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THE  HEAD  OF  CLEANDER. 

BY    THEODORE    S.     FAY. 

"  Menenius.  — What  work  's  my  coiintiyiiPtu 
in  liand?  VVIicre  go  you,  with  bats  inii  iliibsf 
The  iiiader'?  Speak,  1  pray  you." — Coriolanus. 

Chapter  I. 

It  was  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun  fell 
over  Ronve,  gilding  the  new  statues  on 
the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Never  had  the  delicious  cli- 
mate shed  on  the  gorgeous  metropolis 
a  splendour  more  deep  and  lovely.  The 
unclouded  vault  arched  above,  all  warm 
and  luminous  with  tender  hues;  such  as 
the  savage  Briton  and  cold  Goth  might 
well  regard  with  wonder.  The  peopled 
Campagna,  a  broad  sea  of  life  and  mag- 
nificence, gave  back  the  radiance  from  a 
thousand  villas,  tombs,  mausoleums,  walls 
and  aqueducts,  and  the  yellow  light 
rested  on  many  a  stern  monument,  then 
freshly  constructed  to  mate  with  time 
itself,  now  a  broken  wreck,  or  escaped, 
perhaps,  entirely  the  notice  of  history. 
Among  them,   the  immortal   Pantheon 
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reared  its  golden  roof  with  striking  effect 
amid  the  simple  houses  of  the  private 
citizens,  and  the  Flavian  amphitheatre 
towered  in  awful  grandeur;  its  now  rent 
and  naked  exterior  encrusted  with  mar- 
ble, and  decorated  witli  the  rarest 
Grecian  statues.  By  its  side  stood  the 
colossal  image  of  Nero ;  near  it  was  an- 
other, of  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  life, 
in  which,  with  a  club  and  lion's  hide, 
and  in  the  character  of  Hercules,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  shew  himself  to  the 
people,  miglit  be  discovered  the  young 
reigning  emperor  Commodus. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  the  citizens 
who  had  hidden  from  his  heat  began  now 
to  issue  forth.  Crowds  were  lounging 
toward  the  baths,  or  reclining  in  the 
porticoes.  Here  and  there,  a  stern  sen- 
tinel paced  to  and  fro  by  some  public 
edifice,  and  before  the  various  entrances 
of  the  imperial  palace.  A  centurion  of 
the  Pratorian  guards  was  exercising  a 
troop ;  in  front  of  which  glittered  a 
golden  eagle,  the  sacred  ensign  of  the 
empire,  and,  amid  the  multitude,  who, 
parting  to  give  them  way,  drew  close  to 
Uie  wall  on  «ither  side,  a  squadron  of 
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cavalry  swept  rapidly  on  ;  the  horses' 
hoofs  trampling  heavily  against  the  flat 
pavement.  The  pedestrians  were  a  med- 
ley of  picturesque  forms,  faces  and  cos- 
tumes. Tlie  swart  Jew,  with  his  me- 
lancholy, eastern  countenance,  the  lively 
Gaul,  the  dark-eyed  Carthaginian,  the 
Greek  merchant,  the  Egyptian  worship- 
per of  Serapis  and  Isis,  the  wanderer 
from  far  Syria,  the  lowly  follower  of  the 
despised  Clirist,  mingled  in  the  tide. 
Here  a  bronzed  and  stalwart  soldier 
strode  on,  relieved  awhile  from  his  severe 
duties,  which  even  during  peace  equalled 
the  toils,  if  not  the  dangers,  of  .war;  the 
short,  double-edged  Spanish  sword  hung 
by  his  side,  the  formidable  piluiii  or 
javelin  in  one  hand,  and  the  light,  wood 
buckler,  covered  with  bull's  hide  and 
glittering  with  plates  of  brass,  on  the 
other.  Sternly  he  stepped  on  his  way; 
the  high-crested  helmet,  and  dress  of 
mail  gleaming  in  the  light.  Near  him 
might  be  seen  the  poor  slave,  the  captive 
of  some  remote  barbarian  war,  bent  on 
an  arbitrary  errand,  (while  all  around 
crowded  the  idle  votaries  of  pleasure), 
brooding  over  the  recent  lash,  and  medi- 
tating, peradvenlure,  one  of  those  des- 
perate insurrections  which  had  more  than 
once  made  even  the  mighty  mother  of 
empires  tremble  on  her  throne. 

A  delicious  sense  of  existence  is  the 
gift  of  the  Italian  climate,  and  even  the 
Uonians  generally  expressed  lively  delight 
by  their  countenances,  except  when  un- 
der the  pressure  of  actual  evil.  A 
gloomy  influence  of  this  nature  seemed 
now  hanging  over  the  city.  The  throngs 
pressing  tlnough  the  streets,  or  grouped 
beside  tlie  temples,  or  in  the  squares  and 
forums,  betrayed  a  certain  grief  not  un- 
mingled  with  indignation.  All  the  he- 
terogeneous mass  seemed  more  or  less 
touched  with  this  excitement.  Dark 
glances  were  lowered,  and  loud  voices 
hushed  as  the  form  of  some  armed  veteran 
of  the  Prsetorian  guards  passed  near,  or 
some  haugiity  magistrate,  with  his  train, 
swept  by.  A  senator,  in  his  long  robe, 
sometimes  glided  amid  the  multitude,  but 
with  a  slow  step  and  sad  countenance,  as 
if  fully  conscious  of  evils  which  he  had 
not  the  power  to  relieve.  It  was  evident 
that  some  dark  calamity  had  befallen  the 
people,  or  that  some  portentous  event 
was  about  to  occur.  The  silence  was 
extraordinary  in  such  a  concourse.  It 
seemed  the  pause  of  tiie  flood  ere  it  leaps 
from  the  cataract,  or  the  solemn  hush  of 
the  dark  thunder-cloud  the  instant  before 
darts  the  destroying  bolt. 

At  this  moment  bursts  of  music,  the 


din  and  clamour  of  a  heavy  body  of 
horsemen,  sudden  and  deafening  shouts, 
and  the  tumult  of  a  multitude  announced 
the  approach  of  the  emperor.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  splendid  guards,  officers 
and  various  attendants,  Commodus  ap- 
peared in  a  gorgeous  chariot,  blazing 
with  gold,  and  drawn  by  six  magnificent 
Thessalian  horses,  white  as  snow.  His 
graceful  i)erson  and  commanding  address 
won  even  from  his  enemies  among  the 
lower  orders  the  most  clamorous  ap- 
plause wherever  he  appeared.  By  his 
side  lay  the  lion's  hide  and  the  knotted 
club,  for  he  aspired  to  the  name  of  the 
Ro))ian  Hercules.  At  this  period,  an 
alarming  pestilence  raged  in  certain  parts 
of  the  city,  and  a  monopoly  of  coi  n  sus- 
tained, in  order  to  gratify  the  power  of 
the  reigning  minister,  Cleander,  who 
had  reduced  large  portions  of  the  people 
to  actual  famine.  Many  of  those  fero- 
cious qualities,  too,  which  afterward  ren- 
dered the  Roman  Hercules  as  odious  as 
his  late  predecessors,  Nero,  Caligula  and 
Domitian,  had  already  began  to  disjjlay 
themselves ;  yet,  as  he  passed,  dazzling 
the  people  with  the  parade  of  grandeur, 
they  sped  him  on  his  way  with  loud  and 
enthusiastic  acclamations. 

"By  Cybele!"  said  Maternus,  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  the  foot-guards  or  city 
cohorts,  whose  rank  and  discipline  were 
inferior  to  those  of  the  splendidly  attired 
and  showy  Prsetorians,  "  yonder  repro- 
bates ai-e  noisier  than  the  Quadi." 

"  Thy  ears  are  tender,  friend,"  re- 
mar-ked  one  of  the  Prsetorians  near,  who 
had  for  some  time  regarded,  not  without 
evident  signs  of  anger,  the  discontented 
throngs  around. 

"  It  may  be,"  replied  the  other,  they 
have  heard  pleasanter  music  than  the 
brawling  of  a  foolish  mob." 

"  I  have  a  mind  to  favour  our  chief, 
Cleander,  with  their  nervous  disquietude," 
rejoined  the  Pratorian. 

"  And  what  will  that  avail  him  or 
thee  ?"  demanded  the  first,  sulkily,  afraid 
to  indulge  his  rising  anger,  yet  unable 
to  suppress  or  conceal  it. 

"  Him  or  me,  nothing,"  rejoined  the 
Praetorian  ;  "  but  thee,  much.  He  will 
cure  their  sensibility  by  summary  means," 
and  he  pointed  his  finger  significantly  to 
the  broad,  short  sword  by  his  side. 

The  blood  rose  to  the  temple  of  the 
swarthy  veteran,  at  this  open  insult,  and 
he  slightly  moved  his  hand  toward  his 
own  weapon,  but  witlidrew  it  again. 
His  scornful  assailant  smiled  at  the 
action,  and  passed  carelessly  on. 

"  Deeply,  deeply  he  shall  rue  it,"  mut- 
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tercd  Maternus,  as  his  foe  receded  be- 
yond reach  of  his  voice. 

"  I  would  have  struck  him  dead,"  ex- 
claimed a  young  orator. 

"The  haughty  libertine!''  said  a  youth. 
"  He  is  one  of  the  licentious  lovers  of 
Lucilla.  Why  retorted  you  not  on  him 
his  audacious  intrigue  with  the  emperor's 
sister?" 

"  The  time  will  come,"  cried  Maternus. 
"I  pluck  not  unripe  fruit." 

"  He  is  the  friend  of  Cleander,  and 
haunts  the  public  thorouglifares  to  watch 
the  people,"  said  another. 

"  He  will  report  you,  senator,"  ex- 
claimed a  third,  "  as  among  the  malcon- 
tents, and  by  Jove!  his  chance  is  slender, 
if  he  have  been  seen  looking  compas- 
sionately on  our  misery." 

"  Or  if  he  have  won  the  ill  regards  of 
Cleander,"  said  a  fourth. 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  exclaimed  Ma- 
nilius,  a  youtii  recently  raised  to  the 
patrician  rank,  "  I  think  less  ill  of  the 
good  emperor,  and  of  Cleander,  too,  than 
any  of  you.  True,  he  sheds  blood,  but 
how  can  he  help  that,  being  emperor? 
It  is  not  his  fault,  if  people  deserve  to 
die  while  he  occupies  the  throne.  There 
are  Maximus  and  Condianus — well  — 
they  are  gone,  too.  It  sesms  a  pity,  I~ 
allow  —  but  then  —  that's  not  the  em- 
peror's fault — " 

"  It  was  but  the  other  day,"  interrupted 
Maternus,  "  that  I  saw  the  younger  one 
of  the  Quintillians  lift  up  a  poor,  old 
woman,  who,  faint  from  hunger,  had 
fallen  yonder  by  Faustina's  temple.  He 
had  her  borne  home,  and  relieved  the 
necessities  of  herself  and  starving  family; 
now — " 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  it  seems  rather 
hard,"  resumed  Manilius,  after  a  pause; 
"  but  it  is  all  less  the  fault  of  the  emperor 
or  of  Cleander,  than  of  the  angry  gods. 
Is  it  Commodus — is  it  Cleander — who 
has  sent  this  pestilence  among  us?  I 
hate  a  malcontent.  There  be  Romans, 
who,  if  a  stone  fall  and  break  their  heads, 
will  call  out  '  A  plague  on  the  emperor ! 
Down  with  Cleander!'" 

No  other  reply  was  ventured  to  this 
sjieech  than  guarded  glances  of  mistrust 
and  disapprobation.  The  speaker,  wjth 
the  triumph  of  a  debater  who  had  silenced 
his  opponents,  cast  his  eyes  around  among 
the  sullen  faces,  and  slowly  advanced  on 
his  way  toward  the  baths  of  Titus,  where, 
probably,  in  a  few  moments,  he  bestowed 
a  passing  glance  upon  the  Laocoon, 
which  had  been  recently  raised  there, 
and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
twenty  centuries,  still  remains  within  a 


short  walk  of  its  former  shrine,  while 
the  generations  who  then  admired  it, 
and  the  miglity  empire  it  decked,  have 
passed  into  wreck  and  aslies. 

"  He  is  a  spy,"  said  Maternus,  as  the 
object  of  his  displeasure  disappeared. 

"  If  the  gods  have  sent  the  pestilence," 
said  another,  "it  is  in  indignation  against 
this  Cleander." 

"  The  Phrygian  slave  fattens  on  the 
best  blood  of  the  senate  and  of  the  em- 
pire," added  a  third. 

"  Oh,  for  the  times  of  the  good  Mar- 
cus !'  sighed  one. 

"  The  noble  senator,  Byrrhus,  would 
not  then  have  perished,"  groaned  ano- 
ther. 

"  And  Arius  Antoninus,"  exclaimed 
the  orator  :  "  I  have  lately  discovered 
that  his  execution  was  occasioned  only 
by  the  malice  of  Cleander,  whose  crimes 
he  endeavoured  to  expose  to  the  empe- 
ror. When  Arius  was  pro-consul  of 
Asia,  a  vile  criminal,  but  a  friend  of  this 
base-born  minister,  was  brought  before 
him,  and  justly  condemned.  Arius  was 
recalled,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Commodus,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
explain  the  wickedness  of  Cleander ; 
but,  so  powerful  was  the  latter,  that  he 
scarcely  slept  before  the  head  of  his  foe 
rolled  in  the  dust  1" 

"Silence! — the  tyrant  comes,"  said 
Maternus. 

The  train  of  the  haughty  minister 
passed  round  the  Capitol  hill.  The 
people  were  silent,  and  seemed  quietly 
dispersing  to  their  various  amusements, 
while  hundreds  of  their  fellow-cilizens 
were  either  dying  of  the  plague  or 
starving  to  death.  Maternus  drew  the 
young  orator  by  the  cloak,  and,  whis- 
pering in  his  ear,  turned  away,  and  was 
lost  behind  a  gorgeous  temple.  The 
sun  went  down.  The  moon  rose.  The 
large  and  lustrous  stars  lay  trembling 
over  the  lucid  heavens.  Nothing  was 
heard  through  the  eternal  city,  but  the 
steps  of  those  who  sought  pleasure,  or 
the  tread  of  the  slaves  as  they  bore  away 
the  dead. 

Chapter  II. 
The  morrow  came.  The  shadows  al- 
ready betrayed  thedeclineof  day.  Clean- 
der sat  in  his  palace,  with  one  companion. 
His  face  and  person  bore  the  marks,  not 
of  low  extraction,  for  from  obscure  origin 
sometimes  rise  the  most  noble  and  great 
of  mankind,  but  of  a  mind  and  heart 
which,  in  any  rank,  would  have  been 
contracted  and  cruel.  He  was  by  birth 
a  slave,   of  a   nation    remarkable   for   a 
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temper  at  once  stubborn  and  servile. 
From  that  base  state  sycophantic  flatteries 
of  the  emperor  had  raised  him  to  the 
second  rank  in  the  empire  ;  and  indeed, 
except  in  name,  to  the  first ;  for  it  was 
he  whose  narrow  mind,  and  avaricious 
and  malignant  disposition,  had  afflicted 
the  people  with  the  heaviest  calamities. 
Aided  by  a  strong  cunning,  and  some 
talent,  he  had  acquired  over  his  imperial 
master  a  sway  without  limit,  and,  he 
confidently  assured  himself,  without 
end.  He  depended  largely  also  on  his 
power  as  commander  of  the  Prastorian 
guards,  that  celebrated  body  of  chosen 
soldiers,  whose  peculiar  duty  was  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  monarch 
and  the  capital,  and  who  were  subse- 
quently so  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of 
the  empire. 

The  companion  of  Cleander  was  Ma- 
niliusj  the  same  who  had  defended  him 
among  the  murmurers  by  the  temple  of 
Faustina.  This  Manilius,  although  a 
corrupt  man,  was  possessed  of  much  cha- 
racter and  boldness.  He  had  long  been 
the  confidential  friend  of  Cleander  ;  and, 
however  great  was  the  apparent  distance 
between  them  in  public,  they  were  pri- 
vately on  terms  of  familiar  companion- 
ship. The  youthful  votary  of  pleasure 
and  ambition  had  now  sought  an  inter- 
view with  his  master,  and  they  were  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation. 

"  I  tell  thee,  Manilius,"  cried  Clean- 
der, "  in  thy  fear,  thou  art  a  woman." 

"  And  I  tell  thee,  oh  Cleander,  even 
a  woman's  fear  might  have  saved  Cali- 
gula from  Chsereas,  and  Vitellius  from 
Primus." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  minister, 
"shall  I,  the  favourite  of  the  godlike 
Commodus,  and  of  the  gods  themselves 
— the  master  of  more  wealth  than  was 
ever  possessed  before  by  any  freedman — 
the  commander  of  a  body  of  twenty 
thousand  troops — the  most  brave  and 
splendid  of  the  empire — of  the  world — 
shall  I  tremble  to  inflict  upon  a  slave  the 
just  punishment  of  his  audacious  inso- 
lence !  By  Hercules  I  by  Jove  himself  i 
I  have  toiled  to  little  purpose,  if  this  be 
jny  reward." 

"  He  was  sent  from  the  whole  people," 
resumed  Manilius,  in  a  low  tone,  "and 
they  wait  in  the  amphitheatre  to  hear  thy 
answer." 

"  Let  them,"  said  Cleander,  bitterly. 
"  Base  reptiles,  let  them  wait.  I  hate 
this  scum  of  the  earth — these  low  and 
vulgar  slaves — what  know  they  of  right 
or  wrong  ?  They  were  made  to  bear 
burdens — to  toil — to  hew — to  fetch — to 


carry.  It  is  their  nature  and  their  des- 
tiny. And  dare  the  greasy  varlets  ar- 
raign me — their  master?  By  the  Cocy- 
tus,  the  dog  shall  die  !" 

The  enraged  magistrate,  once  himself 
the  lowest  and  most  despised  of  slaves, 
rose  to  issue  his  commands. 

"  Noble  master,  great  Cleander,  yet 
one  moment  hear  me  ;"  and  his  friend 
knelt  to  him  with  outstretched  arms. 

"  Speak,  then,  Manilius,  and  be  brief; 
for  my  own  veins  boil  till  I  know  the 
blood  of  this  rebel  is  cold  and  still." 

"  Cleander,  the  people  are  in  tumult. 
I  mark  most  universal — most  fatal  signs 
of  the  bursting  storm." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  cried  the  secure  fa- 
vourite. "By  Juno!  Manilius,  I  will 
have  thee  clothed  in  vestal  robes  ;  thy  pale 
brow  decked  with  golden  tresses,  that 
thy  feminine  appeals  may  have  more 
effect.  Those  whitened  cheeks — those 
terrified  glances — become  not  man's 
estate.  Sure,  Manilius,  thou  hast  stu- 
died soldiership  in  the  lap  of  some  timid 
girl,  who  started  when  the  wind  blew." 

"  Cleander,"  cried  the  youth,  rising 
somewhat  haughtily,  "my  manhood  is 
written  on  the  backs  of  the  barbarians, 
and  none  better  than  thou  art  aware  of 
my  valour.  Thou  hast  been  to  me  kind 
and  noble.  To  thee,  therefore,  I  will 
be  sincere  and  true.  I  will  peril  thy 
friendship — I  will'  even  bear  thy  jest — 
to  save  thee  and  Rome — " 

"  From  the  curses  of  a  few  malcon- 
otents,  and  the  screams  of  women,"  inter- 
rupted Cleander,  scornfully. 

"  From  civil  war — from  massacre — 
from  pestilence  and  famine  —  from  an- 
other minister  and  another  emperor,"  was 
the  bold  and  stern  reply. 

"  Manilius  I"  the  voice  of  Cleander 
was  changed  and  tremulous — his  eyes 
flashed — he  started  with  surprise  and 
indignation. 

"  I  speak  the  truth,  by  all  the  gods  !" 
cried  the  youth  ;  ''all  these  evils  threaten 
thee.  Two  thousand  wretches  die  each 
day  by  this  raging  plague.  The  mono- 
poly of  corn — " 

"  Manilius  !" 

"  Has  aroused  mad  rebellion,  which 
waits  but  one  word  from  thee  to  burst 
into  fury.  The  cry  is  rife  that  Julius 
Solon  paid  a  thousand  aiirei  for  his  ele- 
vation to  the  senate,  and  that  the  con- 
sulship was  bestowed  on  Marcus  Peren- 
nis  for  twice  the  sum.  Knit  not  thy 
brows,  Cleander,  nor  move  thy  lip  thus 
in  anger.  I  love  thee  too  well  to  hide 
aught  I  have  observed,  or  aught  I  know. 
They  say  'tis  dangerous  to  speak  truth 
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to  men  in  power,  but  my  Cleander  knows 
how  to  pardon  and  profit  by  it." 

"  He  does,"  said  Cleander,  calmly. 
"  Ho,  there  !  guards."  Stamping  his 
foot,  he  repeated  his  call  in  a  loud  voice. 

Four  swarthy  and  athletic  lictors  en- 
tered instantly. 

"  Conduct  this  traitor  to  a  dungeon  ; 
and  the  messenger,  whom  he  introduced 
from  the  people,  let  him  be  stripped  and 
scourged,  and  then  dismissed  to  those 
who  sent  him." 

The  guards  disappeared — the  asto- 
nished Manilius  with  them.  Presently 
a  cry  was  heard  from  the  court-yard,  and 
a  half-naked  figure  was  seen  writhing 
beneath  the  lashes  of  two  giant  slaves, 
and  accompanying  each  blow  with  a 
shriek  of  pain. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  haughty  minis- 
ter, with  a  smile  of  gratified  hate. 
"  Now,  for  the  emperor.  What  Mani- 
lius has  said  may  be  partly  truth,  though 
I  like  not  his  manner  of  communicating 
it.  Let  him  be  chained  awhile  in  dark- 
ness— his  spirit  is  too  bold  and  saucy — I 
will  tame  it  to  my  hand.  Die  he  shall 
not — at  least,  not  now — I  have  farther 
use  for  him." 

Attended  by  a  small  body  of  guards, 
and  pursuing  a  private  way,  he  set  out 
immediately  for  the  imperial  palace,  or 
rather  for  that  luxurious  abode  which 
the  emperor  then  temporarily  occupied, 
and  which  was  a  short  distance  out  of 
the  city. 


Chapter  IH. 
The  people  were  assembled  in  the  am- 
phitheatre, where  combats  of  gladiators 
and  of  wild  beasts  had  been  provided  for 
them  by  Cleander,  who  trusted,  as  des- 
pots often  do,  to  quiet  their  discontent 
by  frequent  amusements.  The  bloody 
exhibitions  of  the  Coliseum  were  in  two 
ways  calculated  to  effect  the  purpose  of 
the  crafty  favourite:  by  inuring  the  mul- 
titude to  scenes  of  carnage,  he  at  once 
hardened  their  feelings  to  the  frightful 
executions  continually  taking  place,  and 
at  the  same  time  occupied  their  attention 
and  dazzled  their  minds.  But  his  atro- 
cities had  now  grown  too  outrageous  for 
farther  toleration.  The  stern  soldier, 
Maternus,  lurked  among  the  spectators. 
On  the  jirevious  day,  he  had  been  pub- 
licly insulted  by  one  of  the  Praetorians; 
between  whom  and  the  foot-guards  or 
city  cohorts  a  long-cherislied  jealousy 
had  subsisted;  and  he  was  not  one  easily 
to  forget  an  injury,  even  had  he  been 
inflamed  by  no  other  consideration.  But, 
in  the  outraged  state  of  public  feeling. 


encouraged  by  the  h.-itred  univeisally 
excited  by  the  atrocities  of  the  emperor 
and  Cleander,  this  common  soldier  had 
been  long  secretly  engaged  in  pro- 
moting a  sedition,  with  the  audacious 
hope  of  riding  on  the  waves  of  tumult  to 
the  throne  itself.  He  had  already  pro- 
cured many  deserters  from  the  imperial 
troops;  his  party  had  been  gradually 
augmented  by  runaway  slaves,  bands  of 
robbers  allured  from  the  common  high- 
way, and  the  outpourings  of  prisons, 
whose  gates  the  cunning  aspirant  had 
found  means  to  open.  His  plans  were 
ably  conceived.  At  this  moment,  his 
concealed  troops  filled  the  streets,  and 
the  present  day  was  appointed  for  the 
blow.  The  most  opportune  circum- 
stances assured  him  success.  The  empe- 
ror lay  dissolved  in  luxury,  in  a  suburban 
villa,  totally  unconscious  of  the  outward 
world.  The  sports  of  the  arena  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  assembling  the  people 
witliout  attracting  the  suspicion  of  the 
authorities.  Several  executions  had  been 
very  lately  perpetrated,  particularly  that 
of  the  Quintillian  brothers,  of  Byrrhus, 
and  of  Arius  Antoninus,  which  had 
drained  the  last  dregs  of  patience  from 
the  minds  of  the  populace,  and  changed 
their  fear  to  fury  and  desperation.  With 
a  full  conviction  of  the  ignominious  fate 
which  must  await  him,  Maternus  had 
despatched  an  accomplice  on  an  embassy 
to  the  minister,  not  from  any  hope  that 
it  would  effect  an  alleviation  of  the  pub- 
lic calamities,  but  rather  that  the  mes- 
senger would  be  sacrificed  to  the  rage  of 
Cleander,  and  that  thus,  by  open  and 
insolent  contempt  of  the  people,  he  would 
increase  the  angry  flame  of  popular  re- 
bellion. 

The  howling  herald  fled  back  from  the 
lash,  all  torn  and  covered  with  dust  and 
gore,  just  as  the  sports  were  commencing 
in  the  Coliseum.  Maternus  addressed 
the  crowded  auditory,  and  displayed  the 
lacerated  and  bleeding  form  of  him  whom 
they  had,  a  few  hours  before,  despatched 
in  all  the  sacred  dignity  of  a  public 
delegate.  The  crowd  rose  with  one 
common  fury — the  gladiators  were  freed, 
and  joined  the  multitude.  The  shouts 
of  the  thousands  within  the  stupendous 
building  were  echoed  by  those  more 
deafening  and  tremendous  from  the 
greater  mob  assembled  without :  "  Down 
with  the  tyrants !"  (that  cry  so  often 
raised  on  the  plains  and  hills  of  Rome). 
"Down  with  the  emperor  I  Down  with 
Cleander  !  Burn  the  city !  Seize  the 
Capitol — to  the  palace — to  the  emperor 
—to  Cleander !" 
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"  Romans,"  said  Maternus,  leaping 
upon  a  lofty  and  conspicuous  eminence. 

There  was  a  silence. 

"Hear  a  fellow  citizen.  I  bleed  with 
you.  I  sweat  beneath  your  burdens. 
I  shrink  from  the  lash  laid  on  your  qui- 
vering and  gory  backs.  The  scourge  of 
your  herald  burns  on  my  shoulders.  The 
axe  which  struck  down  Maximus  and 
Condianus,  seemed  to  fall  also  on  my 
neck.  Remember  Byrrhus !  Remem- 
ber Arius !  The  royal  Hercules  treads 
on  you  as  on  a  serpent.  The  cruel 
Cleander  goads  you  as  a  savage  beast. 
To  lead  you  to  the  palace-gates — to  tear 
tlie  tyrant  from  his  throne — to  feed  your 
eyes  with  Cleander's  head — lo !  I  am 
here — I  am  ready.  The  emperor  lies  at 
his  southern  villa.  Follow  me.  The 
shade  of  Brutus  stalks  among  you.  The 
voice  of  Cicero  urges  you  on.  Down 
with  the  tyrant.  Down  with  the  palace. 
Down  with  the  hateful  and  insolent 
guards.  We  will  bring  back  to  your 
starving  wives  and  children — to  your 
desolate  and  plague-stricken  homes — the 
golden  days  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Au- 
relius.  Down  with  the  tyrant  Her- 
cules !" 

And  the  maddened  shout — "  To  the 
palace — To  the  palace — Down  with  the 
tyrant  Hercules — The  noble  Maternus 
— Maternus  shall  be  our  emperor" — rent 
the  very  heavens. 

C Concluded  at  page  17.) 


SKETCHES  OF  TURKEY. 
No.  V. 

BY    NATHANIEL    P.    WILLIS. 

The  sultan's  perfumer— etiquette  of  smoking — 
temptations  for  purchasers — exquisite  flavour 
of  ihe  Turliish  ptrfutiies — the  slave  market  i>f 
Conslanlinople — slaves  from  variouscountries, 
Gretk,  C'ircissiau,  Egyptian,  Persian— Afri- 
can female  slaves — an  improvisatrice—e\yio- 
sure  for  sale — Circassian  beautiis  prohibited 
to  Kurojieans — tirst  sight  of  one,  ealina;  a  pie 
— shock  to  romantic  feelings— beautiful  Amb 
girl  cliained  to  the  floor — the  silk  merchant 
— a  che^ip  purchase. 

An  Abyssinian  slave,  with  bracelets  on 
his  wrists  and  ankles,  a  white  turban, 
folded  in  the  most  approved  fashion 
around  his  curly  iiead,  and  a  showy  silk 
sash  about  his  waist,  addressed  us  in 
broken  English  as  vi'e  passed  a  small  shop 
on  the  way  to  the  Bezestein.  His  master 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  my  polyglot 
friend,  and,  passing  in  at  the  side  door, 
we  entered  a  dimly  iighti;d  apartment  in 
the  rear,  and  were  received  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  salaams,  by  the  sultan's  per- 
fumer. For  a  Turk,  Mustapha  Effendi 
was  the  most  voluble  gentleman  in  his 


discourse  that  I  had  yet  met  in  Stam- 
boul.  A  spare  gray  beard  just  sprinkled 
a  pair  of  blown-up  cheeks,  and  a  col- 
lapsed double  chin  that  fell  in  curtain 
folds  to  his  bosom,  a  mustache,  of  seven 
or  eight  hairs  on  a  side,  curled  demurely 
about  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  his  heavy, 
oily  black  eyes  twinkled  in  their  pursy 
recesses,  with  the  salacious  good  humour 
of  a  satyr;  and,  as  he  coiled  his  legs  un- 
der hiin  on  the  broad  ottoman  in  the 
corner,  his  boneless  body  completely 
lapped  over  them,  knees  and  all,  and 
left  him,  apparently  bolt  upright  on  his 
trunk,  like  a  man  amputated  at  the  hips. 
A  string  of  beads  in  one  hand,  and  a 
splendid  narghile,  or  rose-water  pipe,  in 
tlie  otiier,  completed  as  fine  a  picture  of 
a  mere  animal  as  I  remember  to  have 
met  in  my  travels. 

My  learned  friend  pursued  the  con- 
versation in  Turkish,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  black  entered,  with  pipes  of 
exquisite  amber  filled  with  mild  Persian 
tobacco.  Leaving  his  slippers  at  the 
door,  he  dropped  upon  his  knee,  and 
placed  two  small  brass  dishes  in  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  room  to  receive  the  hot  pipe- 
bowls,  and,  with  a  showy  flourish  of  his 
long,  naked  arm,  brought  round  the  rich 
mouth  pieces  to  our  lips.  A  spicy  atom 
of  some  aromatic  composition,  laid  in 
the  centre  of  the  bowl,  removed  from 
the  smoke  all  that  could  offend  the  most 
delicate  organs,  and,  as  I  looked  about 
the  perfumer's  retired  sanctum  and  my 
eye  rested  on  the  small  heaps  of  spice- 
woods,  the  gilded  pastilles,  the  curious 
bottles  of  ottar  of  roses  and  jasmine, 
and  thence  to  the  broad,  soft  divans  ex- 
tending quite  round  the  room,  piled  in 
the  corners  with  cusitions  of  down,  I 
thought  Mustapha  the  perfumer,  among 
those  who  lived  by  traffic,  had  the  clean- 
liest and  most  gentleman-like  vocation. 

Observing  that  I  smoked  but  little, 
Mustapha  gave  an  order  to  his  familiar, 
who  soon  appeared,  with  two  small  gild- 
ed saucers:  one  containing  a  jelly  of 
incoinparable  delicacy  and  whiteness, 
and  the  other  a  candied  liquid,  tinctured 
with  (juince  and  cinnamon.  My  friend 
explained  to  me  that  I  was  to  eat  both, 
and  that  Mustapha  said,  "on  his  head  be 
the  injury  it  would  do  me."  There 
needed  little  persuasion.  The  cook  to 
a  court  of  fairies  might  have  mingled 
sweets  less  delicately. 

For  all  this  courtesy  Mustapha  finds 
his  offset  in  the  opened  hearts  of  his  cus- 
tomers, when  the  pipes  are  smoked  out, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  delay  the  offer  of 
his  costly  wares.      First  calling  for  a  jar 
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of  jessamine,  than  wliicli  the  sultan  Iiiin- 
self  perfumes  his  beard  with  no  rarer, 
he  turned  it  upside  down,  and  leaning 
towards  me,  rubbed  the  moistened  cork 
over  my  nascent  mustache,  and  waited 
with  a  satisfied  certainty  for  my  expres- 
sion of  admiration  as  it  "ascended  me 
into  the  brain."  There  was  no  denying 
that  it  was  of  a  celestial  flavour.  He  held 
up  his  fingers  :  "one?  two?  three?  ten? 
How  many  bottles  shall  your  slave  fill 
for  you  !"  It  was  a  most  lucid  panto- 
mime. An  interpreter  would  have  been 
superfluous. 

The  ottar  of  roses  stood  next  on  the 
shelf.  It  was  the  best  ever  sent  from 
Adrianople.  Bottle  after  bottle  of  dif- 
ferent extracts  were  passed  under  nasal 
review  ;  each,  one  might  think,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  alchemy  of  flowers,  and  of 
each  a  specimen  was  laid  aside  for  vne  in 
a  slender  phial,  dexterously  capped  with 
vellum,  and  tied  with  a  silken  thread  by 
the  adroit  Abyssinian.  I  escaped  empty- 
ing my  purse  by  a  single  worthless  coin, 
the  fee  I  required  for  my  return  boat 
over  the  Golden  Horn — but  I  had  seen 
Mustapha  the  perfumer. 

My  friend  led  the  way  through  several 
intricate  windings,  and  passing  through 
a  gateway,  we  entered   a  circular  area, 
surrounded  with  a  single  building,  divi- 
ded  into  small   apartments,    faced   with 
open  porches.      It  was  the  slave-market 
of  Constantinople.      My  first  idea  was  to 
look  round  for  Don  Juan  and  Johnson. 
In  their  place  we  found  slaves  of  almost 
every  easterTi  nation,  who   looked  at   us 
witii  an  "  I  wish  to   heaven   that  some- 
body would  buy  us"  sort  of  an  expression, 
but  none  so  handsome  as  Haidee's  lover. 
In  a  low  cellar,  beneath  one  of  the  apart- 
ments, lay  twenty  or  thirty   white  men 
chained  together  by  the  legs,  and  with 
scarce  the  clothing  required  by  decency. 
A  small  featured  Arab  stood  at  the  door, 
wrapped  in  a  purple-hooded  cloak,  and 
Mr.     H.     addressing     him    in    Arabic, 
inquired    their    nations.       He    was    not 
their  master;  but  the  stout  fellow  in  the 
corner,  he  said,  was  a  Greek   by   his  re- 
gular features,  and  the  boy  chained   to 
him  was  a  Circassian  by  his  rosy  clicck 
and  curly  hair  ;  and  the  black-lippud  vil- 
lain with  the  scar  over  his  foreheatl  was 
an  Egyptian,  doubtless  ;  and  the  two  that 
looked  like  brothers,  were   Georgians  or 
Persians,  or  perhaps  Bulgarians.      Poor 
devils!   they  lay  on  tlie  clay  floor  with  a 
cold  easterly  wind  blowing  in  upon  them, 
dispirited  and  chilled,  with  the  prospect 
of  being  sold  to  a  task-master   for   their 
best  hope  of  relief. 


A  shout  of  African  laughter  drew  us 
to  the  other  side  of  the  bazaar.  A  dozen 
Nubian  damsels,  flat-nosed  and  curly- 
headed,  but  as  straight  and  fine-limbed 
as  pieces  of  black  statuary,  lay  around  on 
a  platform  in  front  of  their  apartment, 
while  one  sat  upright  in  the  middle,  and 
ainused  her  coinpanions  by  some  narra- 
tion accompanied  by  grimaces  irresistibly 
ludicrous.  Each  had  a  somewhat  scant 
blanket,  black  with  dirt,  and  worn  as 
carelessly  as  a  lady  carries  her  shawl. 
Their  black,  polished  frames  were  dis- 
posed about,  in  postures  a  painter  could 
scarcely  call  ungraceful,  and  no  start  nor 
change  of  attitude  when  we  approached, 
betrayed  the  innate  coyness  of  the  sex. 
After  watching  the  iniprovisatrice  a.wh]\e, 
we  were  about  passing  on,  when  a  inan 
came  out  from  the  inner  apartment,  and 
beckoning  to  one  of  them  to  follow  him, 
walked  into  the  middle  of  the  bazaar. 
She  was  a  tall  arrow-straight  lass  of 
about  eighteen,  with  the  form  of  a 
nymph,  and  the  head  of  a  baboon.  He 
commenced  by  crying  in  a  voice  that 
must  have  been  educated  in  the  gallery 
of  a  minaret,  setting  forth  the  qualities 
of  the  animal  at  his  back,  who  was  to  be 
sold  at  public  auction  forthwith.  As  he 
closed  his  harangue  he  slipped  his  pipe 
back  into  his  mouth,  and  lifting  the 
scrimped  blanket  of  the  ebon  Venus, 
turned  her  twice  round,  and  walked  to 
the  other  side  of  the  bazaar,  where  his 
cry  and  the  exposure  of  the  submis- 
sive wench  were  repeated. 

We  left  him  to  finish  his  circuit,  and 
walked  on  in  search  of  the  Circassian 
beauties  of  the  market.  Several  lur- 
baned  slave-merchants  were  sitting  round 
a  tnanghal,  or  brass  vessel  of  coals,  smok- 
ing or  making  their  coffee,  in  one  of  the 
porticoes,  and  my  friend  addressed  one 
of  them  with  an  inquiry  on  the  subject. 
"There  were  Circassians  in  tlie  bazaar," 
he  said,  "but  there  was  an  express  fir- 
man, prohibi'ing  the  exposing  or  selling 
of  them  to  Franks,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties." We  tried  to  bribe  him.  It  was 
of  no  use.  He  pointed  to  the  apartment 
in  which  they  were,  and,  as  it  was  upon 
the  ground  floor,  I  took  advice  of  modest 
assurance,  and  approaching  the  window, 
sheltered  my  eyes  with  my  hand,  and 
looked  in.  A  great,  fat  girl,  witii  a  pair 
of  saucer-like  black  eyes,  and  cheeks  as 
red  and  round  as  a  cabbage-rose,  sat 
facing  t!ie  window,  devouring  a  pie  most 
voraciously.  She  had  a  small  carpet 
spread  beneath  her,  and  sat  on  one  of 
her  heels,  with  a  row  of  fat,  red  toes, 
whose  nails  were  tinged  with  henna,  just 
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protvudiiig  on  the  other  side  from  the 
folds  of  her  ample  trowsers.  The  light 
was  so  dim  that  I  could  not  see  the  fea- 
tures of  the  others,  of  whom  there  were 
SIX  or  seven  in  groups  in  the  corners. 
And  so  faded  the  bright  colours  of  a  cer- 
tain boyish  dream  of  Circassian  beauty  ! 
A  fat  girl  eating  a  pie! 

As  we  were  about  leaving  the  bazaar, 
the  door  of  a  small  apartment  near  the 
gate  opened,  and  disclosed  the  common 
cheerless  interior  of  a  chamber  in  a  khan. 
In  the  centre  burned  the  almost  extin- 
guished embers  of  a  Turkish  manghal, 
and,  at  the  moment  of  my  passing,  a 
figure  rose  from  a  prostrate  position,  and 
exposed,  as  a  shawl  dropped  from  lier 
face  in  rising,  the  exquisitely  small  fea- 
tures and  bright  olive  skin  of  an  Arab 
girl.  Her  hair  was  black  as  night,  and 
the  bright  braid  of  it  across  her  forehead 
seemed  but  another  shade  of  the  warm 
dark  eye  that  lifted  its  heavy  and  sleepy 
lids,  and  looked  out  of  the  accidentally 
opened  door  as  if  she  were  trying  to  re- 
member how  she  had  dropped  out  of 
"  Araby  the  blest"  upon  so  cheerless  a 
spot.  She  was  very  beautiful.  I  should 
have  taken  her  for  a  child,  from  Iier 
diminutive  size,  but  for  a  certain  fulness 
in  the  limbs  and  a  womanly  ripeness  in 
the  bust  and  features.  Ttie  same  dusky 
lips  which  give  the  males  of  her  race  a 
look  of  ghastliness,  either  by  contrast 
with  a  row  of  dazzling  white  teeth,  or 
from  their  round  and  perfect  chiselling, 
seemed  in  her  almost  a  beauty.  I  had 
looked  at  her  several  minutes,  before  she 
chose  to  consider  it  as  impertinence.  At 
last  she  slowly  raised  her  little  symme- 
trical figure,  (the  "  Barbary  shape' the 
old  poets  talk  of),  and  slipping  forward 
to  reach  the  latch,  I  observed  that  she 
was  chained  by  one  of  her  ancles  to  a 
ling  in  the  floor.  To  think  that  only  a 
"  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk"  may 
possess  such  a  Hebe!  Beautiful  crea- 
ture !      Your  lot, 

"  By  some  o'lr  ha.'ty  angel  was  misplaced 
III   Fate's  tteriial  volume." 

And  yet  it  is  very  possible  she  would 
eat  pies,  too ! 

We  left  the  slave-market,  and  wisliing 
to  buy  a  piece  of  Brusa  silk  for  a  dress- 
ing-gown, my  friend  conducted  me  to  a 
secluded  khan  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  far-famed  "burnt  column."  Enter- 
ing by  a  very  mean  door,  closed  within 
by  a  curtain,  we  stood  on  fine  Indian 
mats  in  a  large  room,  piled  to  the  ceil- 
ing with  silks  enveloped  in  the  soft  satin- 
paper  of  the  east.  Here  again  coffee 
must  be  handed  round  before   a  single 


fold  of  the  old  Armenian's  wares  could 
see  the  light,  and  fortunate  it  is,  since 
one  may  not  courteously  refuse  it,  that 
Turkish  coffee  is  very  delicious,  and 
served  in  acorn  cups  for  size.  A  hand- 
some boy  took  away  the  little  filagree 
holders  at  last,  and  the  old  trader,  setting 
his  huge  calpack  firmly  on  his  shaven 
head,  began  to  reach  down  his  costly 
wares.  I  had  never  seen  such  an  array. 
The  floor  was  soon  like  a  sliivered  rain- 
bow, almost  paining  the  eye  with  the 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  beautiful  fabrics. 
And  all  this  to  tempt  the  taste  of  a  poor 
description-monger,  who  wanted  but  a 
plain  robe  de  chamhre  to  conceal  from  a 
chance  visitor  the  poverty  of  an  immade 
♦  oilet !  There  were  stuffs  of  gold  for  a 
queen's  wardrobe;  there  were  gauze-like 
fabrics  inwoven  with  flowers  of  silver ; 
and  there  was  no  leaf  in  botany,  nor  de- 
vice in  antiquity  that  was  not  imitated 
in  their  rich  borderings.  I  laid  my  hand 
on  a  plain  pattern  of  blue  and  silver, 
and  half-shutting  my  eyes  to  imagine 
how  I  should  look  in  it,  resolved  upon 
the  degree  of  depletion  my  purse  would 
bear,  and  inquired  the  price.  As  "  green 
door  and  brass  knocker "  says  of  his 
charges  in  the  farce,  it  was  "  ridiculously 
trifling."  It  is  a  cheap  country,  the  east ! 
A  beautiful  Circassian  slave  for  a  hun- 
dred dollars  (if  you  are  a  Turk),  and  an 
emperor's  dressing-gown  for  three. 
The  Armenian  laid  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  as  if  he  had  made  a  good  sale  of 
it,  the  cofree-l)earer  wanted  but  a  sous, 
and  that  was  charity  ;  and  thus,  by  a 
mere  change  of  place,  that  which  were 
but  a  gingerbread  expenditure,  becomes 
a  rich  man's  purchase. 


NOSE    rUNISHMENT. 

At  St.  Jean  d'  Arc,  (says  Mr.  Rae 
Wilson  in  his  'I'rjvels  in  Palestine,)  I 
found  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
without  jioses,  whicli  had  been  struck  oft' 
by  Djezzar  Pacha  !  Besides  which,  his 
minister  having  given  him  offence,  was 
informed,  as  a  concession,  that  his  head 
should  not  fall  from  his  shoulders,  as  he 
was  a  man  of  talent,  and  the  pacha  had 
occasion  for  his  services;  but  he  would 
only  make  him  a  "  marked  man,"  by  de- 
priving him  of  his  nose!  The  execu- 
tioner being  called  in,  and  desired  to  do 
his  duty,  feeling  for  this  high  officer, 
only  sliced  with  his  knife  a  part  of  the 
condemned  member.  The  enraged  pacha 
seized  the  instrument,  and  actually  struck 
off  at  a  blow  the  whole  of  the  execu- 
tioner's nose,  for  not  obeying  his  peremp- 
tory commands. 


THE    PARTERRE. 
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THE     NATURALIST. 

THE    OWL. 

(For  the  Parterre.) 

Ay,  there  he  sits,  gentle  reader  of  the 
most  amusing  of  the  numerous  periodicals 
of  this  most  prolific  age.  There  sits  the 
owl,  unmoved  by  all  around  him,  like 
the  Senator  of  old  allowing  you  to  insult 
him  with  profane  touch  before  he  mani- 
fests his  indignation.  You  may  here 
fancy  him  aloft  on  some  eminence  in  that 
picturesque  quarter  of  England  the  Peak 
of  Derbyshire  :  the  sun  is  gradually  sink- 
ing among  the  dun-coloured  clouds  in  the 
west  :  the  rook  is  gone  to  the  forest,  and 
the  harsh  notes  of  those  day-prowlers  the 
crow  and  the  raven  have  ceased.  I'he 
water-rat  sallies  from  his  hole  by  the 
brook  side  and  scrambles  up  the  bank  ; 
and  the  field  mouse  leaves  her  callow 
I'amily  in  quest  of  food.  The  orb  of  day 
has  at  length  disappeared,  and  grey  twi- 
light succeeds.  Forth  goes  the  owl : 
see  him  wending  his  heavy  lumbering 
fliglit  across  yon  turnip  field  where  he 
knows  his  prey  abounds.  See  .'  he  stoops 
— woe  to  the  vanquished  ! — there  is  no 
escape  from  that  huge  talon.  Wliat  has 
he  seized  ? — A  rat,  a  mouse,  a  weasel,  or 
perchance  a  partridge.  No,  't  is  a  poor 
yelloio-hammer,  who  lie?  quivering  in  his 
grasp,  the  golden  featliers  of  its  breast 
dabbled  with  its  own  blood.  Wliat  a 
horrible  fate,  to  be  bolted — ay,  literally 
bolted  alive  !  Unlike  the  hawk,  who 
picks  and  rends  liis  victim  bit  by  bit ; 
tlie  famished  owl,  after  the  faiihion  of  the 


dragon  of  Wantley,  swallows  his  smaller 
victims  at  a  gulp,  despite  of  beak,  talons, 
and  feathers  ! 

Strange  that  the  bird  whose  effigy  was 
thought  fit  to  adorn  the  casque  of 
Minerva,  should  in  our  days  be  deemed 
a  type  of  dulness,  and  that  the  phrase 
"as  stupid  as  an  owl,"  should  have  be- 
come a  standard  one  in  all  parts  of 
England.      What  says  the  couplet : 

"  Can  grave  and  formal  pass  for  wise, 
Wliiii  we  (he  solemn  owl  desfiise!" 

Out  on  the  rhymer  who  would  despise 
the  owl.  The  lines  are  not  those  of 
Southey,  or  Coleridge,  or  Jolianna  Bail- 
lie.  Michael  Drayton,  too,  has  drawn 
a  by  no  means  attractive  portrait  of  this 
singular  bird,  and  yet  the  farmer  pays 
hiiri  the  courtesy  of  giving  him  a  free 
admission  to  barn  and  granary  at  all 
hours  and  seasons.  We  spoke  of  Miner- 
va's bird  just  now,  and  are  reminded 
that  a  travelling  friend  of  ours  often  saw 
the  little  grey  owl  among  the  ruins  of 
Athens,  as  if  he  loved  to  linger  near 
the  deserted  dwellings  of  those  who  had 
honoured  his  ancestors.  *  Owls  like 
other  birds  are  susceptible  of  attachment 
to  man  ;  we  remember  a  country  lad  who 
had  one  of  these  birds  that  followed  him 
about  like  a  dog,  and  when  called,  flew 
to  receive  its  food  "as  natural  as  a  chris- 
tian," to  use  the  words  of  its  keeper. 
Some  time  ago,  an  owl  of  prodigious  size 
was  carried  about  London  by  an  Italian 
boy;  its  large  eyes,  even  at  noon,  glowed 

•  The  coins  of  Athens  are  very  niimcroiis, 
and  generally  bear  the  figure  of  an  owl  standing 
on  a  va-e.  Ed.  Partehre 
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like  lumps  of  phosphorus,  and  as  it  sat 
311  the  top  of  the  organ,  blinking  at  the 
spectators,  it  cut  a  truly  pitiable  figure; 
a  severe  penance  for  all  the  slaughter  it 
had  committed  in  its  early  days.  As  we 
looked  at  the  poor  captive,  we  wished 
tor  the  gift  of  the  vizier  of  old,  who  knew 
the  language  of  birds.  What  tales  of 
horror  might  he  have  related  ! — he  had 
been,  perhaps,  a  tenant  of  some  craggy 
nook  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Abruzzi, 
and  been  witness  of  the  deeds  of  some  of 
those  gentry  about  whom  our  London 
gentlemen  compose  songs.  What  a  trea- 
sure to  the  lovers  of  such  ditties  would 
the  auto-biography  of  this  poor  biped 
have  been. 

Having  indulged  in  these  rambling 
remarks,  let  us  see  what  Naturalists  say 
of  the  owl.  In  The  "  Field  Book,"  an 
in v.il liable  volume  to  the  sportsman,  we 
find  tlie  following; — first  stands 

"  'I'liE  Grfat-eared  Owl. 
C  Strix  Bubo,  Linn.;  Le  Grand  Due, 
Brrr.) 
'This  bird  is  not  much  inferior  in  size  to 
^.n  eagle.  Its  head  is  very  large,  and  is 
adorned  with  two  tufts,  more  than  two 
inches  long,  which  stand  just  above  each 
eye  ;  its  bill  is  s'rong  and  much  hooked  ; 
the  eyes  large,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  ; 
the  whole  plumage  is  of  a  rusty  brown, 
finely  variegated  with  black  and  yellow 
lines,  spots,  and  specks;  its  belly  is  ribbed 
with  bars  of  brown  colour,  confusedly 
intermixed;  its  tail  is  short,  marked  with 
dusky  bars  ;  its  legs  are  strong,  and  co- 
vered to  the  claws  with  a  thick  close 
down,  of  a  rust  colour ;  its  claws  are  large, 
much  hooked,  and  of  a  dusky  colour.  Its 
nest  is  large,  being  nearly  three  feet  in 
diameter  ;  it  is  composed  of  sticks  bound 
together  by  fibrous  roots,  and  lined  with 
leaves.  It  generally  lays  two  eggs,  some- 
what larger  than  those  of  a  hen,  and 
variegated  like  the  bird  itself.  The  young 
ones  are  very  voracious,  and  are  well  sup- 
plied with  various  kinds  of  food  by  the 
parents.  This  bird  has  been  found, 
though  rarely,  in  great  Britain  ;  it  builds 
its  nest  in  the  caverns  of  rocks,  in  moun- 
tains, and  almost  inaccessible  places,  and 
is  seldom  seen  on  the  plains,  or  perched 
on  trees  ;  it  feeds  on  young  hares,  rabbits, 
rats,  mice,  and  reptiles  of  various  kinds. 

"  The  Long-eared  Owl.  {Horn  Owl, 
Slriv  Ulus,  Linn.;  Le  Hiboit,  Buff  )— 
Its  length  is  fourteen  inches  ;  breadth, 
somewhat  more  than  three  feet.  Its  bill 
is  black;  irides  of  a  bright  yellow;  the 
radiated  circle  round  each  eye  is  of  a 
light  cream  colour,  in  some  parts  tinged 
with  red ;  between  the  bill  and  the  eye 


there  is  a  circular  streak,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour  ;  another  circle  of  a  dark  rusty 
brown  entirely  surrounds  the  face  ;  its 
horns  or  ears  consist  of  six  feathers, 
closely  laid  together,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  tipped  and  edged  with  yellow  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  beautifully 
pencilled  with  fine  streaks  of  white,  rusty, 
and  brown ;  the  breast  and  neck  are 
yellow,  finely  marked  with  dusky  streaks, 
pointing  downwards  ;  the  belly,  thighs, 
and  vent  feathers  are  of  a  light  cream 
colour;  upon  each  wing  there  are  four 
or  five  large  white  spots  ;  the  quill  and 
tail  feathers  are  marked  with  dusky  and 
reddish  bars  :  the  legs  are  feathered  down 
to  the  claws,  which  are  very  sharp  ;  the 
outer  claw  is  moveable,  and  may  be 
turned  backwards. 

"  This  bird  is  common  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country  ;  its 
usual  haunts  are  in  old  ruined  buildings, 
in  rocks,  and  in  hollow  trees.  M.  Buffbn 
observes,  that  it  seldom  constructs  a  nest 
of  its  own,  but  not  unfrequently  occupies 
that  of  the  magpie  ;  it  lays  four  or  five 
eggs;  the  young  are  at  first  white,  but 
acquire  their  natural  colour  in  about 
fifteen  days. 

"  The  Short-eared  Owl.  (Strix  Bra- 
chyotus,  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  62,  p.  384.) 
— Length  fourteen  inches ;  breadth  three 
feet.  The  head  is  small,  and  hawklike  ; 
bill  dusky ;  the  irides  are  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  when  the  pupil  is  contracted, 
shine  like  gold  ;  the  circle  round  each 
eye  is  of  a  dirty  white,  with  dark  streaks 
pointing  outwards;  immediately  round 
the  eye  there  is  a  circle  of  black  ;  the 
two  horns  or  ears  consist  of  not  more 
than  three  feathers,  of  a  pale  brown  or 
tawny  colour,  with  a  dark  streak  in  the 
middle  of  each  ;  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  variously  marked  with  dark 
brown  and  tawny,  the  feathers  are  mostly 
edged  with  the  latter ;  the  breast  and 
belly  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  marked  with 
dark  longitudinal  streaks,  which  are 
most  numerous  on  the  breast :  the  legs 
and  feet  are  eovered  with  feathers  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour  ;  the  claws  are  much 
hooked  and  black  :  the  wings  are  long, 
and  extend  beyond  the  tail  ;  tlie  quills 
are  marked  with  alternate  bars  of  a  dusky 
and  pale  brown  ;  the  tail  is  likewise 
marked  with  bars  of  the  same  colours, 
and  the  middle  feathers  are  distinguished 
by  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  yellow 
space  ;  the  tip  is  white.  Of  several  of 
these  birds,  both  male  and  female,  with 
which  this  work  has  been  favoured,  both 
sexes  had  the  upright  tufts  or  ears  :  in 
one  which  was  alive,  they  were  very  con- 
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spicuous,  and  appeared  more  erect  while 
the  bird  remained  undisturbed ;  but, 
when  frightened,  were  scarcely  to  be 
seen  :  in  the  dead  birds  they  were  hardly 
discernible  : 

"  Mr.  Pennant  seems  to  be  the  first 
describer  of  this  rare  and  beautiful  spe- 
cies, which  he  supposes  to  be  a  bird  of 
passage,  as  it  only  visits  us  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  and  disappears  in  the 
spring.  It  flies  by  day,  and  sometimes 
is  seen  in  companies:  twenty-eight  were 
once  counted  in  a  turnip  field  in  No- 
vember. It  is  found  chiefly  in  wooded 
or  mountainous  countries :  its  food  is 
principally  field-mice. 

"  The  Female  Horned  Owl. — This 
bird  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  former  ; 
the  colours  and  marks  were  the  same, 
but  much  darker,  and  the  spots  on  the 
breast  larger  and  more  numerous;  the 
ears  were  not  discernible.  Being  a  dead 
bird,  and  having  not  seen  any  other  at  the 
time,  the  editors  supposed  it  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct kind  ;  but  having  since  seen  several 
both  males  and  females,  they  are  con- 
vinced of  the  mistake. 

"TheWhiteOwl,  BabnOwLjChurch 
Owl,  GiLLiiiowT,  Screech  Owl,  (Slrix 
Flammea,  Linn.  ;  L'Effruie,  on,  La  Fre- 
saia,  Buff.) — Length  fourteen  inches. 
Bill,  pale  horn  colour  ;  eyes  dark ;  the 
radiated  circle  round  the  eye  is  composed 
of  feathers  of  the  most  delicate  softness, 
and  perfectly  white;  the  head,  back,  and 
wings,  are  of  a  pale  chestnut,  beautifully 
powdered  with  very  fine  grey  and  brown 
spots,  intermixed  with  white;  the  breast, 
belly,  and  thighs,  are  white ;  on  the 
former  are  a  few  dark  spots :  the  legs  are 
feathered  down  to  the  toes,  which  are  co- 
vered with  short  hairs;  the  wings  extend 
beyond  the  tail,  wliich  is  short,  and  marked 
with  alternate  bars  of  dusky  and  white  ; 
the  claws  are  white.  Birds  of  this  kind 
vary  considerably  :  of  several  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  editors,  the  differences 
were  very  conspicuous,  the  colours  being 
more  or  less  faint  according  to  the  age  of 
the  bird ;  the  breast  in  some  was  white, 
without  spots,  in  others  pale  yellow. 

"  The  wliite  owl  is  well  known,  and  is 
often  seen  in  the  most  populous  towns, 
frequenting  churches,  old  houses,  mail- 
ings, and  other  uninhabited  buildings, 
where  it  continues  during  the  day,  and 
leaves  its  haunts  in  the  twilight  in  quest 
of  its  prey.  It  has  obtained  the  name  of 
screech  owl  from  its  cries,  repeated  at  in- 
tervals, and  rendered  loud  and  frightful 
from  tlie  stillness  of  the  night.  During 
its  repose  it  makes  a  blowing  noise,  re- 
sembling the  snoring  of  a  man.   It  makes 


no  nest,  but  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  holes 
of  walls,  and  lays  five  or  six,  of  a  whitish 
colour.  It  feeds  on  mice  and  small  birds, 
which  it  swallows  whole,  and  afterwards 
emits  the  bones,  feathers,  and  other  indi- 
gestible parts,  at  its  month,  in  the  form 
of  small  round  cakes,  which  are  often 
found  in  the  empty  buildings  it  frequents. 

"  The  Tawnv  Owl,  Common  Brown 
Ivy  Owi,  or  Howlet.  (Strix  stridula, 
Linn.  ;  Le  Chat-huant,  Buff.) — This 
bird  is  about  the  size  of  the  last.  Its 
bill  is  white;  eyes  dark  blue;  the  radi- 
ated feathers  round  the  eyes  are  white, 
finely  streaked  with  brown  ;  the  head, 
neck,  back,  wing  coverts,  and  scapulars, 
are  of  a  tawny  brown  colour,  finely  pow- 
dered and  spotted  with  dark  brown  and 
black;  on  the  wing  coverts  and  scapulars 
are  several  large  white  spots,  regularly 
placed  so  as  to  form  three  rows ;  the 
quill  feathers  are  marked  with  alternate 
bars  of  light  and  dark  brown  ;  the  breast 
and  belly  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  marked 
with  narrow  dark  streaks  pointing  down- 
wards, and  crossed  with  others  of  the 
same  colour  ;  the  legs  are  feathered  down 
to  the  toes  ;  the  claws  are  large,  much 
hooked,  and  white.  This  species  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  ;  it  frequents 
woods,  and  builds  its  nest  in  the  hollows 
of  trees. 

"The  Little  Owl.  (^Strix paxserina, 
Linn.  ;  La  Clieveche  ou  Petite  Clionelte, 
Buff.) — This  is  the  smallest  of  the  owl 
kind,  not  being  larger  than  a  blackbird. 
Its  bill  is  brown  at  the  base,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour  at  the  tip ;  eyes  pale  yellow  ; 
the  circular  feathers  on  the  face  are 
white,  tipped  with  black ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  of  an  olive  brown 
colour ;  the  top  of  the  head  and  wing 
coverts  are  spotted  with  white ;  the 
breast  and  belly  white,  spotted  with 
brown  ;  the  feathers  of  the  tail  are  barred 
with  rust-colour  and  brown,  and  tipped 
with  white;  the  legs  are  covered  with 
down  of  a  rusty  colour  mixed  with  white  ; 
the  toes  and  claws  are  of  a  brownish 
colour.  It  frequents  rocks  and  caverns 
and  ruined  buildings,  and  builds  its  nest, 
which  is  constructed  in  the  rudest  man- 
ner, in  the  most  retired  jilaces  ;  it  lays 
five  eggs,  spotted  with  white  and  yellow. 
It  sees  better  in  the  day  time  than  other 
nocturnal  birds,  and  gives  chase  to  swal- 
lows and  other  small  birds  on  the  wing; 
it  likewise  feeds  on  mice,  which  it  tears 
in  pieces  with  its  bill  and  claws,  and 
swallows  them  by  morsels  ;  it  is  said  to 
pluck  the  birds  which  it  kills  before  it 
eats  them,  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
other   owls.      It   is  rarely   met  with    in 
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England  ;  it  is  sometimes  found  in  York- 
shire, Flintshire,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London. 

«  *  •  » 

"  Having  some  acquaintance  with  a 
tame  brown  owl,  I  find  that  it  casts  up  the 
fur  of  mice,  and  the  feathers  of  birds  in 
pellets,  after  the  manner  of  hawks  ;  when 
full,  like  a  dog,  it  hides  what  it  cannot 
eat. 

"  The  young  of  the  barn-owl  are  not 
easily  raised,  as  they  want  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  mice  :  whereas  the  young 
of  the  brown  owl  will  eat  indiscriminately 
all  that  is  brought ;  snails,  rats,  kittens, 
puppies,  magpies,  and  any  kind  of  car- 
rion or  offal. 

•'  The    owl    is    distinguished,    among 
birds  of  the  rapacious  kind,  by  peculiar 
and  striking  characters  ;  its  outward  ap- 
pearance is  not  more  singular   tliau   its 
habits  and  dispositions.      Unable  to  bear 
the  brighter  light  of  the  sun,  the  owl  re- 
tires   to    some   lonely   retreat,   where    it 
passes  the  day  in  silence  and  obscurity  ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  evening,  when  all 
nature    is  desirous    of  repose,    and    the 
smaller  animals,  which  are  its  principal 
food,  are  seeking  their  nestling  places,  the 
owl  comes  forth  from  its  lurking  holes  in 
quest  of  its  prey.    Its  eyes  are  admirably 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  being  so  formed 
as  to  distinguish  objects  with  greater  fa- 
cility in  the  dusk  than  in  broad  day-light. 
Its  flight  is  low  and  silent  during  its  noc- 
turnal excursions,  and  when  it  rests,  it  is 
then  only  known  by  its  frightful  and  re- 
iterated cries,  with  which  it  interrupts  the 
silence  of  the  night.      During  the  day, 
the  owl   is   seldom   seen,  but,   if  forced 
from  his  retreat,  his  flight  is  broken  and 
interrupted,  and  he  is  sometimes  attended 
by    numbers   of   small    birds   of   various 
kinds,   who,    seeing  his  embarrassment, 
pursue  him  with  incessant  cries,  and  tor- 
ment him  with  their  movements:  the  jay, 
the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  the  redbreast, 
and  the  titmouse,  all  assemble  to  hurry 
and  perplex  him.     During  all  this,   the 
owl  remains  perched  upon  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  and  answers  them  only  with  awk- 
ward and  insignificant  gestures,  turning 
his  head,  eyes,  and  body,  with  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  mockery  and  aflfectation.    All 
the  species  of  owls,  however,  are  not  alike 
dazzled  and  confused  with  the  light  of  the 
sun  ;  some  of  them  being  able  to  fly,  and 
see  distinctly  in  open  day. 

"  Nocturnal  birds  of  prey  ara  generally 
divided  into  two  kinds — that  which  hath 
horns  or  ears,  and  that  which  is  earless 
or  without  horns.  These  horns  consist 
of  small   tufts   of  feathers,   standing  up 


like  ears  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which 
are  erected  or  depressed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  animal;  and  in  all  probability  are 
of  use  in  directing  the  organs  of  hearing, 
which  are  very  large,  to  their  proper 
object.  Both  kinds  agree  in  having  their 
eyes  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  pursue 
their  prey  with  much  less  light  than  other 
birds.  The  general  character  of  the  owl 
is  as  follows  : — The  eyes  are  large,  and 
are  surrounded  with  a  radiated  circle  of 
feathers,  of  which  the  eye  itself  is  the 
centre  ;  the  beak  and  talons  are  strong 
and  crooked;  the  body  very  short,  but 
thick,  and  well  covered  with  a  coat  of  the 
softest  and  most  delicate  plumage;  the 
external  edges  of  the  outer  quill  feathers 
in  general  are  finely  fringed,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  smoothness  and  silence  of 
its  flight. 

The  Owlery  at  Arundel  Castle. 
We  were  unwilling  to  leave  this  vene- 
rable castle  without  the  sight  of  the  owls, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Great 
Britain.  We  were  introduced  to  an 
utterly  ruined  part  of  the  ancient  castle, 
where,  upon  entering  the  inclosure,  we 
saw  a  number  of  these  strange  looking 
creatures,  hopping  about  with  an  un- 
graceful gait,  and  staring  at  us  with  looks 
of  wonderful  sagacity.  One  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  a  subterraneous  excavation, 
and  upon  the  keeper  pronouncing  ''  bow, 
wow,"  the  owl  instantly  returned  the 
expression,  retiring  at  the  same  time 
back  again  into  his  hole,  till  it  actually 
got  out  of  sight.  The  other  owls  were 
driven  by  the  keeper  into  one  corner  of 
the  yard ;  they  ranged  themselves  along 
a  piece  of  old  timber,  altogether  preseni- 
ing  a  spectacle  which  raised  in  my  mind 
some  singular  emotions.  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  largest  of  them  was  marked 
by  an  unusual  degree  of  solemnity. 

These  owls  are  the  finest  of  the  horned 
kind,  and  the  keeper  shewed  no  small 
pride  in  the  exhibition  of  them.  "Beauty, 
Beauty,"  was  the  name  by  which  he 
called  them  together,  and  they  seemed 
to  recognise  the  propriety  of  the  appel- 
lation with  a  becoming  consciousness. 
Upon  the  justness  of  this  term,  however, 
the  keeper  and  myself  were  by  no  means 
agreed. 

With  respect  to  the  sight  of  the  owls, 
they  are  so  overpowered  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  day,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  same  spot  without  stirring; 
and  when  they  are  forced  to  leave  their 
retreat,  their  flight  is  tardy  and  inter- 
rupted, being  afraid  of  striking  against 
the  intervening  obstacles.  The  other 
birds,  perceiving  their  constrained  situa- 
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tion,  delight  to  insult  them ;  the  tit- 
mouse, the  finch,  the  redbreast,  the  jay, 
the  thrush,  &c.  assemble  to  enjoy  the 
sport.  The  bird  of  night  remains  perched 
upon  a  branch,  motionless  and  con- 
founded ;  hears  their  cries,  which  are 
incessantly  repeated,  but  it  answers  them 
only  with  insignificant  gestures,  turning 
round  its  head  and  its  body  with  a  foolish 
air.  It  even  suffers  itself  to  be  assaulted 
without  making  resistance  ;  the  smallest, 
the  weakest  of  its  enemies,  are  the  most 
eager  to  torment  and  turn  it  into  ridicule. 
The  keep  in  which  the  owls  are  shewn  is 
an  undoubted  remnant  of  the  original 
Saxon  building,  and  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  antiquary. 

This  owlery  is  thus  spoken  of  by  an- 
other visitor :  "The  owls,  which  are  still 
to  be  seen,  are  uncommonly  elegant 
birds,  and  extremely  large,  some  of  them 
measuring  across  the  wings,  when  ex- 
tended, from  eight  to  ten  feet.  Their 
plumage  is  particularly  beautiful,  and 
tlieir  eyes  brilliant.  The  late  duke  pro- 
cured them  from  North  America." 


TURKISH  STORY-TELLING. 

[The  following  is  an  authentic  specimen 
of  the  tales  which  are  listened  to  with  so 
much  delight  by  the  Orientals,  and  the 
invention  and  narration  of  which  are  a 
distinct  and  very  profitable  business  a- 
mong  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  It  was 
taken  down  in  short-hand,  from  the  lips 
of  an  itinerant  "story-teller,"  by  a  recent 
traveller  in  Asia  Minor.] 

"  On  tiie  second  day  of  the  Bairam, 
three  Turkish  dames,  the  wives  of  the 
Doukanji,  or  dealer  in  all  commodities, 
of  the  Tchiboukji,  or  maker  of  pipes,  and 
of  the  Papoutji,  the  vender  of  yellow,  red, 
and  other  slippers,  agreed  to  walk  and 
see  all  the  magnificent  spectacles  usually 
presented  on  this  high  holiday,  and  per- 
haps take  a  ride  or  a  swing  in  one  of  the 
untold  varieties  of  wooden  vehicles,  which 
bring  such  a  harvest  of  paras  to  the  pro- 
prietors; that  is  supposing  they  could  be 
allowed  to  pass  for  grown  children,  well 
huddled  up  in  their  feridjes. 

"  They  liad  not  proceeded  far,  when 
their  eyes  lighted  all  at  once  on  a  glittering 
object,  dazzling  the  siglit  in  a  May-day's 
sun.  It  was  a  beautiful  ring,  a  large 
emerald  in  the  centre,  with  rubies  around 
it.  It  was  clear  that  some  less  happy 
fair  one  had  dropped  the  precious  orna- 
ment, and  was  probably  mourning  its 
loss;  on  this  point,  however,  the  finders 
did  not  bestow  much  thought ;  they  had 
found  it,  and  the  only  question  to  be  de- 


cided  was,    as  it  could  not  be   divided, 
whose  it  should  be. 

"  In  this  dilemma,  a  wise  thought  struck 
the  wife  of  the  Doukanji,  to  refer  the 
decision  to  the  first  person  they  met.  On 
this  day,  when  all  the  world  was  abroad, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  people, 
and  the  first  man  they  saw,  and  who  of 
course  was  to  be  the  arbiter,  was  Hadji 
Suleiman,  the  Termandji,  tlie  old  one- 
eyed  miller ;  and  it  was  no  miracle  they 
should  see  him,  for  he  was  coming  out  of 
his  mill  door. 

"  As  he  was  not  a  Paris,  neither  were 
the  fair  competitors  goddesses,  the  miller 
therefore  sagely  decided  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  dangerous 
point  of  comparative  personal  charms, 
and  referred  the  thing  solely  to  a  trial  of 
intellect.  His  decision  was,  that  the  ring 
should  be  adjudged  to  be  lawful  prize  to 
her  wlio  should  prove  that  she  had  out- 
witted her  husband  in  the  cleverest  way. 
"  The  wife  of  the  Tchiboukji  took  the 
lead,  and  was  followed  by  the  wife  of  the 
Papoutji,  but  neither  of  them  said  any 
tiling  that  was  worth  repeating,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  about  pipes  and  leather. 
The  wife  of  the  Doukanji  is  called  upon 
last. 

"  Her  husband,  Hassan  Asian  Oglou, 
better  known  in  the  bazaar  by  the  name 
of  Koutchuck  Hassan,  (little  Hassan,) 
had  opened  his  shop  and  shut  it  every  day 
for  twenty  years  past.  His  attention  to 
business  had  given  him  respectability, 
and  he  was  reputed  to  be  somebody — 
possessor  of  a  pipe  with  a  real  amber 
mouthpiece,  and  sending  often  to  the 
Cafidjis  to  treat  his  customers,  Hassan 
was  reported  to  be  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances; and  the  report  was  a  true 
one. 

"  But  Hassan  was  more  comfortable  in 
his  shop  than  in  his  house,  at  least  so 
thought  his  wife,  and  she  tried  to  make 
him  think  so  too. 

"  Unhappily  her  affections  were  less 
strongly  inclined  towards  Hassan,  than 
to  a  holy  dervish,  whose  melodious  cry 
of  '  hok,  hok,  hok,'  while  seated  day 
after  day  on  the  bench  before  her  door, 
had  completely  driven  Hassan  out  of  her 
heart  ;  tlie  more  surprising,  as  the  two 
men  were  exactly  like  each  other  in  size, 
height,  and  feature,  as  two  camel  beads. 
"  The  holy  man  found  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  wife  that  there  was  no 
liarm  in  exchanging  a  doukanji  for  a 
dervish ;  and  no  sooner  was  she  con- 
vinced, than  the  projected  exchange  was 
carried  into  effect. 

"  Hassan,  who  little  dreamt  of  what 
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was  liatching,  came  home  from  his  shop 
in  unusual  gaiety  ;  he  had  sold  so  much 
ottar  of  roses,  so  many  ivory  boxes  of 
surme,  and  so  many  strings  of  Mecca 
beads,  that  he  was  determined  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  a  milk  chalva,  and  his 
wife  was  ordered  to  prepare  it.  Nothing 
could  be  more  apropos  than  such  an 
order,  nor  more  seasonable  than  the  hour 
when  it  was  given — the  milk  chalva  was 
speedily  prepared,  and  as  it  was  done 
while  Hassan  was  devoutly  performing 
his  Akhschamnamazy,  or  prayer  after 
sunset,  a  miscal  or  two  of  afliom  was 
mixed  up  with  the  dainty  dish. 

"  Hassan's  appetite  being  always  gra- 
duated according  to  the  amount  of  his 
shop  receipts,  he  indulged  so  much  en 
gourmand  as  fairly  to  eat  the  whole  of  the 
milk  chalva.  Tlie  potent  effects  of  the 
attiom  were  instantly  demonstrated,  and 
the  happy  Doukanji  was  soon  in  profound 
sleep,  dreaming  of  customers  and  milk 
chalva. 

"  About  one  hundred  yards  off",  at  the 
corner  of  four  streets,  was  a  Tekkiee,  or 
convent  of  dervishes,  aiid  connected  with 
it  one  of  those  charitable  places,  where, 
through  an  iron  grating,  a  number  of 
iron  cups,  chained  to  the  grating,  are 
always  filled  and  refilled  for  the  thirsty 
passenger.  It  was  the  duty  of  our  der- 
vish to  superintend  this  cup-filling. 

"  It  was  to  this  place  that  poor  Hassan 
was  conveyed  in  the  midst  of  his  dreams, 
and  being  laid  down  softly  on  the  stone 
floor,  his  transformation  into  a  dervish 
quickly  took  place,  by  being  divested  of 
his  benish  and  turban,  and  enveloped  in 
the  long  and  ample  white  felt-robe  of  the 
dervish,  with  his  girdle,  in  which  hung 
his  horn,  belted  round  his  waist,  and  the 
«ugar-loaf  white  felt-cap  substituted  for 
the  turban.  The  transformation  com- 
pleted, the  dervish  returned  to  the  house, 
and  so  perfect  was  the  resemblance,  that 
the  servants  readily  admitted  him  as  their 
■old  master. 

"It  was  long  after  the  hour  of  raying 
the  ilkinndy-namazy  ;  that  is  to  say,  long 
after  noon  of  the  following  day,  before 
Hassan  awoke  from  his  long-nap.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looking  around 
him,  rubbed  his  eyes  again,  persuaded 
that  he  was  still  dreaming.  Convinced  at 
length  that  he  was  broad  awake,  he  could 
not  imagine  how  he  came  into  this  place, 
and  less  so,  how  he  was  transformed  into 
a  dervish  :  attributing  it  all  to  the  agency 
of  the  gins,  his  thoughts  revert  to  his 
shop,  and  seeing  the  sun  already  declining, 
he  hurries  thither,  lamenting  to  have  lost 
many  a  good  customer  by  his  strange  nap. 


He  finds  the  shop  shut,  and  concluding 
he  had  left  it  so  himself  the  preceding 
evening,  instead  of  going  home  for  the 
key,  attempted  to  force  the  lock. 

"  The  neighbours,  and  especially  Has- 
san's best  friends,  the  kabobji,  the  sher- 
betji,  the  barber  and  the  baker,  fall  at 
once  on  the  supposed  dervish,  and 
threaten  him  with  the  bastinado  for  his 
felonious  intentions.  '  How,  dervish  !' 
said  Hassan,  '  I  am  no  dervish  ;  am  I 
not  your  old  friend  Hassan  Asian  Oglou, 
or,  as  you  are  better  pleased  to  call  me, 
Koutchuk  Ha.ssan  ?  How  I  came  by 
this  dress  I  know  not,  but  by  my  beard 
and  your  own,  I  tell  the  truth.'  'You 
are  a  father  of  lies,'  cried  the  whole 
party — do  we  not  know  that  face  well 
enough,  covered  by  that  cap  of  sanctity 
as  a  cloak  for  all  sort  of  deceits — does 
not  the  horn  set  all  the  dogs  howling 
every  day  before  our  doors,  and  the  hok, 
hok,  hok,  of  your  musical  voice  disturb 
our  rest  every  night?  Get  you  gone  in- 
stantly, or  you  will  suffer  what  you  have 
long  merited.' 

"Hassan,  in  conscious  innocence,  per- 
sisted in  trying  to  open  his  shop-door, 
when  without  farther  ceremony  he  was 
seized  and  bastinadoed  so  unmercifully, 
that  his  legs  could  scarcely  bear  him  to 
the  door  of  his  own  mansion.  Smarting 
with  pain,  his  impatience  to  get  into  his 
house  made  him  knock  so  violently,  that 
the  whole  of  its  inmates  came  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  The  door  was  opened 
by  the  dervish  himself,  whom  Has.san 
was  astonished  to  see  in  his  own  clothes, 
and  which  at  once  told  all  the  story. 
He  began  by  abusing  him ;  but  the 
servants  were  so  fully  convinced  that  the 
dervish  was  their  master  and  Hassan  the 
impostor,  that  they  readily  obeyed  the 
orders  of  their  mistress  to  give  him 
another  bastinado. 

"  The  poor  man  had  then  his  own  door 
shut  upon  him,  and  seated  on  the  ground, 
began  to  ruminate  on  his  strange  fortune, 
and  on  the  course  to  be  adopted.  In 
vain  he  determined  to  apply  to  the  cadi, 
and  have  justice  done  him,  for  he  knew 
well  that  his  wife  had  threatened  to 
apply  to  the  cadi  herself,  and  she  possessed 
more  interest  with  the  administrator  of 
justice  than  her  husband.  What  could 
he  do  ?  he  had  no  longer  a  house,  a  wife, 
or  a  shop,  and  without  the  latter  how- 
could  he  live  ? 

"  Driven  to  desperation,  he  determines 
to  quit  the  country,  and  as  soon  as  his 
feet  were  in  a  travelling  state,  he  sets  out 
— and  having  fortunately  in  his  inner 
girdle,  for  he  had  only  been  stripped  of 
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his  outer  vestments,  a  roll  of  mahmou- 
dies,  which,  tor  security,  Hassan  always 
prudently  kept  so  close  to  his  person,  he 
was  enabled  to  begin  lite  again,  though 
not  in  so  splendid  a  style  as  he  had 
been  hitherto  acc\istomed  to. 

"  Seven  long  years  had  passed  away, 
and  Hassan,  though  not  much  discon- 
tented with  his  change  of  fortime,  for  he 
was  submissive  to  whatever  was  the  will 
of  God,  thought  he  would  return  once 
more  to  his  native  town,  for  local  attach- 
ment beats  even  in  a  Mussulman's  heart; 
he  thought  of  his  wife  too  with  affection, 
little  as  she  merited  it. 

"  His  arrangements  were  soon  com- 
pleted ;  and  having  engaged  a  return 
horse  from  a  caterdgi,  he  was  soon  on 
his  road.  His  girdle  was  heavier  than 
when  he  left,  for  Hassan  was  a  thrifty 
man,  and  the  mahmoudies  were  nearly 
doubled. 

"  While  Hassan  is  on  his  journey,  it  is 
time  to  see  what  is  going  on  at  his  own 
house.  His  wife  had  long  been  con- 
science -  smitten,  and  would  willingly 
have  dismissed  the  dervish  and  taken 
back  her  husband,  but,  with  all  the  in- 
quiries she  could  make,  no  news  could 
be  heard  of  him.  The  dervish,  there- 
fore, personated  Hassan  still,  and  found 
the  gain  of  a  Doukanji  more  agreeable 
than  filling  water-cups,  and  crying  '  hok, 
hok,  liok.' 

"  The  mind  of  his  partner  in  crime 
became,  notwithstanding,  daily  more  un- 
easy, and  she  as  earnestly  longed  to  be 
making  a  milk  chal  va  for  her  poor  Hassan, 
as  she  had  longed  before  to  get  rid  of 
him. 

"  Hassan  continued  his  route,  and  the 
caterdgi  having  fairly  performed  his  con- 
tract, and  set  him  dowji  once  more  in 
his  old  town,  Hassan's  cogitations  were 
at  work  for  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  present  history  of  his  house  and  his 
shop. 

"  He  knew  that  no  one  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  news,  truth,  or 
scandal  of  tlie  place  than  Eyub,  the 
humanji.  He  therefore  went  directly 
to  the  bath,  and  finding  that  he  was 
received  in  the  usual  business-like  way, 
without  any  expression  of  surprise  or 
one  single  remark,  Hassan  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  why  Eyub  did  not 
congratulate  him  on  his  return  after  so 
long  an  absence.  'Wonderful!'  said 
tlie  shampooer,  '  long  absence,  indeed  ! 
why.  it  was  hut  i/eslerclai/  that  I  had  you 
vmder  my  hands  upon  the  marble,  and 
did  you  not  roar  out  as  you  used  to  do, 
when    I  kneaded    that    projecting    lump 


on  the  shoulder  a  little  harder  than  was 
pleasant  ?'  Hassan  insisted  it  was  seven 
long  years  since  he  had  been  there,  and 
the  otlier  insisted  so  positively  that  he 
was  mad  in  saying  so,  that  Hassan  walked 
away  in  a  pet  to  his  own  house. 

"  His  knock  at  the  door  was  more 
cautious  and  less  awakening  than  the 
former  one,  for  the  bastinado  was  not  yet 
forgotten  ;  but  how  agreeably  was  he  sur- 
prised when  the  door  was  opened  by  his 
wife,  with  a  face  which  said  plainly,  I 
am  glad  to  see  you. 

"It  must  be  understood  that  the  dervish 
had  been  some  time  dismissed  to  his 
tekkie  and  water  filling,  and  the  lady, 
sincerely  penitent,  determined  to  atone 
for  past  misconduct. 

"  She  considered  it  necessary,  however, 
to  her  plan,  to  keep  her  husband  in 
delusion  still  a  little  longer — and  tliere- 
fore  wlien  she  saw  him  at  the  door,  she 
threw  as  much  unconcern  into  the  plea- 
sure which  his  return  gave  her  as  she 
could  muster;  and  her  first  words  were, 
I  hat  the  milk  chalva,  which  he  had 
ordered  was  spoiling,  as  he  had  taken  so 
long  a  nap.  '  A  Ipng  nap,  indeed,'  said 
Hassan,  'seven  years  are  a  pretty  long 
nap  ;  to  say  nothing  of  my  journey  from 
Kutaieh,  too,  and  that  is  not  a  step.' 
'  What  are  you  talking  about  seven 
years  at  Kutaieh  ?'  rejoined  the  dame ; 
'where  are  your  brains  travelling  to? 
Why,  did  you  not,  this  very  afternoon, 
when  you  came  from  your  shop,  order  a 
milk  chalva,  and  did  you  not  fall  asleep 
while  I  was  preparing  it,  and  have  you 
not  slept  so  long  that  it  is  as  hard  as  the 
ostrich's  egg  in  the  great  mosque  ?' 

"The  husband,  perplexed  to  insanity, 
next  shews  his  swollen  feet,  in  evidence 
of  the  long  journey  he  had  just  taken. 
The  affectionate  wife  cautioned  him 
against  saying  a  word  more  about  it,  as 
he  would  perhaps  be  bastinadoed  by  the 
cadi  to  cure  him  of  his  disposition  to 
lying. 

"  Bewildered  and  confounded  more  and 
more,  Hassan  goes  next  to  his  shop,  not 
to  open  it,  for  it  was  after  the  hour,  but 
to  see  if  it  really  stood  in  the  same  place. 
It  not  only  had  not  changed  its  locality, 
but  his  old  friends  the  kabobji,  the 
shcrbetji,  the  barber  and  the  baker, 
were  in  their  shops,  and  employed  as 
usual. 

'•  Hassan  waits  patiently  for  the  felicita- 
tions which  he  doubted  not  would  come 
upon  him  thick  as  locusts  upon  young 
corn,  but  when  not  one  /losh  gelde  esciLpes 
their  lips,  he  upbraids  them  bitterly  for 
such  want  of  friendship,  after  a  seven 
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years'  absence.  '  How  seven  years  ?' 
cried  all  four,  and  many  others  of  tlie 
bazaar,  with  one  voice,  '  how  seven 
years?  Did  we  not  see  you  open  and 
shut  your  shop  yesterday,  and  have  you 
not  been  there  sitting  and  smoking  day 
after  day  for  four-and-twenty  years  with- 
out having  your  place  empty  a  single 
day  ?  What  evil  eye  has  bewildered  your 
brains  to  talk  of  seven  years'  absence  ?" 

"  What  could  poor  Hassan  do  ?  He 
began  seriously  to  suspect  that  he  had 
been  dreaming  ;  and  going  home  to  his 
wife  confessed  hisbelief  of  it,  and  quietly 
ate  his  milk  chalva. 

"  '  The  ring  is  yours,'  cried  the  miller 
to  his  talented  dame — take  it,  and  take 
yourself  away  with  it  as  fast  as  possible, 
lest  you  should  be  disposed  to  exercise 
your  ingenuity  here.'" 


OLD  ENGLISH  COMEDIES. 

"  Comedy  is  a  graceful  ornament  to  the 
civil  order:  the  Corinthian  capital  of  polished 
society.  Like  the  mirrors  which  have  been 
added  to  the  sides  of  one  of  our  theatres,  it 
reflects  the  images  of  grace,  of  gaiety,  and  of 
pleasure  double,  and  completes  the  perspective 
of  human  lite." 

The  above  sentence,  it  is  presumed,  was 
written  with  reference  to  the  comedies 
that  held  possession  of  the  stage  in  the 
days  of  our  unenlightened  ancestors,  some 
century  and  a  half  ago  ;  for,  if  applied 
to   the   three  and  five-act   farces   which 
modern  manufacturers  impudently  bap- 
tise  by  the   name  of  "  comedies,"  and 
which    the  present  generation  are  well 
contented  to  receive  as  such,  instead  of  a 
graceful    truth,  it   becomes    a   piece   of 
caustic  irony,  from  the  pointed  severity 
of  which  neither  the  public  nor  the  play- 
wrights of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty. nine  have  wherewithal  to  shield 
themselves.    Without  at  all  canting  about 
the  "good  old  times,"  it  must  be  con- 
ceded on  all  hands,  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  faults  and  deficiencies  of 
our  ancestors,  and  however  well  assured 
the  present  self-sufficient  race  of  mortals 
may  feel   of  their   general    superiority, 
they  are  at  present  at  an  immeasureable 
distance  behind  them  in  every  depart- 
ment of  dramatic  literature,  but   more 
particularly    in    comedy.       Formerly    a 
comedy  was  a  work  of  genius — a  green 
leaf  added  to  the  literary  coronal  of  the 
land — it  was  then  composed  of  sparkling 
wit   and    rare    invention — of  characters 
rich  and  racy,   yet  natural ;   and  of  inci- 
dent, gay  and  sprightly,  yet  probable;  and 
was  indeed  a  mirror  to  shew  "  the  very  age 


and  body  of  the  time,  its  form  and  pres- 
sure."    Now,  wliat  JS  a  comedy  ?    Messrs. 
Morton,    Peake,    and     Poole    can     best 
answer     that   question.      "  Ay,    tell    us 
that,  and  unyoke."     It  is  a  thing  where 
the  broad  and  coarse  extravagancies  of 
farce  are  jutnbled  together  with  mawk- 
ish and  lachrymose  sentimentality,  where 
the    characters     are    caricatures    vilely 
executed,    and    the    incidents    precisely 
such  as  could  not  by  any  possibility  ever 
have  taken   place — where    the  dialogue 
consists  of  puns,   slang,  stray  jests,  and 
flowers  of  rhetoric  from  the  circulating 
libraries,  with  a  copious  infusion  of  ordi- 
nary sliji-slop  conversation — where  the 
jokes   are  all  practical;  and   stiuTiblmg 
over  a  chair,   or  drawing  out  a  ragged 
pocket-handkerchief,    are    among     the 
happiest  inventions  of  the  author ;  and 
though,  at  times,  a  few  gleatns  of  hu- 
mour may  shine  athwart  the  gloom,  yet 
Wit,  who  is  a  little  more  aristocratical 
and  choice  in  his  company,  absents  him- 
self altogether.      And  what    is    it    that 
makes     this     farrago    of    abominations 
escape  the  fate  decreed  against  all  sinful 
transgressions?      It  is  stage  effect.     To 
this    every  tiling  is  sacrificed — this   tlie 
cOuthors  have  studied,  and  this  they  un- 
derstand, and  hence  the  secret  of  theii' 
disgraceful  success. 

It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  be  said, 
that  this  and  this  alone  strictly  applies 
to  the  three  gentlemen  mentioned  aliove, 
though  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  reading  their  works,  (particularly 
Morton's)  will  find  that  a  great  part 
may  be  truly  applied  to  most  of  their 
productions.  They  are  mentioned  by 
name,  because  they  are  the  three  best 
of  the  numerous  herd  of  stage  writers  of 
the  present  day;  and  Poole,  in  his  Paul 
Pry,  has  even  given  us  a  gliinpse  of 
better  things.  True,  the  dialogue  in 
that  piece  is  meagre  enough,  but  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  broad  humour  and  no 
sentiment  ;  the  situations  are  extremely 
laughable,  and  the  character  of  the  in- 
quisitive Mr.  Pry  himself  very  cleverly 
sketched.  It  would  be  well  if  we  had 
more  pieces  like  this,  instead  of  such 
plays  as  "  Town  and  Country,"  which 
Kean  honoured  and  brought  into  notice 
by  personating  the  mouthing  and  me- 
lancholy hero,  and  which  example  many 
clever  actors  have  since  inconsiderately 
followed. 

But,  alas  !  for  the  dashing  gallants 
and  wits  that  glitter  in  the  pages  of 
Wycherly,  Congreve,  Vanburgh,  and 
Farquhar.  Their  day,  we  fear,  is  now 
gone  few  ever.  william  cox. 
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THE  HEAD  OF  CLEANDER. 

A   ROMAN   STOKV. 

Chapter  IV. 
It  happened  that  the  messenger  who  had 
been  scourged  by  Cleander,  a  handsome 
youth  named  Macrinus,  was  a  lover  of 
one  of  the  emperor's  favourite  wives. 
The  insult  and  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived banished  from  his  mind  every 
consideration  but  that  of  private  ven- 
geance. He  was  quick-witted  and  malig- 
nant ;  rapid  to  conceive,  and  bold  and 
swift  to  act.  He  detected,  in  a  moment, 
the  trick  Maternus  had  played  him,  by 
an  expression,  with  which,  in  his 
triumph,  the  ambitious  rebel  had  received 
him  on  returning  from  his  disgraceful 
errand,  and  his  heart  was  instantly  in- 
flamed with  a  burning  desire  of  revenge 
against  the  minister  who  had  punished, 
and  the  soldier  who  had  deliberately  and 
cruelly  thrust  him  where  he  knew  such 
punishment  would  be  the  consequence. 
He  forgot  the  wrongs  of  his  country  in 
his  own.  The  pestilence  and  famine 
which  raged  around  were  nothing  to 
>OL.  III. 


the    lash    of   Cleander   and   the    leer   of 
Maternus. 

Pale  with  rage,  bleeding  and  dusty, 
with  a  scowl  of  demoniac  hate  on  his 
brow,  Macrinus  left  the  clamorous  mob 
to  their  idle  shoutings;  and,  while  Ma- 
ternus was  pronouncing  his  speech,  out- 
stripped the  wind  and  gained  the  villa  of 
the  emperor.  So  sudden  had  been  the 
outbreak  of  this  rebellion,  that  no  sound 
nor  even  intelligence  had  yet  reached  the 
imperial  ear. 

The  villa  into  which  Commodus  was 
accustomed  to  retire,  entirely  abandoning 
the  reins  of  empire  to  the  most  worthless 
favourites,  was  one  of  those  gorgeous 
monuments  of  magnificence  and  luxury 
peculiar  to  the  corrupt  imperial  era,  and 
which  were  well  calculated  to  make  a 
weak  mind  forget  its  mortality.  On 
entering  the  palace,  where,  at  this  m.o- 
ment  of  danger,  he  was  reposing  amid 
the  most  sensual  enjoyments,  the  eye 
was  dazzled  with  every  token  of  splen- 
dour which  the  globe  could  produce  ;  the  ■ 
profusion  of  Babylonian  carpets,  silks 
from  Arabia  and  India,  amber  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Danube, 
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and  precious  stones,  among  which   the 
diamond  and  the  pearl  shone  brilliantly 
conspicuous.     Aromatics,   consumed  in 
all  the  halls  and  apartments,  filled  the 
languid  air  with  incense.     The  Roman 
god  was  attended  by  three  hundred  beau- 
tiful girls,  and  as  many  boys,  of  every 
rank  and  province.    Power,  flattery,  and 
a  life  voluptuous  to  the  wildest  ca'price 
of  fancy  or  the  grossest  dictates  of  pas- 
sion,   had    utterly    extinguished    in    his 
breast  every  trace  of  human  feeling,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  linked  with  his  selfish 
and  sensual  pleasures.     No  one  had  ac- 
cess to  his  presence,  but  the  most  servile 
flatterers  and  abandoned  profligates;  ex- 
cept, indeed,  such  lovely  women  as  had 
been  found  among  his  subjects  worthy 
to   be    dragged   before    the    omnipotent 
voluptuary,  where  neither  law  nor  mercy 
■ — the  fury  of  parental,  fraternal  or  con- 
jugal   indignation — nor   the   terror  and 
despair  of  trembling  beauty  and  innocence 
afforded  the  slightest  barrier  against  his 
unbridled  passion.     So  drenched  was  his 
soul  in  blood  and  crimes,  urged  on  by 
unlimited    power   and    temptation,    and 
the  arts  of  his  flatterers,  that  he  had  ac- 
quired a  distaste  for  all  enjoyments  ex- 
cept those  of  the  blackest  die,  and  found, 
only  in  the  excesses  of  vice,  the  stimulus 
for  which  the  drunkard  flies  to  the  bowL 
On    the    slightest    suspicion   against   a 
senator,   not  only  the  object  himself  at 
once  fell  a  victim,  without  trial  or  warn- 
ing, but  his  most  innocent  relations,  and 
all  who  might  revenge,  or  even  lament 
his  fate,  perished  with  him.     In  the  im- 
mense populousness  of  Rome,  he  regarded 
a  human  life  as  less  valuable  than  that  of 
a  beast ;  and  his  attendants  were  every 
hour  in  danger  of  a  death-blow  from  his 
hand,  for  the  most  trivial  seeming  omis- 
sion of  duty.  When  chafed,  itwasdanger- 
ous  to  approach  him,  even  with  the  most 
cunning  attempts   to  soothe ;    but  with 
intelligence  of  an  unpleasant  nature,  his 
boldest  familiar — his  highest  oflScer — the 
dearest  object  of  his  Iove,durst  not  venture. 
At  the  moment  when  Macrinus  ar- 
rived with  news  of  the  sedition,  it  hap- 
pened that  the  emperor  had  issued  par- 
ticular orders  not  to  be  interrupted.      A 
Greek  girl,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  had 
been  allured  from  her  remote  home,  at 
the  instigation  of  Cleander,  who  knew 
how  to  propitiate  his   master's    favour. 
A  lover  of  the  maiden,  fallen  under  the 
displeasure   of  the   emperor,    had   long 
since    perished     by    tlie    hands    of    the 
executioner;  but  Arete,  ignorant  of  his 
death,  had  been  won  to  kave  her  family, 
and  visit  the  capital  of  the  world,  with  a 


youthful  brother,  and  under  an  escort 
provided  by  Cleander,  believing  that  her 
personal  application  could  save  the  object 
of  her  affections.  She  had,  just  at  this 
crisis,  ascertained  her  loss,  and  the  hor- 
rors of  her  situation  ;  and,  as  Cleander 
entered,  the  astounded  Arete  stood  before 
her  imperial  tyrant,  reckless,  and  aban- 
doned to  passionate  anguish  and  despair. 
The  Parthian  slave,  Sefi  (himself  from  a 
nation  so  corrupt,  that  their  laws  allowed 
marriages  with  mothers  and  sisters),  the 
willing  assister  and  adviser  in  all  his 
master's  profligacy,  announced  the  desire 
of  the  minister  for  an  interview. 

"  Ay,"  cried  the  emperor,  treading 
furiously  to  and  fro  across  the  floor, 
while  his  beautiful  victim  stood  before 
him,  high  and  swelling  with  a  fury  as 
ungovernable  as  his  own.  "  Ay — it  is 
he  I  wish.  My  Cleander,  welcome  !  It 
is  fitting  thou  shouldst  behold  us.  Thy 
emperor  is  fortunate  above  other  kings. 
They  say  I  am  surrounded  by  flatterers. 
By  Pluto,  they  lie  !  My  friends  are 
free,  frank  and  bold.  They  speak  all  in 
their  hearts.  I  am  a  tiger — a  monster. 
The  earth  trembles  under  me — the  gods 
frown  above  me — the  tempest  gatiiers 
around  me.  By  Erebus  !  these  grateful 
sounds  befit  an  emperor's  ear.  Give  me 
wine,  Sefi,"  (a  huge  goblet  of  embossed 
gold,  richly  set  with  pearls  and  diamonds, 
was  filled  by  the  reverential  domestic, 
and  drained  at  a  draught).  Again — tp 
the  brim — I  have  drank  deep  of  truth, 
and  it  is  a  bitter  drug — more  wholesome 
than  thine,  peradventure,  but  not  half  so 
sweet,  though  offered  from  yon  marble 
lips,  and  sparkling  in  yon  flashing  eyes — 
again — slave — again — " 

"  Mighty  master  of  mankind — godlike 
emperor  —  immortal  —  majestic  Com- 
modus — hear  thy  slave  wonder  what 
thing  of  earth  has  dared  thus  to  arouse 
thy  peaceful  nature  !"  and  Cleander  knelt 
at  his  feet. 

The  group  would  have  formed  such  a 
picture  as  men  rarely  paint.  The  em- 
peror stood  glaring  around  with  the  un- 
restrained fierceness  of  a  beast,  while  the 
cold  Parthian  at  his  side,  his  eyes  cast 
down,  and  his  arms  crossed  submissively 
on  his  breast,  awaited  the  event  of  this 
somewhat  extraordinary  scene  with  the 
composure  of  one  whose  duty  is  obedi- 
ence, not  comment ;  the  servile  Cleander, 
wont  to  tread  his  own  palace  with  the 
despotic  bearing  and  fiery  outbreaks  of 
his  master,  now  prostrated  in  the  attitude, 
and  with  the  look  of  the  lowest  slave  ; 
and  lastly,  the  tall,  proud,  and  splendid 
maiden,  her  face  so  beautiful  as  to  have 
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even  fascinated  her  oppressor's  coarse 
imagination,  pale  with  mingled  fury  and 
despair — her  classic  head  lifted  with  the 
air  of  a  stag  at  bay,  and  almost  living 
~  fire  falling  from  her  large  dark  eyes. 

Commodus  replied  not  to  the  invo- 
cation of  Cleander.  His  gaze  settled 
fixedly  on  the  maiden.  "Arete,"  he 
said,  "by  Venus,  I  love  thee.  Temper 
those  fiery  glances.  They  become  thee 
not.  Why  dost  thou  bend  such  angry  looks 
on  me.      For  what  dost  thou  take  me?" 

"  A  monster  !  hateful  to  men  and  to 
the  gods — the  scourge  of  thy  age.  Thy 
throne  floats  in  blood — pestilence  and 
famine,  thy  prime  ministers — terror  be- 
fore thee — death  and  desolation  behind. 
Oh,  ye  great  gods  !  what  has  earth  done 
to  be  burdened  with  such  a  curse  ?" 

As  she  grew  more  excited,  she  became 
more  beautiful.  Cleander  sprang  to  his 
feet,  half  drawing  from  his  breast  a  jewel- 
led dagger,  and  the  Parthian,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  sabre,  waited  the  command 
of  his  master  ;  but,  as  if  the  very  excess 
of  her  boldness  (aided  by  a  beauty  that 
made  his  soul  ache),  and  the  infrequency 
of  such  scenes,  furnished  to  his  almost 
callous  nature  a  novel  excitement,  he 
made  a  slight  deprecatory  gesture  with 
his  hand. 

"  No,  no,  Cleander  !  Behold  me. 
Arete,  I  am  not  what  thou  deemest 
me,  or  thou  wouldst  not  live  to  repeat 
it.  One  look  from  me,  and  the  dagger 
of  Cleander  were  plunged  to  the  hilt  in 
that  snowy  bosom — one  word,  and  the 
sabre  of  Sefi  would  lay  that  proud  head 
at  my  feet." 

"  May  the  gods  blight  thee  for  it," 
exclaimed  Arete.  "  It  is  thy  vice  which 
stays  their  hands.  Thou  a  Hercules  ? 
Thou  art  a  recreant — a  coward,  whose 
inglorious  breast  trembles  at  the  sound 
of  war.  Thou,  Hercules  ?  Thou  art  a 
reptile.  Thou  wearest  a  club  thou  darest 
not  wield,  and  a  hide  thou  canst  not  win. 
In  me  behold  a  representative  of  thy 
whole  bloated  empire.  One  heart  beats 
in  it,  and  it  speaks  through  my  lips. 
The  blood  of  thousands  rises  to  heaven 
and  cries  out  against  thee,  and  curses 
thee.  Truth,  didst  thou  say — yes,  I  will 
tell  thee  truth.  In  thy  palace  lurk  assas- 
sins, waiting  for  thee.  Thy  people  are 
in  rebellion — the  patience  of  the  gods  is 
exhausted — I  invoke  their  curses  on  thee. 
I  predict  for  thee  a  speedy  and  a  violent 
death." 

Again  the  scymeter  of  the  Parthian 
was  half  withdrawn,  and  again  restrained 
by  hi^  master. 

"Arete,"  he  said,  pale  with  agitation, 


which  yet  her  beauty  quelled ;  "Arete, 
I  love  thee.  Thou  hast  mistaken  me. 
The  wrongs  of  my  subjects  lay  not  to  my 
charge.  Thou  knowest  not  the  deceits 
practised  on  princes.  My  greatest  crime 
has  been  a  love  of  pleasure.  Perchance 
my  ministers  have  borne  harder  on  the 
people  than  I  should  myself  have  done. 
But  lay  not  all  the  evils  of  a  vast  empire 
to  me.  Tell  me  specifically  what  wrong 
have  I  perpetrated  ?" 

"  Thou  hast  murdered  the  most  brave 
and  noble  of  youths." 

"  No,  Arete,  thy  lover  fell  without  my 
knowledge.  I  can  prove  it  to  thy  belief 
beyond  a  doubt." 

"  Thou  hast  betrayed  me  from  my 
parents  into  this  den  of  iniquity." 

"  No.  I  swear  to  thee,  by  the  Styx  ! 
I  knew  not  thee,  nor  of  thy  coming." 

"  How,  then,  am  I  here  ?" 

"  Beautiful  Arete  !"  cried  Cleander, 
•who  perceived  how  he  might  turn  the 
circumstance  to  his  master's  advantage, 
"the  emperor  is  innocent  of  harbouring 
thought  against  thee,  or  of  the  means  by 
which  either  thy  lover  perished,  or  by 
which  thou  wert  persuaded  here.  I — 
(oh,  pardon  my  zeal,  beautiful  maiden) 
— I  am  the  sole  culprit.  I  heard  thy 
radiant  charms  praised  by  all  who  had 
seen  thee.  Thy  lover  fell  by  the  chances 
of  life.  He  broke  the  law,  and  the  en- 
forcers of  the  law  arrested  and  executed 
him.  Commodus  knew  not  this.  I 
knew  it,  but  could  not  prevent " 

"  I  knew  not,"  cried  the  emperor,  im- 
ploringly, "  even  the  existence  of  thy 
lover  or  thyself — oh,  would  I  had  re- 
mained ignorant,  unless  thy  heart  relent." 

"  I,  then,  "  continued  Cleander,  "  de- 
spatched messengers  to  allure  thee  to  the 
royal  court ;  knowing,  for  thee,  no  loftier 
honour  than  to  be  wedded  with  one  who 
owns  the  globe,  and  competes  with  the 
gods  themselves  in  magnificence,  great- 
ness, and  virtue.  I  brought  thee  before 
him  ;  certain  that,  to  see  thee,  would  be 
to  adore,  and  equally  certain  that  thou, 
after  thy  first  natural  burst  of  grief, 
wouldst  learn  to  reverence  and  love  thy 
emperor  and  thy  husband  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  mistress  and  the  homage  of 
a  slave." 

Arete  had  listened  to  this  harangue 
from  the  exhaustion  of  rage  and  sorrow. 
The  violence  of  her  anguish  began  to 
subside  into  a  grief  more  quiet,  yet  more 
intolerable.  From  a  scene  of  secluded 
happiness,  she  had  been  suddenly  called 
to  learn  the  death  of  iier  lover  and  her 
imminent  danger.  Her  brain  swam — 
her  bosom    swelled — tears  gushed  from 
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her  eyes,  and  she  would  have  fallen,  had 
not  the  emperor  caught  her  on  his  arm. 
Pressing  her  beautiful  image  again  and 
again  to  his  breast — mistaking  her  tran- 
sient faintness  for  yielding  love,  he  led 
her  to  a  couch,  where  she  reposed  her 
agitated  and  trembling  form,  and,  re- 
turning to  Cleander,  embraced  and  made 
him  a  thousand  voluntary  promises  of 
wealth  and  honour.  "  Oh,  my  Clean- 
der," he  cried,  "  for  this  heavenly  gift, 
ask  what  thou  wilt,  it  shall  be  granted. 
I  swear  by  all  the  gods  !  thou  art  next 
myself  in  authority.  If  thou  hast  an 
enemy,  I  give  thee  leave  to  execute  him, 
were  he  my  brother.  If  thou  hast  a 
friend,  were  he  the  enemy  of  my  house 
and  my  heart,  thou  shall  raise  him  to  afflu- 
ence and  dominion  equal  with  thine  own. 
While  I  live,  thou  shall  be  emperor  in 
all  but  name.  To  thee  I  abandon  to- 
tally the  cares  of  rule.  My  people  are 
thine.  Wield  them  as  thou  wilt ;  and  I 
swear  to  thee  again  and  again,  by  all  the 
gods  of  Olympus,  oh,  dear  Cleander, 
that  let  the  huge  multitude,  the  beast 
which  toils  and  sweats,  and  bleeds  and 
dies  for  zis,  gods  on  earth,  let  him  grow 
restive  and  wild  and  riotous  as  he  may, 
thou  shall  ride  him  and  goad  him  to 
the  death,  an  thou  wilt,  so  thou  but  lock 
my  golden  halls  against  his  screams  and 
struggles.  Give  me  peace — give  me  free* 
dom — emperor  in  all  but  name,  while 
Conimodus  lives,  and,  when  he  dies, 
successor  to  his  throne.  Hence,  Clean- 
der. Thou  art  now  almost  a  god  ;  hence 
— I  must  be  alone." 

Rising  from  the  feet  of  the  half- 
drunken  monarch,  Cleander  repeated 
again  and  again  his  profound  obeisance, 
while  his  cheek  glowed  and  his  heart 
trembled  with  joy.  He  was  about  to 
withdraw,  when  a  faint  shout  met  liis 
ear,  swelling,  sometimes,  as  if  borne  on  a 
strengthened  breeze,  but  still  faint  and 
distant.  As  they  listened,  the  tumult 
deepened.  It  was  evidently  raging  close 
to  the  villa,  and  now,  mingled  with  it, 
came  the  signs  of  haste,  confusion,  and 
terror  in  the  palace. 

"  Hark  !"  cried  the  emperor.  "What 
idle  clamour  breaks  my  hour  of  rest? 
Hasten,  Cleander  ;  some  foolish  tumult 
requires  thy  presence.  Begone,  and 
quell  it." 


Having  revealed  to  Marcia  the  whole 
conspiracy  of  Maternus,  Macrinus  once 
more  joined  the  populace,  and,  without 
difficulty,  raised  the  cry  of  "  Cleander ; 
down  with  Cleander  !"  After  thus  skil- 
fully directing  the  whole  current  of  po- 
pular fury  against  the  head  of  the  odious 
minister,  he  sought  out  Maternus. 

Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  war  and 
blood,  the  audacious  and  aspiring  rebel 
led  on  the  attack.  In  a  few  moments,  a 
large  body  of  the  Prastorian  cavalry 
issued  from  the  gates,  and  beat  back  the 
people  towards  the  city.  There,  how- 
ever, the  fierce  flames  of  rebellion  had 
spread  far  and  wide.  The  whole  popu- 
lation were  up,  and  in  arms.  The  sight 
of  bodies  of  their  feHow-citizens  pierced 
by  the  javelins,  gashed  by  the  long 
broad  swords  of  the  pursuing  squadrons, 
or  trampled  to  death  by  the  fugitives, 
chafed  their  madness  to  its  utmost  height. 
The  foot-guards,  stationed  within  the 
city  walls,  embraced  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  cavalry  no  sooner  entered 
the  streets  than  they  were  at  once  at- 
tacked by  the  soldiers,  and  overwhelmed 
by  showers  of  stones  and  darts  from  the 
roofs  and  windows  of  the  houses.  The 
tumult  soon  became  universal,  and  seemed 
tending  towards  a  general  massacre,  when 
the  PrEBtorians  gave  way,  oppressed  by 
numbers  ;  and  the  multitude,  now  mad- 
dened with  success,  returned  with  re- 
doubled fury  to  the  gates  of  the  villa,  the 
frequent  shout  of  "  Cleander !  Cleander  !" 
floating  distinctly  above  all  the  discord 
and  thunder  of  the  war. 


Chapter,  V. 
Marcia,  the  mistress  of  Macrinus, 
hated  Cleander,  and  readily  lent  herself 
to  his  destruction.  Many,  indeed,  were 
his  enemies  within  the  court,  and  all  re- 
joiced at  the  prospect  of  his  downfall. 


Chapter  VI. 

"Ha!"  said  a  voice  to  Maternus,  as, 
in  his  eagerness  he  had  penetrated  so  far 
into  the  villa  through  a  huge  rent  in  the 
walls  as  to  be  separated  from  his  com- 
panions. 

He  turned  and  beheld  Macrinus. 

"Noble  Maternus!"  cried  the  last, 
"  most  opportunely  thou  art  come.  Vic- 
tory sits  on  thy  Iielm.  Follow  me,  and 
with  one  blow — thou  art  emperor." 

"  Brave  and  faithful  Macrinus  !"  cried 
the  rebel,  "  thou  shalt  not  be  forgotten 
when  I  am  indeed  on  the  throne.  I 
follow,  for  I  suspect  thy  meaning — Com- 
modus." 

"Even  so.  Drunk  with  rage  and 
weak  witli  fear,  he  has  fled  in  his  confu- 
sion to  an  unguarded  chamber.  Come. 
One  blow — and  the  purple  is  thine  own." 

"Lead  on!"  cried  the  sinewy  and 
bronzed  rebel,  with  flashing  eyes  and  a 
mounting  colour.  "  I  thank  ye,  gods  ! 
Lead  on!" 
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"  Silence  and  caution — we  must  be 
wary,"  murmured  Macrinus. 

"  On,"  said  the  soldier  sternly,  his 
broad  blade  gleaming  with  the  impatient 
gesture  of  his  arm. 

Chapter  VII. 

"  Gods  !"  exclaimed  Cleander,  as,  his 
blade  drawn,  his  face  pale  and  bloody, 
.and  the  sweat  bursting  from  his  fore- 
head, he  shrank  shuddering  and  affrighted 
at  the  sound  of  his  own  name  thundered 
bj'  the  maddened  and  thirsty  thousands, 
now  heaving  and  rocking  around  the 
villa  with  the  turbulence  of  an  ocean. 
The  cry  of  "  Cleander,  Cleander  !"  from 
a  million  of  voices,  every  moment  more 
broadly  swelled  in  the  breeze. 

"  Fortune  !  I  will  raise  thee  a  temple," 
cried  he,  gnashing  his  teeth,  "  but  once 
again  guide  me  safe  within  the  city  walls. 
I  will  ride  over  their  accursed  necks  as 
over  trodden  grais.  Whither  shall  I 
fly?  To  the  emperor?  Cut  what,  if 
appalled  by  these  shouts,  (and  again 
'Cleander,  Cleander!'  rose  to  the  sky), 
he  should  yield  me  up  to  the  blood- 
hounds? No,  I  will  not  seek  him. 
The  city  cohorts  may  yet  relieve  us. 
Joined  the  people?  Slave — dog — it  is 
false.  And  Julius  Solon  and  ]\Iarcus 
Perennis,  where  are  they  ?  Fled  ?  By 
all  the  gods,  thou  liest !"  And  in  his 
fury  he  struck  the  poor  messenger  whom 
he  had  questioned,  a  blow  with  his 
sword  that  nearly  felled  him  to  the 
floor.  "  The  emperor,  too,"  he  conti- 
nued ;  "  where  is  he?" 

"  May  it  please  you,  in  the  innermost 
apartment  of  the  palace." 

"With  the  Greek  girl?" 

"  At  her  request  she  was  borne  to  her 
chamber,  and  he  is  alone  with  Sefi  at 
the  banquet." 

"  The  banquet !  Head  of  Mars  !  the 
banquet !  — and  the  palace  tumbling  about 
his  ears !'' 

"  He  knows  not  the  sedition." 

"  Then,  in  the  name  of  all  the  im- 
mortal gods;  wherefore,  thou  trembling 
villain,  have  ye  not  told  him  ?  Jove  ! 
hark  !  how  the  tumult  deepens  !" 

"  No  one  has  courage  to  break  the 
awful  tidings.  His  attendants  hope  he 
will  himself  hear  the  thunder.  To  ap- 
proach him  with  the  intelligence  were 
instant  death." 

"  Hark  !  again — again  !  Immortal  Jn- 
jiiter  !  what  will  become  of  us  I  Lead 
on    slave;   I  will  to  the  emperor." 

Treading  with  hasty  step  the  lofty 
halls  into  the  interior  and  centre  of  the 
palace,    they    reached    the    banqueting- 


chamber.  The  emperor  was  still  alone 
with  Sefi.  No  sound  of  the  outward 
tempest  had  penetrated  here,  and  he  lay 
dissolved  in  luxury,  and  ignorant  of  the 
war.  On  the  interruption,  he  turned 
languidly,  and  seeing  Cleander,  but  too 
indolent  to  observe  his  dress  and  de- 
meanour, he  cried, 

"Ha,  my  Cleander!  What  brings 
thee  back?  Ah — the  tumult  we  heard 
to-day — was  it  not  to-day  ?  Ay,  in  truth  ; 
and  thou  hast  hung  out  a  score  of  heads 
to  teach  these  noisy  knaves  better  man- 
ners? Thou  repliest  not.  What!  yet 
no  answer  ?  Hast  lost  thy  speech,  Cle- 
ander ?  By  the  immortal  gods  !  now  I 
look  on  thee,  thou  art  an  ill  figure  for 
an  imperial  table.  How,  sir,  are  a  torn 
garment    and   a   dusty  brow,    meet    for 


our    presence : 


And     the    blood    un- 


washed from  thy  blade,  too,  Cleander?'' 

The  indolent  monarch,  now  quite 
awake,  looked  sternly  on  the  minion, 
who  shook  beneath  his  glance.  It  was 
a  proper  moment;  and  Sefi,  who  had 
received  instructions,  made  a  secret  sign, 
on  which  Fadilla,  the  emperor's  sister, 
and  Marcia,  the  most  favoured  of  his 
wives,  broke  into  his  presence. 

"  How  now,  women  I  Fadilla,  hast 
thou  forgotten  thy  sister's  fate  ?  And 
Marcia,  too?  Your  garments  wild  and 
loose  ;  your  hair  dishevelled  ;  your  lips 
trembling ;  your  cheeks  pale  ;  and  your 
eyes  full  of  tears  ?  Cleander  !  Fadilla  ! 
what  is  all  this?  Sefi,  forth,  and  bring 
me  explanation  of  this  general  fright." 

"  Most  noble  master,  great  Commo- 
dus,"  cried  Marcia,  "  the  people  are  in 
anr.s — collected,  raging,  blood-thirsty, 
mad,  and  swarming  by  countless  thou- 
sands around  the  palace-gates — we  shall 
all  be  massacred  !" 

"  Child,  pretty  trembler,  cease  thy 
fears.  Cleander,  wherefore  art  thou  not 
at  the  head  of  thy  guards  ?'' 

"  They  who  were  my  guards  are  cut 
to  pieces,"  cried  the  minister,  gasping 
with  terror. 

"  And  the  city  cohorts?" 

"  Have  joined  the  people." 

"  And  the  messengers  despatched  to 
the  city  ?" 

"  So  thick  are  the  crowds,"  said  Sefi, 
returning,  "  that  no  messenger  can  make 
way  against  them." 

A  hoarse,  deep  sound  here  penetrated 
through  the  massy  palace- walls,  announc- 
ing that  some  of  ihe  outposts  liad  been 
forced.  It  strengthened  and  approached. 
The  emperor  turned  pale,  and  started  "to 
his  feet. 

"  Noble  lord,"  cried  Cleander,  his  face 
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growing  ghastly  with  the  agony  of  fear, 
*'  have  I  not  been  to  thee  true  and  faith- 
ful ?" 

"  Ay,  thou  hast." 

"  Have  I  not  loved  and  honoured  thee, 
served  thee,  through  good  and  evil, 
ministered  to  thy  pleasure,  and  soothed 
thy  pain  ?" 

"  I  tell  thee  yes,  good  Cleander. 
Leave  my  robe." 

The  thunder  without  now  increased 
perceptibly.  It  came  mingled  with  loud 
shrieks  of  women,  and  a  bleeding  soldier 
rushed  in,  covered  with  wounds. 

"  They  have  broken  the  gates !"  he 
cried;  "they  will  gain  entrance  in  a 
moment  more,  unless  something  be  done 
to  subdue  or  appease  them.  I  fled  only 
to  save  the  emperor." 

"Have  I  not  been  ever  faithful?" 
demanded  Cleander. 

At  this  moment  Macrinus,  followed 
by  lictors  and  other  officers,  appeared 
with  Maternus,  heavily  manacled.  He 
thrust  him  down  upon  the  tesselated 
pavement  at  the  emperor's  feet. 

"  Behold,"  cried  he,  "  the  leader  of  the 
revolt,  Maternus,  the  aspirant  to  thy 
throne  !" 

The  group  shrank  back.  The  em- 
peror stood  aghast.  Macrinus  alone  was 
cold  and  haughty. 

"  I  have  captured  thy  foe,  O  emperor !" 
he  said ;  "  but  all  is  not  done.  The 
populace  are  mad.  They  require  a 
sacrifice.  It  alone  can  save  thee.  In 
ten  minutes  more,  unless  thou  sate  their 
fury,  this  hall  will  float  in  blood." 

"What  sacrifice?"  demanded  Com- 
modus. 

"  The  head  of  Cleander  !"  was  the 
reply. 

And  ten  thousand  voices  without 
echoed,  "  Cleander  !  Cleander  !" 

A  cry  of  terror  burst  from  the  lost 
favourite.  He  raised  his  hands  and  eyes 
imploringly  to  the  emperor;  but  the 
wretch,  whom  his  arts  had  contributed 
to  render  unfeeling,  glared  on  him  a 
momentary  look,  merciless  as  the  gaze  of 
a  tiger. 

"  Sefi  !"  thundered  Commodus. 

The  Parthian  approached. 

"  Thy  scy meter." 

It  leaped  forth,  glittering  in  the  light. 

"  Hurl  the  slave's  head  from  the  bal- 
cony to  yon  ravenous  dogs." 

Sefi  laid  his  hand  on  the  hair  of  the 
ill-fated  victim. 

"  Commodus  !  Almighty  gods !"  shriek- 
ed Cleander.  "  Have  I  not  been  faith — " 

An  impatient  stamp  of  the  emperor. 
The  sinewy  arm  of  the  Parthian  swept 


the  air,  a  ghastly  head  dripped  aloft  in 
his  grasp.  The  quivering  and  gory 
trunk  fell  heavily  to  the  floor,  the  crim- 
son stream  gushing  forth  upon  the  tes- 
selated pavement.  A  frightful  peal  and 
crash  from  without  announced  the  pro- 
gress of  the  attack. 

"  Swift — to  the  balcony,"  broke  from 
every  lip. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  inter- 
rupted by  a  sudden  burst  of  voices  more 
deafening  and  tremendous  than  all  the 
previous  clamour.  A  nation's  loud,  long 
scream  of  joy  and  triumph,  then  all  again 
was  still.  The  thunder  at  the  gates 
subsided — the  clashing  of  the  thousands 
was  heard  no  more.  Sefi  returned,  his 
reeking  scymeter  lowered  before  the  royal 
circle,  knelt  and  said, 

"  Peace  and  happiness  to  the  master 
of  mankind.  The  sacrifice  is  received, 
the  people  disperse." 

"  Hercules !  I  thank  thee !"  exclaimed 
the  emperor.  "  Plant  treble  guards 
around  the  palace — despatch  messengers 
to  the  city — bid  Claudius  Pompeianus 
take  direction  of  the  public  affairs. 
Away  with  this  filthy  thing,  (he  touched, 
with  a  contemptuous  motion  of  his  foot, 
the  stiffening  relic  of  Cleander).  Lictors," 
pointing  to  Slaternus,  "  to  the  court-yard 
— his  head  to  his  subjects,  the  people — 
his  body  to  the  Tiber.  Now  bring 
before  me  Arete,  and  on  with  the  ban- 
quet !" 


THEODORE  S.    FAT, 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

From  a  volume  entitled  "  Letters,  Con- 
versations, and  Recollections  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge,"  recently  published,  we  take 
the  following  anecdotes.  We  think  the 
public  has  had  already  too  many  of  these 
dish-washings,  which  cannot  but  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief,  whether  the  tales 
related  are  true  or  untrue.  Doubtless 
Coleridge  would  have  checked  such  an 
attempt  to  retail  his  opinions  after  his 
death.  "  Ay,"  says  the  writer,  "  but  he 
is  now  dead,  and  no  harm  can  be  done ;" 
and  Mr.  Moxon  may  think  a  couple  of 
volumes  such  as  these  worth  a  hundred 
pounds.  This  may  be  true,  and  the 
aforesaid  sum  may  help  a  man  out  of 
temporary  difficulties ;  but  he  has  no 
right  to  raise  it  upon  a  work  which  is 
likely  to  compromise  the  living. 

COBEETT. 

"  The  Cobbett  is  assuredly  a  strong  and 
battering  production  throughout,  and  in 
the  best  bad  style  of  this  political  rhino- 
ceros, with  his  coat  armour  of  dry  and  wet 
mud,  and  his  one  horn  of  brutal  strength 
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on  the  nose  of  scorn  and  hate;  not  to 
forget  the  flaying  rasp  of  his  tongue.  *  * 
Have  you  seen  Cobbett's  last  number  ? 
•  It  is  the  most  plausible  and  the  best 
written  of  any  thing  I  have  seen  from 
his  pen,  and  apparently  written  in  a  less 
fiendish  spirit  than  the  average  of  his 
weekly  effusions.  The  self-complacency 
with  which  he  assumes  to  himself  exclu- 
sively, truths  which  he  can  call  his  own 
only  as  a  horse-stealer  can  appropriate 
a  stolen  horse,  by  adding  mutilation  and 
deformities  to  robbery,  is  as  artful  as  it 
is  amusing.  Still,  however,  he  has 
given  great  additional  publicity  to  weighty 
truths,  as  ex.  gr.  the  hollowness  of  com- 
mercial wealth ;  and,  from  whatever 
dirty  corner  or  straw  moppet  the  ventri- 
loquist Truth  causes  her  words  to  pro- 
ceed, I  not  only  listen,  but  must  bear 
witness  that  it  is  Truth  talking.  His 
conclusions,  however,  are  palpably  ab- 
surd— give  to  an  over-peopled  island  the 
countless  back  settlements  of  America, 
and  countless  balloons  to  carry  thither 
man  and  maid,  wife  and  brat,  beast  and 
baggage — and  then  we  might  rationally 
expect  that  a  general  crash  of  trade, 
manufactures,  and  credit,  might  be  as 
mere  a  summer  thunder-storm  in  Great 
Britain  as  he  represents  it  to  be  in 
America. 

One  deep,  most  deep,  impression  of 
melancholy,  did  Cobbett's  letter  to  Lord 
Liverpool  leave  on  my  mind — the  con- 
viction that,  wretch  as  he  is,  he  is 
an  overmatch  in  intellect  for  those,  in 
whose  hands  Providence,  in  its  retribu- 
tive justice,  seems  to  place  the  destinies 
of  our  country  ;  and  who  yet  rise  into 
respectability  when  we  compare  them 
with  their  parliamentary  opponents. 

BROUGHAM    AND     HORNER. 

"  I  recollect  meeting  Mr.  Brougham 
well.  I  met  him  at  Mr.  Sharp's  with 
Mr.  Horner.  They  were  then  aspirants 
for  political  adventures.  Mr.  Horner 
bore  in  his  conversation  and  demeanour 
evidence  of  that  straightforward  and 
generous  frankness  which  characterized 
him  through  life.  You  saw,  or  rather 
you  felt,  that  you  could  rely  upon  his 
integrity.  His  mind  was  better  fitted 
to  reconcile  discrepancies  than  to  discover 
analogies.  He  had  fine,  nay,  even  high, 
talent  rather  than  genius.  Mr.  Brougham, 
on  the  contrary,  had  an  apparent  restless- 
ness ;  a  consciousness,  not  of  superior 
powers,  but  of  superior  activity  ;  a  man 
whose  heart  was  placed  in  what  should 
have  been  his  head  ;  you  were  never  sure 
of  him — you  always  doubted  his  sincerity. 
He  was  at  tliat  lime  a  hanger-on  upon 


Lord  Holland,  Mr.  Horner  being  under 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Lansdowne. 

From  that  time  I  lost  sight  of  Mr. 
Brougham  for  some  time.  When  we 
next  met,  the  subject  of  the  parliamentary 
debates  was  alluded  to,  previously  to 
which  Mr.  Brougham  had  expressed 
opinions  which  vvere  in  unison  with  my 
own  upon  a  matter  at  that  time  of  great 
public  interest. 

I  said,  "  I  could  never  rely  upon  what 
was  given  for  the  future  in  the  news- 
papers, as  they  had  made  him  say  directly 
the  contrary ;  I  was  glad  to  be  unde- 
ceived." 

"  O,"  said  Brougham,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  half  confidential  and  half  jocular, 
"  O,  it  was  very  true  I  said  so  in  par- 
liament, where  there  is  a  party,  but  we 
know  better." 

"  I  said  7iothing;  but  I  did  not  forget  it." 

Now  will  any  man  in  his  senses  be- 
lieve this  story  ?  We  meddle  not  with 
politics ;  but  we  ask  any  of  our  readers 
if  it  is  likely  that  a  man  of  the  world 
would  speak  in  such  an  unguarded  man- 
ner before  one  who  was  proverbial  for 
his  gossiping  propensities  ;  whose  very 
face  denoted  his  love  of  talking.  We 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  entirely. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  dined  with 
us  on  Sunday.  When  I  next  see  you, 
that  excellent  brother  and  sister  will 
supply  me  with  half  an  hour's  interesting 
conversation.  When  you  know  the  ivhole 
of  him,  you  will  love  him  in  spite  of  all 
oddities  and  even  faults — nay,  I  had 
almost  said,  for  them— at  least,  admire 
that  under  his  visitations  they  were  so 
few  and  of  so  little  importance.  Thank 
God,  his  circumstances  are  comfortable; 
and  so  they  ought,  for  he  has  been  in  the 
India  House  since  his  fourteenth  year. 

CHURCH  AND   ARMY. 

A  clergyman  has  even  more  influence 
with  the  women  than  the  handsome  cap- 
tain. The  captain  will  captivate  the 
fancy,  whilst  the  young  parson  seizes 
upon  the  imagination,  and  subdues  it  to 
his  service.  The  captain  is  conscious  of 
his  advantages,  and  sees  the  impression 
he  has  made,  long  before  his  victim  sus- 
pects the  reality  of  any  preference.  The 
parson,  unless  he  be  the  vain  fop,  for 
which,  however,  his  education  essentially 
unfits  him,  has  often  secured  to  himself 
the  imagination,  and  through  the  imagi- 
nation, the  best  affections  of  those 
amongst  whom  he  lives,  before  he  is  seri- 
ously attached  himself. 

FATE. 

It    often     amuses     me    to    hear     men 
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impute  all  their  misfortunes  to  fate,  luck, 
or  destiny,  whilst  their  successes  or  good 
fortune  they  ascrihe  to  their  own  sagacity, 
cleverness,  or  penetration.  It  never 
occurs  to  such  minds  that  light  and 
darkness  are  one  and  the  same,  emana- 
ting from,  and  being  part  of,  the  same 
nature. 

MEN  IN  POWER  AND  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

All  men  in  power  are  jealous  of  the 
pre-eminence  of  men  of  letters ;  they 
feel,  as  towards  them,  conscious  of  in- 
ferior power,  and  a  sort  of  misgiving 
that  they  are,  indirectly,  and  against  their 
own  will,  mere  instrutnents  and  agents  of 
higher  intellects. 

Men  in  power,  for  instance  Lord 
Castlereagh,  are  conscious  of  inferiority, 
and  are  yet  ashamed  to  own,  even  to 
themselves,  the  fact,  which  is  only  the 
more  evident  by  their  neglect  of  men  of 
letters.  So  entirely  was  Mr.  Pitt  aware 
of  this,  that  he  would  never  allow  of  any 
intercourse  with  literary  men  of  emi- 
nence :  fearing,  doubtless,  that  the  charm 
which  spell- bound  his  political  adherents 
would,  at  least  for  the  time,  fail  of  its 
effect. 

[Men  in  power  are  the  last  to  feel  con- 
scious of  inferiority.  No  such  thing, 
good  Sir  Author !  Mr.  Pitt  had  otlier 
reasons  for  doubting  the  wisdom  of 
allowing  "  men  of  eminence  "  to  meddle 
with  affairs  of  state.  Let  the  reader 
peruse  those  portions  of  the  life  of  the 
author  of  Christabel  which  have  been  the 
rounds  of  the  newspapers,  and  then 
fancy  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  at  the 
helm  of  government !] 

JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 

Lord  Kenyon,  on  the  trial  of  a  book- 
seller, for  publishing  '  Paine's  Age  of 
Reason,'  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  enu- 
merated many  celebrated  men  who  had 
been  sincere  Christians;  and,  after  having 
enforced  the  example  of  Locke  and 
Newton — both  of  whom  were  Unitarians, 
and  therefore  not  Christians — proceeded : 
— ''  Nor,  gentlemen,  is  this  belief  con- 
fined to  men  of  comparative  seclusion, 
since  men,  the  greatest  and  most  distin- 
guished both  as  philosophers  and  as 
monarchs,  have  enforced  this  belief,  and 
shewn  its  influence  by  their  conduct. 
Above  all,  gentlemen,  need  I  name  to 
you  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  was  so 
celebrated  for  the  practice  of  every  Chris- 
tian virtue  that  he  was  called  Julian  the 
Apostle." 

If  the  reader  can  believe  that  a  judge 
on  tlie  bench  would  have  made  such  a 
fool  of  himself,  he  may  not  only  take  it 
for   granted  that  all    the   fables   in    the 


Talmud  or  the  Koran  are  truths,  but 
may  add  to  his  creed  the  history  of 
Baron  Munchausen  and  Peter  Wilkins. 


AUTUMN  EVENING. 

BY  HORACE  GUILFORD. 

fFor  the  Parterre.  J 

Bleak,  and  gray,  and  chill  the  sky  j — 
Hollow  gust,  and  sullen  cloud 

Wove  a  dismal  canopy 
Like  a  pale  shroud. 

And  the  river  was  as  full. 

And  as  livid,  and  as  dull. 
As  a  faithful  mirror  given 

To  such  a  dreary  heaven. 

The  wan  meadows  !     Why  the  flood 
Had  weltered  them  ;  what  was  not  mud 
Was  a  mat  of  leaves  and  flabby  grass, 
Just  fit  for  such  a  tide  to  pass, 
If  pass  it  could. 

There  were  trees  too  I      Ay  the  alder 
Autumn  stricken  ; — nothing  balder 

Ever  mocked  a  river  brink  ; — 

And  those  gaunt  willows,  —  thou 
wouldst  think 

Their  long  grim  claws  would  clutch 
thee  ! 
Water  chilling, — biting  air. 
Gloomy  sky,  and  meadows  bare  ; — 
Hither  prithee  come  Despair  ! — 
'Twill  make  thee  smile,  and  we  shall  dare 

Fearless  to  touch  thee  ! 

October  24,  1835. 


THE  MODERN  MUNCHAUSEN. 

"  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a   type  of 
thee,  thou  liar  of  the  lirsc  magnitude." 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  some- 
thing, I  forget  what,  I  happened  to 
belong  to  a  frigate  which  was  ordered 
on  the  Madras  station,  and  it  was  while 
performing  the  duties  of  that  service  that 
the  little  adventure  which  I  am  now 
about  to  relate  for  your  especial  amuse- 
ment and  edification  occurred  to  me. 

It  was  during  our  stay  in  the  Madras 
roads  that  I  obtained  leave  of  absence 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  while  on 
shore  with  some  friends  of  mine,  all 
good,  steady,  respectable  men,  like  my- 
self, I  was  introduced  to  some  oflScers  at 
the  government-house,  by  whose  influ- 
ence I  was  speedily  made  acquainted 
with  the  governor.  By  this  distinguished 
personage,  who  was  a  man  of  great  dis- 
cernment, I  was  much  noticed.  He 
took  pains  to  ascertain  my  peculiar 
qualifications,  and,  as  I   had  frequently 
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expressed  my  warm  desire  to  serve  him, 
he  wisely  availed  himself  of  my  offer  on 
an  emergency,  which  seemed  to  be  of  so 
imminent  a  nature,  that  the  welfare  and 
interest  of  all  British  subjects  in  India, 
and,  indeed,  the  retention  of  our  colo- 
nies there,  were  likely  to  be  endangered 
thereby. 

It  was  thus  he  was  situated  when  he 
applied  to  me  for  my  assistance.  A 
rajah,  whose  territory  lay  about  a  hun- 
dred leagues  distant  from  the  province 
of  Madras,  and  who  was  the  most  cruel, 
tyrannous,  and  blood-thirsty  savage  in 
nature,  had  declared  war  against  the 
British,  and  had  threatened  death  to  all 
the  natives  who  should  be  found  aid- 
ing or  assisting,  or  holding  communica- 
tion with  the  British  government.  He 
also  had  promised  that  the  towns  and 
cities  that  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
English  should  be  given  up  to  his  troops 
to  plunder  and  spoliate  as  they  pleased ; 
that  all  the  property  found  belonging  to 
the  English,  or  to  such  of  the  natives  as 
might  be  friendly  disposed  towards  them, 
should  be  given  up  to  his  soldiers,  and 
that  the  persons  of  the  owners  should  be 
made  slaves  of  for  their  profit.  The 
same  advantages  were  offered  to  all  the 
soldiers,  native  and  English,  who  would 
desert  from  their  flag  to  enter  the  rajah's 
service,  and  the  best  means  were  taken 
for  effectually  making  these  circum- 
stances known  to  all  persons,  both  in  the 
province  of  Madras  and  in  every  other 
part  of  India. 

Having  made  such  munificent  pro- 
mises of  reward,  it  will  easily  be  con- 
ceived that  the  rajah  soon  had  a  nume- 
rous army.  So  great  were  the  numbers 
of  all  classes,  and  from  all  parts,  that 
daily  flocked  to  his  standard,  tliat  for 
nine  or  ten  months,  I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain which,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  thirty- 
one  thousand  tailors  constantly  employed 
in  making  uniforms,  notwithstanding  his 
stores  contained  sufficient  suits  to  clothe 
nineteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  men 
when  he  first  resolved  upon  the  war.  In 
due  course  of  time  the  rajah's  army  was 
complete,  and  he  prepared  to  march 
upon  the  British,  whose  total  extermina- 
tion he  was  resolved  ujion,  and  intended 
to  effect  in  a  mode  very  different  from 
any  which  was  ever  known,  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  warfare  ;  and  as  it 
was  quite  a  new  device,  I  will  just  de- 
scribe it  to  you. 

The  whole  of  his  territory,  which  was 
very  large,  was  much  infested  by  lions, 
and  these  terrible  animals  had  lately  so 
much  increased,  that  thej  had  swallowed 


up  whole  villages,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  all  the  people  who  lived  in  them, 
and  the  entire  country  seemed  likely  to 
be  depopulated  by  these  horrible  scourges 
to  mankind.  Now,  although  the  rajah 
was  a  cruel  monster,  who  would  often, 
for  a  day's  sport,  hang,  shoot,  choke,  or 
drown  fifty  or  sixty  of  his  subjects,  just 
as  I  would  spit  larks  or  shoot  snipes,  he 
did  not  choose  that  they  should  be  driven 
from  the  land,  or  eaten  by  lions.  He 
had  many  reasons,  doubtless,  for  this 
dislike  to  the  mal -practice  of  the  wild 
beasts;  but  the  chief  of  them  were,  that 
it  so  much  interfered  with  his  private 
amusements,  and  that  it  appeared  to  him 
likely  to  be  more  pleasant  for  a  man  of 
his  notions  and  habits  to  be  the  rajah  of 
a  well -populated  country  than  of  one 
which  was  uninhabited.  The  country 
in  itself  would  pay  no  taxes,  and  if  it 
did,  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  him  to 
collect  his  own  revenue;  and,  from  the 
insatiable  appetite  of  the  lions,  it  seemed 
very  probable  that  he  would  soon  be  left 
solus  in  his  kingdom. 

Well,  his  plan  was  a  bold  one,  it  must 
be  confessed.  What  think  you  he  pro- 
posed ?  Nothing  less  than  to  hunt  and 
exterminate  the  lions  and  the  British  at 
the  same  time.  And  his  idea  was  as 
ingenious  as  bold,  and  as  correct  as  inge- 
nious. In  one  of  his  proclamations  he 
said,  "  It  will  be  less  labour  for  us  to  effect 
the  destruction  of  both  at  once  than  to 
attempt  it  singly."  This  document  went 
on — "  For  whereas,  it  hath  been  made 
known  to  us  in  our  court,  by  persons 
duly  qualified  to  ascertain  the  same,  that 
every  man  who  is  a  real  Briton  will  fight 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  like  a  lion  : 
and  whereas  it  is,  and  has  been  long 
known  to  us  and  our  council,  that  India 
is  overrun  both  by  Britons  and  lions,  it 
appeareth  to  us  and  our  council  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  hunt  the  lions 
and  the  Britons  into  one  ring,  where 
they  will  destroy  each  other  for  the  sake 
of  proving  which  are  the  best  entitled 
to  the  distinction  of  being  called  lion- 
hearted." 

Notwithstanding  the  profound  secresy 
adopted  by  the  rajah  in  all  his  military 
preparations,  the  suspicions  of  my  keen- 
sighted  friend  the  governor  were  awaken- 
ed, and  he  determined  to  raise  an  army 
of  observation,  which  lie  intended  to 
station  on  the  frontier  of  the  province, 
to  check  any  advances  of  the  rajah.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  for  him  to  call 
upon  another  rajah  who  was  reigning  in 
a  very  distant  part  of  India,  and  who 
b'ld    alwavs,  cither    from    fear   or    love, 
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shewn  a  friendly  disposition  to  the  Bri- 
tish government,  and  was  therefore  gra- 
ciously permitted  to  reign  over  his  own 
possessions  undisturbed,  upon  payment 
of  a  subsidy,  which  left  his  office  as  near 
as  could  be  an  honorary  one. 

As  the  government  had  so  far  ex- 
tended their  liberal  support  to  this  rajah, 
it  was  but  fair  for  them  to  exact  in  return 
his  assistance,  whenever  they  got  into 
any  broils  or  disturbances.  On  this 
occasion,  as  on  every  other,  he  was  in 
the  most  friendly  manner  possible,  re- 
quested to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  aid 
the  governor  my  friend,  in  bis  attempt 
to  quell  the  insolent  invasion  of  the 
other  rajah  ;  and  as  he  was  to  have  the 
distinguished  honour  of  fighting  on  the 
side  of  the  British,  and  in  a  quarrel 
which  was  solely  theirs,  he  having  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  the  government,  with  the 
same  friendly  freedom,  hinted  to  him 
that  he  must  pay  and  provision  his  own 
men — to  all  of  which  there  was  no  doubt 
entertained  that  he  would  consent. 

The  despatches  were  prepared  and 
sealed,  and  then  arose  a  difficulty.  The 
route  to  the  kingdom  of  the  friendly 
rajah  lay  through  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  rajah  who  was  unfriendly,  and  the 
chances  were  much  against  their  safe  de- 
livery. On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the 
army  of  the  rajah  to  be  feared,  who  would, 
in  all  human  probability,  intercept  the 
bearer ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
escaped  that,  there  were  the  lions  to  be 
apprehended,  who,  if  they  did  not  "  read, 
mark,  and  learn  "  the  despatches,  would 
doubtless  "  inwardly  digest "  them,  bearer 
and  all.  Under  these  circumstances, 
who  would  carry  them  ? — and,  if  any 
person  should,  in  his  temerity,  volunteer 
in  such  a  cause,  was  he  to  be  relied  on  ? 
In  the  council,  where  this  point  was 
solemnly  discussed,  there  was  much  doubt 
and  misgiving,  and  nothing  definite  could 
be  arrived  at.  In  the  midst  of  this  per- 
plexity the  governor  bethought  himself 
of  me,  and  he  requested  that  the  debate 
should  be  adjourned  for  two  hours,  while 
he  sought  me,  which  was  readily  agreed  to. 

I  was  sitting  quite  alone  one  very  hot 
day,  when  the  thermometer  stood  some- 
where about  one  hundred  and  thirty  de- 
grees, in  the  deepest  shade  I  could  get 
into.  I  was  pretty  well  broiled,  you 
may  be  sure;  and  I  was  just  cooling 
myself  with  a  cigar  and  some  delicious 
cold  brandy  and  water,  if  that  water 
could  be  termed  cold  which  would  scald 
the  hair  off  a  porker,  when  my  friend 
the  governor  entered.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  as  warm  as  myself,  and  I 


verily  believe  that  my  spinal  marrow 
was  absolutely  melted  into  thin  oil,  and 
running  up  and  down  my  back  whenever 
I  changed  my  position  from  the  hori- 
zontal to  the  perpendicular,  and  vice 
versa,  like  quicksilver  in  a  glass  tube. 
Indeed,  people  who  have  never  resided 
in  tropical  climates  have  but  very  faint 
notions  of  the  heat  of  them.  Although 
well  enured  to  the  temperature,  I  am 
ready  to  faint  when  I  think  of  it.  I 
may  attribute  the  baldness  which  is  now 
observable  on  my  cranium  to  the  heat  of 
that  very  morning.  I  will  tell  you  how 
it  was. 

I  had  imprudently  gone  out  for  a  few 
minutes  without  my  hat.  The  reason 
was  this :  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  had 
set  fire  to  the  head  of  a  white  bull,  and 
had  already  burnt  its  horns  to  the  quick, 
which  was  occasioning  the  animal  the 
greatest  agony,  when  1  first  heard  its 
bellowings,  and  as  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  creature  thus  suffering,  I  took  a 
pitcher  of  water  and  threw  it  over  it.  I 
did  it  with  the  best  intention  in  the 
world  ;  but  good  intentions  often  pro- 
duce mischief,  and  so  it  was  in  this  in- 
stance. The  water  was  so  hot  that  it 
scalded  the  poor  animal's  eyes  out,  and 
raised  blisters  all  over  its  head  and  neck, 
and  made  the  bull  more  furious  than 
ever.  It  ran  away,  and  I  never  saw  it 
after.  But  the  effort  to  put  an  end  to 
its  pain  cost  me  dear.  When  I  returned 
into  my  chamber,  I  found  my  head 
burning,  and  put  up  my  hand  to  it,  when 
my  hair  crumbled  all  off  beneath  my 
touch,  and  fell  to  the  ground  like  fried 
parsley.  I  was  perfectly  scalped,  and  of 
course  suffering  intense  pain.  The  slave 
who  came  in  was  astonished,  and  he  ran 
out,  crying  that  the  top  of  my  head  was 
burning  like  a  volcano.  Presently  in 
came  the  whole  of  the  domestics,  and 
one  of  them  having  more  presence  of 
mind  than  the  rest,  perhaps  because  he 
had  seen  such  things  before,  ran  to  the 
kitchen  and  cut  a  large  steak  from  a  raw 
round  of  beef,  and  laid  it  on  the  top  of 
my  head. 

Oh !  how  delightfully  soothing  was 
the  sensation  I  experienced  when  the 
raw  steak  was  first  applied.  I  never 
felt  any  thing  like  it  before  nor  since. 
It  was  past  description.  And  how  it 
hissed,  just  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  frying-pan 
over  a  huge  coal  fire  !  Presently  it  ceased 
to  have  the  effect,  and  I  called  to  the  man 
who  brought  it  to  turn  it.  He  did  so,  and 
the  side  next  my  head  was  fried  as  brown 
as  it  could  be,  without  being  black,  which 
it  would  soon  have  been.     The  applica- 
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tion  was  renewed  several  times,  and  it 
was  not  until  they  had  fried  above  twenty 
pounds  of  the  beef-steaks  on  my  bare 
head  that  I  was  easy.  Afterwards  I  had 
a  hole  cut  into  a  round  of  beef,  into 
which  I  put  my  head,  and  wore  it  like  a 
turban  ;  and  thus  I  was  seated  smoking, 
as  I  said  before,  when  my  friend  the 
governor  came  in. 

He  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
momentous  affair  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
to  notice  my  head-dress;  and  probably 
he  might  have  mistaken  it  for  a  red 
cashmere,  placed  on  like  a  turban,  after 
the  eastern  fashion.  However  that  might 
have  been,  he  rapidly  opened  the  ques- 
tion to  me.  After  reciting  tlie  prelimi- 
naries, which  you  have  already  heard,  he 
looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  deep  con- 
cern, and  with  an  imploring  glance,  as  if 
he  felt  that  on  me  rested  all  the  hopes  he 
had  dared  to  form  at  such  an  awful  crisis, 
"  You  Mr,  Spread,"  said  he,  "  are  a  man 
of  enterprise  and  of  well-tried  courage, 
and  it  is  on  you  alone  that  I  depend  for 
aid  in  this  emergency.  There  is  nothing 
which  man  may  or  can  dare,  which  you 
have  not  done  and  can  not  do.  If  you 
are  my  friend  on  this  occasion,  you  will 
preserve  me  from  defeat  and  death,  and 
prolong  the  happiness  of  myself  and 
family.  You  will,  moreover,  save  the 
British  possessions  in  India,  and  extend 
the  immortal  fame  of  our  country,  and 
your  reward  will  be  great  and  certain. 
If  you  do  not  undertake  the  delivery  of 
these  dispatches,  I  give  myself  up  for 
lost,  and  my  family  must  perish  with 
me,  besides  thousands  of " 

"  Say  no  more,  my  dear  friend,"  cried 
I,  for  I  was  much  affected  by  his  earnest- 
ness. "  I  will  go,  and  instantly."  He  put 
his  arms  round  my  neck,  but  could  not 
speak  his  thanks.  His  grateful  feelings 
were  too  powerful  for  utterance  ;  but  his 
looks  spoke  far  more  than  words  ever 
could  express,  and  his  heart  throbbed  so 
violently  that  it  shook  the  whole  house. 
Part  of  the  raw  beef  came  in  contact 
with  his  fine  manly  forehead,  and  terribly 
besmeared  it,  but  he  observed  it  not — he 
was  too  deeply  immersed  in  the  amiable 
feelings  of  his  heart. 

I  will  pass  over  my  long  and  arduous 
journey  to  the  court  of  the  rajali.  It 
will  be  enough  to  say  tliat  I  surmounted 
every  obstacle,  natural  and  artificial,  and 
that  I  delivered  my  papers,  and  received 
assurances  of  prompt  and  efficient  aid ; 
after  which,  as  I  too  well  knew  the 
high  anxiety  of  my  friend  the  governor 
for  my  success,  I  returned  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  shorten  his  suspense. 


It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  day 
unusually  hot  and  fatiguing,  and  when 
my  labours  had  been  of  a  most  harassing 
description ;  for  I  had  been  obliged  to 
wind  my  way  over  a  tall  mountain, 
stretching  itself  upward,  as  if  the  earth 
were  desirous  of  aspiring  to  the  heavens, 
and  covered  with  trees  and  brushwood 
so  thick  and  full  of  thorns  that,  but  for 
my  great  personal  strength  and  mental 
energy,  combined  with  a  thorough  con- 
tempt of  pain,  I  never  could  have  got 
through  my  toils.  But  I  was  incapable 
of  yielding  while  I  knew  my  friend's 
danger,  and  onward  I  went,  the  blood 
streaming  from  my  lacerated  limbs  and 
feet,  till  I  reached  the  skirts  of  the  moun- 
tain forest. 

Immediately  beneath  the  base  of  the 
mountain  ran  a  wide  river,  several  miles 
across,  and,  as  I  found  myself  too  tired 
to  attempt  crossing  it  that  night,  I  re- 
solved to  seek  the  shelter  of  some  umbra- 
geous spot,'  where  I  might  obtain  a  few 
hours'  repose,  and  partake  of  the  frugal 
contents  of  my  knapsack.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  I  should  use  the  greatest  cau- 
tion, for  I  was  then  in  the  dominions  ot 
the  rajah  who  contemplated  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  British  ;  I  therefore  se- 
lected the  deep  shelter  of  a  fine  burgot,  or 
banyan-tree,  whose  overhanging  branches, 
springing  out  horizontally  from  the  main 
trunk,  and  having  on  each  minor  branches, 
which  had  inclined  at  right  angles  down- 
ward till  they  reached  the  ground,  had 
then  taken  root  as  is  the  custom  of  these 
trees,  and  thus  formed  a  capacious  tent, 
where  I  might  sleep  in  security  from  the 
observation  of  man. 

I  quickly  made  my  evening  meal, 
which  I  enjoyed  with  peculiar  satisfaction, 
and  soon  endeavoured  to  sleep.  I  had 
not  long  been  stretched  out  at  full  length, 
with  my  head  resting  on  my  knapsack, 
when  I  heard  a  very  faint  quivering  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  at  intervals,  which,  to  a 
more  unpractised  ear  than  mine,  might 
have  seemed  like  the  vibration  produced 
by  the  distant  tread  of  a  body  of  cavalry. 
However,  by  cautiously  listening  for  a 
few  seconds,  I  became  convinced  that  it 
could  not  be  the  tread  of  horses,  for  the 
interval  between  the  sounds  was  con- 
siderably longer  than  that  which  elapses 
between  the  steps  of  the  latter  animal  at 
a  gallop.  I  could  now  hear  tlie  noise 
plainer  and  plainer,  and  I  found  it  ap- 
proaching in  the  direction  I  had  taken 
through  the  wood.  Soon  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  sounds  must  proceed  from 
the  feet  of  lions,  or,  perchance,  of  tigers, 
both  of  which  always  bound  in  hunting, 
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in  sudden  springs,  like  a  cat.  Perhaps, 
thought  I,  they  are  in  pursuit  of  some 
animal,  and  should  they  happen  to  come 
this  way,  may,  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase, 
pass  on  without  noticing  me.  I  there- 
fore kept  quiet.  At  this  time  I  ima- 
gined they  were  ahout  a  mile  from  me  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  so  that 
the  noise  I  heard  from  the  boundings 
came  directly  through  the  hill  to  my 
ears.  Soon,  however,  I  could  discover 
that  they  had  reached  the  summit,  for  I 
now  heard  their  deep-drawn  breathings, 
like  thousands  of  fox-hounds  snuffing  in 
the  scent. 

A  sudden  thought,  amounting  almost 
to  conviction,  flashed  across  my  mind 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  I  have 
before  said,  that  the  long  and  sharp  thorns 
had  lacerated  my  feet  and  limbs,  and 
that  I  had  left  a  track  of  my  own  blood 
all  through  the  mountain-forest.  It  was 
clear  to  me  now  that  some  lions,  who 
perhaps,  had  just  commenced  their  ma- 
raudings for  the  night,  had  fallen  across 
my  trail,  and  that  they  were  pursuing  it 
through,  or  rather  over,  the  brushwood, 
which  obliged  them  to  take  higher  leaps 
than  ordinary.  If  they  had  been  hunt- 
ing by  sight  they  would  not  have  had 
occasion  to  keep  up  the  loud  and  deep 
snuffing  which  so  powerfully  struck 
upon  my  ears.  No,  it  was  manifest  they 
were  hunting  by  scent,  and  that  the  fresh 
odour  of  human  blood  gave  them  addi- 
tional vigour  and  ferocity. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would 
have  been  highly  impolitic  to  have  re- 
mained in  tlie  shade  of  the  banyan  tree, 
as  they  would  be  brought  full  upon  me, 
and  I  should  have  little  chance  of  con- 
tending successfully,  in  a  confined  space, 
with  such  furious  antagonists.  Besides, 
I  did  not  know  how  many  there  might 
be  of  them,  and  it  was  very  necessary  to 
go  forth  and  reconnoitre.  Accordingly 
i  took  up  my  sabre  and  pistols,  and 
went  out,  without  fear  certainly — I  was 
never  more  composed  in  my  life  ;  but, 
taking  into  consideration  the  exigency  of 
the  occasion,  I  judged  it  prudent  to  dis- 
card all  rashness  and  temerity,  and  to 
observe  the  strictest  caution. 

I  ascended  the  side  of  the  hill  till 
I  arrived  at  the  ^jummit,  and,  peeping 
carefully  over,  observed  six  lions.  They 
were  at  fault.  A  quantity  of  water 
having  lodged  in  one  of  the  hollows  of 
the  mountain  through  which  I  had  passed, 
they  had  lost  the  scent.  While  they  were 
eagerly  running  about,  lasliing  their  huge 
sides  with  their  tails,  in  quest  of  the 
trail,  their  horrible  jaws  widelv  (^xtcndcl 


their  eyes  glaring  fire,  and  their  whole 
frames  foaming  with  rage,  I  took  my 
precautions.  My  measures  were  soon 
completed,  for,  as  I  have  hinted,  I  am 
quick  and  decisive  in  moments  like  this. 
To  attack  six  lions  at  once  would  not 
have  been  wise,  seeing  that  there  could 
be  no  pledge  of  fair  play  on  eitlier  side, 
from  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  means 
of  communication,  and,  on  the  other 
hand  they  might  not  have  observed  it,  if 
such  pledge  had  been  given.  "  It  is  ill 
talking  between  a  fu'  man  and  a  fasting," 
says  the  Scottish  proverb,  and  I  have 
a  shrewd  guess  that  it  is  worse  between 
a  full  man  and  a  fasting  lion. 

I  then  took  my  stand  about  six  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  on  a  spot 
where  there  was  a  large  opening  between 
the  trees.  Close  to  my  body  was  a  high 
range  of  brushwood,  which  stretched 
along  very  thickly  interwoven,  much  in 
the  form  of  a  bank,  and  reaching  till 
within  about  two  yards  of  the  brow. 
Here  I  could  wait  their  approach  with  a 
good  chance  of  success,  for  approach 
I  knew  they  would,  and  resolved  to  as- 
tonish them.  Presently  one  of  the  mon- 
sters, that  appeared  to  be  a  beast  of  some 
authority,  and  more  sagacity  than  his 
companions,  trotted  round  the  piece  of 
water,  and  I  could  see  him  fall  directly 
upon  my  trail,  and  quickly  he  dipped  his 
great  disgusting  tongue  into  my  blood, 
which  still  remained  undried  on  the 
ground.  Giving  a  furious,  short,  quick 
roar,  not  very  much  unlike  the  hoarse 
bark  of  a  mastiff,  but  a  thousand  times 
more  terrible,  hesetoflFat  a  trot,  keeping 
his  nose  close  to  the  ground,  and  snuffing 
in  the  delicious  scent  with  infinite  gout. 

Now  then,  thought  I,  for  the  tug  of 
war — and  I  was  right.  The  scent  be- 
coming more  and  more  strong,  till  it  was 
breast  high,  the  old  hoary  savage  raised 
his  head,  and  stared  me  full  in  the  face. 
He  was  followed  by  three  others,  one 
considerably  more  in  advance  than  the 
other  two.  Presently  the  two  foremost 
got  on  a  line,  and,  after  several  tre- 
mendous springs,  they  both  came  directly 
at  me.  Right  toward  me  they  came, 
sure  enough,  with  a  bound  that  would 
have  sent  me  flying  over  the  precipice, 
had  I  not  kept  my  ground  firmly.  They 
were  destined  to  receive  a  surprise.  They 
no  sooner,  however,  came  within  a  yard 
of  me,  than  I  threw  myself  on  the 
ground,  and  over  me  they  went,  finding, 
when  it  was  too  late,  the  vast  mistake 
they  had  made.  As  I  had  fallen  with 
my  head  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cinice,  I  could  see  them  look  very  much 
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dijconcerted  as  they  went  down,  down, 
down  to  tlie  last  spot  of  earth,  and  then 
roll  into  the  comfortable  bath  of  the 
river.  I  have  a  notion  they  were  both 
pretty  well  winded  by  the  time  they  got 
into  it,  but  I  did  noc  stop  to  triumph 
over  their  defeat ;  I  merely  nodded  to 
them  with  some  significance,  and  ad- 
vised them,  when  next  they  went  hunting, 
to  look  before  they  leaped. 

My  attention  was  now  urgently  called 
to  their  friends,  who  were  fiist  coming 
towards  me,  with  an  evident  intention  of 
honouring  me  with  their  notice.  One 
of  the  two  next  made  a  leap  at  me  like 
his  predecessors,  but  as  he  seemed  likely 
to  fall  much  shorter  than  those  who  had 
gone  before,  and  might  have  climbed  up 
again  to  my  especial  annoyance,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  shooting  him  flying.  An 
awkward  shot  it  was,  for  it  was  directly 
over  my  head ;  but  I  struck  him  well, 
and  down  he  came  plump,  with  much 
the  same  noise  as  that  emitted  by  an 
Irish  paviour  when  he  is  ramming  down 
the  stones  in  His  Majesty's  highways. 
I  served  the  next  precisely  in  the  same 
way,  excepting  that  he  was  not  killed, 
and  as  he  fell  only  a  few  yards  from  me 
in  a  clump  of  trees,  he  quickly  re-as- 
cended, and  1  was  compelled  to  push  my 
sabre  down  his  throat  in  a  very  uncere- 
monious manner,  for  wliich  he  repaid  me 
by  biting  off  the  blade  close  to  the  hilt, 
leaving  the  latter  in  my  hand.  The 
force  of  my  thrust  had  sent  him  down- 
ward, and  he  troubled  me  no  more. 

I  was,   however,   in   an   awkward  di- 
lemma.     I    had    now    no   weapons   but 
those  with  which   nature   had   endowed 
me,  and  there  were  two  more  lions  to  be 
settled,  or,  what  was  more  disagreeable, 
there  might  be  two  lions  to  settle  me. 
They  had   stopped   at   several  places  to 
amuse   themselves  by  tasting  my  blood 
where  it  had  fallen  on  the  ground  in  the 
greatest  plenty,  merely,  as  I  presume,  to 
give  their  appetites  a  whet  for  the  more 
substantial    meal    they    promised    them- 
selves on  my  carcass.     They  now  came 
forward  at  a  somewhat  more  deliberate 
pace  than  their  companions  had  employed, 
and  with  looks  which  bespoke  a  confident 
expectation  as  to  the  result.     "  Blessed 
are    they   who  expect    nothing."     Even 
lions    may    be     too     sanguine,    as    the 
sequel  proved,  for  I  was  not  destined  to 
find   a  tomb  in   their  stomachs.     Now, 
thought  1  to  myself,   I  must  adopt  an- 
other mode  of  proceeding  in  this  delicate 
business.     So  I  descended  some  distance 
down   the    mountain,   till   I  came  to   a 
nearly  level    spot  of  considerable   size. 


Down  came  the  lions  after  me.  They 
seemed  to  have  taken  warning  by  the 
fate  of  their  comrades,  and  evidently  did 
not  hold  me  so  lightly  in  their  estimation 
as  they  might  have  done  before  their 
friends  had  found  out  my  qualities.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  exerted  all  my  caution. 

I,  therefore,  prudently  determined  to 
place  my  back  against  a  solid  piece  of 
rock,  growing  out  of  the  mountain,  that 
one  of  the  monsters  should  not  get  be- 
hind me  while  I  might  be  engaged  with 
the  other.  I  judged  rightly  of  their  in- 
tention, for  no  sooner  had  they  arrived 
in  front  of  me,  than,  after  eyeing  my 
determined  looks,  as  if  with  some  timi- 
dity and  doubt,  they  separated;  one  still 
remaining  ready  to  spring  upon  me, 
while  the  other  walked  round  as  if  to 
reconnoitre  my  position,  and  to  make,  as 
I  judged,  a  real  attack  in  my  rear,  while 
the  other  made  a  feint  in  front.  I 
laughed  to  see  how  disappointed  the 
latter  looked  when  he  found  my  position 
so  incompatible  with  his  purposes.  Soon 
he  trotted  back  to  the  other  with  his  tail 
between  his  legs.  Then  they  held  a 
council  of  war,  in  which,  as  I  guessed  by 
their  motions,  it  was  resolved  that  both 
should  attack  at  once  in  front. 

They  screwed  their  courage  to  the 
stickiiig-place,  and  prepared  for  action. 
First  they  erected  their  tails,  and  then 
lashed  their  sides  with  them,  as  if  to  put 
themselves  in  a  passion,  and  to  frighten 
me  at  the  same  time.  But  it  would  not 
do,  I  was  not  so  easily  alarmed.  Then 
they  bristled  up  their  manes  till  every 
huge  hair  stood  on  end  like  so  many 
spear-points,  and  rolled  their  eyes  about 
furiously  till  they  flashed  like  lightning. 
Still  I  remained  firm,  and  looked  on 
them  with  cool  defiance.  TJien  they 
opened  their  ponderous  jaws,  down 
which  I  could  see  to  their  very  throats, 
and  each  appeared  large  enough  to  allow 
my  passage  with  as  much  ease  as  I  could 
swallow  a  small  pill.  And  then  they 
sent  fortli  a  roar  which  shook  the  very 
mountain,  and  made  the  trees  tremble 
like  aspens.  I  did  not  mind  that.  So 
now,  having  expended  all  their  horrors 
upon  me  to  no  purpose,  they  thought 
they  might  as  well  begin  in  earnest. 

Retreating  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
level  ground,  they  both  advanced  to- 
gether at  a  tremendous  rate  till  they 
reached  within  about  twenty  feet  of  me, 
(it  might  be  a  little  more  or  less,  I  will  not 
be  positive  as  it  was  only  guess-work),  and 
then  they  collected  all  their  energies  for 
the  last  spring,  which,  as  they  thought, 
was  to  settle  my  business.     I  had  turned 
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up  the  sleeves  of  my  jacket  and  shirt,  and 
stood  bare-armed  to  receive  them.  Their 
last  bound  was  exceedingly  well  taken, 
I  must  confess,  for  I  will  do  even  my 
enemies  justice.  In  coming  towards  me, 
they  described  nearly  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
the  highest  part  of  which  was  above  my 
head,  so  that  they  could  descend  upon 
me  open-mouthed.  But  I  anticipated 
this  intention  by  throwing  out  both  my 
arms,  as  if  about  to  strike  a  blow,  a-la 
Tom  Crib,  and  thrust  both  hands  into 
their  mouths,  and  as  they  descended  upon 
me  with  all  their  force,  and  great  weight, 
my  hands  were  driven  down  their  throats. 
O,  if  you  had  only  heard  their  chok- 
ing kind  of  cough,  it  would  have  aston- 
ished you,  I  protest !  They  tried  to 
retreat  as  soon  as  they  got  their  legs  on 
the  ground,  but  I  thrust  my  fingers  right 
through  the  oesophagus  of  each  animal 
and  prevented  that.  Then  they  dragged 
me  a  little  forward,  and  tore  up  the  earth 
with  their  hind  legs  like  mad.  All  this 
time  they  were  coughing,  spluttering, 
and  heckeling  just  like  ten  thousand  pigs 
with  potatoes  stuck  in  their  throats. 
But  I  was  still  calm,  and  indeed  I  may 
say  that  I  felt  highly  amused  at  their 
ludicrous  surprise  and  horror,  for  their 
countenances  were  very  expressive  at  the 
time,  I  assure  you.  At  last  they  seemed 
losing  strength  ;  but  I  thought  that  might 
be  a  trick,  just  to  induce  me  to  slacken 
my  hold,  and  I  held  the  faster.  I  was 
right  again,  for  when  they  found  I  would 
not  let  go,  one  of  them,  who  seemed  the 
most  cunning  of  the  two,  made  a  great 
leap  riglit  over  my  head  as  I  was  stooping 
towards  them,  and  carried  my  arm  right 
back  along  with  him,  of  course  as  far  as 
it  could  go.  The  other  did  the  same, 
and  then  my  arms  were  both  behind  me 
for  a  moment,  when  the  first  jumped  back 
again.  "O  !  O !"  said  I,  "is  this  your 
game?  Well  well,  my  lads,  jump  away 
to  the  end  of  your  tether,  I'll  hold  on,  I 
promise  you."  And  jump  they  did,  sure 
enough,  first  one  behind  and  then  the 
other,  till  my  arms  were  kept  alternately 
moving  before  and  behind  with  great 
rapidity.  You  may  have  seen  the  old- 
fashioned  weather-cocks  which  are  formed 
of  wood  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  having 
in  each  hand  a  piece  of  flat  board,  which 
he  holds  at  arm's  length  to  catch  the 
wind,  and  which,  when  it  blows  smartly, 
and  the  wind  veers  much,  keep  flying 
over  his  head  and  round  again,  first  one 
and  then  the  other,  while  the  figure  of 
the  man  turns  about  on  a  pivot.  Just 
like  that,  I  was  kept  in  motion,  turning 
about  between  the  two  lions. 


I  must  confess  it  made  my  arms  ache 
violently,  but  I  bore  it  all  with  good 
humour,  as  I  knew  they  must  eventually 
get  the  worst  of  it.  "  Go  your  lengths," 
said  I,  "  you'll  be  easy  presently,  or  Mr. 
Spread  never  told  the  truth  in  his  life." 
And  they  did  go  all  the  length  they 
could.  But  I  was  right  again.  They 
soon  grew  weaker,  and  ten  times  as 
husky  and  asthmatic.  "You  11  faint, 
good  people,"  said  I  to  them,  "but  you 
shall  have  plenty  of  water.  I'll  send 
you  right  into  the  river,  don't  fear."  And 
then  I  laughed,  but  they  thought  it  no 
laughing  matter.  They  were  going, 
going,  going,  as  the  auctioneers  say,  and 
at  last  they  gave  a  long  deep  groan,  and 
then  gave  up  the  ghost. 

I  can't  say  that  I  was  sorry  it  was  over, 
for,  however  trifling  such  a  matter  may 
seem  to  those  who  were  never  engaged 
in  a  similar  encounter,  I  can  tell  you  it 
is  no  joke  to  have  both  arras  in  the  throats 
of  two  lions.  When  I  took  my  hands 
out  of  their  mouths,  my  fingers  were  so 
cramped  from  long  continuance  in  one 
position,  and  from  being  so  tightly  com- 
pressed, I  could  scarcely  move  one  of 
them.  But  I  was  triumphant  and  per- 
fectly safe,  and  I  failed  not  to  return 
thanks  to  providence  accordingly. 

When  this  was  done,  I  bundled  one 
carcass  into  the  river,  and  was  about  to 
do  the  same  for  the  other :  but  I  fortu- 
nately recollected  that  in  his  gullet  my 
fingers  had  come  in  contact  with  a  sub  ■ 
stance  which  did  not  appear  like  flesh  or 
bone,  so  I  took  the  liberty  of  opening 
the  old  villain  with  my  penknife — and 
what  do  you  think  I  found?  Guess  for 
a  year,  and  you  wouldn't  be  right.  But, 
not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  I'll  tell  you. 

It  seemed  that  the  rajah,  who  intended 
to  exterminate  the  British,  had  sent  one 
of  his  most  trustworthy  couriers  to  his 
general-in-chief,  with  orders  to  him  to 
move  his  army  on  a  certain  day  to  acertain 
spot  named  in  the  despatches.  These 
papers  were  placed  for  the  convenience 
of  carriage  and  to  prevent  them  from 
being  injured,  in  an  iron  case  of  cylin- 
drical form,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
candle-box.  This  case  had  been  sus- 
pended from  the  shoulders  of  the  courier 
by  a  strap  and  buckles,  and  the  poor 
fellow  having  fallen  in  with  the  lions, 
was  devoured  piecemeal,  as  I  suppose, 
and  the  iron  case  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
lion  I  had  killed. 

The  despatches  contained  the  whole 
plan  of  the  intended  operations,  and  I 
took  them  with  me  to  my  friend,  the 
governor,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  defeat 
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the  plan  of  his  opponent,  by  marching  an 
immense  army  to  the  spot  where  the 
rajah's  troops  were  to  assemble,  and 
placing  them  in  ambuscade  till  the  enemy 
came  up.  Then  he  surrounded  them, 
and  had  them  in  precisely  the  same  situ- 
ation as  they  intended  to  get  him  into,  if 
possible.  But  my  friend  was  more 
lenient  and  merciful  than  his  cruel  ad- 
versary would  have  been,  had  he  been 
successful.  He  merely  obliged  all  his 
troops  to  surrender  their  arms  and  bag- 
gage, and  compelled  the  rajah  to  acknow- 
ledge the  government  of  the  British, 
and  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  to  a  great 
amount.  None  of  the  troops  were  put 
to  death,  but  all  terminated  happily, 
and  without  bloodshed. 

Thus,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  had,  as 
you  see,  and  as  my  friend,  the  governor, 
reported  in  his  despatches  to  England, 
the  distinguished  honour  of  preserving 
the  possession  of  our  Indian  colonies,  of 
producing  a  large  annual  sum  to  our  trea- 
sury, and  of  saving  hundreds  of  tliousands 
of  valuable  lives.  What  ought  to  have 
been  the  result  of  this  important  service 
to  myself,  I  leave  every  candid  man  to 
say;  but  it  is  lamentable  to  see  how 
interest  oversteps  merit  in  these  days — 
I  have  never  been  rewarded,  nor  even 
noticed,  although,  like  our  friend  the 
captain,  I  have  done  so  much.  And  here 
I  am,  plain  Mr.  Spread,  midshipman  in 
his  majesty's  service,  with  the  prospect 
of  being  turned  adrift,  when  I  am  no 
longer  required,  on  a  "midshipman's 
half-pay,"  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
^'?iot/iing-a-i/ear,  and  the  privilege  of 
drawing  it  quarterly  or  otherwise." 


SCYLLA  AND  CHARYBDIS. 

The  Eastern  shore  of  Sicily  enumerates 
many  illustrious  places, — Messina,  Cata- 
nia, Mount  Etna,  Syracuse,  and  others. 
The  first  of  these  has  obtained  an  in- 
glorious celebrity  as  the  haunt  of  a  sea- 
monster,  which  for  many  years  has  in- 
fested this  neighbourhood ;  but  the  Straits 
of  Messina  have  latterly  been  stripped  of 
a  great  part  of  their  reputation,  by  the 
increasing  testimonies  which  navigators 
have  accumulated,  respecting  the  inno- 
cence and  comparative  harmlcssness  of 
the  Chimaera,  so  long  the  terror  of  these 
shores.  C.iptain  Smyth  in  his  "Memoir 
of  Sicily  and  its  Islands,"  superadds  his 
evidence,  and  if  any  doubt  yet  remains 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  we  hope  it 
will  be  dissipated  by  the  following  attes- 
tation from  the  lips  of  a  better  judge  in 
these   matters   than    Homer    or    Virgil 


could  pretend  to  be,  or  indeed  any  other 
writer    among  the  ancients    who    could 
not  legitimately  affix  R.N.  to  his  name  : 
ScYLLA. — "  As  the  breadth  across  this 
celebrated  strait   has  been  so  often  dis- 
puted, I  particularly  state,  that  the  Faro 
Tower  is  exactly  six  thousand  and  forty- 
seven  English  yards  from  that  classical 
bugbear,  the  Rock  of  Scylla,  which,  by 
poetical  fiction,  has  been  depicted  in  such 
terrific    colours,    and    to    describe    the 
horrors  of  which,   Phalerion,  a  painter, 
celebrated  for  his  nervous  representation 
of  the  awful  and  the  tremendous,  exerted 
his   whole  talent.       But   the    fliglits    of 
poetry   can  seldom  bear  to  be  shackled 
by  homely  truth,  and  if  we  are  to  receive 
the  fine  imagery  that  places  the  summit 
of  this  rock  in  clouds  brooding  eternal 
mists  and  tempests — that  represents  it 
as  inaccessible,  even  to  a  man  provided 
with  twenty  hands  and  twenty  feet,  and 
immerses  its  base  among  ravenous  sea- 
dogs  ; — why  not  also  receive   the  whole 
circle  of  mythological  dogmas  of  Homer, 
who,  though  so  frequently  dragged  forth 
as   an    authority    in    history,    theology, 
surgery,  and  geography,  ought,  in  justice, 
to  be  read  only  as  a  poet.      In  the  writ- 
ings of  so  exquisite  a  bard,  we  must  not 
expect    to    find    all    his    representations 
strictly  confined  to  a  mere  accurate  nar- 
ration of  facts.      Moderns  of  intelligence, 
in  visiting  this  spot,  have  gratified  their 
imaginations,    already    heated    by    such 
descriptions   as    the  escape   of  the    Ar- 
gonauts,   and   the   disasters   of  Ulysses, 
with  fancying  it  the  scourge  of  seamen, 
and  that  in  a  gale,  its  caverns  "  roar  like 
dogs  ; "  but  I,  as  a  sailor,  never  perceived 
any  difference  between  the  effect  of  the 
surges  here,  and  on  any  other  coast,  yet 
I  have  frequently  watched  it  closely  in 
bad  weather.      It  is  now,  as  I  presume 
it  ever   was,    a  common   rock,   of  bold 
approach,  a  little  worn  at  its  base,  and 
surmounted   by  a  castle,   with  a  sandy 
bay  on  each  side." 

Unlike  her  sister  in  iniquity,  Charyb- 
dis  still  preserves  the  ancient  infamy  of 
her  character  unimpeached,  or  at  least 
unrefuted ;  but  her  voracity,  without 
being  intrinsically  diminished,  is  often 
disappointed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
morsel  which  tantalizes  it — a  modern 
vessel : 

Charybdis. — "  Outside  the  tongue  of 
land,  or  Braccio  di  St.  llainiere,  that 
forms  the  harbour  of  Messina,  lies  the 
Galofaro,  or  celebrated  vortex  of  Cliaryb- 
dis,  which  has,  with  more  reason  than 
Scylla,  been  clothed  witli  terrors  by  the 
writers  of  antiquity.     To  the  undecked 
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boats  of  the  Rhegians,  Locrians,  Zan- 
cleans,  and  Greeks,  it  must  have  been 
formidable;  for.  even  in  the  present 
day,  small  craft  are  sometimes  endangered 
by  it,  and  I  have  seen  several  men-of- 
war,  and  even  a  seventy-four-gun  ship, 
whirled  round  on  its  surface ;  but,  by 
using  due  caution,  there  is  generally 
very  little  danger  or  inconvenience  to  be  * 
apprehended.  It  appears  to  be  an  agitated 
water,  of  from  seventy  to  ninety  fathonis 
in  depth,  circling  in  quick  eddies.  It  is 
owing  probably  to  the  meeting  of  the 
harbour  and  lateral  currents  with  the 
main  one,  the  latter  being  forced  over 
in  this  direction  by  the  opposite  point  of 
Pezzo.  This  agrees  in  some  measure 
with  the  relation  of  Thucydides,  who  calls 
it  a  violent  reciprocation  of  the  Tyrrhene 
and  Sicilian  seas,  and  he  is  tlie  only 
writer  of  remote  antiquity  I  remember 
to  have  read,  who  has  assigned  this  danger 
its  true  situation,  and  not  exaggerated 
its  effects.  Many  wonderful  stories  are 
told  respecting  this  vortex,  particularly 
some  said  to  have  been  related  by  the 
celebrated  diver.  Colas,  who  lost  his  life 
here ;  I  have  never  found  reason,  how- 
ever, during  my  examination  of  this  spot, 
to  believe  one  of  them." 

[It  is  rather  annoying  to  have  one's 
classical  illusion  thus  coolly  dissipated ; 
but  the  eminence  of  Captain  Smyth  in 
various  scientific  acquirements  forbids  us 
to  distrust  his  account.  However,  the 
metapliorical  allusion  to  Scyllaand  Cha- 
rybdis  is  too  convenient  to  be  readily  laid 
aside.] 


THE    HEDGEHOG. 

It  is  said  that  the  hedgehog  is  proof 
against  poisons.  M.  Pallas  states  that 
it  will  eat  a  hundred  cantharides  with- 
out receiving  any  injury.  More  re- 
cently, a  German  physician,  who  wished 
to  dissect  one,  gave  it  prussic  acid,  but  it 
took  no  effect;  he  then  tried  arsenic, 
opium,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  with  the 
same  results. 

LONDON    POUTER    ABROAD. 

A  recent  traveller  in  Russia  says,  "Having 
desired  to  taste  some  London  porter,  of 
which  the  hostess  boasted,  it  was  set 
before  me  with  sugar  and  a  spoon  ;  seeing 
me  reject  these  appendages,  the  good 
woman  lingered  in  the  room  with  evident 
curiosity,  to  watch  how  the  nasty  fo- 
reigner could  otherwise  swallow  such  a 
potion."  This  mode  of  serving  English 
porter  he  afterwai  ds  found  to  be  custom- 
ary every  where. 


ANCESTOUIAl.     PRIDF. 

In  the  castles  and  palaces  of  the  ancient 
nobility  of  France,  the  tapestry  frequently 
presents  memorials  of  their  pride  of 
ancestry.  On  the  tapestry  of  an  apart- 
ment in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  de  C " 

is  a  representation  of  the  Deluge,  in 
which  a'  man  is  seen  running  after  Noah, 
and  calling  out :  "  My  good  friend,  save 
the  archives  of  the  C.  family  !"  Another 
piece  of  tapestry,  in  the  palace  of  the 

Duke   de    L ,    displays   the    Virgin 

Mary,  with  an  ancestor  of  the  L  's 
standing  bareheaded  before  her  :  "  Dear 
cousin,"  says  she,  "  pray  be  covered !" 
He  replies ;  "  Cousin,  I  would  rather 
remain  as  I  am." 

CHOICE    IN    MARRIAGE. 

Lord  Byron  used  to  say  that  a  man 
ought  to  marry  by  all  means,  although 
he  owned  that  the  greater  part  of  mar- 
riages are  unhappy.  A  man  cannot  be 
happy  without  a  wife.  It  is  a  strange 
state  of  things  we  live  in  ;  a  tendency  so 
natural  as  that  of  the  union  of  the  sexes 
ought  to  lead  only  to  the  most  harmo- 
nious results  ;  yet  the  reverse  is  often 
the  fact.  There  is  certainly  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  constitution  of 
society, — the  "times  are  out  of  joint." 
It  is  strange,  too,  what  little  real  liberty 
of  choice  is  exercised  by  those  even  who 
marry  according  to  what  is  thought  their 
own  inclination.  Many  a  man  thinks 
he  marries  by  choice,  who  only  marries 
by  accident.  In  this  respect,  men  have 
less  the  advantage  of  women  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

DIEFIDENCE. 

That  excessive  diffidence,  that  insur- 
mountable shyness,  which  is  so  apt  to 
freeze  the  current  of  conversation  in  Eng- 
land, has  been  very  correctly  accounted 
for  by  Cowper,  who  says  : 

"  Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute, 
The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mnte." 

A    NICE    POINT    OF    LAW. 

Blackstone,  speaking  of  the  right  of  a 
wife  to  dower,  asserts  that  if  land  abide 
in  the  husband  for  a  single  moment  the 
wife  shall  be  endowed  thereof;  and  he 
adds,  in  a  note,  tliat  the  doctrine  was 
extended  very  far  by  a  jury  in  Wales, 
where  the  father  and  son  were  both 
handed  in  one  cart,  but  the  son  was 
supposed  to  liave  survived  the  father  by 
appearing  to  struggle  the  longest,  where- 
by he  became  seised  of  any  estate  by 
survivorship  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
seisin  his  widow  obtained  a  verdict  for 
her  dower. 
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Page  37. 


THE    SPANISH    DUCHESS   AND 
THE  ORPHAN   BOY. 

AN   UNPUBLISHED   FRAGMENT. 

The  Duchess  of  Alraeda,  who  was  a 
Creole  of  the  Havanha,  was  marriei'.ata 
very  early  age,  to  the  duke  of  that  name 
and  title.  This  union  was  in  opposition 
to  the  taste  of  Rita,  who  had  a  great 
predilection  for  a  religious  life;  but,  as 
her  family  insisted  on  her  compliance 
wi'  h  their  wishes,  she  submitted  in  silence, 
and,  until  the  period  of  her  arrival  in 
France,  no  other  feelings  than  those  that 
were  prompted  by  the  sincerest  piety 
had  occupied  her  bosom. 

The  duke  of  Almeda  was  an  old  gen- 
tleman of  an  infinity  of  wit,  but  who  had 
been  seduced,  as  was  at  that  lime  the 
case  with  a  great  number  of  his  rank,  by 
the  false  splendour  with  which  the  school 
of  the  Encyclopedists  was  surrounded  ; 
and,  deceived  by  the  principles  of  uni- 
versal philanthropy  which  that  mischiev- 
ous sect  announced,  he  devoted  himself, 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  propagation  of  its 
doctrines.     Participating  in  that  strange 
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but  honourable  enthusiasm,  by  which  the 
heads  of  half  the  French  nobility  were 
at  that  time  distracted  in  the  shadowy 
regions  of  an  illusive  Utopia,  he  hunied 
on,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  those  ideas,  and 
that  system  of  philosophy,  which  subse- 
quently became  so  fatal  to  every  aristo- 
cracy and  every  throne. 

The  bitter  railleries  with  which  he 
overwhelmed  his  wife  on  the  subject  of 
what  he  termed  her  superstition,  had  no 
influence  upon  her  mind  so  long  as  they 
continued  in  Spain.  The  spiritual  and 
secular  authority  of  the  church  and  the 
clergy  was  so  imposing,  and  the  belief  of 
the  people  so  deeply  and  firmly  rooted  ; 
breathing  such  an  atinosphere  of  piety, 
surrounded  by  persons  who  partook  of 
the  sincerity  of  her  conviction,  and  en- 
countering wherever  she  turned  the  ex- 
terior symbols  of  her  magnificent  reli- 
gion, it  was  not  possible  that  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  Rita's  faith  could  suffer 
any  attaint  or  diminution. 

But,  when  she  arrived  at  Versailles, 
and  had  lived  for  some  time  in  the  centre 
of  the  fetes,  elegances  and  enjoyments  of 
D 
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a  polished  court,  famous  for  the  refine- 
ments of  its  wit,  and  the  exquisite  tone 
of  its  manners,  she  became  in  some  de- 
gree involved  in  the  vortex  of  its  dissi- 
pations ;  and  in  the  giddy  round  of  its 
pleasures,  the  robustness  of  her  religious 
convictions  was  in  some  degree  impaired. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  religion  of  France 
was  not  at  all  like  the  prevalence  of  the 
same  system  in  Spain ;  there  were  no 
longer  those  lofty  churches,  so  glowing 
and  profound,  with  their  glittering  shrines 
of  gold  and  jewellery,  which  seemed  to 
attract  around  them  all  the  light  of  the 
building,  and  shone  in  the  surrounding 
obscurity  like  an  emanation  of  the  light 
of  heaven ;  the  solemn  and  majestic 
chant  of  the  monks  was  no  longer  heard 
in  France  ;  and  its  population,  clothed 
in  black  or  sad-coloured  vestments,  was 
no  longer  seen  prostrate  upon  the  cold 
pavement  of  the  aisles,  in  silence  and  in 
gloom,  and  counting  the  beads  of  their 
rosaries  with  enthusiastic  devotion,  and 
all  the  unction  of  religious  fervour. 

In  France,  the  spirit  of  religion  had 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  its  genius  had 
become  perverted ;  its  ministers  and 
teachers  endeavoured  to  dazzle  the  eyes 
by  the  splendour  of  its  worship,  instead 
of  the  sinnplicity  of  its  truths ;  the 
churches  were  magnificently  adorned 
with  gaudy  trappings,  but  they  had 
almost  all  lost,  by  neglect  or  decay, 
those  beautiful  painted  windows,  through 
which  the  beams  of  the  sun  penetrated 
like  the  mild  and  softened  rays  of  a  rain- 
bow ;  the  mass  was  only  frequented,  to 
see  and  to  be  seen ;  the  sun  threw  its 
laughing  beams  through  large  and  lofty 
windows,  deluging  the  interior  of  the 
churches  with  a  flood  of  light,  and 
dancing  upon  the  profuse  decorations  of 
velvet  and  gold  and  silk,  flung  their 
painted  reflections  upon  a  noisy,  gay, 
and  laughing  congregation,  the  luxury 
of  whose  dresses  eclipsed  the  splendour 
of  the  altars;  philosophy  had  banished 
religion  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  sacred 
mysteries  were  solemnized  amid  sneers 
and  ill-suppressed  sarcasms ;  and,  to 
crown  the  whole,  the  psalms  and  anthems 
were  sung  by  the  girls  of  the  opera. 

Moreover,  and  it  must  be  avowed, 
her  principles  were  acquired  rather  than 
instinctive,  the  result  of  chance  and  ac- 
cident rather  than  conviction  and  reason. 
She  was  endowed  with  a  quick,  fertile, 
and  ardent  imagination,  which  had  been 
euflamed  by  the  pompous  exterior  of 
Catholicism,  and  its  grave  and  majestic 
ceremonies ;  and  having  never  yet  suf- 
fered, or  had  occasion  to  requ'-"  *he  con- 


solations of  religion,  she  had  never  lis- 
tened to  the  solemn  and  whispered  echoes 
of  that  vast  abyss  in  which  the  profound 
soul  of  Pascal  had  been  plunged.  She 
had  experienced  nothing  of  religion  but 
its  poetry.  Of  the  unfathomable  ocean 
of  faith,  she  perceived  nothing  but  the 
laughing,  fresh,  and  sparkling  wave 
which  gambolled  on  its  expanse,  and 
her  soul  was  enraptured  while  her  senses 
were  intoxicated  by  the  inspiring  per- 
fume of  the  incense,  and  the  distant, 
solemn,  and  murmured  melody  of  the 
deep-toned  organ. 

And  so,  when  the  philosophers  who 
composed  the  society  of  her  husband  had 
laid  siege  to  her  spiritualized  faith  with 
their  cold  logic  and  dry  algebraical  rea- 
soning, Rita  was  incapable  of  reply  or 
argument.  They  reasoned  by  mathe- 
matical figures,  and  with  mathematical 
precision,  while  she  could  only  talk  en- 
thusiasm and  ecstasy ;  when  she  quoted 
the  miracles  and  wonders  by  which  Chris- 
tianity had  been  illustrated,  and  its  au- 
thenticity established,  they  opposed  her 
fervour  with  the  unchangeable  laws  of 
nature  and  astronomy ;  on  whatever  side 
she  turned,  she  encountered  nothing  but 
cold  and  heartless  reasoning,  or  withering 
sarcasm, — and  she  held  her  peace,  fright- 
ened and  distressed;  for  the  apparent 
clearness  of  certain  objections,  althougii 
they  could  not  entirely  convince  her,  or 
utterly  persuade  her  of  the  hollowness  of 
that  system  to  which  she  had  clung,  had 
the  effect  of  shaking  her  conviction,  and 
alarming  her  with  its  possible  and  pro- 
bable impositions.  Then,  becoming  con- 
scious as  if  by  instinct,  of  all  the  hap- 
piness and  comfort  she  was  in  danger  of 
being  deprived  of,she  wished  to  take  refuge 
in  her  former  confident  and  undoubted 
belief;  but  the  time  had  passed,  never  to 
be  recalled — the  cruel  and  brutal  demon 
of  the  spirit  of  analysis  had  stained  with 
his  withering  breath  her  ravishing  visions 
of  azure  skies  and  smiling  heavens, 
peopled  with  angels  with  rainbow  wings, 
and  breathing  with  music  and  melody 
which  found  an  echo  in  the  softened 
heart — all  had  disappeared,  like  the  vi- 
sions of  first  and  only  love  ! 

All  this  may  be  easily  conceived:  a 
person  of  a  strong  and  powerful  mind, 
or  of  a  proved,  strengthened,  and  con- 
firmed religious  faith,  can  contend  advan- 
tageously, and  even  impress  his  anta- 
gonists with  his  own  hallowed  and  earnest 
conviction,  and  elevate  them  within  his 
own  sphere  of  belief  by  the  spell  of  a 
seducing  and  persuasive  eloquence  ;  but 
Rita  was  quite  powerless  with  the  adver- 
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saries  she  encountered,  as  there  was  no 
depth  in  her  animated  mind,  which  was 
carried  along  by  impulse,  and  as  she  had 
attached  herself  to  the  poetry  of  religion 
quite  as  much  as  to  its  doctrine  and 
maxims.  At  length  her  mind  was  tired 
out,  and  more  particularly  as  she  appeared 
always  to  be  in  the  wrong  in  every  argu- 
ment ;  her  self-love  was  irritated  by 
finding  her  confused  but  earnest  convic- 
tions opposed  by  captious  but  subtle  rea- 
soning, and  she  ended  by  doubting  of 
every  thing  and  of  herself.  From  doubt 
to  incredulity  there  is  but  one  step ;  the 
step  was  taken,  and  Rita  became  a  pro- 
fessed wit  and  freethinker. 

Incredulity  must  necessarily  make  a 
deep  impression  upon  an  organization  so 
susceptible  as  that  of  Rita.  In  fact, 
on  the  first  glance  there  is  a  fatal  attrac- 
tion, a  sort  of  fascination  in  the  contest 
against  the  Deity ;  there  is  a  species  of 
wild  and  fierce  poetry  in  the  revolt  of 
the  rebel  angel ;  there  is  audacity  in 
blasphemy,  when  Jupiter  retorts  with  a 
thunderbolt.  But  in  analyzing  the 
atheism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wliich 
so  clamorously  pronounced  its  pitiful 
pretensions,  we  are  struck  with  its  mean- 
ness and  cowardly  character ;  for  those 
who  professed  it,  believed  in  a  state  of 
utter  annihilation  after  death,  and  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  offended 
laws  during  their  lives.  They  could 
therefore  blaspheme  in  perfect  safetj',  and 
had  not  even  the  equivocal  merit  of 
being  martyrs  to  blasphemy  and  impiety. 
As  the  Divinity  did  not  accept  the  chal- 
lenge which  was  tacitly  offered  by  Rita, 
her  state  of  hesitation  and  doubt  did  not 
continue  long:  indifference  took  its 
place  ;  and  at  length  it  happened  that  the 
duchess  of  Almeda  looked  upon  heaven 
with  no  emotions  either  of  fear  or  love.  If 
I  dwell  at  more  than  usual  length  upon 
this  incident  of  Rita's  existence,  it  is  be- 
cause from  this  period  her  life  assumed 
a  different  aspect,  and  took  another 
colouring.  For  her  ardent  and  passion- 
ate imagination,  which  had  hitherto  fed 
upon  tlie  aliment  afforded  by  the  thoughts 
of  infinity  and  eternity,  which  open  an 
immeasurable  career  for  vivid  minds  to 
expatiate  in,  had  soon  exhausted  what  it 
had  received  in  exchange  for  the  belief 
which  had  been  destroyed,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  upon  its  own  natural 
resources,  or  to  waste  away  and  consume 
by  its  own  fire. 

Hitherto  Rita  had  escaped  the  influ- 
ence of  earthly  passions;  but  now,  if 
her  burning  soul,  fallen  from  so  high  a 
flight,  wished  to  indulge  in  the  emotions 


of  joy  or  anguish,  they  could  only  be 
found  or  felt  in  love;  for  love  is  religion, 
and  has  its  faitii  and  creed  ;  and  in  Rita's 
case  it  was  more  particularly  so — for  if 
she  had  given  herself  up  to  the  passion, 
she  would  have  loved  with  an  utter  and 
absolute  surrender  of  self,  with  a  fierce 
and  implacable  jealousy,  which  would 
have  devoted  to  love  what  she  would  have 
otherwise  sacrificed  to  heaven  ;  rank,  for- 
tune, and  country.  But  they  did  not 
love  in  France  at  that  time  after  this 
fashion  ;  and  so  it  happened  that  Rita 
did  not  find  any  one  worthy  to  excite  in 
her  heart  such  a  passion,  and  she  re- 
mained unscathed  in  the  general  disso- 
luteness of  manners  and  principles,  and 
lived  an  exemplary  model  of  every  female 
excellence,  until  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Duke  d' Almeda  left  her  at  liberty;  a 
young  widow,  and  with  an  immense  for- 
tune. Although  she  did  not  regret  the 
duke  very  much,  yet  she  paid  the  cus- 
tomary respect  to  his  memory,  and  passed 
the  period  allotted  for  mourning  in  the 
country.  Since  her  residence  in  France. 
Rita  had  never  been  so  isolated  from  so- 
ciety, and  in  such  utter  solitude  as  now; 
and  it  was  now  that  she  regretted  her 
former  happy  state  of  undoubting  and 
intense  faith  ;  but  that  was  gone,  and  its 
departed  influence  was  irrevocable  ;  and 
the  duchess,  wearied  and  chagrined, 
dragged  on  the  dull  and  melancholy 
hours,  her  ardent  soul  longing  for  some 
emotion  to  occupy  her  feelings,  suflTering 
from  an  unknown  pain,  and  longing  for 
an  unknown  happiness.  Her  health  be- 
came afl"ected — she  grew  thin,  and  her 
cheeks  were  stained  and  wrinkled  by  the 
channels  of  involuntary  tears ;  without 
aid,  consolation,  or  refuge  against  these 
painful  sorrows,  and  the  nervous  excite- 
ment which  preyed  upon  and  fevered  her, 
the  thought  of  an  early  death  was  the 
only  pleasing  idea  which  visited  her  so- 
litude, and  she  sometimes  even  thought 
of  hastening  its  approach  ;  but  whether 
her  courage  failed  her,  or  a  secret  pre- 
sentiment withheld  her,  she  continued  to 
linger  in  this  unhappy  state,  until  the 
hour  when  a  singular  chance  introduced 
Henri  to  her  notice. 

One  of  her  female  attendants  came  to 
her  one  day  with  the  information  that 
some  fishermen,  who  had  taken  shelter 
from  a  storm  in  a  ruined  tower  on  the 
coast,  had  discovered  a  young  man  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  who  was  nearly 
expiring  from  exhaustion ;  and  that, 
knowing  the  humanity  of  the  duchess, 
they  iiad  come  to  the  castle  for  assist- 
ance   in    reviving    him.      This   account 
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made  an  impression  upon  the  romantic 
mind  of  the  duchess,  and,  on  the  same 
day,  -she  bent  her  steps  to  the  tower  of 
Koatven,  accompanied  by  a  domestic. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  saw  Henri. 
Interested  by  the  mild  and  saddened 
expression  of  the  lad's  beautiful  and 
noble  features,  Rita  explained  to  him, 
with  emotion,  the  object  of  her  visit ; 
and  that,  having  understood  that  her 
cares  and  attentions  would  be  serviceable 
to  him,  she  had  come  in  person  to  tender 
them. 

Henri  thanked  her  warmly  and  grate- 
fully, but  added,  that  he  should  have  no 
occasion  to  be  a  burden  to  her.  His 
history  was  a  simple  one.  He  was  an 
orphan,  and  had  been  brought  up  by  his 
uncle,  an  aged  ecclesiastic,  and  had 
never  quitted  him,  until  he  had  been 
torn  from  him  by  death.  Left  alone  in 
the  world,  without  fortune,  friends  or 
interest,  Henri  had  determined  to  fol- 
low a  vocation  to  which  he  had  thought 
himself  called — that  of  the  cloister. 
Nevertheless,  before  coming  to  an  irre- 
vocal  decision  upon  this  matter,  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  fitly 
support  the  solitude,  fasting,  austerities, 
and  privations  of  the  monastic  life,  he 
had  determined  to  make  the  tower  his 
place  of  retirement  for  some  little  time. 
But  his  strength  had  failed  him — he  had 
fallen  sick — the  old  servant,  who  at- 
tended him,  had  abandoned  him  when 
he  could  no  longer  pay  him  for  his 
services,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  un- 
expected visit  of  the  fishermen,  he  must 
have  perished  unknown.  He  concluded 
his  narrative  by  saying — "  It  is  of  little 
matter  now,  for  I  feel  that  my  life  is  de- 
parting ;  and  soon,  poor  orphan  as  I  am, 
I  shall  go  to  rejoin,  in  heaven,  my 
mother,  whom  I  never  knew  on  earth." 

The  melancholy  resignation,  aban- 
donment, and  misfortune,  by  which  the 
lad  was  crushed,  and  his  ingenuous 
countenance,  touched  the  heart  of  the 
duchess,  and  she  instantly  felt  a  profound 
pity  for,  and  a  strong  interest  in,  one  so 
unfortunate.  From  this  period  a  new 
existence  commenced  for  Rita ;  by  a 
strange  contradiction,  the  haughty  du- 
chess, who  had  resisted  and  repulsed  tiie 
homage  of  the  noble  and  the  elevated, 
felt  an  unknown  sensation  inspiring  her 
at  the  sight  of  this  being,  so  unhappy 
and  so  destitute ;  hitherto  the  most 
elegant  trifling — the  most  distinguished 
manners,  and  the  most  graceful  imperti- 
nence of  the  flutterers  of  the  gay  world, 
had  never  arrested  the  passing  glance  of 
Rita — but  the  sad  and  pale  face  of  Henri 


remained  engraven  on  her  heart ;  those 
features  which  she  had  never  beheld  but 
once,  seemed  to  haunt  her  wherever  she 
went,  and  that  soft  and  timorous  voice 
was  constantly  thrilling  in  her  soul. 

Rita  was  so  happy  in  this  newly  dis- 
covered sensation,  that  she  did  not  dream 
of  resisting  its  progress.  Freed  from 
all  ties  and  connexions,  immensely  rich, 
and  her  own  mistress,  what  obstacle  was 
there  to  prevent  her  devoting  herself  to 
Henri  ?  And  on  his  side,  alone,  isolated, 
without  parents,  family,  or  friends,  would 
he  not  be  hers,  and  hers  only — would  he 
not  be  dependent  upon  her — would  he 
not  hold  every  thing  from  her — and  then 
would  she  not  be  the  only  being  that 
loved  him  ? — for  so  she  understood  love. 
Yes — Rita  would  have  been  jealous  of 
Henri's  mother  or  sister,  if  he  had  owned 
such  relations — for  love,  in  Rita's  bosom, 
was  egotism  in  its  purest  sense,  fierce, 
exacting,  and  exclusive.  The  more  she 
knew  Henri,  the  more  she  loved  him. 
She  spent  whole  hours  in  listening  to 
the  outpouring  of  his  artless  and  candid 
soul,  and  delighted  in  the  consciousness 
that  she  was  feeling  the  same  emotions 
which  she  excited  in  her  protdgS ;  for 
she  was  as  much  a  novice  as  him  in  the 
symbols  and  symptoms  of  the  delicious 
passion — so  that  an  exchange  was  estab- 
lished between  thein  of  the  ravishing 
details  of  each  new  discovery  which  they 
made  of  the  influence  of  passionate  ten- 
derness in  their  own  hearts,  and  by 
which  they  divined  what  was  passing  in 
the  other's. 

And  then  the  boy  was  so  timid,  so 
bashful ;  and,  as  he  never  exacted  the 
soft  tribute  of  the  lip,  it  would  have  been 
ungenerous  not  to  make  a  free  and  un- 
reserved surrender  of  its  treasures.  And 
so  at  length  a  deep,  burning,  and  con- 
centrated passion  took  possession  of  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  duchess.  At  her 
age,  the  development  of  such  a  feeling  is 
impetuous  and  uncontrollable.  Every 
consideration  was  postponed  to  the  hap- 
piness of  calling  the  boy  her  own.  Her 
determination  to  effect  this  was  invincible 
and  unshaken ;  i-egardless  of  her  rank 
and  fortune,  and  forgetful  of,  or  despising 
her  social  position,  she  decided  upon 
offering  her  hand  to  Henri,  who  in  one 
of  his  conversations  had  avowed  himself 
the  offspring  of  a  noble,  though  impove- 
rished family  of  Bretagne. 

"  Of  what  consequence  is  his  fortune 
to  me,"  said  Rita;  "is  he  not  noble? 
Moreover,  as  I  am  the  only  child  of  a 
grandee  of  Castile,  can  I  not  endow  him 
with  the  name  and  title  of  my  sire?     1 
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will  do  so — for  he  shall  hold  every  thing 
that  he  has,  from  me ;  every  thing,  even 
his  name :  that  name  which  he  will 
worthily  bear,  and  gallantly  illustrate  ! 
For  my  Henri  is  beautiful,  brave,  and 
talented  ;  and  I  never  yet  saw  a  gentle 
man  who  could  be  compared  to  him  ! 
And  then,  he  loves  me  so  !  Oh  !  he 
loves  me  to  adoration — I  feel  it  here 
— in  my  heart  [  I  love  him  too  well  for 
it  to  be  otherwise  ;  and  has  he  not  sacri- 
ficed to  me  all  that  he  could  possibly 
surrender  in  this  world? — the  faith 
which  he  had  sworn,  the  pure  and  calm 
future  which  he  dreamed  —  and  who 
knows,"  said  Rita,  with  apprehension, 
"  who  can  tell  that  he  has  not  sacrificed 
his  happiness  to  me  ?" 

At  last,  the  three  days  which  she 
had  required  Henri  to  reflect  upon  her 
proposition,  found  her,  if  it  was  possible, 
still  more  determined  and  resolute  in 
her  will.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  she  took  her  cloak,  and  leaving  the 
castle  by  her  oratory,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  chapel  by  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, she  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  one  of 
her  esquires,  and  walked  to  the  seaside ; 
when  she  had  reached  a  large  rock,  she 
ordered  the  domestic  to  await  her  return, 
and  entered  the  tower. 

Henri  was  in  attendance  at  the  gate, 
standing  on  a  sort  of  terrace,  which 
served  as  a  foundation  for  the  staircase 
— but  he  was  dressed  in  such  a  manner 
that  Rita  did  not  at  first  recognise  him, 
and  she  stood  surprised  and  motionless. 
He  was  almost  entirely  enveloped  in  a 
monk's  habit ;  and  his  cow],  drawn  over 
his  head,  nearly  concealed  his  features. 

"Rita!  Rita!  — it  is  I!"  said  he,  in 
his  gentle  tones.  He  had  hardly  pro- 
nounced the  first  syllable  of  her  name, 
ere  the  duchess,  recognising  her  lover, 
liad  flung  herself  into  his  arms. 

"  But,  Henri,  why  assume  this  sad 
costume  ?" 

"  Was  it  not  that  which  I  was  doomed 
to  assume  before  I  knew  you,  my  Rita  ? 
I  wished  to  clothe  myself  in  it  for  a 
first,  a  last,  and  only  time,  in  order  to 
make  to  you  a  more  total,  ample,  and 
unreserved  sacrifice  !  Are  you  oflTended 
at  me?" 

"  No,  no ;  but  come,"  said  Rita, 
rushing  up  tlie  staircase. 

Henri  gently  held  her  back.  "  Listen," 
he  murmured,  while  he  pressed  the  lips 
of  Rita  against  his  own  ;  "  I  have  a 
fancy  to  be  alone  in  my  apartment  above 
to  receive  you,  and  fitly  to  do  the  honours 
of  my  hermitage.  I  wish  once  more  to 
long  and  to  listen  for  tlie  welcome  sound 


of  your   footsteps,  and   the    rustling  of 
your  dress.      Will  you  permit  me?" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  let  me  tell  you,"  in- 
terrupted Rita  with  joyous  precipitation, 
so  eager  was  she  to  confide  her  cherished 
and  darling  secret  to  her  lover  ! — "  let 
me  tell  you,  Henri,  I  am  come  to  offer 
you  my  hand  !  My  hand,  with  an  im- 
mense fortune  and  a  title  ! — such  a  glit- 
tering, dazzling  title,  as  German  electors 
might  envy  ;  and,  it  is  all  for  you,  and 
myself  with  it !  and,  oh,  how  gladly  do 
I  surrender  all  to  one  who " 

"Angelic  creature!"  said  Henri,  kiss- 
ing her  bright  and  marble  brow,  "  I  will 
be  with  you  instantly ;"  and  so  saying, 
he  disappeared  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
tlie  tower.  A  minute  afterward,  Rita 
stood  at  the  door,  which  no  darkness 
could  prevent  her  finding.  She  threw 
it  open,  and  uttered  a  shriek  of  astonish- 
ment, almost  of  terror. 

Rita's  surprise  was  very  natural,  for  no 
one  could  have  recognized  the  obscure 
and  wretched  chamber  of  the  tower  of 
Koatven.  Its  damp  walls,  blackened  by 
time,  were  covered  with  magnificent  dra- 
peries of  purple  velvet,  whose  ample 
folds  seemed  to  diminish  the  proportions 
of  the  apartment  at  least  one  half.  There 
was  besides  a  profusion  of  golden  candle- 
sticks, of  gilded  furniture,  of  Venetian 
mirrors,  reflecting  the  light  of  a  thousand 
wax  tapers,  which  made  this  circular 
room  seem  a  concentration  of  light  and 
splendour.  And  the  timid  and  melan- 
choly Henri  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
graceful,  accomplished,  and  confident 
gentleman,  who  glided  over  the  rich 
carpets  to  offer  his  hand  to  the  Duchess, 
to  conduct  her  to  an  arm-chair,  near 
a  table  magnificently  prepared,  whose 
equipage  was  of  the  richest  china,  ena- 
melled with  vermilion-coloured  figures 
of  flowers,  and  whose  drinking  goblets 
were  of  crystal,  so  thin  and  pellucid  that 
the  juncture  of  the  lips  was  almost  felt 
through  them.  Yes,  it  was  Henri  him- 
self; only,  instead  of  his  monastic  habit, 
which  he  had  most  likely  assumed  to 
conceal  his  costume,  it  was  Henri  mag- 
nificently arrayed  in  a  coat  of  blue  velvet 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  with  a  waist- 
coat of  cloth  of  silver  !  It  was  Henri 
glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  rose  dia- 
monds, which  flashed  through  the  rich 
and  elaborately-worked  lace  of  his  ruffles, 
which  blazed  upon  his  garters,  on  the 
buckles  of  his  red-heeled  shoes,  and  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword.  It  was  Henri, 
who  wore  with  perfect  ease,  and  as  if  he 
had  been  always  accustomed  to  it,  the 
costume  of  a  polished  nobleman,  adorned 
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with  the  orders  of  Malta  and  of  St. 
Louis,  and  over  which  waved  gracefully 
with  every  motion,  the  large  shoulder- 
knots  of  white  satin,  studded  with  silver, 
the  distinctive  emblem  that  the  wearer 
was  in  the  military  household  of  the 
royal  Bourbon  of  France. 

But,  alas  !  the  countenance  of  Henri 
bore  no  longer  that  soft  expression  of 
sadness  and  of  suffering  which  had  such 
a  melting  charm  for  Rita's  heart.  His 
features  were  now  smiling  and  animated  ; 
his  glances,  which  the  Duchess  had  never 
yet  encountered  in  their  full  force,  and 
which  had  been  always  hitherto  down- 
cast and  veiled  by  his  long  eyelashes, 
were  now  flushed  with  gaiety  and  exul- 
tation ;  and  the  cloud  of  white  and  per- 
fumed powder  which  was  thickly  sprinkled 
over  his  rich  tresses,  doubled  the  ex- 
pressive power  of  his  black  and  deeply 
piercing  eyes. 

"  Am  I  asleep  or  awake?"  said  the 
Duchess,  trembling  and  overcome  by  a 
feeling  of  apprehension  and  grief  which 
she  could  not  conceal. 

"  Madame  the  Duchess  shall  have 
every  thing  explained  to  her,"  was  the 
respectful  response  of  Henri,  assuming 
the  exquisite  politeness  of  the  day,  which 
did  not  allow  of  a  lady's  being  addressed 
but  in  the  third  person. 

Rita  threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair, 
"  Explain  ;  in  the  name  of  heaven,  sir, 
explain  the  meaning  of  all  this  I" 

"  In  the  first  place,"  rejoined  he,  "  will 
Madame  the  Duchess  allow  me  to  inquire 
whether  she  has  ever  heard  speak  of  the 
Comte  de  Vaudrey  ?" 

'•  Frequently,  sir,  when  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles.'' 

"  Then,  Madame  the  Duchess  will 
learn,  perhaps  with  some  astonishment, 
that  the  Comte  de  Vaudrey  has  now  the 
honour  of  addressing  her." 

"  You,  sir — you,  Henri — but  then — 
good  heaven — but  what  signifies?  But 
the  Comte  de  Vaudrey,  I  was  told,  was 
in  the  navy,  and  served  in  America — it 
is  impossible — for  pity's  sake,  Henri, 
solve  me  this  mystery." 

"  It  is  very  true,  Madame  the  Duchess, 
that  I  did  serve  in  America,  under  the 
orders  of  Admiral  de  Guichen  ;  but  after 
two  years'  cruising,  I  returned  to  France 
— where  I  have  now  been  nearly  two 
months." 

"  Then,  Monsieur  the  Count,"  ex- 
claimed Rita,  with  impetuosity,  and 
rising  hastily  from  her  chair,  "  what  is 
your  motive  for  thus  disguising  yourself? 
I  cannot  comprehend  it.     I  am  giddy. 


Have  mercy,   Henri,  upon  a  confiding 
and  affectionate  woman." 

"  If  Madame  the  Duchess  will  con- 
descend to  listen,"  said  Henri,  while, 
with  the  most  exquisite  attention  he  as- 
sisted her  to  re-seat  herself,  "  she  shall 
know  every  thing." 

****** 

Happy  in  her  husband,  her  station, 
and  in  the  numerous  blessings  which 
flow  from  the  proper  and  judicious  ad- 
ministration of  a  large  fortune,  the 
Duchess  d'Almeda  recovered  that  peace 
of  mind  which  arises  from  a  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  the  duties  of  life,  and 
in  which  the  days  pass  undisturbed,  and 
the  nights  are  tranquil  and  refreshing. 
With  these  returned  the  original  pious 
dispositions  of  her  soul,  which  had  been 
suppressed  rather  than  extinguished,  and 
which  would  never  have  been  disturbed 
had  it  not  been  for  the  artful  insinuations 
and  dextrous  sophistry  of  the  leaders  of 
that  wretched  philosophy,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  the  peace  of  Europe  was 
wrecked  for  so  long  a  period.  To  a  sus- 
ceptible heart,  and  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment, a  correct  understanding  of  reli- 
gious matters  is  more  necessary  th,in  to 
others — and  in  this  the  Duchess  d'Al- 
meda cordially  concurred,  when  she 
reflected  with  terror  upon  the  dangers 
to  which  her  youth  would  have  been 
exposed,  had  the  Comte  de  Vaudrey 
been  other  than  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  honour.  p. 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF 
EUROPE. 

BY    AN    AMERICAN. 

NO.  III. 

Sculptured  wonders  of  Florence — the  Piazza 
del  Gran  Duca — the  Royal  Gallery,  and  its 
profusion  of  enchanting  marbles — the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany — multitude  and  splendour 
of  his  summer  and  winter  palaces — the  Boboli 
gardens — the  Poggio  Iniperiale — the  Grand 
Duke's  equipaa;es — his  boxes  at  the  opera — 
character  of  tlie  Grand  Duke — story  of  an 
English  amateur  of  pugilism — treason  in  a 
cadenza. 

We  have  spent  several  days  in  the  Royal 
Gallery.  The  Florentine  gallery  is  so 
rich,  elegant  and  ample,  so  teeming  with 
rare,  costly,  and  interesting  treasures, 
that  even  a  novel-reading  young  lady's 
idea  of  royal,  might  be  equalled  and  sur- 
passed. Whatever  might  be  the  other 
claims  to  the  high-wrought  panegyrics 
with  which  it  has  been  overloaded,  it 
certainly  is  wonderfully  replete  with 
beautiful  works  of  art.  Your  eye  is 
every  where  caught  with  striking  st.itues. 
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in  the  vestibules  of  palaces,  in  the  inte- 
rior and  exterior  of  the  churches,  and 
upon  the  walls  even  of  dilapidated  and 
common  private  houses.  There  is  a 
splendid  profusion  of  angels,  saints,  cu- 
pids  and  madonnas ;  busts,  crowns,  etc. 
decorate  the  filthy  lanes  and  confined 
squares  ;  and  lions  of  every  size,  colour, 
attitude,  expression,  from  the  summit  of 
the  airy  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  to 
the  walls  of  the  city  prison,  glare  down 
•upon  the  passing  stranger  with  most  in- 
hospitable fury.  Columns  with  admira- 
bly executed  figures  rise  in  various  parts 
of  the  town,  of  rare  merit.  In  the 
Mercato  Nuova  is  a  fine  fountain — a  large 
wild  boar,  copied  from  a  celebrated 
Grecian  antique.  It  is  as  large  as  life, 
and  full  of  power.  The  savage  monster 
rising  from  a  recumbent  posture,  has 
just  lifted  himself  upon  his  fore-legs,  and 
appears  bristling  with  horrid  fury,-  while 
the  water  drips  from  the  jaws.  Imme- 
diately outside  the  Porto  San  Gallo,  is  a 
magnificent  triumphal  arch,  erected  in 
honour  of  Francis  the  first,  completely 
loaded  with  sculpture.  Every  where 
through  the  streets  on  a  fine  day,  the 
loitering  stranger  may  beguile  hours  ex- 
amining these  countless  and  tasteful 
decorations.  But  the  greatest  collection 
is  gathered  in  the  square  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  that  is,  the  principal  city  square. 
It  is  a  crowded,  noisy,  black,  dilapidated 
little  place,  but  commands  a  sight  of  one 
or  two  fine  buildings,  especially  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  one  of  the  specimens  of 
ancient  Florentine  architecture,  with  a 
peculiarly  gloomy  antique  and  extraordi- 
nary appearance,  which  carries  the  mind 
back  to  past  ages  with  singular  and  irresis- 
tible power.  Adjacent  to  tliis  edifice  are 
piles  of  beautiful  statuary  ;  but  like  other 
marble  works,  exposed  in  the  street  to 
the  weather  and  other  accidents,  they  are 
generally  blackened  and  cracked,  and  have 
a  brittle,  sooty,  and  burnt  appearance. 
Here  is  the  impressive  group  of  John  of 
Bologna,  of  the  Roman  warrior  carry- 
ing off  the  Sabine  woman,  with  the  aged 
father  prostrate  at  his  feet.  Though 
disposed  sedulously  to  avoid  repeating 
the  repeated  descriptions  of  statues  and 
paintings  with  which  the  writings  of  tra- 
vellers are  too  often  overcharged  ;  I  can- 
not refrain  from  mentioning  my  pleasure 
in  lounging  about  this  bold  and  spirited 
production.  The  athletic  Roman,  an 
almost  breathing  illustration  of  physical 
power,  lifts  into  the  air  the  struggling 
female,  whose  form  is  wrought  to  a  qui- 
vering softness  which  actually  melts  the 
eternal  marble  into  tender  flesh.     The 


dimpled  arm,  the  rounded  shoulder,  and 
the  impression  of  the  ruffian's  fingers  in 
her  side  are  admirable,  and  are  only 
equalled  by  the  limbs  of  the  stalwart 
robber,  his  muscles  swoln  with  exertion, 
and  the  terrified  and  aged  father  shrink- 
ing beneath  his  feet. 

From  the  Piazza  del  Gran  Duca, 
stretclies  a  dark,  high,  imposing  building, 
the  Fabbrica  degli  Ufizi.  Its  exterior 
forms  a  parallelogram,  of  which  one  side 
is  open.  The  court  is  embellished  with 
long  rows  of  Doric  columns,  supporting 
a  portico,  a  covered  walk.  The  lower 
part  of  this  couri,  I  think,  furnishes  the 
finest  street  view  in  Florence,  compre- 
hending the  columned  fronts  of  the  Fab- 
brica degli  Ufizi,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
some  of  the  gigantic  statues  in  the  square 
and  an  angle  of  the  enormous  dnomo. 
The  building  contains  the  Magliabe- 
chiana  library,  the  courts  of  justice;  and 
the  upper  story  of  the  whole  three  sides 
is  occupied  by  tlie  gallery.  The  door  of 
entrance  conducts  you  up  a  very  broad 
and  lofty  staircase,  higher  and  yet  higher, 
till  having  surmounted  five  flights,  the 
prefatory  splendour  announces  your 
approach  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
exhibitions  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  world. 
Here  repose  many  of  the  rarest  treasures 
recovered  from  the  wreck  of  the  old 
world,  as  well  as  the  choicest  gems  of 
modern  art.  The  apartments  consist  of 
three  immensely  long  corridors  or  halls. 
Two  are,  I  believe,  almost  five  hundred 
feet  in  lengtli ;  and  from  these,  although 
even  here  tlie  stranger  is  surprised  and 
dazzled  with  the  profusion  of  sculpture 
and  paintings,  other  by-rooms,  more  lofty 
and  superb,  bewilder  him  among  other 
and  more  celebrated  wonders.  From 
the  moment  you  pass  the  iron  gate  where 
the  modest  sign  Ingresso  alia  R.  Galleria, 
ushers  you  amid  the  first  forms  of  this 
extensive  and  fascinating  collection,  you 
are  at  once  in  a  new  world.  The  two 
first  vestibules  or  opening  halls,  are  peo- 
pled with  shapes  though  cold  and  silent, 
yet  springing  into  all  the  fiery  and  im- 
passioned attitudes  of  life  and  action. 
Here  a  charger  springs  forward,  there 
two  wolf-dogs  howl,  the  marble  boar 
startles  you  with  ferocious  fury  ;  Mars  in 
rich  bronze  leans  forward  in  an  attitude 
of  war,  the  demigod  Silenus  holds  the  in- 
fant Bacchus  in  his  arms;  all  is  living,  all 
animated,  all  in  action,  rapid,  warm, 
bold,  soft  or  savage  !  yet  all  cold,  silent, 
motionless  as  if  an  enchanter  had  struck 
at  once  the  breathing  forms  of  life  into 
marble,  as  if  the  foam  yet  stood  upon 
the  steed's  nostrils  and  the  boar's  tusks. 
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as  if  the  shout  of  Mars  and  the  howl  of 
the  dogs  have  scarcely  yet  died  away  in 
the  lengthened  hall.  Besides  these,  are 
two  small  vestibules  and  three  prodi- 
giously long  galleries,  their  ceilings 
adorned  with  curious  arabesques,  their 
walls  with  innumerable  paintings,  their 
floor  with  busts  and  groups  of  other 
statues. 

In  fine,  I  never  saw  any  one 'who 
lives  so  magnificently  as  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  has  palaces  and 
villas  passing  description — passing  ima- 
ginution — scattered  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. His  winter  residence  in  Florence, 
the  Palazzo  Pitti,  was  originally  erected 
by  an  enormously  rich  private  citizen, 
whose  name  it  bears  ;  but  he  not  having 
suflScient  wealth  to  complete  the  costly 
undertaking,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
royal  family,  and  now  dazzles  the  town 
as  the  ducal  palace.  Its  exterior,  dull, 
monotonous,  and  gloomy,  is  neither  im- 
posing nor  prepossessing  ;  but  the  inte- 
rior, and  the  adjoining  Boboli  gardens, 
are  superb  displays  of  royal  splendour 
and  profusion ;  the  former  being  en- 
riched, besides  Canova's  Venus,  with  the 
finest  collection  of  pictures  in  Europe; 
and  the  latter,  a  broad  sweep  of  luxu- 
riant verdure,  rising  from  the  loveliness 
of  a  delicious  vale  to  the  summit  of  a 
highly-cultivated  elevation,  commanding 
exquisite  views  of  the  city  and  its  envi- 
rons, which  neither  poets  nor  painters 
have  coloured  too  highly.  You  may 
lose  yourself,  in  these  retreats,  amid 
immense  corridors  of  verdant  branches, 
where  fairy  bowers  every  moment  sur- 
prise the  view,  and  sylvan  paths,  winding 
deep  into  fragrant  forests,  tempt  the 
feet  in  opposite  directions;  the  most 
odorous  plants  regale  the  senses  with  a 
succession  of  charms  ;  a  thousand  statues 
lean  from  the  foliage,  or  stand  reflected 
in  the  lake.  Nature  and  art  reign  here 
in  perpetual  charms — the  sloping  banks 
are  ever  green ;  flowers  are  all  the  year 
springing  up  amid  perennial  groves,  and 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  while 
the  snow-capped  mountains  around  are 
seen  shining  in  the  blue  air  like  peaks 
of  silver,  a  sunshiny  day  leads  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  into  a  solitude  of 
summer  beauty,  where  the  frowns  of 
winter  have  no  power  over  the  tender 
rose.  Plebeian  feet  are  admitted  but 
winter  have  no  power  over  the  tender 
His  imperial  and  royal  highness  the 
Grand  Duke  and  August  Sovereign  of 
Tuscany  is  master  of  this  costly  Eden 
and  its  rich  palace.  He  is  a  curiosity  to 
me,  as  the  first  man  I  ever  saw,  after  my 


arrival  in  Europe,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
despotic  power,  looked  up  to  by  all  as 
their  complete  master,  and  moving  every 
where  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  rank  and 
power.    He  exercises  an  unlimited  autho- 
rity over  his  dominions — sets  aside  de- 
cisions of  the  courts — regulates,  at  his 
own  i)leasure,  the  affairs  of  state — con- 
demns— pardons — imprisons — orders  out 
of  his  confines — chains  the  press — con- 
trols  tlie   stage— destroys  institutions — 
builds    them    up — graduates,    with    his 
own  hand,  the  scale  of  Tuscan  freedom 
— iiis   smile    is    honour — his  frown  de- 
struction.      His   style    of  living   corre- 
sponds  with   his  exalted   rank,   and  his 
magnificence  is  as  broad,  curious,  com- 
plete, and  endless  as  his  power.      I  went 
the  other  day  through  one  of  his  villas, 
Poggio  Imperiale,  about  a  mile  from  one 
of  the  city  gates.      To  a  simple  American 
the  Pitti  palace  appears  a  sufficient  resi- 
dence even  for  a  duke,  but  royal  ideas 
of  comfort  are  built  upon  a  large  plan. 
If  you  were  to  sit  down  now  and  rack 
your  imagination  for  fairy  splendours,  and 
had  a  good  genius  at  your  elbow  to  turn 
all   your   caprices  into  bodily,   brilliant 
reality,  you  could  not,  any  of  you,  rear 
an  edifice  more  dream-like  in  its  elegance 
and  grandeur  than  the  Poggio  Imperiale. 
It  contains  seven  hundred  apartments, 
furnished  with  all  that  fancy  could  de- 
vise,   art    execute,   wealth    purchase,   or 
munificence  desire — a  wilderness  of  sta- 
tuary— a    world    of   painting — the    foot 
hesitates    to    tread    upon    the   beautiful, 
glossy  floors — the  eye  seeks  in  vain   to 
analyse   the  variety.     The  walls,  where 
perceptible  for  the  statues,  mirrors,  and 
paintings,    are    clothed    with    priceless 
tapestry  or    enriched  with    snowy   bas- 
reliefs.     The  ceilings  glow  with  radiant 
pictures ;   and  sometimes,  from  a  win- 
dow,  delicious  scenes  of  nature  gleam 
upon   the  eye.      We  wandered   on  and 
on    for    half  an    hour — completely    lost 
amid  the  splendid  suites  of  lofty  cham- 
bers, where  luxury  wantons,  and  magni- 
ficence runs   to   waste.      Here  was  the 
chamber  of  the  Etnperor  of  Austria,  and 
1  saw  the  very  bed  where  obedient  sleep 
had  descended  upon  the  royal  lids;  and 
there    was   a   chapel,    where,    if   chaste 
elegance    of  decoration    could   win    the 
ear    of  heaven,    imperial    prayers   have 
ascended  to  the  aggrandizement  of  tyrants 
and  the  degradation  of  human  nature. 

At  length,  fatigued,  we  left  this  cu- 
rious abode,  to  retrace  our  way  through 
the  filthy  streets,  poverty-stricken  houses, 
and  ragged  crowds  of  Florence,  where 
the  soldier,  with  his  ever-loaded  musket 
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— tlie  beggar,  with  his  whining  wretch- 
edness— the  flashing  equipage  of  the 
noble — the  skeleton  ass  of  the  peasant — 
the  priest  and  the  friar — go  mingling 
their  motley  colours  together  along  the 
narrow  and  gloomy  way.  At  this  palace 
the  duke  spends  the  three  months  of 
summer;  he  has  many  other  similar  re- 
treats, and  some,  it  is  said,  more  splen- 
did. You  may  be  sure  his  imperial 
highness  has  things  about  him  both 
comfortable  and  elegant.  When  he  ap- 
pears among  his  subjects,  or  rather  his 
slaves,  it  is  always  with  a  parade  well 
calculated  to  dazzle  and  impress  the 
vulgar  mind.  I  was  myself  quite  struck 
with  the  first  bursting  upon  me  of  roy- 
alty. I  was  loitering  along  the  street, 
a  day  or  two  after  my  arrival,  when  the 
exclamation  of  a  passer-by,  '^Ah,  voila  le 
Grand  Due .'"  announced  his  equipage. 
First  came  an  outrider,  in  white  and 
scarlet  livery,  and  booted  to  the  thighs. 
He  trotted  through  the  crowd,  which 
immediately  parted  for  the  three  large 
gilded  carriages,  surrounded  by  guards, 
drawn  by  six  powerful  horses,  and 
crowded  with  liveried  footmen.  The 
brilliant  procession  dashed  by  in  a  rapid 
trot.  His  highness  slightly  bowed  to 
those  around  him — all  hats  in  the  streets 
and  windows  went  off  immediately,  and 
I  could  far  trace  the  course  of  the  mo- 
narch, by  the  progressive  uncovering  of 
the  he:ids;  the  line  of  white  gliding 
onward,  like  a  wave,  till  the  procession 
disappeared  round  a  corner.  We  think 
a  coach  and  four  very  grand,  but  a  coach 
and  thirty-six  is  a  common  turn-out  for 
the  master  of  this  little  duchy,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  long,  and  eighty 
broad.  You  see  these  equipages  every 
day,  two  or  three  in  a  line,  dashing 
about  the  town,  sometimes  dispersing 
the  pedestrians  into  the  shops  and  re- 
cesses of  a  narrow  street — sometimes 
rumbling  over  a  bridge,  and  flashing  in 
the  sun.  Of  beautiful,  but  smaller  car- 
riages, drawn  by  two  horses,  but  known 
by  the  livery,  the  crown,  and  the  letter 
L,  he  has  a  great  number.  At  night,  I 
often  see  one  of  these  latter  conveying 
him  from  the  theatre,  but  always  crowded 
with  footmen  and  surrounded  with  guards, 
and  with  a  courier  in  advance,  lighting 
the  street  with  the  glare  of  a  large  torch. 
He  frequently  spends  his  evenings  at 
the  opera.  Exactly  opposite  the  stage, 
and  occupying  the  space  of  tivo  boxes  in 
each  tier,  a  crimson  velvet  tent,  embla- 
zoned with  gold  and  blue  satin,  and 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  receives  him  on 
public  occasions;  but  he  has  one  more 


modest  and  convenient,  near  the  stage, 
in  which  he  generally  sits.  On  his 
entrance,  like  a  celebrated  actor,  he  is 
received  with  peals  of  applause  —  he  bows 
— seats  himself — another  peal — another 
bow — again  he  seats  himself,  when  an- 
other burst  once  more  compels  him  to 
do  outward  homage  to  the  "  many-beaded 
monster,"  whom  he  yet,  nevertheless, 
guides  with  an  iron  curb.  The  ladies 
of  his  household,  except  his  relations, 
are  not  allowed  to  sit  in  his  box  during 
his  stay,  and  (a  singular  illustration  of 
the  importance  attached  to  his  person) 
no  passage  of  the  opera  can  be  repeated, 
although  at  the  most  clamorous  calls  of 
the  audience,  until  he  claps  his  imperial 
hands.  Another  example  of  his  personal 
exaltation  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that 
there  is  a  covered  way,  crossing  from 
Pilti  Palace,  by  which,  when  desirous, 
he  can  visit  the  gallery  on  foot,  but 
without  mingling,  on  the  dull  earth, 
with  the  ordinary  human  beings.  Tus- 
cany has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  admirably  governed ;  he  is  called 
the  best  prince  in  Italy.  As  matters  go, 
however,  this  is  rather  equivocal  praise. 
Amid  the  wreck  and  wretchedness  of 
the  rest  of  Italy,  Tuscany  undoubtedly 
appears  to  advantage.  Its  former  sove- 
reign, Leopold  the  First,  was  a  great  and 
good  man,  and  though  a  despot,  he 
seemed  inclined  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  liis  people,  and  by  a  propagation 
of  its  excellent  laws  and  a  mild  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  appears  to  have  gained 
the  affections  of  the  people.  Of  these 
laws,  it  is  said,  some  have  been  abrogated 
by  liis  son  Ferdinand,  though  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Emperor  Leopold  descended 
even  through  him  to  the  present  Grand 
Duke,  who,  whenever  he  can  do  any 
thing  useful  without  interfering  with  any 
of  his  ducal  susceptibilities,  is  well  in- 
clined to  do  it.  He  is  employed  in  at- 
tempting to  drain  marshes  (a  more  lau- 
dable occupation  than  building  temples), 
and  he  has  set  his  face  against  mustaches, 
which  he  had  much  better  cut  off  than 
the  heads  of  his  subjects.  It  is  said 
that  the  laws  are  not  badly  administered. 
The  people,  whether  from  fear  or  a  sense 
of  propriety,  are  certainly  harmless,  and 
there  is  no  fighting  by  daylight,  and  if 
you  are  frequently  cheated,  you  are 
rarely  robbed.  No  one  thinks  of  such 
a  thing  as  brawling.  An  Englishman, 
sometime  ago,  being  irritated  by  the 
waiter  of  a  cafe,  collared  him,  John  Bull 
fashion,  and  was  proceeding  to  business, 
according  to  an  art  the  peculiar  boast  of 
England,    when    he    was    brought   to  a 
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stand  by  the  perfect  passiveness  of  his 
antagonist,  or  rather  victim,  who  crossing 
his  hands  behind  him,  coolly  observed, 
"Questo  non  si  fa  in  Firenze," — we  never 
do  these  things  in  Florence.  I  have 
been  striving  to  discover  whether  the 
people  are  happy,  and  I  find  it  quite  im- 
possible to  say.  They  have  a  world  of 
operas,  theatres,  holidays,  cathedrals,  and 
fetes,  and  they  like  them.  They  have 
delicious  walks,  magnificent  scenery,  and 
at  times  a  heavenly  climate.  The  posti- 
lion, with  his  huge  boots  and  buckskin 
breeches,  goes  from  Florence  to  Livorno, 
from  Pisa  to  Sienna,  and  cracks  his 
whip  as  merrily  as  if  he  had  a  vote  upon 
the  Dukedom,  and  could  claim  a  jury 
trial.  The  Italian  young  men  twirl 
their  mustaches,  and  smoke  their  long 
cigars  with  an  air  of  satisfaction.  The 
shopkeeper  chuckles  with  delight  when 
he  cheats  a  stranger.  One  hears  not  half 
so  many  complaints  as  assail  his  ears  in 
America.  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  is 
a  large  class  of  the  middle  order  who 
live  comfortably,  happily,  and  virtuously. 
But  the  nobility,  it  is  known,  are  licen- 
tious. There  are  four  little  flimsy  papers 
here,  about  as  large  as  your  hand, 
wretched  specimens  of  typography,  and 
worthless  and  uninteresting  from  their 
slavish  caution  on  all  subjects.  What 
corruptions  may  take  place,  what  acci- 
dents, what  woe,  there  are  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  The  deep  flood  of  power 
goes  silently  on,  and  the  cr.ick  of  the 
postilion's  whip  resounds  through  the 
streets,  where  the  groans  of  a  prisoner 
can  never  be  heard.  The  stage  and  the 
press  are  completely  muzzled — dungeons 
yawn  at  the  royal  nod,  closing  their  mas- 
sive colossal  doors,  impenetrable  to  the 
eyes  of  mercy  and  ihe  habeas  corpus. 
Spies  haunt  tlie  cafes.  The  lions  that 
scowl  in  bronze,  granite  and  marble, 
from  half  the  walls,  gates,  and  palaces  of 
Florence,  fitly  represent  the  watchful 
and  angry  authorities.  Of  this  let  me 
adduce  one  instance,  related  to  me  as 
literally  true.  A  popular  singer,  not 
long  since,  was  particularly  applauded 
in  an  opera,  wherein  the  vigilant  autho- 
rities of  this  happy  and  heavenly  Tus- 
cany, fancied  they  detected  too  open 
allusions  to  freedom.  Imagining  that 
the  performer  breathed  his  embellish- 
ments with  a  cast  of  liberalism,  they 
summoned  him  to  answer  to  a  charge  of 
rendering  his  music  "  in  an  improper 
manrier,"  The  patriot  professor  of  flats 
and  sharps,  humbly  represented  that  re- 
bellion could  not  link  in  a  semi -breve, 
and  that  his  royal  and  imperial  Tuscan 


highness  was  too  firmly  seated  on  his 
throne  to  be  overturned  by  the  twanging 
of  a  fiddle-string ;  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  alarmed  tribunal  reprimanded  liim 
severely,  watched  his  subsequent  efforts, 
and  found  to  their  indignation  and  dis- 
may, that  he  still  executed  embellish- 
ments contrary  to  the  public  peace,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  go- 
vernment. He  was,  therefore,  sent  ovt  of 
the  Duchy.  Since  that  occurrence,  the 
allegro  movements  at  the  Pergola  have 
been  carefully  regulated  to  a  decent 
respect  for  the  laws,  and  an  obvious  de- 
termination not  to  meddle  with  politics ; 
and  the  awe-struck  performers,  now 
never  venture  upon  a  trill,  or  run  down 
the  chromatic  scale,  without  first  pausing 
to  reflect  how  they  can  accomplish  the 
manceuvre,  not  without  getting  out  of 
tune,  Jjut  without  getting  out  of  Tuscany  ! 

THEODORE  S.   FAY. 


A  DAY  OF  A  PERSIAN  JEW. 

In  the  city  of  Tabreez  dwelt  the  Jew 
Jouad ;  active  and  intriguing  in  traffic, 
with  all  the  attributes  of  his  race, 
despised  of  men,  and  abhorred  even  of 
women,  as  it  was  said  ;  though  an  accu- 
rate observer  might  perceive,  in  his 
quarter  of  the  town,  tliat  one  or  two  of 
the  little  urchins  dabbling  in  the  broken 
water-pipe  before  the  doors,  or,  on  cooler 
days  basking  on  the  arched  roof,  or  re- 
velling on  the  ash-heap  of  the  bath  at 
the  corner,  had  the  interval  between  the 
nose  and  mouth  remarkably  short,  with 
a  peculiar  expression  about  the  eye,  be- 
longing neither  to  Persian,  Gourde,  nor 
Turkoman.  Be  it  as  it  may,  many  hus- 
bands in  the  neighbourhood  winked,  look- 
ed wise,  and  blessed  the  mouths  and 
eyes  of  their  own  swarthy  likenesses. 
His  various  avocations  of  wine-seller  and 
brandy-maker  in  private,  and  dealer  in 
odds  and  ends  publicly,  had  so  com- 
pletely and  profitably  occupied  the  day, 
that  a  cup  or  two  of  wine  extraordinary 
with  Arratoon,  an  Armenian  neighbour, 
seemed  to  Jouad  an  allowable  recreation 
at  night. 

Arratoon  was  a  merry  hand,  welcome 
every  where,  protected  by  Mirza  Abdoul, 
and  consequently  taking  his  glass  and 
cracking  his  joke  without  fear.  It  was 
generally  whispered,  that  his  cellar  (as  a 
Christian,  he  was  entitled  to  have  one) 
was  more  frequently  replenished  and 
emptied  than  any  other  in  Tabreez ;  and 
it  was  remarked,  that  during  the  ebb 
tide  of  the  cellar,  the  Hadji's  wits  were 
more  than  usually  brilliant,    scattering 
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snatches  of  Hafiz  on  all  that  approached 
him,  where  the  rose  and  the  nightingale 
shone  less  conspicuous  than  tlie  spark- 
ling wine  of  Shiraz. 

At   night   the   two  friends  met,    and 
were  seated  on  the  same  carpet  together. 
The  usual  inquiries  after,  and  wislies  for 
each    other's    health    and  welfare   being 
finished,  Jouad  clapped  his  hands  two  or 
three  times,   and  immediately  the  head 
of  Anna  his  wife  (for   he  was  a  family 
man)  appeared  from  behind  the  purdah, 
or  door  curtain,  of  the  inner  room,  but 
so  closely  veiled,  that  only  one  eye  was 
visible    to   the    guest.        "  Anna,''   cried 
Jouad,   "knowest  thou  the  great  damjan, 
standing  in  the  corner   behind  the  rice 
bag  and  the  tent  poles  ?"      "  I  do,"  an- 
swered Anna,  "  by  the  token  that   thou 
hast  so  often  warned  me  to  take  care  of 
it,  and   forbidden   me  to  touch  it."     "I 
forbid   thee  no    longer    then,"    rejoined 
Jouad,  "  go  thy  way,  look  into  the  Rus- 
sian box,   which  I  brought  on   my  last 
journey   from   Tefflis ;    there  thou   wilt 
find  two  bottles  ;  take  one  of  the  bottles, 
fill    it   carefully    from  the  damjan,    and 
bring  it  hither,  with  three  glasses;  for 
thou  also  shalt  taste."  "  'Tis  ever  so ;"  mut- 
tered Anna;    "men  may  sit  to  smoke, 
and  think  the  very  stooping  forward  to 
eat  is  a  trouble,  when  the  meat  is  set  on 
the    ground    before   them  ;  but  women, 
alas!" — A  look  from  Jouad  dispersed  the 
gathering  storm,    caused   the  purdah  to 
drop,  and  the  head  of  Anna  to  disappear. 
She  shortly  after,  however,  entered  with 
the  bottle  and  glasses,  one  of  which  hap- 
pening to  slip  as  she  placed  them  on  the 
carpet,  again  disturbed  her  bile.      "Tlie 
devil  or  the  gins  are  in  our  house  to-day," 
she  cried,  "every  thing  has  miscarried." 
"  There  is  often  a  bone  in  a  dog's  throat, 
Anna,  but  what  has  befallen  thee  to-day?" 
demanded  her  husband.      "  Much  to  vex 
me;   but   I   must  bear   all    (whimpered 
Anna),  all  falls  on  me,  for  tliou,  Jouad, 
regardest  not."     "  Silence  !"  cried  Jouad, 
"  thou  hast  talked  enough — woman,  know 
thy   duty.       Silence  I   say."       "  I    have 
talked,"  retorted  Anna,   "I  am  a  woman, 
and  I  will  talk."     "Then  will  I  give  thee 
fit  subject  for  noisy  declamation,"  replied 
Jouad,  half  serious  and  halt'  in  jest,   "by 
thrusting  a  stout  cat  into  thy   trousers, 
and  tying  her  therein,   as  Abdullah  the 
Tartar  says  they  treat  refractory  wives  in 
Turkey  ;  and  they  are  a  wise  people  in 
many  things,    and  worthy  of  imitation, 
though  our  Persians  do  curse  Omar,  and 
scoff  at  them  for  blind  misled  Soonites. 
But   come,    Anna,    forget   thy    troubles. 
If  I  meddle  not   nnich   in   the  alliiirs  of 


the  house,  thou  hast  more  of  thine  own 
will ;  and  when  tliou  hast  maid  servants, 
as  perchance  one    day  thou  wilt    have, 
they  will  lessen  thy  toil,  and  keep  things 
in  order."      "  Let  the   maids  but  keep 
them  as  well  as  Anna  now  does,"  (con- 
tinued Arratoon,  taking  up  the  discourse) 
"  an    thou    wilt     have    a    well    ordered 
house.      No  two  women  in  the  town  do 
so  much  ;  and  now  I  can  believe  what  I 
have  often  heard,  that  the  notable  house- 
wife   is    assisted    by    the    kindly    gins." 
This   well    timed    compliment,    with    a 
glass  of  cordial  from  the  Russian  bottle, 
completely  soothed  Anna's  wrath,  which 
in  general  was  but  transient,  as  she  really 
loved  her  husband,  and  was  vain  of  his 
success;  often  boasting  they  had  little  to 
buy  for  the  house,  as  the  presents  her 
husband  received  for  his  cures  supplied 
them    with    the    best   that    the   country 
afforded.       This  was  not  literally   true, 
as  supplies  sometimes  arrived  in  a  mys- 
terious   manner,    without    any    positive 
explanation  where  they  came  from,  and, 
perhaps,  the  least  explanation  was  best. 
The  only  subject  of  discontent  to  her  was 
the  indifference  of  Jouad  to  their  house- 
hold cares.      The  clarified  butter  might 
fall  half  a  batman   short  of  the  expect- 
ed   weight  after  boiling ;     the   youourt 
might    mould    instead    of   drying,    and 
twenty   similar   accidents  occur,    to  her 
great    annoyance,  but  no  sympathy  nor 
consolation  could  be  expected  from  her 
husband.     A  mishap  in  the  store-room 
had,  in  fact,  caused  the  little  display  of 
temper  whicli  slie  had  just  exhibited  in 
the    Anderoon.       A    band    of  rats    had 
gained  admission,  and  committed  fearful 
ravages  upon  her  tallow  cakes  ;   and  per- 
haps assisted   by   her   darling  son   little 
Nathan,  had   nearly   demolished  one   of 
her  finest  honey-combs.     She  now,  how- 
ever, re  appeared  with  a  smiling  counte- 
nance,   bearing  before   her  what  might 
justly  be  termed  the  pride  of  her  heart, 
a  large  round  copper  tray,  covered  with 
dishes  of  the  same  metal,  all  well  tinned, 
containing    her    choicest    specimens    of 
culinary  science.      Kabobs  of  wild  kid, 
covered  with  youourt,  dolmas  of  mutton, 
and  a  delicate  fowl  stuffed  with  rasins  of 
the  sun  and  pistachio   nuts,   partly  sur- 
rounded the  pillau  placed  in  the  centre, 
concealed    from    view    under    the    high 
tapering  cover  of  Hamadann  workman- 
ship.     The  China  bowl  of  sherbet,  witli 
its     slender     curiously     wrought     spoon 
lightly  floating  on  the  surface,  occupied 
the  other  side,  leaving  only  room  to  set 
in  two  little  plates,  one  containing  pow- 
dered ewe-milk    cheese,    and    the    other 
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small  cucumbers,  preserved  with  vinegar 
and  honey. 

When  she  had  deposited  her  burden 
on  the  ground,  the  two  friends  drew 
nearer,  gathered  their  legs  closer  under 
them,  then  bringing  their  noses  within 
six  inches  of  the  dishes,  commenced  the 
attack  with  their  fingers,  having  previ- 
ously poured  a  little  water  over  their 
right  hands,  from  the  ewer  which  Jouad 
reached  from  a  niche  in  the  wall.  As 
soon  as  Anna  saw  their  hands  fairly  in  the 
gravies,  she  proudly  raised  the  centre 
cover,  and  displayed  the  fair  pyramid  of 
snow-white  rice,  encircled  with  a  saffron 
ring,  and  crowned  with  a  sprinkling  of 
dried  barberries.  She  then  retreated  and 
sat  down  at  a  little  distance  to  regale  on 
the  praises  that  her  ragouts  elicited  from 
the  two  friends,  who  enjoyed  the  more 
substantial  satisfaction  of  swallowing 
them.  From  time  to  time  she  arose  to 
bring  a  bottle  of  choi'^e  wine  from  the  in- 
ner room,  place  the  glasses,  or  to  trim  the 
pee-soo  (or  tallow  lamp);  occasionally 
she  pressed  her  guest  to  eat,  drank  a  few 
glasses  of  wine  with  him  and  her  hus- 
band, and  became  rather  more  loquacious 
after  she  had  removed  the  tray,  poured 
water  again  on  their  hands,  served  coffee, 
lighted  their  pipes,  and  sipped  a  bumper 
from  her  own  favourite  cup,  till  she  saw 
the  Arabic  verse  at  the  bottom,  cursing 
unbelievers,  and  exhorting  the  faithful  to 
exterminate  the  race,  which  she  believed 
to  be  a  charm  against  poison  and  the  evil 
eye,  and  delighted  to  look  upon. 

The  Jew  and  the  Christian,  forgetting 
for  the  moment  the  cruel  oppressions  and 
humiliating  insults  hourly  endured  by 
their  degraded  and  despised  sects,  talked 
of  enjoyments,  boasted  of  family,  and 
hazarded  wit,  that  might  have  cost  them 
their  lives,  had  the  lowest  Mussulman 
overheard  it;  flinging  wine  in  the  beard 
of  Mahomet,  and  roundly  asserting  that 
Cadija  and  Fatima  were  no  better  than 
they  should  be.  The  festivity  continued 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
till  Arratoon,  heated  by  the  wine  that 
he  had  drunk,  begged  a  draught  of  cold 
water  ;  Anna  immediately  arose,  filled  a 
cupful,  and  after  having  carefully  looked 
into  it  by  the  light  of  the  pee-soo,  pre- 
sented it  to  him ;  at  the  same  time 
expressing  her  fears  that  it  was  not  so 
cool  as  it  might  be.  "  Hasten,  hasten, 
good  Anna,"  cried  Arratoon,  "  to  the 
kitchen  of  thy  neighbour  the  Vizir,  no- 
thing is  found  therein  but  water,  and  it 
is  the  coolest  place  in  all  the  city  :  a  con- 
sumptive mouse,  and  three  hectic  little 
ones,  were  found  famishing  in  the  heart li 


corner  but  the  other  morning  by  Ibra- 
him, when  he  went  to  seek  a  few  ashes 
to  wash  with."  This  sally  was  received 
with  infinite  applause  by  the  husband 
and  wife,  which  continued  till  Arratoon 
had  finished  his  draught.  He  then  re- 
turned the  cup  to  Anna,  who  once  more 
carefully  inspected  the  interior  of  it. 
"  Woman,"  exclaimed  Jouad,  ''  art  thou 
mad  ;  why  lookest  thou  in  the  cup  wlien 
the  guest  has  drunk  1 "  "  Chide  not, 
good  husband,"  replied  Anna,  "  I  looked 
but  to  see  if  the  two  beetles  were  yet 
therein  which  swam  so  lustily  in  the 
water  when  I  presented  it  to  our  neigh- 
bour." Long  and  loud  bursts  of  laughter 
followed  this  brilliant  display  of  Anna's 
wit,  which,  like  the  nimblest  whirls  of 
the  Gipsy  dancing  boys,  concluded  the 
entertainment.  Shortly  after  Arratoon 
arose,  lighted  his  pocket  paper  lantern, 
pulled  his  cap  straighter  on  his  head 
than  it  had  lately  been,  thrust  his  feet 
into  his  walking  slippers  at  the  threshold, 
traversed  the  court  yard,  and,  with  a 
farewell  to  his  hosts,  disappeared  through 
its  narrow  low  door  into  the  street. 

Jouad  yet   slept   soundly  on   his  bed 
when  the  rapping  of  the  Christian  bedel's 
rattle,  to  collect  his  congregation  before 
day,  half  awoke  him  to  conscious  exist- 
ence.     The    last    sounds   of   Arratoon 's 
hearty  laugh  again  indistinctly  vibrated 
on  his  ear,  and  excited  a  corresponding 
smile  on  his  own  countenance.      Then  a 
cross,  a  rosary,  and  a  cup,  dimly  floated 
before  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  occupy  the 
Tabernacle,    whilst    the    seven-branched 
candlestick    lay    prostrate    before    them. 
His  features  again  contracted,  a  frown 
replaced  the  late  smile,  and  a  half-arti- 
culated curse  passed  his  lips ;  he  suddenly 
turned  his  head  aside  as  if  to  avoid  tlie 
hateful  sight,  and  again  sunk  in  forget- 
fulness.      The  notes  of  the  horn  sound- 
ing before   dawn   from  the  roof  of  the 
neighbouring  bath,  to  notify  that  the  hour 
of  ablution  for  the  Faithful  was  arrived, 
next  resumed  the  connexion  between  ex- 
ternal impressions  and  the  dormant  fa- 
culties.   He  was  on  the  road  to  the  bath, 
bearing  with  him  the  jewel  which  he  had 
purchased    the   day   preceding,    an    easy 
bargain,  from  Kara  Hussein,  the  Courde: 
he  entered ;  his  clothes  were  in  the  alcove ; 
he  was  in  the  bath,  no  longer  the  poor 
dark  mud  building  that  he  remembered, 
but  shining  with  painting  and  the  veined 
alabaster    of   Tabreez.      His  loins  were 
girded  with  shawl  and   embroidery,  in- 
stead  of  his  own   poor   checked   cotton 
wrapper  ;   but  he  was  alone  ;  none  came 
with  liol  water  as  was  usual,  to  rub  and 
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knead  liim,  and  apply  the  dyeing  mate- 
rials to  his  beard  or  shave  his  head  :  he 
fled  to  the  outer  hall,  for  the  silence  ap- 
palled him.  No  longer  alone,  he  was 
surrounded  with  the  fairest  of  the  King's 
Harem ;  every  arm  extended  towards 
him  in  welcome ;  joy  spread  over  every 
countenance  and  penetrated  to  his  heart. 
Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard  denouncing 
vengeance  on  the  degenerate  daughters 
of  Islam,  and  destruction  to  the  insolent 
intruding  Jew.  The  fountain  in  the 
middle  gushed  forth  in  streams  of  blood, 
and  the  rippling  of  the  late  crystal  water 
rolled  over  the  edges  of  the  tank  in 
crimson  waves.  The  two-edged  sword 
of  Ali,  guided  by  an  invisible  hand,  and 
flashing  fire  at  every  blow,  commenced 
the  dreadful  execution  :  the  tremendous 
voice  still  roared  its  fearful  denunciations, 
whilst  some  irresistible  power  restrained 
the  eflTorts  of  Jouad  to  regain  his  beloved 
jewel,  which  floated  before  him  on  the 
purple  tide.  The  struggle  at  length  be- 
came more  than  imaginary,  and  he  awoke 
as  the  last  long  note  from  the  bathman's 
horn  died  away  in  the  silence  of  early 
morn.  Hastily  thrusting  one  hand  into 
his  bosom  to  ascertain  the  safety  of  his 
jewel,  and  seizing  with  the  other  the 
basin  of  water  that  stood  by  his  bedside, 
he  gulped  down  a  few  mouthsful,  and 
once  more  endeavoured  to  regain  his 
tranquillity,  and  recompose  his  nerves, 
still  a  little  shaken  by  the  potations  of 
last  night,  and  the  fearful  recollections  of 
Ali's  flaming  sword.  Scarcely  had  he 
turned  his  thoughts  from  the  dreams  of 
the  past  night,  to  the  profits  of  the 
coming  day,  when  the  deep  full  tones  of 
the  muzzim  from  the  next  mosque  were 
heard  solemnly  chanting,  "  There  is  but 
one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet." 
"  'Tis  false,"  pettishly  growled  Jouad, 
"  false  as  the  heart  that  imagined  or  the 
tongue  that  utters  it : "  and  he  angrily 
pulled  the  thick  quilted  coverlet  over  his 
ears,  to  avoid  hearing  the  conclusion  and 
repetition  of  the  odious  sentence. 

He  lay  for  some  time  in  that  happy 
state,  between  sleep  and  waking,  con- 
fusedly turning  over  in  his  mind  medical 
herbs,  old  iron  crooks  and  stirrups,  the 
working  of  his  wine  jars,  ferusas,  or 
turquoise  stones,  a  goat-skin  pair  of 
bellows,  and  a  packet  of  emeralds,  all 
bought  cheap,  and  each,  in  his  dozing 
speculations,  returning  ample  profit  ac- 
cording to  its  value.  From  these  pleas- 
ing reveries  he  was  roused  by  the  voice 
of  Anna,  who  rushed  hastily  into  the 
room,  exclaiming  as  she  hasped  the  door, 
"  God  of   my   fathers  !    sleepest    thou 


when  the  hyana  growls  without,  and  the 
accursed  boar  whets  his  tusk  to  gore 
thee?  Up,  man  !  Up,  for  know  that  the 
Ferashes  of  Mirza  Mahmoud,  are  even 
now  in  the  wine-vault  of  Arratoon  ;  and 
where  will  their  next  visit  be?"  It  re- 
quired no  further  explanation  to  dissipate 
the  gentle  visions  of  Jouad,  and  cause 
him  to  leap  from  his  bed.  "  Blessings 
on  thee,  Anna,  for  thy  timely  notice;  but 
despised  among  women  be  the  mothers 
of  them  that  cause  thee  to  bring  such 
evil  tidings,"  he  uttered  as  he  tightened 
his  girdle,  and  rushed  into  the  inner 
chamber,  followed  by  Anna.  This  cham- 
ber, which  served  as  a  kitchen,  store- 
house, and  retirement  for  Anna  when 
strangers  occupied  the  outward  room, 
they  hastily  traversed,  Jouad  snatching 
up  a  few  paresis  enveloped  in  skins, 
whilst  Anna,  having  replaced  the  bottles 
and  glasses  in  the  Russian  box,  followed 
her  husband  with  it  down  some  irregular 
steps  into  the  cellar.  In  a  few  seconds 
she  returned,  lighted  a  lamp,  and  rapidly 
re-descended  the  steps,  bearing  with  her 
the  above-mentioned  damjan,  and  one  or 
two  other  little  articles  of  luxury  unfit 
for  the  inspection  which  she  expected 
shortly  to  commence.  In  the  cellar  she 
found  Jouad,  dragging  with  all  his  force 
a  buffalo  skin  full  of  wine  towards  the 
rugged  entrance  of  a  still  further  de- 
scent, where  three  other  similar  skins 
were  already  deposited.  "  Haste,  haste, 
Anna,"  he  cried,  disappearing  into  the 
dark  abyss  with  his  burthen ;  "  the  lamp  !" 
he  continued,  almost  breathless  with  ex- 
ertion, "  spare  not  thy  strength,  good 
Anna  ;  it  is  well ;  I  have  it ;"  as  the 
second  bufllklo,  assisted  by  the  powerful 
efforts  of  Anna,  followed  its  companion. 
All  the  four  skins  of  wine,  together  with 
the  two  goat-skins  of  brandy,  nearly  the 
whole  stock  of  the  house,  were  thus 
safely  deposited  below,  together  with  the 
damjan,  the  Russian  box,  and  a  few 
silver  saucers  for  coffee  cups.  Jouad, 
first  handing  up  the  lamp,  nimbly  leaped 
forth,  and  then  pushing  the  unwieldy 
trap  door  of  boards,  covered  with  ce- 
mented marl,  over  the  aperture,  com- 
pletely concealed  the  entrance  of  this 
secret  repository.  They  had  only  just 
concluded  their  operations  by  raking 
with  their  hands  the  loose  earih  of  the 
cellar  floor  into  the  crevice  surrounding 
tlie  trap  door,  and  had  smoothed  the 
whole  to  a  uniform  surface,  when  voices 
were  heard  in  the  court-yard  without. 
In  an  instant  Jouad  was  in  the  outward 
room,  adjusting  a  buckle  to  the  belt  of 
an  old  musket  which  lay  by  the  window. 
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where  a  hole  torn  in  the  oiled  paper 
permitted  observation  of  what  passed 
without.  Anna  extinguished  her  lamp, 
and  was  apparently  busied  in  heating  the 
stones  for  baking  her  dough,  which,  al- 
ready neglected  beyond  its  time,  lay 
heaving  and  swelling  before  the  fire  in  an 
earthen  pan.  A  slight  jingle,  as  the 
door  chain  unhooked  and  fell,  and  the 
salutation  from  Jouad  of  "  Ye  are  wel- 
come !''  announced  to  her  the  inauspicious 
arrival  of  her  unbidden  guests.  The 
murmuring  sounds  of  indistinct  voices 
succeeded,  gradually  increasing  in  force 
till  Jouad  was  heard  loudly  declaring  his 
innocence  of  drunkenness,  his  ignorance 
where  to  find,  and  his  own  utter  inability 
to  produce,  a  single  goatskin  of  wine. 
All  this,  asserted  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence of  declamation,  and  supported  by 
frequent  appeals  to  the  head  of  his  father 
and  the  beard  of  the  king,  in  confirmation 
of  his  veracity,  failed  to  convince  the 
Ferash  Bashee,  who,  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  wished  to  confer  a  few  minutes  in 
private  with  Jouad,  apart  from  his  com- 
panions ;  he,  therefore,  insisted  upon 
searching  the  house,  but  in  consideration 
of  his  friendship  for  the  master  of  it,  he 
ordered  Jouad  to  precede  him  alone  into 
the  inner  room,  and  his  attendants  to 
remain  at  the  door.  Jouad  raised  the 
purdah  and  they  entered  alone. 

A  few  broad  hints  not  producing  an)' 
offer  on  the  part  of  Jouad,  the  Ferash 
Bashee  proceeded  without  more  circum- 
locution to  explain  his  purpose.  His 
master,  the  Governor,  was  in  great  ne- 
cessity for  money,  having  lost  consider- 
able sums  lately  at  gaming,  and  now  was 
causing  all  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
houses  to  be  visited,  in  order  to  suppress 
drunkenness  and  the  selling  of  wine  to 
Mussulmans.  Some  from  fear,  some 
from  conscious  guilt,  and  some  to  pur- 
chase favour,  presented  the  expected 
peace-ofFering,  and  imprudently  betrayed 
an  abundance  most  alluring  to  the  future 
rapacity  of  their  oppressors.  The  fifteen 
tomaun  present  at  first  demanded  had 
dwindled  down  to  five,  but  Jouad  re- 
mained inexorable,  and  obstinately  plead- 
ed poverty,  which  all  around  seemed 
sufficiently  to  attest.  The  Ferash,  find- 
ing that  no  harvest  could  be  reaped  for 
his  master,  turned  his  attention  towards 
his  own  small  gleanings  with  as  little 
success.  Nothing  more  could  be  obtained 
from  Jouad  than  the  repetition  of  inabi- 
lity, the  numerous  extortions  which  he 
had  lately  suffered,  and  the  loss  of  Ala 
Bash,  his  longest  eared  mule,  with  an 
entire  load  of  wine,  in  his  last  journey — 


lamenting  almost  with  tears  the  loss  of 
the  poor  creature  ; — and  then,  for  con- 
firmation of  his  assertions,  appealing  to 
Anna,  who,  on  the  entrance  of  the  Fe- 
rash  Bashee,  had  crouched  down  in   a 
corner  of  the  room,  with  her  face  to  the 
wall,  and  now,  closely  concealed  in  her 
veil,   might  have  been  mistaken  for  an 
inanimate  bundle,  had  not  an  impatient 
start,  or  angry  snarl  of  disapprobation 
from    time   to  time   escaped   lier.      De- 
lighted that  the   restraint  was  now  re- 
moved from  her  lips  by  the  sanction  of 
her  husband,  she  broke  forth  in  absolute 
despair  for  her  dear  Ala  Bash,  and  be- 
wailed his  untimely  end  with  such  un- 
feigned sorrow,  that  the  Ferash,  although 
unwilling   to   believe,  was    at   last  con- 
vinced of  the    reality  of  the   accident. 
The  truth   is,  that  the  wine  had  been 
sold   in   the  tents  of  a   Courdish   chief, 
and  Ala  Bash,  the  mule,   purchased  at 
an    exorbitant    price   by    an    Armenian 
merchant,  who  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  one  of  his  own  in  descending  a 
difficult  pass  in  the  mountains.      P"ind' 
ing    that    nothing   could  be  gained    by 
expostulation,    the    Ferash    commanded 
Jouad  to  light  the  lamp  and  shew  the 
way  to  the  cellar  ;  in  doing  which,   he 
contrived  to  drop  a  small  purse,  contain- 
ing the  Gourde's  jewel  and  several  gold 
coins,   into  the   high   narrow  water  jar 
standing   in    the    corner.     It    was    well 
that  he  took  this  precaution,  for  on  re- 
turning   to    the  outward   room,  after  a 
fruitless    search    in    the    cellar,    Jouad's 
person  underwent  so  minute  a  scrutiny, 
that  a  few  pieces  of  silver   and  copper 
were  detected,  and,  for  want  of  richer 
plunder,  detained  by  his  visitors.     Each 
then  swallowed  a  large  cup  of  execrable 
wine,  and  quitted  the  house,  loudly  ex- 
horting him  to  sobriety,  and  denouncing 
the  wrath  of  the  king's  son  on  his  head 
(loud  enough  to  bo  heard  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood), if  he  permitted  a  Mussulman 
to  taste  of  the  forbidden   liquor   under 
his  roof.      "  Deceiving,  deceived  slaves  !" 
muttered    Jouad,    as   he    fished    up    his 
jewel  out  of  the  water  jar  ;   then  throw- 
ing on   his  walking  coat,  or  cloak,  and 
thrusting  his  pen -case  into  his  girdle,  he 
set  out  on  liis  way  to  the  bazaar. 

The  winter  had  commenced  :  the  sun 
no  longer  glowed  in  a  cloudless  sky,  or 
scorched  the  earth  with  his  fiery  rays. 
The  red  hills  were  already  covered  with 
snow,  and  large  flakes  were  now  fast 
falling  in  the  town;  the  ministers  and 
mirzirs  going  to  the  Defta  Khonar  lias- 
tened  their  horses,  and  their  attendants, 
half  running,  half  walking,   dropped  a 
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hasty  salutation  to  their  friends.  A 
party  of  peasants  buying  hot  beet-root, 
at  the  door  of  a  cook's  shop,  pointed  to 
the  wretchedly  lean  carcasses  of  sheep 
which  hung  before  a  butcher's  at  a  little 
distance,  and  pronounced  the  frost  to 
have  been  severe  in  the  mountains,  the 
sheep  having  been  already  killed  to  pre- 
vent their  dying  by  starvation.  The 
pomegranite  and  the  withering  kishmish 
occupied  the  place  of  the  autumn  fruits  ; 
here  and  there  a  little  pan  of  charcoal 
burned  upon  the  board,  where  sat  the 
tailor,  or  the  public  writer ;  a  few  Gourdes 
with  their  long  spears  in  their  hands, 
and  completely  armed,  strolled  indolently 
along,  nor  seemed  now  impatient  of  a 
town.  Snow  and  icicles  whitened  the 
caps  and  stiffened  the  beards  of  travellers 
arriving  from  the  country.  Every  thing 
announced  the  first  winter  storm,  as 
Jouad  pulled  down  the  few  shattered 
planks  from  before  the  aperture  of  his 
little  shop,  and  disclosed  its  miserable 
interior;  indeed,  it  bore  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  receptacle  "for  the  refuse 
and  sweepings  of  other  shops,  than  of 
actually  laying  claim  to  the  title  of  one 
itself.  Jouad  set  about  displaying  to 
best  advantage  his  curious  stores,  the 
whole  value  of  which  might  amount  to  a 
very  few  rupees.  This  collection  of 
non-descripts  being  at  last  arranged  to 
his  satisfaction,  he  sat  down  to  wait  for 
customers,  sometimes  smoking  his  own 
pipe,  or  accepting  a  whiff  or  two  from  a 
neighbour's  arghilla  ;  sometimes  watch- 
ing a  decoction  of  dried  herbs,  which  he 
asserted  to  be  infallible  for  healing  bruises 
and  green  wounds — patching  holes,  darn- 
ing rents,  polishing  old  rusty  swords  and 
daggers  :  in  short,  endeavouring  to  render 
again  useful,  or  at  least  saleable,  that 
which  had  long  been  thrown  aside  as 
useless  and  worthless,  occupied  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time.  An  unusual  bustle 
at  length  induced  him  to  put  his  head 
forward  to  learn  the  cause.  Fools  part 
with  their  money  rather  than  suffer  a 
little  vexation  or  pain,  he  thought  to 
himself;  but  he  speedily  withdrew  from 
public  observation,  on  perceiving  the 
Fe  rashes  of  the  Kaimakaum,  who 
hauglitily  received  some  pieces  of  silver 
which  a  Greek  humbly  offered  to  them. 
His  retreat  was  too  late ;  for  immedi- 
ately one  of  the  satellites  advanced  to- 
wards him,  exclaiming,  "  Tlie  snow  lies 
on  the  roof  of  the  Kaimakaum  ;  where 
is  the  shovel,  and  wherefore  loiterest 
thou  here  when  tiiou  may'st  serve  my 
Lord  ?"  Tills  was  accompanied  bj-  so 
fearful  a  flourish  of  the  djereed  which 


he  carried  in  his  hand,  that  Jouad's  head 
most  probably  would  have  suffered,  had 
he  not  adroitly  bent  it  to  the  earth,  and 
presented  a  more  enduring  part  to  tlie 
shock.  He  was  quit  for  the  fear;  the 
djereed  was  again  poised  on  the  ground, 
whilst  a  few  indistinct  words,  and  a 
knowing  grin  from  its  bearer  explained, 
that  the  master's  service  might  be  com- 
promised for  a  small  gratification  to  the 
servant.  Tiiis  Jouad  perfectly  under- 
stood ;  but,  firm  to  his  principle  of  not 
parting  with  money,  he  only  wliined  out 
that  he  hoped  some  recompense  would 
be  made  him  for  the  loss  of  his  time ;  or 
at  least  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
shut  up  his  shop,  and  secure  his  pro- 
perty, before  he  had  the  honour  of 
mounting  on  the  roof  of  my  Lord  the 
Kaimakaum.  An  angry  sneering  laugh 
was  his  only  answer ;  another  imposing 
flourish  of  the  djereed  enforced  imme- 
diate obedience,  and  indicated  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  had  to  move.  He 
resignedly  stepped  forth  into  the  covered 
way  of  the  bazaar,  and  joined  three  or 
four  of  his  brethren  already  assembled 
there.  They  all  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  the  Kaimakaum,  and  commenced 
their  work  of  throwing  the  snow  from 
the  flat  mud-terraced  roof.  They  had 
only  just  cleared  the  yard  of  the  snow 
which  they  had  previously  thrown  there, 
when  another  party  of  Ferashes  laid 
hands  on  them,  and  led  them  to  perform 
the  same  operation  on  the  house  and 
yard  of  the  Topchee  Bashee.  They 
then  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  and 
returned  home. 

Jouad  returned  to  his  den,  and  found 
all  safe  as  he  had  left  it ;  indeed,  he  was 
always  careful  to  leave  nothing  worth 
losing.  '  As  he  sat,  refreshing  himself 
after  his  fatigue  with  a  little  youourt 
(curdled  milk)  and  bread,  he  saw,  pass- 
ing one  of  the  entrances  of  the  bazaar,  a 
number  of  women  on  horseback,  con- 
ducted by  an  old  man  on  foot.  From 
their  number  and  the  whiteness  of  their 
veils,  he  supposed  them  the  women  of 
some  man  of  rank,  and  his  wrath  kindled 
against  them  on  the  bare  supposition. 

"  Accursed  race,"  lie  grumbled,  as  he 
sought  the  little  bottle  of  brandy,  which 
he  usually  kept  concealed  in  the  stuffing 
of  an  old  ass  saddle ;  "  did  heaven  but 
give  you  your  merited  reward,  your  bones 
would  be  ground  to  powder,  fine  as  the 
flour  from  between  the  mill  stones."  After 
this  toast  to  their  welfare,  he  crouched 
down  in  a  corner,  as  if  seeking  for  some- 
thing, and  gulped  a  reviving  draft  from 
his  bottle;  then  cautiously  looking  round, 
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to  be  sure  that  he  was  Jiot  observed,  lie 
replaced  his  comforter  in  the  old  saddle, 
and  began  striking  a  light  for  his  pipe. 
He  was  interrupted  in  this  pleasing  occu- 
pation, by  a  violent  screaming  and  com- 
motion, every  one  running  towards  the 
gate  by  which  the  women  on  horseback 
had  passed.  "  Were  I  sure  they  had  bro- 
ken their  limbs,  or  fractured  their  sculls, 
I  might  be  tempted  to  move  and  enjoy  the 
sight;"  and  he  drew  the  first  comfortable 
whifFfrom  his  pipe,  replacing  the  flint 
and  steel  in  the  little  bag  with  the  touch- 
wood. This  was  not  to  be  a  day  of  rest 
for  Jouad,  his  name  resounded  on  all 
sides.  "  Haste,  Jouad,  good  Jouad," 
sobbed  the  old  guide  of  the  ladies,  pant- 
ting  with  breathless  speed,  "  Kind  Jouad, 
prince  of  learned  physicians,  come  to  the 
lady  Nabottee,  the  beloved  wife  of  Asker 
Khan  ;  she  has  fallen  from  her  horse  on 
one  of  the  black  stones,  and  much  I  fear 
that  she  is  killed."  "  Then  there  is  no 
need  of  a  physician,"  quietly  observed 
Jouad,  pouring  out  a  volume  of  balmy 
smoke,  and  unwilling  to  interfere  in  such 
a  case.  "  O  !  Jouad,  friend  Jouad,"  cried 
the  half  distracted  old  man,  "come,  O 
come,  I  will  reward  thee,  my  brindled 
greyhound  is  thine,"  No  reply. — "  My 
horse's  silver  nose  chain  that  thou  lovest, 
I  will  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  come  ;  holy 
Allah,  my  head  answers  for  her  safety." 
"Then  thou  wilt  lose  it,  if  she  is  killed 
as  thou  say  est;"  Jouad  maliciously  an- 
swered ;  "and  the  loss  will  not  be  great, 
friend  Ishmael,  for  thou  art  old,  and 
worth  little,  save  carrying  the  pitcher  and 
bath  clothes  of  the  women  to  the  bath 
on  a  Thursday."  A  most  powerful  pull 
by  the  ear  from  Sali  Beg  silenced  Jouad, 
and  sent  him  on  his  way  to  the  house  of 
Asker  Khan,  where  the  wounded  lady 
had  already  arrived.  Upon  inquiry,  he 
found  that  her  hip  was  dislocated,  and 
he  gave  directions  to  take  off  her  veil  and 
part  of  her  garment  in  order  to  attempt 
setting  it  immediately.  He  was  advan- 
cing towards  her,  when  the  voice  of 
Asker  Khan  himself,  half  choked  with 
fear  and  rage,  thundered  out  as  he  en- 
tered the  chamber,  "  Wretch,  slave,  dog, 
dare  but  defile  the  hem  of  her  robe  by 
thy  impure  touch,  and  I  will  cleave  thy 
head  in  two  !"  "  How  would  my  Lord 
the  Khan  that  I  should  set  a  bone, 
without  touching  the  patient  ? "  de- 
manded Jouad.  "  I  care  not,  I  know 
not,"  screamed  the  infuriated  Khan, 
stamping  and  gnashing  his  teeth,  "cured 
she  shall  be,  or  thou  diest :  were  she  of 
thine  own  accursed  tribe,  she  would  now 
be  well,  I  believe."  "  I  trust  most  sub- 
missively,"  Jouad  replied,   "  that  I  can 


cure  the  daughter  of  Jaffier  Khan,  but 
I  must  touch  her."  "Then  thy  head 
rolls  on  the  carpet  before  thee,  dog  ; 
commence  thy  work  quick,  ere  two  hours 
she  is  well,  or  thou  art  not  alive  to  mock 
her  sufferings."  "God  of  Abraham!" 
groaned  Jouad,  pacing  the  chamber  in 
an  agony  of  despair,  "  when  wilt  thou 
cease  to  chastise  thy  people  ?  where  seek 
help  if  thou  desertest  me  !  are  my  hours 
then  numbered?  Hah  !  by  the  tomb  of 
ray  ancestors  I  will  attempt  it  !  I  can 
but  die. — Instantly  lead  me  a  buffalo 
before  the  window ;  one  of  them  that 
now  feed  on  clover  in  the  outer  court." 
Strange  as  the  order  appeared,  it  was 
immediately  obeyed.  Jouad  then  direct- 
ed the  attending  women  to  place  their 
mistress  astride  on  the  back  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  tie  her  feet  with  a  silken  shawl 
together  under  its  belly  :  he  then  ordered 
water  to  be  set  before  the  buffalo,  which 
drank  plentifully.  In  a  short  time,  the 
clover  and  water  produced  the  usual 
effects  of  distending  the  body  of  the 
animal  which  lias  been  unlucky  enough 
to  feed  on  them.  Nabottee  rent  the  air 
with  her  piercing  shrieks;  her  women 
consoled  and  howled  in  sympathetic  cho- 
rus; the  Khan  blasphemed,  prayed,  and 
menaced  all  around  ;  whilst  the  poor  suf- 
fering beast  uttered  low  deep  moans. 
The  operation,  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments, continued  to  advance,  till  Jouad, 
believing  the  limb  sufficiently  extended 
for  his  purpose  by  the  increased  circum- 
ference of  the  buffalo's  body,  with  a 
sharp  dagger  suddenly  cut  the  shawl 
which  restrained  the  legs  of  Nabottee. 
A  lound  snap,  or  report,  announced  that 
the  bone  had  sunk  into  its  socket,  and 
that  the  cure  was  effected.  The  confu- 
sion which  ensued  cannot  be  described  ; 
congratulations  and  condolements  on 
every  side.  Jouad  was  dog  or  deity 
alternately,  as  Nabottee  decried  his  ex- 
periment or  praised  his  skill.  At  length 
she  was  safely  deposited  upon  her  bed, 
and,  after  swallowing  a  composing  draft 
of  his  prescribing,  she  seemed  inclined 
to  sleep.  Jouad  was  then  permitted  to 
retire,  receiving  from  the  hands  of  the 
overjoyed  Khan  ten  pieces  of  gold ;  a 
scanty  recompense  for  all  that  he  had 
effected  and  endured. 

The  sun  had  already  set  when  he 
quitted  the  house,  and  the  short  twilight 
barely  enabled  him  to  reach  the  bazaar, 
shut  up  his  shop,  and  again  enter  his 
own  door,  to  recount  the  adventures  of 
the  day,  and  partake  of  the  savoury 
pillau  of  Anna,  as  the  last  streak  of 
golden  light  disappeared  in  the  west. 

J.  w.  w 
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Pa-e  52. 


RUBENS  AND  HIS  SCHOLARS. 

"  The  HTcaX  rarely  appear  in  (heir  line  character, 
except  in  the  ejes  of  their  posterity." — Anon. 

"  There  !  this  last  head  of  mine  is  a 
masterpiece.  I  have  outstripped  myself. 
That  shadow  across  the  brow  is  trans- 
parent as  air,  and  the  broad  hat  comes 
six  inches  out  from  the  canvass.  Our 
master  Rubens  can  do  no  better.  It  is 
perfect !  Look  at  it  and  fling  away  thy 
pallet  for  ever,  Adrian  Vanderneff." 

"  There  must  come  an  older  man  than 
thou,  friend,  and,  by  my  troth,  a  better, 
ere  I  fling  away  my  pallet.  Ay,  and 
though  I  say  it  that  should  not,  an  abler 
man  than  even  our  master  Rubens. 
Braggest  thou  of  thy  shadowed  forehead 
and  looped  hat  ?" 

"  But  look,  Adrian,  look  ere  thou 
condemn.  I  tliink  tliere  be  touches  here 
to  extort  commendation  even  from  thee, 
niggard  as  thou  art  in  praising  all  works 
but  thine  own.  Come,  glance  thine  eyes 
here,  if  but  for  a  moment.  I  may  profit 
by  thy  opinion.  I  call  it  the  Disguised 
Knight." 

VOL.   III. 


"  If  I  be  niggard  of  idle  eulogy," 
muttered  Adrian,  rising,  however,  to 
look  at  his  friend's  sketch,  "  it  is  because 
I  am  no  flatterer.  I  see  not  half  so 
much  to  admire  as  some  others  I  could 
name.      Come,  shew  us  thy  picture." 

"Here,  plant  thyself  here,  Adrian,  (he 
light  is  not  altogether  as  I  could  wish." 

"  There  is  too  much  of  it  for  this 
piece,"  interrupted  the  critic. 

"  There  is  !"  acceded  Francis,  uncon- 
scious of  the  inuendo,  "  but,  nathless, 
shews  it  not  well  even  side  by  side  with 
yon  laboured  works  of  Rubens?  Is  not 
the  shadow  thrown  over  the  brow  cun- 
ningly ?  Is  there  not  something  in  the 
face  rich  and  mellow  ;  in  the  eyes,  par- 
ticularly?" 

"  Why,  if  truth  must  be  told,  replied 
Adrian,  "  it  is  certainly  an  indifferent 
f  lir  effort,  and  does  thee  credit,  Francis. 
AVhen  practice  shall  correct  thy  drawing, 
and  study  enlighten  thee  on  the  art  of 
mixing  colours,  and  blending  them  more 
si.ftly  into  each  other  with  the  skill  which 
thou  mayest  one  day  acquire  in  execution 
fiom  perseverance,  and  when  experience 
shall 
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"  Mother  of  heaven  !  Stand  from  be- 
fore my  easel ;"  interrupted  the  enraged 
student ;  "  thou  hast  no  more  taste  in 
tliat  thick  skull  of  thine  than  a  rhino- 
ceros. An  indifferent  fair  effort,  for- 
sooth !  Practice,  correct  my  drawing ; 
study,  improve  my  colours;  experience, 
assist  my  execution  !  Why,  thou  hadst 
better  add  at  once !  and  when  time  shall 
have  instructed  me  in  designing !  !  " 

"  Ay,"  cried  Adrian,  "  that  was  just 
what  I  was  going  to  conclude  with,  when 
thy  ill  manners  interrupted  me ;  but  not 
conclude  with  either,  for  there  are  other 
trifles  which  I.  would  advise  thee  on, 
touching  thy  paintings,  Francis." 

"  I  will  have  none  of  thy  advice,  Adrian 
Vanderneff!  Trifles,  forsooth  !  fine  trifles! 
Stand  from  the  canvass,  if  you  please ! " 

"  Look  you  now,  what  a  passion  thou 
art  in.  First  ask  me  to  criticise,  and 
then  be  offended  that  I  comply." 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  and  the 
scholars  of  the  immortal  Fleming  went 
on  with  their  tasks.  At  length  the  hy- 
percritical Adrian,  who  was  engaged  lyi 
painting  a  wild  boar  goaded  by  hounds 
and  huntsmen,  and  whose  strictures  on 
his  friend's  productions  arose  more  from 
a  knowledge  of  his  irritable  disposition 
and  a  sly  love  of  fun,  than  any  desire  to 
depreciate  his  skill,  broke  the  pause  in  a 
grave  tone. 

"  Francis?" 

No  answer. 

"  Francis  ?" 

"What?" 

"  Art  thou  angry  with  me?" 

Again  no  answer.  The  mortified 
student  continued  painting  furiously  at 
the  looped  hat. 

"  Thou  art  not  angry  with  me, 
Francis?" 

"  I  am  angry  with  thee.  I  am  angry 
because  thou  hast  no  perception  what- 
ever of  beauty  in  painting." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  rejoined  the  other, 
"  thou  shouldst  rather  pity  me,  than  be 
angry.  I  am  to  get  bread  by  my  pro- 
fession, and  if,  as  thou  sayest*  I  have  no 
perception  whatever  of  beauty  in  painting, 
faith  I  shall  starve  !  " 

"  I  did  not  say  no  perception  what- 
ever I " 

"  Thou  didst,  Francis,  by  this  hand  !" 

"  Well,  thou  shalt  not  starve,"  said 
the  good-natured  and  somewhat  simple 
Francis,  relenting  in  his  ire,  "  at  least 
not  while  I  can  liold  a  brush.  But,  in 
truth,  thou  art  too  severe  on  my  pic-, 
ture." 

"  Pshaw !  I  did  but  jest;  Francis. 
Dost  thou  not  know  my  ways  yet  ?  Thy 


head  is  capital ;  though,  perhaps,  a  little 
dark." 

"Oh!  I  like  a  dark  head,  of  all 
things." 

"  And  thine  is  dark  enough,  with  a 
vengeance.      But  do  not  frown,  Francis, 
I    am    not  going    to   abuse  thee.      Tiiy 
head,  as  I  said,   is   capital.      Gad  !    it's . 
magnificent !" 

"  Stand  here,  good  Adrian,"  said  the 
now  delighted  artist,  "  and  look  at  it 
through  thy  hand,  now!" 

"  The  mouth  is  expressive !" 

"Is  it  not?" 

"  The  nose  comes  out  beautifully  !" 

"  Does  it  not  ?  " 

"  The  mustache  is  glorious  !" 

"  I  knew  you  would  like  the  mus- 
tache: but  the  eyes — I  have  laid  myself 
out  on  those  eyes  ;  they  are  better  than 
anything  I  ever  did  before,  and  I  take 
praise  for  the  whole  character  of  the 
brow.  It  is  a  conception  so  exclusively 
my  own." 

"  Why,  it  is  fine,  that  is  certain ;" 
murmured  Adrian,  with  more  earnest- 
ness, and  half  to  himself;  "  but  of  a 
surety,  I  have  seen  that  brow  before." 

"  Never,"  cried  Francis,  colouring 
perceptibly.  "  It  is  solely  and  exclu- 
sively from  my  own  imagination." 

"  But  I  have  seen  it,  I  swear.  It  has, 
indeed,  a  beauty  rare  and  sweet." 

"  By  heaven  I  it  is  my  own." 

"  A  beauty  rare  and  sweet,"  continued 
Adrian,  without  noticing  the  interrup- 
tion ;  "  but  to  leave  jesting — a  beauty, 
Francis,  infinitely  above  either  thy  con- 
ception or  mine." 

"  Adrian  Vanderneff!"  cried  Francis, 
vociferously ;  "  Adrian  Vanderneff,  thou 
wouldst  try  the  patience  of  Job  !" 

"Job!"  echoed  Adrian:  "  I  would 
beard  Sampson  himself,  in  the  full  might 
of  his  strength,  if  he  claimed  that  grand 
and  peaceful  forehead ;  those  serene  and 
eloquent  eyes.  Thy  famous  head  is  only 
a  copy,  Francis." 

"  Now,  may  thy  false  tongue  blister !" 

"  Nay,  pleased  or  angry,  I  can  prove 
what  I  assert.  It  is  a  copy,  although, 
peradventure,  thou  knowest  it  not. 
Painters,  tiie  best  of  them,  even  such  as 
thou,  Frank,  are  apt  to  paint  from  me- 
mory, when  they  deem  themselves  paint- 
ing from  fancy,  and  thus  mistake  im- 
pressions of  what  they  have  seen,  for 
images  of  what  they  have  composed. 
TJiat  this  face  is  a  close  imitation,  I  can 
prove  to  all  the  world,  even  to  thyself; 
but  to  shew  at  once,  that  I  am  not  alone 
in  this  conviction,  call  yon  youth,  wlio 
has  so  recently  joined  our  master  that 
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he  can  have  no  prejudice  respectuig  thee, 
and  I  will  ask  him  whether  he  has  ever 
seen  the  original  of  thy  Disguised  Knight ; 
or,  if  thou  pleasest,  bring  him  up  and 
question  him  thyself." 

"  Absurd  !  that  mute  child  !  a  pretty 
umpire,  to  be  sure ;  a  beardless  boy  to 
decide  upon  my  works,  who  have  been 
toiling  years  in  this  very  room.  He  had 
better  himself  first  learn  to  paint." 

"  Mind  not  thou  that ;  the  youngster 
is  able  to  tell  white  from  black,  though 
he  be  shy  and  silent." 

"  I  will  not  submit  my  picture  to  him, 
nor  to  thee  !  Stand  away,  Adrian  !  Once 
more  I  tell  thee,  he  shall  be  no  judge 
over  me !  I  do  not  even  know  his 
name !" 

"  Nor  I,"  answered  Adrian — Va7i 
Hoort,  or  Van  Huyst,  or  some  such  cog- 
nomen ;  but  what  difference  does  his 
name  make?" 

"  I  think  it  a  chance,  indeed,  if  the 
fellow  has  one." 

"  Whether  he  have  or  not,  his  name 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  I  swear  we 
will  have  him  up  from  his  corner,  where 
he  sits  all  day  toiling  like  a  slave.  I 
think  it  will  leap  out  from  liim  whence 
you  stole  your  '  fine  eyes,'  friend  Frank. 
Here,  young  gentleman ;  Master  Van 
Kuyte,  Master  Van  Hoyte,  my  good 
youth !" 

The  student  to  whom,  in  a  loud  voice, 
this  call  was  addressed,  raised  his  head, 
and  finding  his  presence  desired,  arose 
and  came  forward.  He  was  slender, 
quiet,  and  boyish  in  his  appearance,  and 
discovered  in  his  voice  and  general  man- 
ner, something  modest  and  timid  ;  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  courtly  and  graceful. 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you, 
gentlemen  7"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  Mynheer  Fan  Koyte,  you  can," 
replied  Adrian  ;  "  be  so  good  as  to  step 
this  way  ;  there,  my  friend,  stand  just 
there  ;  now  cast  your  eyes  about,  and  say 
what  paintings  you  see." 

The  youth  named  several,  mentioning 
some  which  he  concluded  to  be  originals, 
either  of  Rubens  or  some  of  his  pupils, 
and  others  that  were  copies  generally  by 
the  scholars. 

"  Name  the  originals,"  said  Adrian. 

He  did  so,  omitting  that  painted  by 
Vandersteen. 

"  Now  point  out  the  copies,  my  young 
Daniel." 

The  first  selected  was  the  piece  in 
question,  the  unfortunate  looped  hat  and 
shadowed  forehead. 

"  How,  young  sir,  my  Disguised  Knight 
a  copy,  1  have  a  care !" 


"  I  trust  no  ofTence,"  said  the  youth, 
mildly  ;  "  but  it  strikes  me  that  the  pic- 
ture you  term  the  Disguised  Knight  is  a 
copy,  or  partly  a  copy,  from  one  of  the 
most  charming  productions  I  ever  saw, 
and  one  of  which  I  have  myself  also 
made  a  copy." 

"  I  could  have  sworn  it,"  sliouted 
Adrian. 

"  There  is  no  such  thing,"  said  Van- 
dersteen, obstinately. 

"  The  original  to  which  I  allude  is  in 
this  very  house,''  cried  the  youth. 

"  Of  a  surety  it  is,"  cried  Adrian, 
triumphantly,  "  and  the  master  is,"  he 
continued,  looking  at  the  youth 

"  Rubens." 

"  And  it  stands " 

"  In  his  private  room,  at  this  instant, 
undried,  unfinished." 

"  Ha — ha — ha  !"  roared  Adrian,  "  you 
see  at  once  you  are  detected,  and  your 
Disguised  Knight,  ha — ha — ha  !  is  a 
disguised  knight  no  longer  ;  but,  stripped 
of  his  incognito,  turns  out  to  be  the  bold 

Chevalier    F 's    head,  appropriately 

dressed   in    palmer's    weeds    by    Master 
Francis  Vandersteen;  ha — ha — ha!" 

"  It  is  false,  it  is  a  plot.  I  have  never 
seen  the  Chevalier  F — 's  head  but  once," 
said  Francis,  "  and  I  wager  my  life 
there  is  no  resemblance  between  the 
two." 

"  Where  didst  say  is  the  picture?" 
asked  Adrian. 

"  It  stands  in  the  study  of  Rubens," 
replied  the  young  scholar.  "  Our  master 
allowed  me  to  take  one  copy  of  the  un- 
finished head  as  a  specimen  of  what  I 
could  do  when  I  came  to  solicit  a  place 
in  his  family.  He  is,  however,  generally 
there  himself;  and,  when  absent,  has 
prohibited  my  entering  his  chamber." 

"  So  indeed  he  has  prohibited  us  all," 
rejoined  Adrian,  "  and  that  most  ex- 
pressly." 

"  Absent  or  present,"  cried  Vander- 
steen, indignantly,  "  I  will  disprove  this 
foul  slander  on  my  Disguised  Knight," 
and  he  was  rushing  from  the  apart- 
ment— 

"  Art  mad,  Francis?"  cried  Adrian, 

"  If  not,  it  is  no  fault  of  thine,  nor  of 
Mynheer  Van  Skoit,  there  (or  whatever 
his  name  is),  for  you  are  enough  to 
drive  a  saint  mad  !" 

And  lie  was  proceeding  on  his  purpose 
when  Adrian  seized  him. 

"  But,  Frank,  the  Chevalier  F is 

in  the  private  room  of  Rubens." 

"  I  care  not,  I  will  see  it,  and  make 
you  confess  your  injurious  accusation. 
Let  me  go,  Adrian  !' 
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"  But  man,  Rubens  may  be  there. 
He  will  dismiss  you  for  ever  from  his 
favour,  if  you  break  thus  in  upon  his 
privacy  after  his  express  command." 

"  I  care  not  for  Rubens,  nor  for  you," 
cried  the  student,  enraged  beyond  pru- 
dence. "  My  fame  is  as  dear  to  me,  as 
our  master's  is  to  him,  and  even  he  shall 
not  rob  me  of  it." 

"But,  Francis!" 

"  Release  me  !  " 

"  But,  dear  Francis  !  " 

"  Unhand  me,  I  say — unhand  me  ! — 
Adrian  Vanderneff,  you  will  make  me 
angry  ! " 

He  shook  off  the  grasp  of  his  alarmed 
friend,  and  darted  out  of  the  room.  The 
two  fellow-students  followed,  and  suc- 
ceeded reaching  him  only  at  the  very 
door  of  the  master's  chamber. 

"  If  thou  lovest  me,  Francis  Vander- 
steen,"  cried  Adrian,  seizing  him  by  the 
shoulder. 

"  Away,  I  love  thee  not !  " 

"  If  thou  lovest  thyself—" 

"  I  tell  you,  the  foul  fiend  himself 
shall  not  prevent  me." 

"  It  will  ruin  you  for  ever." 
.   "  I  care  not." 

"You  are  mad  —  and,  by  heavens! 
Francis,  shall  not  enter  !  " 

"  Then,  by  heavens  I  I  will  I  Stop  me 
at  your  peril  I  Release  me,  Vanderneff, 
or  I  will  make  it  no  common  quarrel  !  " 

A  violent  struggle  ensued,  Vanderneff 
striving  to  drag  away  his  friend,  who 
was  yoimger  than  himself,  and  whom, 
in  spite  of  all  his  badinage,  he  sincerely 
loved,  and  Vandersteen  exerting  his 
whole  strength  to  gain  the  door.  At 
length,  with  a  sudden  and  furious  effort, 
Francis  wrenched  himself  from  the 
grasp  of  his  opponent;  but,  in  doing  so, 
completely  lost  his  own  equilibrium  ; 
falling,  with  a  heavy  impulse,  he  was 
precipitated  exactly  against  the  door 
which  he  had  been  using  such  strenuous 
efforts  to  obtain.  His  weight  thrust  it 
from  its  hinges.  It  flew  into  the  room, 
the  young  artist  close  behind  it,  and, 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  both  were 
prostrated  at  length  upon  the  floor  ;  nor 
was  this  all;  the  fatal  picture,  the  mag- 
nificent Chevalier  F ,  which  had  oc- 
casioned this  ill-starred  dispute,  had  been 
dashed  from  its  easel  (where  the  im- 
mortal author  of  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross  had  left  it  ten  minutes  before),  it 
was  hurled  to  the  ground;  and  the  iden- 
tical eyes,  the  beautiful  and  unconscious 
cause  of  the  dilemma,  having  been  vio- 
lently rubbed  against  a  heap  of  stiff 
brushes,  were  completely  effaced. 


Here  was  a  coil  !  Poor  Vandersteen 
rose  upon  one  knee  over  the  discomfited 
door,  pale  and  affrighted  at  the  ruin 
around.  Adrian  and  his  young  com- 
panion. Van  Huyte  (as  they  called  him), 
stood  in  the  passage  in  mute  amazement 
and  horror,  and  the  splendid  painting 
lay  discoloured  on  the  floor  ;  the  touches 
of  that  inspired  hand  sacrilegiously  de- 
faced. 

"  Now  heaven  forgive  me  ! "  cried 
Vandersteen,  rising,  his  anger  merged 
in  fright  and  grief;  "  This  will  be  my 
last  day.  I  do  believe  my  master  will 
no  less  than  annihilate  me  !" 

"  The  beautiful — beautiful  Chevalier 
F !"  exclaimed  the  youngest  scholar. 

"  And  the  cursed  door,  too  !  "  added 
Adrian.  "  We  are  all  ruined.  Oh 
Francis,  Francis ! " 

"  Spare  thy  reproaches;  I  see  we  are 
undone  !  I  will  go  drown  myself  in 
the  canal  immediately  !  " 

"  Hadst  thou  drowned  thyself  ten 
minutes  ago,  indeed,"  rejoined  Adrian, 
beginning  to  recover  his  usual  manner, 
"  it  would  have  been  the  most  fortunate 
event  of  thy  life,  but  it  is  too  late  now." 

"What  shall  we  do  !  what  can  we  do!" 
exclaimed  Francis. 

"  Couldst  thou  but  bring  here  thy 
disguised  knight's  eyes,  "  remarked 
Adrian,  half  laughing ;  "  but  come. 
Master  Francis,  pick  up  the  fragments. 
That  splendid  porcelain  vase  looks 
pretty,  does  it  not?  crushed  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces  beneath  yon  heavy  table." 

"  I  wonder  the  table  had  not  split 
into  atoms,"  said  Francis;  "and  only  to 
think,  not  a  leg  injured.  See,  it  stands 
just  as  well  as  ever  !  " 

"  Truth  to  say,"  added  Adrian,  '•'  it  is 
odd  enough ;  but  look,  the  poor  door, 
too,  which  I  certainly  thought  shivered 
into  splinters  !  Nothing  in  the  world 
ails  it,  but  simply  the  nails  have  been 
driven  from  the  hinges.  Look,  Francis, 
now  I  set  it  up  !  By  Jupiter  !  it  stands 
as  well  as  ever  !  Reach  me  yon  ham- 
mer, gather  up  those  nails,  look  (he 
hammered  away  furiously  a  few  minutes) 
there  !  it  is  the  same  as  ever,  and  shuts 
and  opens  admirably." 

"Ah!  I  always  thought  tliy  genius 
lay  toward  carpenter-work,"  cried  Fran- 
cis, laughing  through  his  distress,  and  not 
unwilling  to  acquit  himself  of  numerous 
similar  obligations  received  from  his 
friend.  "  Well,  behold  now  ! "  said 
Adrian,  "  the  room  looks  seemly  as 
usual ;  draw  the  cloth  square  over  the 
table,  Francis ;  pile  up  those  huge  tomes 
as  they  generally  lie,   gather   the  frag- 
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merits  of  the  vase,  dash  a  careless  spot  of 
paint  over  yon  broken  piece  of  wall,  lift 
that  old  chair,  and — " 

His  instructions  were  followed. 

"  As  I  am  a  sinner  !  thou  hast  suc- 
ceeded marvellously ;  no  one  could  sus- 
pect the  utter  revolution  which  every 
thing  has  undergone  in  tliis  apartment. 

But  for  that  unhappy  Chevalier   F , 

all  might  yet  be  right." 

"  Ah  !  all  will  never  be  right  with  me 
again  ;"  groaned  Francis,  disconsolately. 

"  Why,  Van  Coit  ! "  cried  Adrian, 
springing  like  lightning  across  tlie  room. 
"  Death  and  fury !  what  is  the  boy 
about  ?  " 

This  exclamation  was  elicited  by  the 
sight  of  their  young  fellow-student,  who 
was  busily  occupied  before  the  easel  of 
Rubens  at  the  unfortunate  painting. 

"  Heaven  and  earth  !  the  fellow  is 
mad  !  "  exclaimed  Francis,  "  Surely  he 
is  not  painting  on  the  canvass  of  Ru- 
bens !  " 

"  Friends,"  said  the  young  artist, 
"leave  this  to  me.  Only  suffer  me  to 
try  my  hand  at  the  face,  and  I  will  con- 
sent to  bear  the  blame  of  this  day  my- 
self." 

"  By  St.  George  !  the  boy  speaks 
well;"  cried  Vandersteen  ;  "I  like  his 
spirit,  and  agree  to  the  terms.  If  we 
leave  thee  to  thyself,  thou  wilt  bear  the 
blame?" 

"  Even  so." 

"  Then  lieaven  assist  thee  !  thou  shalt 
have  my  prayers,  and  any  other  aid   I 
can   give.      Shall    I   touch   the  forehead  - 
for  thee?" 

"  No,  I  thank  thee,  thy  prayers  will 
serve  me  better,"  replied  the  other, 
laughing  ;  yet  all  the  while  busy  at  his 
undertaking. 

"  When  went  the  master  forth  ?  "  cried 
Adrian.  "  I  would  give  a  thousand 
pounds  to  know  !  " 

"  I  saw  him,  ten  minutes  before  we 
came  here,  pass  the  window,"  replied 
Francis. 

"  Oh  ho  !  then,  with  all  thy  courage, 
thou  knewest  the  chamber  empty  ? " 
rejoined  Adrian,  laughing, 

"  To  be  sure  ;  think'st  thou  I  am  a 
fool.  But  pass  he  did,  and  at  that  hour 
this  day  I  know  he  has  an  engagement 
which  will  occupy  him  till  night." 

"And  how  goes  the  day  now?"  de- 
manded the  young  painter,  still  losing 
not  a  moment  in  proceeding  with  his 
task. 

"  A  half-hour  to  noon." 

"  And  will  the  master  remain  abroad 
till  sunset  ?  " 


"  If  that  time  be  sufficient,  set  thy 
heart  at  rest." 

"  And  is  the  room  in  all  other  respects 
the  same  as  it  was  1 " 

"  There  is  not  the  wrinkling  of  a 
paper  to  betray  us." 

"  Stand  aside,  then,  in  heaven's  name, 
and  let  me  on  with  my  work." 

"Will  he  do  it?  will  he  succeed?" 
whispered  Francis  to  Adrian,  as  they 
overlooked  the  artist,  who,  having 
brought  forth  his  own  copy,  was  guiding 
his  pencil  by  it  in  the  bold  endeavour  to 
reproduce  one  of  the  favourite  works  of 
Rubens,  so  as  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  even 
Rubens  himself. 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  replied  Adrian; 
"so  young — so  unknown — to  mate  him 
with  the  Hrst  artist  of  the  age.  He  is 
mad  to  think  of  it!  " 


The  rays  of  the  descending  sun  fell 
broad  and  rich  into  the  chamber  of  the 
renowned  Fleming,  giving  his  bright 
heads  a  mellower  tint.  A  step  in  tiie 
hall  announced  his  approach.  The  three 
scholars  turned  pale,  partly  with  interest 
and  partly  with  fear.  Rubens  passed 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  paint,  and  into  which 
they  had  now  retreated. 

"  He  is  gone  !  "  cried  Francis  ;  "  now 
for  it ! " 

"  Van  Coit,  if  thou  deceivest  him,  thou 
art  immortal !  Art  thou  still  assured  ?  " 
demanded  Adrian. 

"  No  !  "  cried  the  other,  turning  still 
paler  ;  "  for  the  first  time,  now,  I  won- 
der at  my  foolish  confidence." 

"  Merciful  fathers!  he  is  returning," 
exclaimed  Vandersteen,  in  agitation. 
"  He  has  discovered  us  at  a  glance,  and 
is  coming  to  arraign  us.  I  would  I  had 
fled  the  house  at  once.  Oh,  that  the 
roof  would  fall  and  bury  us  !  " 

"  The  door  opened,  and  Rubens  stood 
before  them.  They  shrank  back  into 
the  corner,  their  heads  down,  and  ex- 
pecting each  moment  the  thunder  of  the 
charge. 

"  Adrian  Vanderneff !  Francis  Van- 
dersteen ! " 

"  We  are  here  !  "  replied  the  two 
conscious  scholars. 

"  Come  to  my  apartment.  Ah  !  and 
thou  !  "  he  added  to  the  younger  of  the 
three.  "  Come  thou,  too ;  I  shall  need 
thee  also.      Follow  me." 

He  withdrew  to  the  chamber  ;  his 
scholars  followed  in  silence.  Gaining 
the  scene  of  their  late  dilemma,  they  cast 
oblique  looks  at  the  table,  the  pxti.re, 
and  the  door. 
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"  Francis  Vandersteen,"  said  Rubens, 
"  move  tlie  easel  a  little  to  the  left — so. 
Adrian,  close  somewhat  the  curtain. 
Ah  !  that  will  do.  Now,  my  young 
friend,  do  you  see  this  picture  ! " 

They  all  saw  it. 

"  I  have  no  pupil  more  valued  than 
you.  Two  of  you  are  long  known  to 
me,  and  by  perseverance  may  reach  the 
highest  summit  of  your  art.  The  other 
two,  although  young,  have  no  need  to 
be  discouraged.  I  have  been  looking 
to-day  at  certain  paintings  by  each  of 
you.  They  are  good ;  some  beautiful. 
I  have  here  finished  a  piece  which  I 
intend  to  leave  out  for  your  peculiar 
study.  It  is  one  of  my  best  efforts,  and 
combines  certain  prominent  excellencies 
to  which  I  recommend  your  particular 
attention.  I  can  do  nothing  for  you 
more  unexceptionable  than  this.  The 
more  I  gaze  on  it,  the  more  it  grows  on 
my  approbation.  I  left  it  this  morning 
so  delighted,  that  my  desire  was  to  call 
you  at  once,  but  thinking  lest  the  glow 
of  my  own  labour  deceived  my  eyes,  I 
resolved  to  wait  a  cooler  judgment.  At 
this  moment,  it  looks  more  admirable 
than  ever  ;  and,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
face,  I  have  outdone  myself.  I  shall 
order  it  down  into  your  room,  and  when 
you  paint  up  to  those  eyes,  I  pronounce 
you  immortal !  " 

"  We  shall  never  dare  attempt  it," 
cried  Vanderneff,  "  unless  Van  Coit — " 

"Van  who?"  repeated  Rubens  with 
surprise,  "  and  who  is  Van  Coit  ?  " 

"They  have — why,  I  know  not," 
said  the  young  artist,  blushing  modestly, 
"  honoured  me  with  that  appellation." 

"  Well,  I  really  thought,"  said  the 
simple  Vandersteen,  tuiable  to  suppress 
his  profound  admiration  and  wonder, 
"  I  really  thought  they  said  Van  Coit,  or 
Van  Hoyt ;  and  if  not  that,  what  is  thy 
name  ?  " 

"  I  am  called  Van  Dyke,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  But  der  duyvel  !  "  said  Rubens, 
after  a  deliberate  gaze  around  the  room, 
which  made  the  three  certain  hearts 
tremble  with  apprehension,  "  what  has 
become  of  my  beautiful  porcelain  vase  ?" 

THEODORE    S.     FAT. 


Marriage  enlarges  the  scene  of  our 
happiness  or  misery ;  the  marriage  of 
love  is  pleasant,  the  marriage  of  interest 
easy  ;  and  a  marriage  where  both  meet, 
happy. 

Women  go  further  in  love  than  men, 
but  men  outstrip  them  in  friendship. 


THE  GRAND-NEPHEW  OF 
FAUST. 

(  Tra?islaied  from  the  French  J. 

"  Everything,  yes,  everything  is  possi- 
ble with  tlie  children  of  Hermes,  who 
possess  an  uncorrupt  heart.  What 
secrets  have  I  not  discovered  with  your 
aid,  oh,  incomparable  Faust!  oh,  learned 
Raymond  Lully  !  oh,  mighty  Nicholas 
Flamel  !  Am  I  ignorant  of  the  com- 
position of  the  miraculous  water  which 
bestows  youth  and  everlasting  health ! 
What  recipe  is  unknown  to  me  !  Have 
I  not  the  dangerous  talent  of  transform- 
ing the  baser  metals  into  gold  !  Come, 
then,  let  us  see  ;  to  work  again,  with 
the  skill  I  ought  to  have  attained.  The 
Romans  were  not  incapable  of  rendering 
brass  flexible  !  And  I  am  to  be  arrested 
by  this  vile  clay  !  1  ?  I,  Gottlieb  ?  I, 
the  grand-nephew  of  Faust?  No,  I  will 
discover  it !" 

You  would  have  seen,  on  a  certain 
stormy  night,  in  a  solitary  house  situate 
in  the  most  unfrequented  street  of 
Vienna,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
richly  clad  in  a  black  velvet  vest,  em- 
broidered with  Arabian  characters  of 
gold,  with  a  cap  of  the  same  material, 
surmounted  by  a  red  plume  attached 
with  a  clasp  of  emeralds,  his  sleeves 
drawn  up,  a  leathern  apron  on,  his  feet 
enclosed  in  stout  buckskin  slippers  ;  you 
would  have  seen  this  man,  a  learned 
alchymist,  devoutedly  attached  to  the 
grand  art,  armed  with  an  iron  tube, 
stirring  and  mixing  together  in  a  burn- 
ing crucible  a  preparation  of  sand,  ver- 
milion and  fern,  yielding  to  the  intense 
heat  which  surrounded  them. 

"  Nothing  is  more  simple  than  this," 
said  he,  suspending  the  extremity  of  the 
tube,  into  which  he  blew  a  drop  of  this 
flaming  liquid ;  "  here  is  glass — glass, 
productive  of  nothing,  it  is  true,  yet  it 
is  glass.  Let  us  see  now  if  the  poisons, 
if  the  less  common  alkalis,  will  not  con- 
duct me  to  the  lofty  end  1  anticipate!" 
Then,  adding  to  the  mixture  already  in 
ebullition  an  unknown  preparation,  he 
followed  with  anxious  looks  the  bubbles 
of  this  hazardous  manipulation.  Suddenly 
he  stopped.  Full  of  despair,  he  violently 
agitated  the  antimony  and  bismuth,  blew 
again  through  the  tube,  and  finding  then 
that  he  had  produced  a  hard,  transparent 
and  malleable  substance,  he  expressed, 
in  the  words  of  Archimedes,  his  noble 
enthusiam  :  "  I  have  discovered  it !" 
»  «  *  • 

The  emperor  Joseph  the  Second,  as 
everybody  knew,  delighted  much  in  play- 
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ing  the  incognito.  He  had  fallen  in 
many  times,  in  nocturnal  wanderings, 
with  very  singular  adventures ;  some- 
times agreealde  enough,  at  other  times 
perilous.  One  of  these  latter  conducted 
him,  through  a  pelting  storm,  into  a 
street  far  distant  from  his  palace.  Alone, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  had  just 
escaped  from  a  band  of  a  fraternity, 
playing  the  incognito,  minus  his  purse, 
watch,  weapons  and  cloak.  Perceiving 
tlirough  the  obscurity,  in  spite  of  the 
well-closed  blinds  of  a  small,  new  house, 
a  brilliant  light,  he  directed  his  course 
toward  it,  and  rapping  loudly  witli  the 
brass  knocker  against  the  oaken  door, 
awaited  a  reply  to  his  summons. 

"Who  is  there?" 
'"  Open,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  !" 

His  imperial  majesty  had  sufficient 
time  to  be  thoroughly  drenched,  for 
some  minutes  elapsed  ere  a  genteel  youth, 
a  drawn  sword  in  the  one  hand  and  a 
flambeau  in  the  other,  like  Don  Juan 
before  the  statue  of  the  commander, 
■came  and  demanded—"  Who  arc  you?" 

"  An  officer  of  Joseph  the  Second. 
I  crave  an  asylum.  I  have  been  stopped 
by  three  wretches,  who  left  me  in  the 
plight  which  you  now  see." 

"  Yes,  your  aspect  boars  you  out ;  pro- 
vided you  be  not  one  of  them,  perhaps." 

"  How  could  you  think?" 

"  Why  deceive  me  ?"  said  tlie  sus- 
picious fellow,  approaching  the  light  to 
the  face  of  Joseph.  "  You  are  the 
emperor  !  I  know  your  majesty.  Suffer 
me  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  receiving  you 
into  my  modest  domicile.  Walk  in,  sire: 
you  are  with  a  faithful  subject."  Tlien, 
having  carefully  shut  the  door,  he  added: 
"  Now,  I  declare,  the  arrival  of  your 
majesty  is  quite  apropos,  since  I  have  an 
interesting  secret  to  communicate." 

"  What?" 

"  Come,  sire,  repose  yourself  awhile, 
rye  will  then  converse — if  your  majesty 
will  permit." 

The  emperor,  dissatisfied  at  being  re- 
cognised, followed  his  guide  with  a 
•prudent  step  and  serious  air.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  elegant  recherche  of  the 
apartments.  Many  objects  of  art  and 
curiosity  were  totally  unknown  to  him. 
He  admired  the  paintings,  the  statues, 
and  the  sumptuous  furniture  glittering 
in  silk  and  gold,  and  was  surprised  at 
■the  common  use  to  which  this  precious 
metal  was  perverted  ;  but,  what  aston- 
ished him  still  more,  was  the  costly  dress 
which  the  owner  of  this  abode  brought 
him,  and  which  he  assisted  in  arraying 
him  with  at  the  side  of  a  blazing  forge. 


"Accept  a  draught  of  this  beverage, 
sire.  'Tis  the  elixir  of  Aristee.  You 
will  find  it  very  refreshing,  sire." 

Having  quaffed  this  nectar,  which 
both  reanimated  and  revived  him,  assured 
by  the  touching  proofs  of  hospitality, 
the  emperor  stretched  himself  out  at 
his  ease  in  a  capacious  arm-chair  which 
his  host  tendered  him,  and  signifying 
to  him  also  to  be  seated,  he  conversed 
with  him  undisguisedly. 

"  All  which  I  have  now  told  you  is 
true,  excepting  my  name,  which  I  would 
have  concealed  from  you.  In  short  I 
am  Joseph  the  Second.  Strolling  out 
Unaccompanied — as  is  my  custom,  in 
fact,  to  see  sometimes  for  myself — I  was 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  the  sky  be- 
came so  overcast  that  I  lost  my  way  in 
my  good  city  of  Vienna.  I  had  an  awk- 
ward encounter  in  the  faubourg  Leopold- 
stat,  from  which  I  narrowly  escaped, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  you,  i'faith  ! — 
I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
hospitable  reception  you  have  afforded 
me.  You  have  a  matter  of  importance 
to  dislose  to  me,  you  say.  One  cannot 
be  more  favourably  disposed  to  listen  to 
you  than  I  am  ;  speak." 

"  Sire,  you  are  at  the  house  of  the 
grandnephew  of  Faust." 

"What!"    exclaimed    the    emperor, 
starting  up,  you  are  Gottlieb  Faust !   the 
scouted — the  bloody — tie  whom  they  ac- 
cuse of  impiety,  of  sorcery  " 
"  Gottlieb  Faust  himself,  sire." 
"  Know  you  that  I  have  been  solicited 
twenty  times  to  order  your  arrest?" 
"  There  are  so  many  fools !" 
"  To  sign  your  condemnation?" 
"  So  many  blockheads  !" 
"You  know  it?" 

"  Yes,  sire,  and  I  also  know  that  your 
majesty,  more  enlightened  than  the  igno- 
ramuses and  envious  persons  which  sur- 
round you,  have  never  credited  the  silly 
accusations  brought  against  me." 

"  No,  certainly,"  replied  Joseph.  "  Yet, 
without  an  honourable  employment, 
without  patrimony,  without  the  known 
means  of  existence,  disdaining  to  make 
use  of  the  rare  talents  you  possess  in  the 
sciences  and  liberal  arts,  you  lead  an  easy 
life,  surrounded  with  every  comfort. 
Everything  here  breathes  of  opulence  and 

taste.      By  what  means " 

"  Sire,"  said  Gottlieb,  "with  such  a 
prince  as  you,  one  can  speak  unreser- 
vedly. Everything  in  me  and  in  my 
house  are  extraordinary ;  but  there  is 
nothing  supernatural.  That  which  the 
Deity  conceals  from  more  ordinary  indi- 
viduals, he  divulges  to  enlightened  souls. 
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I  know  the  great  work — I  possess  the 
philosopher's  stone.  I  have  gold — gold 
— always  gold.  With  gold  the  wise  man 
enjoys  himself.  The  tool  abuses  it  and 
perishes.  Pass  into  my  laboratory ;  it  is 
yet  warm  from  the  effects  of  a  new  dis- 
covery, curious  and  wonderful.  I  had 
attained  the  certitude  at  the  instant  you 
knocked  at  my  door.  Follow  me,  sire  ; 
you  shall  become  acquainted  with  it." 

Joseph  entered  the  workshop  :  the  fire 
was  not  yet  extinct. 

"  Previous  to  teaching  you  my  secret, 
I  wish  you  to  judge  of  the  real  power  of 
science.  Sire,  take  this  saffron-coloured 
powder.  Throw  a  pinch  of  it  upon  this 
common  metal,  already  rendered  liquid 
by  the  little  remaining  ftre.  'Tis  well  I 
This,  then,  is  gold ;  the  sun,  the  king  of 
metals  !  Keep  that  wedge  ;  ask  to-mor- 
row of  the  crown  jeweller  if  it  be  free 
from  alloy.  This  vial  contains  more  gold 
than  perhaps  the  mint ;  it  is  at  your  ser- 
vice. Your  finances  are  at  rather  a  low 
ebb  ;  make  use  of  it,  sire  ;  you  may  be- 
lieve me.  But  now  come  with  me  to  that 
which  is  dearer  than  gold." 

Upon  a  marble  slab  the  emperor  per- 
ceived a  crystal  vase,  brilliant  and  trans- 
parent. Gottlieb  placed  it  within  the 
hands  of  Joseph. 

"  Sire,  here  is  the  fruit  of  ray  miracu- 
lous labours.  The  cares,  the  vigils,  the 
researches  of  two  years!" 

"  What!   this  piece  of  glass?" 
"  The  same,  sire," 

"  But  our  manufacturers  in  Bo- 
hemia  — " 

"  Cannot  produce  the  like,"  said  the 
alchymist,  with  a  disdainful  smile.  "  To 
convince  yourself,  it  but  suffices  to  ex- 
amine it  attentively." 

"  I  see  nothing  extraordinary  about.it." 
"No?     Well!    throw    it  down    upon 
the  flags  of  this  chamlier." 
,       "  But,"  said  the  emperor,  "  it  will  be 
dttshed  into  fragments. 

"  Throw  it  down  !  Good !  I  now  pick 
it  up.  It  is  entire,  uninjured.  You 
see,  in  the  place  of  being  broken  like 
ordinary  glass,  it  is  but  slightly  indent- 
ed. Take  this  large  hammer,  strike  it 
yourself  upon  the  bent  side,  in  the  inte- 
rior, there.  A  few  more  strokes.  Very 
well.  Having  then  yourself  restored 
this  vase  to  its  original  shape,  you  now 
learn  for  certain,  that  Gottlieb  Faust, 
the  impious  Gottlieb  the  sorcerer,  has 
divined,  contrived  and  discovered  the 
wonderful  secret  to  render  glass  mallea- 
ble. A  mortal  creates  an  imperishable 
matter,  eternal  !  What  glory,  what 
honour    to   me !      What   do    vou    think, 


sire?"  added  Gottlieb,  with  a  joyful 
air. 

"  That  you  must  for  ever  abandon  this 
admirable  secret — for  ever  !  You  must, 
I  tell  you." 

"  But,  sire " 

"  I  command  !" 

And  profiting  by  the  sudden  check 
which  this  unexpected  reply  had  occa- 
sioned, the  emperor  snatched  down  a 
sword  from  the  wall,  darted  out,  and 
opening  the  door,  exclaimed:  "Gottlieb 
Faust,  the  day  is  dawning.  I  depart, 
Silence,  till  we  meet  again.  Your  days 
are  numbered  !" 


"  Well,  my  dear  baron,  is  it  true  that 
his  gracious  majesty  has  issued  an  order 
for  the  arrest  of  that  miscreant  Faust  ?  " 

"  Yes,  count,  they  conducted  the  ras- 
cal to  the  palace  this  morning." 

"I  hope  he  will  be  burnt  alive!" 
added  a  third. 

"  But  what  crime  has  he  committed?" 
chimed  in  an  elegant  noble  of  Timringia. 

"  How  !  what  crime  has  he  com- 
mitted? He's  a  villain,  a  blasphemer, 
an  atheist !   he  vomits  gold  !' 

"  Where  does  he  obtain  it  ?" 

"  Nobody  knows.  No  doubt  but  he 
is  plotting  against  the  state.  He  has 
associates.  He  throws  charms  around 
the  young  women." 

"  He  has  seduced  my  mistress,"  said 
old  Ohnestark. 

"  And  did  he  not  outbid  me  in  that 
superb  painting  of  Albert  Duier,  at  the 
sale  of  the  usurer  Gripphausen,  and 
which  I  had  coveted  for  a  long  time 
back.  He  deals  in  magic,  frequents 
the  cabala,  practises  secret  medicine. 
Hang  him  !  I  say  yes,  let  him  be  hanged. 
We  •vill  all  witness  his  execution  !" 

It  was  after  this  fashion  that  some 
woriliy  German  nobles  were  conver^ging 
in  the  palace  of  Schoenbrunn, — brave, 
but  ignorant  fellows,  whose  type  has 
scarcely  changed  even  at  this  date,  in 
some  of  the  small  and  very  retired  towns 
of  Germany. 

Early  in  the  morning,  in  good  earnest, 
the  abode  of  Faust  had  been  entered, 
and  himself  conducted  to  the  palace. 
A  crowd  of  spectators,  idle  and  unfortu- 
nate, who  had  been  succoured  and  re- 
lieved by  him  at  various  times,  followed 
in  tears  and  murmurs  the  soldiers  who 
formed  his  escort.  Arrived  at  the 
palace,  he  was  immediately  introduced 
into  the  cabinet  of  Joseph  the  Second. 

The  emperor  taking  him  by  the  hand 
thus  addressed  him  ;  "  Gottlieb,  I  shall 
never  forget  what  you  have  done  for  me. 
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T  admire  your  talents;  and  more,  I  ac- 
cept your  generous  succour,  of  which 
iny  treasury  stands  in  great  need.  The 
emperor,  in  acknowledgment,  confers  on 
you  nobility.  Receive  this  cross  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  title  of  count  of 
Fausternburgh,  more  acceptable  than 
gold  which  you  can  so  easily  procure. 
As  regards  your  wonderful  discovery, 
our  word  will  suffice  to  convince  you  of 
the  necessity  of  renouncing  it.  Be  calm 
and  listen  to  me.  One  of  the  greatest 
revenues  of  tlie  state,  one  of  tlie  princi- 
pal resources  of  Bohemia,  is  tlie  manu- 
facture of  that  glass  so  renowned  tiirough- 
out  Europe ;  of  that  crystal  bought  up 
and  supplied  throughout  the  empire. 
Your  process  once  known,  (excuse  a 
blunt  but  expressive  sentence),  adieu  to 
broken  glass,  trade,  and  the  support  of 
a  hundred  thousand  unfortunates  of  this 
province.  You  who  possess  so  niuch 
science,  talents  and  genius,  cannot  wish 
these  to  be  the  cause  of  misfortune  and 
ruin  to  your  countrymen.  No  !  Come, 
count,  it  grieves  me  to  afflict  you.  I 
can  imagine  the  sacrifice  it  will  cost  a 
man  like  you,  to  be  obliged  to  renounce 
the  gloiious  price  of  his  labours.  But 
the  public  weal  requires  it.  Swear  to 
me,  then,  to  renounce  this  project  (and 
shaking  hands  with  him),  I  ask  it  of  you, 
my  dear  Faust,  I  ask  it  of  you  as  a 
friend  ;  I  will  not  command  it  as  a  king." 

Gottlieb  Faust,  or  rather  the  count  of 
Fausternburgh,  was  moved,  and  promised 
it  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and,  what  is 
yet  more  rare,  he  kept  his  word. 

The  courtiers  were  much  amazed  at  so 
long  a  conference,  and  still  more  so  at 
the  unexpected  result.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  add  that  those  who  were  so  eager 
to  hang  Faust,  were  tlie  foremost  in 
pressing  round  and  soliciting  the  friend- 
ship of  the  count  of  Fausternburgli. 
Witli  the  vial  of  Faust,  Joseph  the  Se- 
cond liquidated  the  public  debt,  and  at 
his  deatli,  which  occurred  shortly  after, 
he  left  the  finances  of  the  empire  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition.  And  this 
will  account  for  the  discovery  of  mallea- 
ble glass  having  fallen  into  oblivion. 

In  ll~)03,  we  could  have  shewn  to  the 
incredulous  the  crystal  vase  which  crown- 
ed the  attempt  of  this  skilful  alchymist ; 
we  then  possessed  that  treasure.  We 
offered  it  afterward  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, being  the  only  individual  in 
favour  of  whom  we  were  willing  to  relin- 
quish it;  it  has  since  been  either  stolen 
or  lost,  but  broken  it  is  not.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  point  out  to  our  readers  a  clear, 
simple  and  easy  method  to  know  it,   viz. 


take  every  crystal  vase  which  may  be 
suspected  to  be  the  one  in  question,  and 
throw  it  fearlessly  out  of  window.  If  it 
is  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  pavement,  it 
cannot  be  the  one ;  but  if  it  resists  tliis 
proof  several  times  repeated,  you  may 
be  sure  that  you  have  in  reality  found  it. 


THE    KING    OF    PERSIA'S 
FEMALE  GUARDS. 

Every  one  has  heard,  or  every  one  may 
have  heard,  that  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Persia  has  eight  hundred  wives,  or 
ladies,  in  his  harem,  and  that  every  other 
man  in  the  country  has  as  many  as  he 
can  keep,  and  more  than  he  can  manage. 
European  husbands,  who  have  only  one, 
and  yet  find  it  difficult  enough  at  times 
to  be  masters  in  their  own  houses,  can 
hardly  imagine  the  straits  their  eastern 
brethren  in  matrimony  are  sometimes 
driven  to  by  thus  multiplying  their 
domestic  blessings.  A  man  can  with 
little  propriety,  in  this  country,  talk  of 
his  rib,  or  his  better  half;  he  is  the 
mere  stem  of  a  cluster  of  dates — a  poor 
dry  stick,  surrounded  and  weighed  down 
with  rich  ripe  fruit.  Yet  he  must 
endeavour  to  subdue  the  inveterate  ani- 
mosities of  interested  rivals,  and  contrive 
to  preserve  some  order  amidst  the  dis- 
cordance of  the  divided  wives  of  his 
bosom  (peace  and  quiet  he  never  hopes 
for).  As  this  must  absolutely  be  effected 
by  his  own  exertions,  it  being  indecent 
even  to  name  his  wife  or  wives  to  a 
neighbour,  or  to  ask  his  advice  or  assist- 
ance under  any  circumstances ;  the  science 
of  managing  one's  own  family  has  long 
been  the  favourite  pursuit,  and  intricate 
study  of  the  most  learned  philosophers 
and  able  diplomatists.  Many  are  the 
schemes,  good  and  bad,  to  efliect  this 
great  purpose,  which  have  been  proposed, 
adopted,  and  rejected  in  their  turn.  The 
last,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best,  is 
that  devised,  and  at  present  actually 
practised,  by  the  Moolah  Alaverdi,  of  the 
Ibrahim  Mosque.  It  is  concise,  simple, 
and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  tolerably  efficaci- 
ous ;  but  it  is  extremely  limited  in  its 
action.  It  consists  in  hanging  up  a  small 
whip,  with  a  whistle  attached,  to  the 
right  hand  door-post  of  the  ladies'  apart- 
ment. When  the  venerable  Moolah 
enters,  he  unhooks  Iiis  whip,  and  first 
gives  a  neat  distinct  whistle,  whicli 
immediately  assembles  the  ladies  around 
him  ;  as  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd  collects 
together  his  dispersed  flock.  He  then 
lays   the  whip  smartly  over  the  back  of 
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the  first,  or  head  wife,  and  continues  to 
apply  a  similar  discipline  to  every  one 
present,  till  each  has  received  her  por- 
tion, strictly  observing  the  regular  order 
of  precedency  and  rank,  and  carefully 
avoiding  all  partiality,  by  giving  out  his 
whole  strength  to  each  blow^  He  has 
hitherto  invariably  found  himself  respect- 
ed, loved,  and  obeyed  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony  by  his  affectionate  and 
dutiful  spouses.  He  now  boasts  of  his 
method  as  infallible,  asserts  that  his 
theory  is  now  confirmed  and  established 
by  experiment,  and  that  this  is  the  true 
and  only  way  to  manage  a  family.  The 
Moolah,  like  many  other  men,  is  the 
devoted  bigot  of  his  own  system,  and 
blind  to  its  imperfections  as  a  general 
practice,  or  he  must  feel  conscious,  as 
any  impartial  observer  does,  that  it  never 
could  be  applied  with  any  advantage  in 
a  large  marriage  establishment.  Taking 
his  own  word  for  it,  I  make  no  doubt 
that  he  has  found  it  perfectly  successful 
in  his  own  ;  but  the  Moolah  should 
recollect,  that  the  discipline  adequate  to 
maintain  order  and  regularity  in  the 
house  of  a  parish  priest,  whose  whole 
inside  (as  we  correctly  translate  Haram 
Khonar)  contains  but  four  wives  and 
nine  concubines,  would  prove  totally 
insufficient  for  the  extended  interior  of 
a  Khan,  or  Bey  li  Beggy.  In  the  first 
instance,  any  man,  endowed  with  ordi- 
nary strength  and  facility  of  wrist,  can 
sufficiently  illusftate  the  necessity  of 
passive  obedience  to  thirteen  wives  in  one 
quarter  of  an  hour,  allowing  one  minute 
to  each,  and  two  for  changing  places. 
But — but  to  proceed  from  the  fountain 
head,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  for  an  instant 
on  the  Brother  of  the  Sun,  our  most 
merciful  King,  first  Cousin  to  the  Moon, 
Xight  of  the  World,  and  Glory  of  the 
Universe,  and  conceive  his  having  to 
whip  eight  hundred  wives  daily.  The 
thing  is  in  itself  impossible.  His  majesty 
might  neglect  the  most  important  of  the 
state  affairs,  might  abstain  from  all 
■amusement  and  recreation,  not  even 
witness  the  bastinadoing  of  a  Khan,  or 
the  bowstringing  of  a  single  Mirza,  ex- 
hausting his  precious  and  celestial  powers 
in  useless  efl^orts,  and  not  accomplish  the 
work  to  his  own  satisfaction  in  the  course 
of  one  sun.  The  very  few  eunuchs 
attached  to  the  court,  and  their  inability 
to  afford  any  assistance  (except  by  good 
wishes),  would  always  leave  the  whole 
burthen  on  his  own  illustrious  shoulders, 
and  convert  his  Sublime  Majesty  into  a 
mere  currier  of  raw  hides. 

This    weighty    enterprise    has    been 


regulated  and  conducted  in  a  much  more 
dignified  and  certain  manner  by  his 
majesty's  glorious  progenitors,  predeces- 
soi-s  I  would  say,  the  crown  here  not 
being  exactly  hereditary  in  descent  ; 
indeed,  our  present  gracious  sovereign 
is  the  first  of  his  race  who  has  reigned 
by  succession.  His  worthy  uncle,  whose 
title  he  justly  inherits,  dethroned  his 
master,  the  then  reigning  tyrant  (all 
dethroned  kings  are  fools  or  tyrants). 
They  have  ever  wielded  the  sceptre  with 
paternal  solicitude,  chastising  their  re- 
fractory subjects  as  a  tender  parent 
corrects  his  disobedient  child  with  the 
rod.  Within  the  harem  is  established  a 
regular  court,  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
exterior  one,  with  officers  of  state,  guards, 
attendants,  &c. —  she-duplicates  of  all, 
excepting  priests.  As  it  always  has 
been  a  very  disputed  point,  whether 
women  have  souls  or  not,  it  is  deemed 
more  prudent  to  leave  that  question  un- 
determined. The  establishment  of  a 
female  priesthood  must  be  expensive,  and, 
without  any  <!ertain  benefit,  would  tend 
to  confirm  them  in  their  ambitious  belief, 
that  in  the  eyes  of  Providence  they  are 
equal  to  men  ;  yet  such  is  the  affectionate 
lenity  of  these  patriarchal  rulers,  that  each 
woman  asserting  herself  possessed  of  a 
soul  is  permitted  the  entire  keeping  and 
exercise  of  it  for  her  own  private  advan- 
tage. To  these  lady-ministers  and  gene- 
rals is  entrusted  tiie  entire  administra- 
tion of  all  the  interior  affairs,  the  strictest 
precautions  being  observed  to  exclude 
all  communication  with  the  exterior. 
When  his  majesty  intends  to  dispel  the 
clouds  of  the  harem  by  the  joy  of  his 
presence,  he  is  conducted  by  his  male 
guards  to  the  entrance  of  a  certain 
crooked  narrow  passage,  where  they  are 
drawn  up  to  present  their  parting  homage. 
When  the  darkness  of  night  falls  upon 
the  eyes  of  the  exteriors,  by  the  setting 
of  the  sun  into  the  afore-mentioned 
crooked  passage,  he  dawns  forth  resplen- 
dent from  the  little  door  at  the  other 
end,  to  enliven  with  the  radiance  of  his 
countenance  the  day  of  the  interior. 
He  is  there  received  by  his  attendant 
female  goulams  and  ferashes,  (or  cut- 
throats) who  conduct  him  through  the 
assembled  ministers  to  the  nummud  or 
carpet  state,  where  he  seats  himself  to 
administer  (first  calling  for  his  calcoon 
or  pipe)  impartial  and  severe  justice  to 
his  faithful  female  subjects. 

One  of  these  trials,  or  courts-mar- 
tial (for  the  offender,  it  seems,  was  a 
military  lady)  has  lately  come  to  my 
own  knowledge;  how,    I   need  not  ex- 
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plain.  I  was  always  inquisitive,  and 
liked  to  have  a  friend  at  court.  As  the 
proceedings  are  rather  singular,  and  in 
some  measure  illustrate  the  interior 
economy  of  the  royal  household,  they 
may  not  altogether  be  unacceptible  to 
a  European  reader.  I  shall  therefore 
transcribe  them,  deferring  to  another 
occasion  my  further  animadversions  and 
objections  to  the  Moolah  Alaverdi's  plan, 
as  entirely  inapplicable  to  large  insides. 

I  shall  omit  the  Persian  titles  of 
Serang,  Sultaun,  &c.  and  adopt,  as  near 
as  may  be,  the  corresponding  terms 
in  English,  as  more  intelligible. 

The  court  being  solemnly  assembled, 
seated,  and  served  with  pipes  and  coffee, 
the  charges  were  brought  forward  and 
read  aloud  by  the  secretary.  Minikin, 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  nasal  monotony 
of  which  the  language  is  so  peculiarly 
susceptible. 

The  indictment,  or  accusation,  is 
against  Ensign  Chubby,  of  the  sweet- 
meat battalion,  and  is  divided  into  three 
separate  charges  of  misdemeanour. 

First,  for  most  improper,  indecent, 
disorderly  behaviour  in  the  public  bazaar; 
liaving  walked  across  the  same  without 
a  veil,  contrary  to  all  military  discipline, 
and  the  strict  decorum  of  deportment 
absolutely  imposed  on  all  officers  of 
the  rank  of  Ensign  Chubby. 

Secondly,  for  unofficerand  unlady-like 
conduct,  totally  subversive  of  all  military 
discipline,  in  wantonly  and  cruelly  wound- 
ing Corporal  Dimple ;  and  in  using 
indelicate  language  to  Major  Rosebud, 
of  the  laundry  department ;  an  officer  of 
irreproachable  reputation,  undeniable 
virtue,  and  mother  of  a  large  family  by 
a  lawful  husband,  from  whose  violent 
temper  and  cruel  stick  the  INIajor  had 
every  thing  to  fear,  had  this  slanderous 
imputation  reached  his  ears. 

Upon  the  first  charge,  it  was  clearly 
proved,  by  the  testimonies  of  Captains 
Sloe-eye  and  Beauty,  confirmed  by  Ser- 
jeant Languish,  that  on  Thursday  the 
6th  of  last  moon,  at  or  about  the  first 
hour,  after  calling  mid  -  day  prayers. 
Ensign  Chubby  walked  twice  across  the 
jewellers'  bazaar,  with  a  veil  immodestly 
arranged  and  only  partially  covering  the 
^  face  with  one  corner  of  it ;  two-thirds 
of  the  nose,  at  least,  and  one  eye  of  the 
said  ensign,  being  absolutely  exposed  to 
the  public  gaze.  Moreover,  that  on 
turning  the  corner,  just  by  the  shawl- 
mender's  stall,  leading  to  Hassan  Ali 
Mirza's,  the  said  ensign  stopped,  and 
familiarly  conversed,  full  five  minutes, 
with   a  he- Serjeant  of  the   Shegaughies, 


then  quartered  in  town,  or  passing 
through.  The  facts  being  clearly  proved, 
the  guilt  of  the  ensign  was  fully  esta- 
blished. 

Upon  the  second  charge,  the  follow- 
ing facts  were  advanced,  and  most  dis- 
tinctly proved  by  a  number  of  reputable 
witnesses.  The  respectable  Major,  whose 
superior  knowledge  and  skill  in  all  kinds 
of  needle  work  is  undisputed  and  ad- 
mired by  the  whole  corps,  was  kindly 
giving  some  instructions,  how  to  cut  out 
six  chemises  to  the  greatest  advantage 
from  a  piece  of  Indian  muslin,  to  Cor- 
poral Dimple,  who  had  undertaken  to 
make  and  embroider  them  down  the 
front,  with  the  new  Ispahaun  pattern,  for 
the  lady  Fatima.  Ensign  Chubby  entered 
the  chamber,  and  commenced  conversa- 
tion so  as  to  bring  a  blush  into  the  cheeks 
of  every  young  soldier  present.  The 
Ensign  continued  in  the  same  strain  for 
a  considerable  period  ;  at  the  same  time 
throwing  on  one  side  the  scissors ;  wil- 
fully burning  a  thread-paper  of  green 
silk ;  at  last,  heating  the  Major's  best 
chased  silver  thimble  in  the  mangal,  and 
privately  and  maliciously  replacing  it  at 
the  moment  that  the  honest  corporal 
looked  out  a  superfine  needle  to  back- 
iftitch  the  left-hand  gusset  of  the  second 
chemise.  A  horrid  wound  was  inflicted 
upon  the  sewing  finger  of  the  unfortu- 
nate corporal ;  the  celebrated  Bandinjon 
cataplasm  was  speedily  provided,  and  ap- 
plied by  the  active  exel'tions  of  the  party  ; 
but  unfortunately  without  that  happy 
success  which  so  frequently  attends  the 
operation  of  this  far-famed  remedy. 
The  suffering  object  of  this  diabolical 
joke  remains  yet  incapable  of  duty,  civil 
or  military ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
lady  Fatima  is  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages of  clean  linen.  No  superior  officer 
could  witness  such  outrageous  conduct 
without  giving  a  reprimand  to  the  offen- 
der, which,  although  couched  in  per- 
fectly genteel  and  lady-like  language,  pro- 
voked a  most  flippant  reply.  Finally,  that 
the  slanderous  tongue  of  the  aforesaid 
Ensign  dared,  in  the  presence  of  numerous 
witnesses,  to  contaminate  the  pure  name 
of  the  virtuous  Major  with  an  odious 
appellation. 

Accordingly  the  court  found  the  pri- 
soner guilty  on  all  and  each  of  the  accu- 
sations; and,  without  hesitation,  unani- 
mously declared  their  verdict.  The  pre- 
sident, Colonel  Simper,  of  the  kitchen- 
guard,  a  maiden  officer  advanced  in  years, 
after  a  most  pathetic  discourse,  in  which 
the  spotless  purity  of  conduct  requisite  to 
embellish  the  character  of  a  young  sol- 
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dier  was  finely  illustrated,  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  the  court  :  that  P^nsign 
Chubby,  of  the  sweetmeat  battalion,  be 
degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  rendered  incapable  of  ever 
again  bearing  a  commission. 

Teheran.  j.  w.  w. 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF 
EUROPE. 

BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

NO.  IV. — FLORENCE — Continued. 
Pomp  of  Royalty— a  ball  at  the  Piui  I'alace, 
given  by  ihe  Grand  Duke  of  Tiiscdny — warn- 
ings  to  Republican  visitors  on  points  of  eti- 
quette— tlie  coiipd'oeil  of  ihe  ball  room,  cere- 
monial on  llie  marriage  ot  the  duke  wilh  Ihe 
prcsi  nt  duchess. 
To  an  American,   tlie  ceremonial  pomp 
of  a  royal  court  has,  at  least,  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty,  and   that  of  the 
Grand   Duke  of  Tuscany,  at  times,  ex- 
hibits the   magnificence  of  a  fairy  tale. 
He   has  pictures  which,   it  is  said,  the 
wealth   of  the   world    cannot    buy,    and 
villas  which  the  ingenuity  of  art  cannot 
improve.    About  his  throne  gather  crowds 
of  the  most  famed  and  affluent  nobles, 
from  all  countries,  and  at  his  entertain- 
ments they  are  collected  into  one  focus. 
A  ball  at  the  Pitti  palace,  therefore,  is 
interesting  and  brilliant,  as  afTording  a 
coup    d'ceil    of    the    highest    society    of 
Europe. 

At  these  costly  revels,  none  are  ad- 
mitted except  nobles  and  strangers,  and 
the  latter,  not  unless  previously  pre- 
sented to  the  sovereign.  Many  a  beau- 
teous Florentine  belle,  and  many  an  as- 
piring beau,  possessing  all  the  attributes 
of  fashion  but  noble  birth,  sigh  for  ad- 
mission within  those  enchanted  walls — 
and  sigh  in  vain.  The  Peak  of  Pico — 
the  vales  of  Italy,  are  physical  curiosi- 
ties;  but  the  nobles  of  the  Tuscan  court, 
the  descendants  of  the  Medici,  the  Neris, 
the  Filippos,  and  the  Bernardos — the 
pretty  wife  hanging  on  the  arm  of  her 
cavaliere  servente  by  the  side  of  the  hus- 
band— the  open  toleration  of  profligacy, 
these  are  moral  spectacles.  To  view 
them  is  to  be  surprised,  but  we  travel 
tor  surprises. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ball,  we  were 
requested  to  meet  the  grand  chamberlain 
in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  Pitti  palace 
at  an  early  hour,  for  the  ceremony  of 
presentation.  Two  warnings  only  were 
given — not  to  wear  a  black  stock,  and 
not  to  call  the  Duke  Monsieur,  but  Votre 
ytllesse,  or  Monseigneur.  The  habitual 
frequenters  of  royal  domains  may  smile 


at  the  latter  precaution,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary for  Americans. 

At  half  past  eight  our  carriage  was 
rumbling  over  the  Ponle  Santa  2'rinita, 
and  we  had  scarcely  time  to  glance  at  tlie 
reflection  of  the  city  lights,  and  the 
arches  of  the  bridges  now  faintly  pic- 
tured in  the  Arno,  when  we  found  our- 
selves gliding  smoothly  over  the  broad 
gravel  walk  of  the  Boboli  gardens, 
skirted  on  either  side  by  walls  sur- 
mounted witii  box  and  other  foliage, 
adorned  with  statues  overshadowed  with 
trees,  and  lighted  with  a  profusion  of 
large  torches.  The  coachman  at  length 
drew  up  his  horses  under  a  covered  way, 
blazing  with  flambeaux,  and  crowded 
with  richly  liveried  servants.  Two 
mounted  soldiers,  with  burnished  hel- 
mets and  drawn  swords,  sat  erect  on 
their  horses  at  the  entrance,  while  the 
bayonets  of  foot  guards  glistened  in  the 
torch  beams.  Alighting  upon  a  carpet 
of  green,  and  mounting  a  low  flight  of 
broad  steps,  we  passed  along  a  spacious 
corridor — another,  another,  and  another, 
apparently  interminable,  all  richly  car- 
peted with  dark  green,  and  the  walls  and 
ceilings  perfectly  white  and  bright  as 
noon.  These  opening  halls  were  lined 
on  each  side  with  shrubbery  and  rich 
foliage  ;  oranges,  lemons,  box,  geranium, 
and  other  plants,  rising  in  tiers  from 
banks  of  moss,  and  presenting  a  mag- 
nificent array  of  precious  fruit  and  ver- 
dure, while  large  stoves  hidden  in  the 
midst,  made  .the  temperature  as  warm 
as  that  of  June.  Were  we  wandering 
through  an  enchanted  palace?  Had  some 
fairy  raised  this  lovely  and  endless  grove? 
Were  we  lost  in  the  regions  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights? 

A  new  and  easy  flight  of  steps  cut 
short  our  admiration — more  files  of  do- 
mestics, guards  and  officers  richly  at- 
tired— a  lofty  and  elegant  apartment — 
another,  and  yet  another,  and  a  gentle- 
man, the  Marquis  of  Torregiana,  re- 
ceived us  with  courtly  ease,  and  ushered 
us  to  our  places.  We  were  now  in  the 
presence-chamber  of  the  Duke  j  around 
in  various  groups,  and  arrayed  with 
striking  magnificence,  were  numbers  of 
the  Florentine  nobility,  besides  strangers; 
English,  Austrians,  French,  Neapolitans, 
&c. ,  with  their  respective  ambassadors. 

Before  the  monarch  of  this  gay  spec- 
tacle entered,  I  had  leisure  to  admire 
the  lofty  and  ample  elegance  of  the  apart- 
ments, which  surpassed  all  my  anticipa- 
tions. They  were  lighted  with  pyramids 
of  colossal  wax  candles  and  enormous 
candclabras  of  wrought  gold.     The  walls 
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were  hung  with  large  mirrors,  and  ex- 
quisitely embellislied  with  bas-reliefs  of 
snowy  whiteness,  teeming  with  the  most 
graceful  images  of  taste  and  fancy.  Be- 
fore the  windows,  fell  silk  curtains  in 
voluminous  folds,  and  a  chaste  gorgeous- 
ness  of  decoration  followed  the  arched 
ceiling  to  its  airy  summit — and  this  is  the 
Palazzo  Pitli — the  celebrated  scene  of 
many  a  dark  event  in  Italian  history  ! 
In  one  of  these  rooms  tlie  old  servant, 
Almeni,  fell  beneath  the  poniard  of  the 
royal  assassin,  Cosmo  the  First,  on  sus- 
picion of  having  betrayed  a  secret. 

The  company  now  gradually  increased ; 
group    after    group    came    nodding  and 
glittering    in ;    gentlemen,    half    hidden 
behind  insignia  of  honour ;  some  in  pe- 
culiar and  picturesque  uniforms,  and  the 
ladies  all  on   fire  with  brilliants.      I  was 
speculating  whether  the  master  of  this  gay 
assemblage,  and  his  beautiful  Duchess, 
would  enter  in  mortal  shape,  or  stride  in 
like  stage  kings  and  queens,  all  feathers 
and  flummery,  announced  by  an  imperial 
flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets,  wlien  a 
friend,   with   a  look  of  guarded  signifi- 
cance, and  an  expressive  gesture  of  the 
thumb,  directed  my  attention  to  a  gen- 
tleman, in  a  plain  green  coat,  who  stood 
near  with  his  back  to  me,  talking  ear- 
nestly to   the  grand   chamberlain.     He 
turned  his  head,  discovering  a  most  ordi- 
nary  countenance,    and   rather  a   sulky 
look,  and  with  a  peculiarly  awkward  and 
embarrassed    gait  and    general   manner, 
walked  with  his  companion   across   tiie 
room.     It  was  Leopold  the  Second,  or  to 
borrow  the  continually  repeated  phrase 
of  the   little   seven    by   nine   Gazella  di 
Firenze,     "  His     Imperial     and     Royal 
Highness,  the  August  Sovereign  of  the 
Tuscans."     He  was  badly  dressed,  and 
appeared    ill    at  ease ;    a  star  upon   his 
bosom  was  his  only  ornament.    He  went 
first  to  the  Austrians,  of  course.      The 
Minister  from  that  power  accomplished 
his   presentations    with    dispatch.      The 
curled  heads  went  down,  with  profound 
earnestness  and  energy,  and  sometimes 
thrice  in  succession.    Feathers  flared  and 
flaunted,    satins    rustled    up    and    swept 
back  ;  cheeks  dimpled  and  coloured,  and 
eyes  and   diamonds  flashed   together   at 
the    honour  of  the  royal   look,  the   dis- 
tinction of  the  royal  word.      The  Duke 
was    thus    led   round,    scattering   a   few 
ready-made  questions  or  condescending 
looks  on  his  way,  a  word  often  sufficing 
for  a  group,  and  a  smile  occasionally  di- 
vided among  a  family.      It  was  curious 
to  watch  the  value  attached  to  these  ac- 
cidental signs  of  royal  favour. 


At  length  the  grand  chamberlain, 
with  an  elegance  contrasted  oddly  enough 
with  the  awkwardness  of  his  master, 
brought  his  highness  and  myself  face  to 
face.  He  did  me  the  honour  to  pay 
some  compliments  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  he  designated  as  m.agnificent. 
His  highness,  among  other  things,  asked 
from  what  province  I  came,  and  whether 
New  York  was  not  the  capital  of  my 
country.  But  there  were  too  many 
claimants  for  the  royal  ear  to  allow  much 
farther  interchange  of  colloquial  cour- 
tesy. His  imperial  highness  passed  on — 
the  eyes  and  the  diamonds  flashed  after 
him,  and  I  was  left  at  leisure  to  examine 
the  splendid  medley  of  company,  for 
there  were  copious  materials  for  reflec- 
tion and  amusement. 

The  ladies  were  more  remarkable  for 
costliness  of  attire  than  charms  of  person  ; 
blond  lace  dresses  were  no  distinction, 
and  diamonds  were  commonplace.  Upon 
a  fair  forehead  blazed  wealth  to  rear  a 
temple,  around  a  ineagre  neck  hung  a 
necklace  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  and  on  a  band 
of  sunny  hair  glittered  a  braid  to  found 
a  hospital  or  drain  the  Maremma.  The 
lucid  tremble  of  these  precious  orna- 
ments every  where  filled  the  eye,  many 
a  wrinkled  visage  shone  conspicuously 
ugly  under  a  weight  of  sparkling  lustre. 
At  one  of  these  entertainments  the  dow- 
ager Duchess  found  her  load  of  dia- 
monds (said  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe) 
oppressive,  and  ihey  were  consigned  to 
the  bearing  of  an  attendant.  The  Princess 
of  Austria  was  half  concealed  with  jewels. 
She  is  very  small  and  deformed.  So 
much  ostentation  and  dazzling  magnifi- 
cence upon  one  of  her  appearance,  im- 
plied that  good  taste  is  as  little  regarded 
as  morality  at  the  Tuscan  court,  and  yet 
this  lady  is  up  every  morning  by  day- 
break, kneeling  with  the  young  children 
for  hours  on  the  marble  pavement  of 
the  chapel. 

Tlie  Grand  Duchess  herself  is  pretty, 
pale  and  interesting.  She  sat  nearly  all 
the  evening  with  several  females  of  the 
family,  all  lilazing  with  jewels,  all  stately 
with  the  consciousness  of  royal  descent. 
She  is  not  liked,  they  say,  by  the  Tuscans, 
maintaining  a  rather  haughty  distance 
between  herself  and  the  ladies  of  her 
court,  and  discouraging  costly  dress. 

As  the  forms  of  a  royal  Italian  mar- 
riage, at  the  present  day,  may  amuse 
the  curious  reader,  I  append  a  trans- 
lation from  the  little  court  Gazetta  di 
Firenze,  the  principal  Tuscan  newspaper. 
It  refers  to  the  marriage  of  tlie  duke 
with  the  present  duchess. 
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"  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third 
of  May,  his  excellency,  Prince  Tomaso 
Corsiai,  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
to  his  majesty  the  king,  the  letters  accre- 
diting him  envoy  extraordinary  of  his 
imperial  and  royal  highness  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  illustrious 
envoy  extraordinary  was  introduced  into 
the  chamber  of  audience  by  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  court,  when, 
leaving  the  secretary  and  gentlemen  of 
the  legation  at  the  door,  he  advanced 
among  tlie  gentlemen  of  the  chamber, 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  making  the 
usual  salutations  toward  his  majesty, 
whom  he  addressed  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Sire— The  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, Prince  Royal  of  Hungary,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  my  master,  sends  me 
to  your  majesty  to  ask  of  you  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Royal,  Donna  Maria 
Antonia,  and  I  feel  myself  much  honoured 
in  being  entrusted  with  this  his  sovereign 
command.  The  August  Grand  Duchess, 
Maria  Louisa,  aunt  to  your  majesty, 
merits  the  most  respectful  attachment  of 
the  Tuscans.  She  was  chosen  in  mar- 
riage by  the  Grand  Duke,  Ferdinand 
the  Third,  and  was  mother  to  our  present 
sovereign  ;  who,  by  a  rriild,  wise,  and 
enlightened  government,  is  the  dearest 
object  of  the  wishes  of  his  most  happy 
subjects.  In  calling  to  mind  the  virtues 
of  his  august  mother — virtues  which  be- 
long to  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
royal  family  of  your  majesty,  he  desires 
to  see  them  shine  again  at  his  side.  The 
Princess  Donna  Maria  Antonia  unites 
to  illustrious  birth  beauty  of  form,  the 
graces  of  her  sex  and  age,  an  upright 
mind  and  benevolent  heart,  which  assure 
to  the  Grand  Duke,  and  to  all  the  Tus- 
cans, a  continuance  of  happiness !  If 
your  majesty  deigns  to  condescend  to 
grant  the  just  desire  of  my  sovereign, 
the  Princess  Donna  Maria  Antonia  will 
live  contented  with  her  august  husband; 
an  admirer  of  his  virtues,  she  will  divide 
with  him  the  veneration,  the  fidelity, 
and  the  love  of  the  Tuscans.  Thus  will 
the  two  royal  families,  already  for  a  long 
time  united  by  consanguinity  and  friend- 
ship, be  bound  by  the  strongest  ties ; 
and  thus  will  those  happy  presages  be 
fulfilled  that  are  formed  by  the  people, 
who  will  have  the  happiness  to  live 
under  the  mild  government  of  their  two 
much-loved  sovereigns.' 

"  His  excellency,  the  Prince  Corsini, 
then  asked  permission  of  his  majesty  for 
the  secretary  of  legation  to  enter  ;  who, 
advancing,  delivered  the  credentials  to 
him.       The    envoy    extraordinary   pre- 


sented them  to  the  king,  who  replied  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

"  '  Prince — The  sublime  virtues  and 
rare  endowments  of  his  imperial  and 
royal  highness,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, being  well  known  in  the  elevated 
situation  in  which  Providence  has  so 
justly  placed  him,  I  cannot  but  accept, 
with  the  most  lively  pleasure,  the  re- 
quest he  has  just  made  me.  Secure 
that  my  beloved  mother  will  give  her 
consent  with  equal  satisfaction,  I  will 
not  delay  the  renewal  of  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  consanguinity  already 
happily  existing  between  the  family  of 
his  imperial  and  royal  highness  and 
mine.  Should  the  Almighty  bestow,  as 
I  hope  he  will,  his  divine  benediction, 
the  royal  pair  will  be  happy;  and  I  shall 
find  with  pleasure  that  my  sister  is  de- 
serving the  affection  of  her  husband,  and 
merits  the  esteem  of  the  Tuscans,  who 
are  with  so  much  reason  devoutly  at- 
tached to  their  excellent  sovereign.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure,  signor 
prince,  that  I  see  you  destined  to  repre- 
sent my  august  cousin  on  this  happy 
occasion.' 

"  The  envoy  extraordinary  then  asked 
permission  of  his  majesty  to  present  to 
him  the  secretary  of  legation,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  who  with 
due  formality  advanced.  The  audience 
terminated,  the  envoy  extraordinary  was 
conducted  to  the  apartment  of  her  majesty 
the  queen-mother.  Arrived  at  the  apart- 
ment of  the  queen-mother,  the  major- 
domo  of  the  week  came  forward  to  re- 
ceive him,  and,  after  rendering  the 
usual  salutations,  entered  to  announce 
his  arrival.  The  door  of  the  chamber 
of  audience  was  then  opened.  Her 
majesty,  the  queen,  was  standing  before 
a  seat,  behind  which  were  the  gentlemen 
of  the  chamber,  &c.  After  the  usual 
salutations,  his  excellency,  the  Prince 
Corsini,  addressed  her  majesty  as  follows  : 
"  '  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
Prince  Royal  of  Hungary,  and  of  Bohe- 
mia, Archduke  of  Austria,  has  deigned 
to  entrust  to  me  the  honourable  mission 
of  asking  your  majesty's  consent  to  his 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Donna  Maria 
Antonia,  your  majesty's  highly  amiable 
and  accomplished  daughter,  and  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  executing  a  commis- 
sion so  agreeable  to  myself. 

"  '  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  my 
master,  knows  already  by  reputation,  the 
noble  personal  qualities  of  the  royal 
princess  ;  that,  to  beauty  of  form  and 
feminine  graces,  she  unites  the  most 
exalted  endowments  of  mind  and  heait, 
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and  that  she  will  imitate  her  august 
mother — that  intelligent  and  afFectionate 
mother  of  the  lovely  and  numerous 
family  by  which  Divine  Providence  has 
seen  fit  to  surround  her.  If  your  ma- 
jesty deigns  to  give  your  consent  to  this 
union,  the  royal  princess,  your  daughter, 
will  enjoy  the  love  of  her  august  hus- 
band ;  the  true  esteem  that  the  two 
royal  princesses  of  Tuscany  will  con- 
stantly cherish  for  her,  and  that  inviolable 
fidelity  and  attachment  that  have  been 
in  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
inseparable  from  the  Tuscan  subjects 
towards  their  sovereigns.  Your  majesty 
will  thus  be  amply  compensated  for 
your  paternal  cares  :  the  pain  of  being 
separated  from  this  daughter,  the  tender 
object  of  your  love,  will  be  mitigated  by 
the  assurance  of  her  happiness,  and  by 
knowing  that  she  sits  upon  a  throne  not 
far  distant  from  that  of  her  native  land. 
The  Princess  Donna  Maria  Antonia 
will  receive  the  plaudits  and  vows  of  a 
people  affectionately  devoted  to  her ; 
and  who,  while  they  respect  her  as  a 
sovereign,  will  love  her  equally  as  a 
mother.' 

"  His  excellency,  the  Prince  Corsini, 
then  solicited  her  majesty  to  present  to 
her  royal  highness  Donna  Maria  An- 
tonia, the  likeness  of  the  royal  lover. 
Her  majesty  immediately  replied  as 
follows :  — 

'"  With  true  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
I  give  my  consent  to  the  flattering  re- 
quest of  his  imperial  and  royal  highness, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  unite 
himself  in  marriage  with  my  beloved 
daughter,  the  Princess  Donna  Maria 
Antonia.  I  appreciate,  as  I  ought,  the 
honour  that  his  imperial  and  royal  high- 
ness has  done  my  daughter,  in  asking 
her  in  marriage,  and  am  very  certain 
that  your  master,  endowed  as  he  is  with 
the  highest  virtues  and  most  desirable 
qualities,  will  form  her  felicity;  such  an 
assurance  mitigates  the  pain  I  feel  in 
separating  myself  from  her  who  has  so 
much  right  to  my  tenderness.  The 
princess,  my  daughter,  will  endeavour 
on  her  part  to  merit  the  love  of  her 
august  Iiusband,  the  attachment  of  the 
royal  princesses,  and  the  affection  of  the 
Tuscans,  who  are  so  much  esteemed  for 
their  sincere  and  unalterable  attachment 
to  their  sovereign.  I  beg  you,  signor 
prince,  to  be  the  faithful  interpreter  of 
these  my  sentiments  to  his  imperial  and 
royal  highness,  your  august  sovereign. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that  he  has 
chosen  you,  whom  I  so  highly  esteem, 
for  this  honourable,  and,  to  me,  agree- 
able mission. ' 


"  Her  majesty  having  thus  granted 
the  permission  asked,  the  envoy  extra- 
ordinary made  a  sign  to  the  gentleman 
who  carried  the  portrait ;  he  advancing, 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  consigned  it 
to  him,  and  withdrew.  Her  majesty 
then  ordered  the  first  lady  of  honour, 
her  excellency  the  duchess,  widow  of 
Di  Sangro,  to  bring  in  her  royal  high- 
ness. Her  royal  highness,  on  entering 
with  her  gouvernante,  the  Countess  de 
la  Tour,  made  a  profound  courtesy  to 
her  august  mother,  a  salutation  to  the 
envoy,  and  placed  herself  to  the  left  of 
the  grand  chamberlain,  where  she  re- 
mained until  the  audience  finished,  and 
was  thus  addressed  by  the  envoy  : — 

"  '  The  virtues  with  which  your  royal 
highness  is  adorned,  united  with  those 
peculiar  gifts  of  nature  that  heaven  has 
lavished  on  you,  have  induced  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  my  master,  to  ask 
you  in  marriage.  After  having  obtained 
the  consent  of  your  royal  highness' 
august  brother,  the  king,  and  of  your 
august  mother,  the  queen,  to  this  union, 
I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your 
highness,  as  the  faithful  interpreter  of 
the  sentiments  of  my  sovereign  and  of 
all  Tuscany.  His  imperial  and  royal 
highness,  the  Grand  Duke,  justly  expects 
to  find  in  this  union  the  completion  of 
his  felicity ;  and  his  beloved  subjects 
already  behold  in  your  highness  an 
affectionate  and  beneficent  sovereign. 
Your  royal  highness  may  be  secure  of 
finding  in  the  Grand  Duke  a  wise  and 
tender  husband,  richly  endowed  with 
the  best  social  and  domestic  qualities ; 
and,  in  the  Tuscans,  will  again  be  found 
that  respectful  obedience  and  constant 
attachment  that  they  formerly  felt  for 
the  august  Grand  Duchess,  Maria  Louisa, 
aunt  to  your  royal  highness.  The  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  the  pleasantness  of 
the  smiling  and  well-cultivated  country, 
the  education  of  the  people,  the  love  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  useful  studies,  will 
render  your  highness  contented  with 
this  tranquil  and  happy  country.  Those 
fervent  vows  will  then  be  crowned  with 
success,  that  are  directed  to  heaven  by 
the  two  Royal  families,  and  by  the 
people,  their  subjects,  for  so  desirable 
an  union.' 

"  On  finishing  this  discourse,  his  ex- 
cellency, the  Prince  Corsini,  presented 
her  the  portrait  of  the  august  lover ; 
and  her  royal  highness,  having  obtained 
the  desired  permission  to  accept  it  from 
her  majesty,  she  received  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  envoy  ;  it  was  immediately 
placed  on  her  neck  by  the  first  lady  of 
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the  chamber.  The  royal  princess  tlieii 
manifested  her  sentiments  to  the  envoy 
extraordinary  by  the  following  reply  :  — 

" '  I  am  grateful,  Signor  Prince,  for 
the  request  of  my  hand  made  by  you  in 
the  name  of  your  sovereign  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  whose  good  qualities 
do  not  allow  me  to  hesitate  to  unite  my 
consent  to  that  of  the  king  my  brother, 
and  the  queen  my  august  and  very  dear 
mother ;  acknowledging  with  gratitude 
that  I  owe  only  to  their  affectionate 
cares,  the  felicity  that  I  promise  myself 
in  this  union,  which  is  so  much  more 
agreeable  to  my  feelings,  since  it  does 
not  place  tne  at  a  great  distance  from  my 
beloved  family.  I  ardently  wish  to  find 
in  the  family  of  his  imperial  and  royal 
highness,  of  which  I  am  about  to  make 
a  part,  the  friendship  that,  following  the 
example  of  my  family,  I  have  been  in- 
spired with,  for  them,  from  my  earliest 
infancy.  I  also  hope  to  merit  the  affec- 
tion of  the  good  and  enlightened  Tuscans, 
who  are  so  commendable  for  their  attach- 
ment to  their  sovereign.  I  now  acknow- 
ledge, Signor  Prince,  that  your  sovereign 
could  not  have  chosen  a  person  more 
suitable  than  yourself  to  execute  the 
commission  that  has  been  intrusted  to 
you;  the  virtues  and  eminent  qualities 
being  known  to  me,  by  which  you  have 
merited  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
your  sovereign.' 

"  The  envoy  having  asked  permission 
of  her  majesty,  presented  the  secretary 
and  gentlemen  of  legation  to  her.  The 
audience  being  finished,  the  envoy  extra- 
ordinary was  conducted  as  far  as  the  stairs 
of  the  royal  palace." 

From  the  dancing  room,  now  crowded 
with  sparkling  coronets  and  gems  of 
radiant  lustre,  we  wandered  through 
another  suite  of  stately,  beautiful  rooms 
superbly  finished,  and  leading  on  through 
a  labyrinth  of  apparently  interminable 
splendour.  Domestics  in  tiie  royal  livery, 
with  chapeau  and  sword,  and  selected 
for  their  good  appearance,  wait  every- 
where with  supplies  of  refreshments. 
Tables  with  various  games,  court  the 
soldier  to  kill  an  hour  at  cards,  and  the 
statesman  to  concentrate  his  wisdom 
upon  the  chess-board.  Here  parties  of 
noblemen  lead  off  gay  ladies  to  the  dance, 
there  a  group  of  high-born  damsels  whose 
names  belong  to  history,  sip  their  ices, 
sparkle  their  gems,  and  lisp  the  soft  com- 
monplaces of  fashion  in  melting  Italian. 
Heroes  of  all  uniforms  and  nations  meet 
here  at  miiichiate,  who  have,  perhaps, 
met  before  in  battle  j  and  many  a  name 


with  which  I  was  familiar,  struck  my 
ear  and  roused  all  the  curiosity  of  my 
soul.  The  music  came  softened  from  tiie 
distant  band,  and  the  light  shone  through 
the  high-arched  doors. 

About  twelve,  there  was  a  sensible 
turning  of  the  tide  toward  the  buffet — 
a  room  entirely  devoted  to  the  supper- 
table,  which  rose  tier  above  tier  on  either 
side,  loaded  with  every  sumptuous  viand, 
luscious  fruit  and  rare  wine,  embellished 
with  marble  statues,  some  as  large  as  life, 
and  leaning  over  the  festive  board  like 
winged  genii,  who  had  conjured  up  a 
banquet  at  the  call  of  Aladdin.  And 
now  commenced  the  turmoil  on  such  oc- 
casions, usual  I  fear  alike  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Princesses  elbowed  coim- 
tesses  :  marquesses  ambassadors :  and 
generals  pressed  ex-kings,  counts,  prin- 
ces, and  lords.  The  regal  champagne 
foamed  up,  as  it  has  done  before  for 
plebeian  lips.  There  was  a  general  con- 
gregation of  coronets  about  a  large  stur- 
geon ;  the  choice  game  was  cleared  from 
plates  of  massive  silver ;  glasses  clashed 
and  knives  clattered.  Polite  haste  and 
genteel  tumult  grew  less  guarded  and 
more  noisy,  till  the  artificial  forms  of 
society  were  visi!)ly  relaxed,  the  general 
crowd,  conflict  and  struggle  of  a  himgry 
supper  succeeded,  and  I  felt  that  all  men 
are  equal.  The  dark  Italian  eyes  that 
had  veiled  the  light  of  love  confessed  the 
inspiration  of  the  larder,  and  lighted  a 
new  dance  to  a  more  lively  measure. 
The  animated  beau  curled  his  mustaches 
aside,  and  lent  his  arm  to  support  tiie 
glowing  belle.  Music,  dancing,  love  and 
wine,  winged  the  hours.  VV^hen  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  passed  through  the 
rooms,  all  rose  and  greeted  their  way 
with  profound  salutations 

About  two,  we  retired,  leaving  the 
revel  at  its  height.  Again  we  glided 
through  the  long  halls,  beaming  v/ith 
light,  and  heard  the  music  from  the  dis- 
tance in  softer  swells.  Again  the  shrub- 
bery, the  torches,  and  the  perfume,  the 
glittering  helm  and  flashing  bayonet,  the 
mounted  guards  and  the  silent  statues 
flew  behind  us  as  we  passed  from  the 
limits  of  the  royal  gardens.  The  bridge  of 
Santa  Trinita  rumbled  beneath  the  wheels 
as  the  arches  once  more  hung  inverted 
in  the  water,  and  the  long  stone  steps 
of  the  Pallazzo  Ferroni  conducted  us  to 
our  home.  As  I  stirred  the  coals  of  the 
neglected  fire,  I  recalled  the  past  like  a 
dream,  which,  from  its  paradoxes,  novel- 
ty and  splendours,  it  even  yet  resembles. 

T.    S.    FAY 
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THE  ALDERMAN. 

A   LEGEND  OF  THE   VVAlin   OF  CHEPE. 

Chapter  L 

•"  The  stage  is  more  beholding  to  love  ihan  tli 
life  of  man  ;  for  as  to  the  stage,  love  is  eveu 
matter  of  comedies,  and  now  and  then  of 
tragedies  ;  but  in  life  it  cloth  much  mischiet; 
sometimes  like  a  syren,  sometimes  like  a 
fury." — Bacon. 

The  hour  was  late  :  the  lights  in  the 
dwellings  on  London  Bridge  were  one 
by  one  disappearing,  and  scarcely  a  sound 
broke  the  stillness  which  prevailed  over 
the  city.  The  i\ight  was  cloudy,  but  the 
evening  star  shone  out  when  not  ob- 
scured by  the  dark  masses  of  clouds 
which  crossed  it  at  intervals.  In  the 
east  appeared  the  broad  red  disc  of  the 
moon,  lighting  up  the  turrets  of  the 
white  tower,  and  throwing  on  the  river 
a  lurid  glare,  which  became  brighter  and 
brighter  as  she  ascended,  until  the  noble 
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stream  reflected  every  surrounding  object 
like  a  vast  mirror.  The  tide  was  run- 
ning up,  and  the  water  sparkled  brightly 
in  the  moon -beams  as  it  dasiied  upon 
the  starlings  of  the  old  bridge.  The 
vessels  moored  alongside  the  quays  rocked 
to  and  fro  with  the  current,  and  the 
night-wind,  in  faint  and  fitful  gusts, 
sighed  mournfully  among  the  rigging. 

On  the  deck  of  one  of  the  large  craft, 
lying  off  Galley  Quay,  two  men  were 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation  as  they 
paced  to  and  fro.  One  of  them  was 
a  short  sturdy  figure,  dressed  like  a  ma- 
riner of  that  period  ;  the  costume  of  the 
other,  a  tall  elegant  youth,  was  rich  if 
not  splendid  ;  yet  there  was  a  familiarity 
in  the  tone  of  the  sailor  which  ill  ac- 
corded with  the  contrast  in  their  appear- 
ance. 

"  1  have  weighed  the  chances,  Master 
Alleyne,"  said  the  young  man,  "  and 
am  still  resolved  to  risk  all  for  her  dear 
sake"— 

"  You  will  thrust  your  head  into  the 
lion's  mouth,  then,"  remarked  the  ma- 
riner ;  "  you  will  cause  your  uncle  to 
renounce  you,  and  bring  upon  you  the 
F 
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ban  of  the  church — and  for  what,  I  pray  ? 
for  a  pretty  face — a  pair  of  black  eyes, 
which  may  be  found  as  beautiful  in  the 
head  of  a  Christian  lass." 

"  Prithee  cease,  Alleyne!"  cried  the 
youth  impatiently,  "  thou  dost  but  tor- 
ment me.  I  tell  thee  that  I  will  risk  all 
for  that  face ;  therefore  no  more  of  thy 
sage  preaching,  but  help  me  with  my 
plan." 

"  Master  Arthur,"  said  the  sailor, 
making  a  dead  stand  and  fixing  his  eyes 
earnestly  on  the  youth,  "  you  may  laugh 
at  the  preaching  of  an  old  sailor,  but  he 
gives  you  wholesome  advice.  Twenty 
years  ago  your  uncle  gave  me  a  start  in 
the  world — released  me  from  prison, 
helped  me  with  money,  and  gave  me 
letters  to  many  rich  merchants  across 
the  seas.  To  him  I  owe  all  I  possess; 
shall  I  then  counsel  one  whom  he  dearly 
loves,  to  play  the  truant  and  leave  him 
in  his  old  age  ?  No,  Master  Arthur,  go 
seek  some  one  who  loves  not  you 
and  yours — I  cannot,  I  udll  not  assist 
you." 

"  You  are  a  churl,  Alleyne,"  replied 
the  youth.  •'  I  wot  not  that  I  should 
ask  of  you  in  vain  ;  but  the  master  of 
the  Falcon  has  become  rich  and  proud, 
he  hath  no  favour  for  citizens'  sons." 

"  The  master  of  the  Falcon  (heaven 
bless  the  good  old  man  who  made  me 
its  master!)"  rejoined  the  sailor  vehe- 
mently, "  warns  you  of  your  danger.  The 
breakers  are  ahead,  master  Arthur,  take 
heed  and  slacken  sail,  or  you  are  lost. 
Ah  !  little  thought  I,  when  you  came  to 
your  uncle's,  a  curly-headed  boy,  scarce 
three  years  old — an  orphan,  the  picture 
of  your  sainted  mother,  and  mild  and 
gentle  as  that  sweet  lady — that  you  would 
become  so  wild  and  wilful ;  but  go  your 
way,  sir,  I  will  not  assist  you,  and  may 
the  deep  sea  sink  those  who  do." 

The  skipper  resumed  his  walk,  and 
the  young  man  remained  mute  for  some 
moments,  looking  vacantly  on  the  rushing 
tide  ;  at  length,  with  an  apparent  effort, 
he  attempted  to  renew  the  conversation. 

"  Master  Alleyne,"  said  he,  "  you 
spoke  of  my  uncle's  love  :  methinks  he 
is  of  late  estranged  from  me." 

"  He  thinks  it  time,  perhaps,  to  curb 
you,"  replied  the  master,  with  the  license 
of  long  acquaintance.  "  He  has  heard 
of  your  mad  pranks :  he  would  make  a 
man  of  you,  master  Arthur,  and  wean 
you  from  the  wild  youths  you  consort 
with." 

"  Excellent  morality  !  most  philo- 
sophical conclusion  ! "  said  the  youth  with 


a  laugh.  "  Who  would  have  looked  for 
such  wise  sentences  from  the  master  of 
the  Falcon.  'Fore  George,  thou  should'st 
have  been  a  priest,  Alleyne  !" 

"  It  is  the  spring  time  of  youth  anc*, 
hot  blood  with  you  now,"  observed  the 
mariner;  "  but  storms  and  tempests  will 
come,  and  tears  and  repentance — " 

"  Storms  and  tempests  I  can  brave, 
tears  are  for  women  and  children,  and 
repentance  for  dotards,"  said  the  youth 
haughtily. 

"  You  are  acting  unwisely  and  cru- 
elly," said  the  master  of  the  Falcon : 
"  your  uncle  loves  you  dearly,  and 
your  leaving  him  will  break  his  heart." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  leave  the  old  gentle- 
man," said  the  youth  with  a  forced  laugh, 
for  it  was  on  that  subject  alone  that  he 
was  vulnerable.  "  I  am  sorry  too,  to 
leave  merry  England  ;  but  what  can  I  do, 
friend  Alleyne?" 

"  Do  ?  "  replied  the  sailor,  who  thought 
he  could  discover  something  like  irreso- 
lution in  the  querist.  "  Do?  why  make 
up  your  mind  to  think  no  more  of  the 
girl,  but  turn  your  eyes  upon  some  citi- 
zen's fair  daughter  :.  London  lacks  not 
sweet  faces  and  comely  figures." 

"  True,  Alleyne ;  but  the  world  has 
not  another  whom  I  love." 

"  Ah  !  I  was  once  like  you,"  sighed 
the  master;  "no  one  was  nimbler  in 
pavise  or  galliard.  I  have  danced  with 
the  fairest  in  this  good  city ;  but  grey 
hairs  and  wrinkles  came  at  last,  and 
warned  me  that  such  follies  must  have 
an  ending  ;  yet,  the  saints  be  praised,  I 
looked  not  on  the  dark-eyed  daughters 
of  that  accursed  race,  whom  God  in  his 
wrath  has  scattered  through  the  wide 
world.  Heaven  help  you,  sir  !  whither 
would  you  fly  ?" 

"  To  Holland,"  replied  the  young 
man. 

"  You  will  find  no  refuge  there,"  re- 
marked the  sailor. 

"  I  will  make  the  trial,  Alleyne." 

"  Do  so  then,"  said  the  master  angrily, 
"  but  seek  some  other  vessel  for  your 
purpose  :  the  Falcon  shall  not  carry  you." 
With  these  words  he  dived  below,  and 
left  the  gallant  to  ponder  on  what  he  had 
heard. 

"The  Devil  take  the  old  churl!" 
muttered  the  youth;  then  giving  a  low 
whistle,  a  boat,  which  was  lying  oflf  the 
quay,  came  alongside  the  vessel.  He 
jumped  into  it  without  utteiing  a  word, 
and  the  next  moment  it  was  gliding  si- 
lently up  the  river. 
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Chapter  II. 


STARTLING  NEWS. 


1'he  "  courteous  reader"  is  referred  to 
the  minute  old  antiquary  Stow  for  a  de- 
scription of  Cheapside;  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  the  West  Chepe,  "  before  the 
greate  and  dreadfull  fire,"  which  laid 
ancient  London  in  ruins.  What  that 
great  thoroughfare  was  in  those  days 
may  be  easily  imagined,  by  any  one  who 
has  observed  the  appearance  of  the  High 
Streets  of  our  country  towns,  into  which 
modern  improvements  have  not  yet 
crept.  Let  the  reader  therefore  en- 
deavour to  forget  its  present  appearance, 
and  picture  to  himself  a  broad  thorough- 
fare, with  a  closely  packed  row  of  houses 
of  unequal  heights  and  sizes  on  each  side. 
Let  him  fancy  the  quaintly  carved  and 
grotesque  looking  figures  which  sup- 
ported the  upper  stories  of  the  various 
dwellings,  the  weather-cocks  which 
crowned  many  of  the  gables,  the  large 
many-paned  windows,  the  huge  oak 
rafters  which  intersected  the  walls,  and, 
above  all,  the  numerous  sign-boards, 
which  swung  over  the  heads  of  the 
passengers,  upon  which  griffins,  dragons, 
lions  of  all  colours,  and  various  other 
heraldic  monstrosities,  sprawled  in  truly 
gothic  variety.  Here  and  there  a  tall 
elm  might  be  seen  rising  majestically 
above  the  houses,  its  rich  foliage  dark- 
ened by  the  tenements  of  the  "  Burgher 
Rook,"  as  Horace  Guilford  so  aptly 
terms  that  social  bird,  while  the  jack- 
daws had  taken  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  church  towers.  In  those  days 
a  man  might  talk  to  his  neighbour  at 
mid-day,  in  Cheapside,  without  bawling 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  ;  but  the  head- 
splitting  din  now  constantly  heard  in 
that  neighbourhood  has  driven  the  rook 
and  the  jackdaw  for  ever  from  the  spot.* 
Early  one  fine  morning,  just  as  the 
good  folks  of  the  West- Chepe  were  be- 
stirring themselves  for  the  day,  the 
master  of  the  Falcon  was  seen  to  give  a 
hearty  tug  at  the  great  bell  of  Master 
Richard  Herlion's  house,  near  the  church 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  The  outer  gate 
quickly  opened  at  the  summons,  and  the 
honest  face  of  the  sailor  being  recognised 

•  We  must  not,  howevir,  forget  to  itiention 
that,  a  few  years  since,  a  pair  of  rooks  built 
their  nest  in  the  elm  wliicli  stands  in  the  church- 
yard at  the  corner  of  wood-street,  perhaps  the 
vtry  noisiest  part  of  the  ciiy,  to  the  very  great 
astonishment  of  the  cilizens.  Tliire  is  a  rook- 
ery in  the  elms  within  ilie  Tower  of  London, 
and  the  jackdaws  biii'd  their  nests  in  the 
Crnwns,  on  the  summit  of  "  Tlie  White  Tower," 
very  year. 


by  the  porter,  his  arrival  was  iimnediately 
announced  to  Master  Herlion. 

Richard  Herlion  was  a  merchant  of 
great  wealth  and  unblemished  reputation, 
and  had  held  the  office  of  alderman  se- 
veral years,  to  the  very  great  satisfaction 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ward  of  Chepe. 
He  had  long  been  a  widower,  and  his 
children  had  died  in  their  infancy,  one 
of  them  having  been  lost  in  a  tumult 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  city  many 
years  back  ;  but  he  had  a  nephew  upon 
wliom  lie  doated,  whom  he  had  hu- 
moured and  indulged  to  an  absurd  de- 
gree, to  his  own  disquiet  and  the  youth's 
total  ruin.  This  nephew  was  no  other 
than  the  young  gallant  who  has  been 
introduced  to  the  reader  in  the  previous 
chapter.  To  complete  the  catalogue  of  his 
wild  tricks,  he  had  lately  fallen  desperate- 
ly in  love  with  a  beautiful  Jewess,  the 
daughter  of  an  old  Israelite,  residing  in 
the  city.  How  this  acquaintance  first 
commenced,  nobody  knew  ;  and  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one,  his  uncle  was  as 
yet  ignorant  of  the  fact,  although  with 
his  neighbours  it  often  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation.  Arthur  had  been 
seen  by  more  than  one  of  his  uncle's 
friends  walking  with  a  tall  elegant  female 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  scandal 
soon  set  afloat  the  story  that  the  alder- 
man's nephew  was  enamoured  of  a  Jewess. 
Nay,  some  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  they  had  seen  the  damsel  and  her 
lover  disembark  at  the  Temple  stairs  and 
proceed  to  the  young  man's  lodgings 
in  the  Strand  ;  yet  Master  Herlion  was, 
as  yet,  entirely  ignorant  of  his  nephew's 
strange  attachment.  The  master  of  the 
Falcon  found  his  old  friend  and  benefac- 
tor sitting  at  his  morning's  meal,  which 
in  those  days  was  a  substantial  one.  No 
slops;  no  toast  or  muffins  drenched  in 
butter,  and  rendered  more  abominable  by 
hot  draughts  of  tea  or  coffee,  then  spoiled 
the  digestion  of  Englishmen  and  helped 
them  to  the  blue  devils.  A  round  of 
beef,  a  huge  ham  and  a  cold  pasty,  dis- 
played their  charms  on  the  alderman's 
breakfast  table,  and  a  large  silver  flagon 
stood  foaming  to  the  brim  with  ale. 

"  Ah  !  Alleyne,"  said  the  old  citizen, 
extending  his  hand  to  the  sailor,  "  you 
are  early,  but  you  are  welcome." 

"  I  have  much  to  tell  ye,  sir." 

"  Well,  sit  ye  down,  and  when  we 
have  taken  oiu-  meal,  1  will  hear  what 
thou  hast  to  say." 

Alleyne  needed  no  second  bidding, 
but  instantly  commenced  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  the  good  things  before  him. 
The  alderman   supposed  that  his  visitor 
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had  news  of  a  totally  different  descrip- 
tion to  that  which  he  was  shortly  to 
hear,  and  therefore  betrayed  no  eagerness 
to  receive  his  news  ;  but  when  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Falcon  acquainted  him  with 
his  nephew's  conduct,  grief  and  indigna- 
tion by  turns  made  the  old  man  rave  like 
a  maniac.  Grief,  however,  predomi- 
nated when  he  learned  that  Arthur  medi- 
tated an  escape  from  England  with  the 
object  of  his  affections,  and  AUeyne  left 
him  half  inclined  to  doubt  the  humanity 
of  his  interference. 


Chapter  III. 

EVIL  TIDINGS. 

In  one  of  the  narrow  dirty  streets  lead  • 
ing  out  of  the  principal  thoroughfare  near 
Aldgate,  lived  Abraham  the  Jew.  He 
had  long  been  a  widower;  but  one  child, 
a  daughter,  the  most  beautiful  of  her 
sex,  consoled  the  old  man  for  all  the 
afflictions  which  had  befallen  him  during 
his  residence  in  England. 

They  are  a  curious  people  the  Jews! 
What  a  persecution  has  their  race  suf- 
fered since  the  accomplishment  of  that 
prophecy  which  foretold  their  dispersion  ! 
Plundered,  by  all  nations,  and  scattered 
through    many    countries    for    centuries 
past,  they  are  still  a  distinct  race,  with 
which    Christians    of  all   denominations 
are    averse    to    commune.       There   are 
many  reasons  why  the  Jews  cannot  ac- 
quire a  footing  in  society.       The  fierce 
bigotry    of  former  ages  rendered   them 
the  most  wretched  of  human  creatures, 
and  the  Jew  at  the  present  day  cannot 
forget  that  he  lives  among  the  descen- 
dants of  those  who  persecuted  his  race  ; 
hatred  of  the  Christians  is  a  legacy  be- 
queathed to  him  through  many  genera- 
tions.    Necessity  has  made  numbers  of 
them  worldly  and  vicious — I  speak  not  of 
the  wretched  creatures  who  may  be  heard 
on  a  cold  morning  before  we  rise  from 
our  beds  with  their  eternal  cry  of  "closh." 
These  miserable  beings    are  objects  of 
pity,  cunning  and  roguish  as  they  prover- 
bially are,  for  their  privation  must  be  great 
indeed.    I  have  seen  feeble  old  women, 
"  of  the  Jewish  persuasion"  as  our  news- 
paper reporters  phrase  it,  sitting  at  mid- 
day on  the  step  of  a  door,  devouring  a 
hunch  of  dry  bread — their  only  dinner, 
after   a  fruitless   walk   of    many   miles ! 
There  is  no  "shamming  Abraham"  in  this 
— these  poor  creatures  cannot  do  it  to 
excite  compassion,  for  they  would  obtain 
none.         They     devour    their   crust  in 
silence,  without  a  murmur,  and  prefer  a 
wretchedly  precarious  subsistence  to  ser- 


vitude among  Christians.  As  regards 
the  wealthier  Jews,  the  hereditary  dis- 
like of  those  whose  creed  they  despise 
cannot  be  extinguished  so  soon  as  some 
of  our  soi-disant  philanthropists  suppose, 
but,  as  my  fair  readers  will  think  I  am 
becoming  political,  and  vote  me  a  bore  if 
I  say  more  on  this  subject,  I  will  leave 
the  tribe  of  Israel,  and  forbear  further 
remark,  lest  I  should  be  tempted  to  ex- 
press a  doubt  of  their  "usefulness"  to  a 
state,  in  opposition  to  the  notions  of  a 
member  of  our  legislature,  who  perhaps 
may  have  cogent  reasons  for  forming 
such  an  opinion. — But  to  my  story. 

The  dwelling  of  Abraham  the  Jew, 
was  situated  in  a  dirty  and  miserable 
quarter  of  the  town  ;  yet  it  was  roomy 
and  commodious.  He  was  rich,  too, 
and  therefore  had  many  friends,  and  of 
course  a  few  enemies  besides  those  who 
hated  him  because  he  was  a  Jew.  His 
daughter,  it  has  been  said,  was  fair  ;  and 
as  she  did  not  much  resemble  her  father 
in  feature,  there  was  no  lack  of  scan- 
dalous stories  in  the  neighbourhood. 
These,  however,  gave  Abraham  but 
little  uneasiness  ;  he  valued  not  the 
opinion  of  the  Christian.  But  there  was 
one  tale  which  had  reached  his  ear,  and 
caused  him  some  disquiet :  report  said 
that  his  daughter  had  a  lover,  and  that 
that  lover  was  a  Christian. 

The  news  of  his  daughter's  attachment 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  old  Abra- 
ham :  he  loathed  the  whole  race  of 
Christians:  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  pay  them  tax  and  tallage  without  a 
murmur ;  but  that  his  only  child  should 
fix  her  affections  on  one  whose  religion 
taught  him  to  regard  the  Jews  as  crea- 
tures scarcely  human,  was  insupportable  ; 
he  dared  not  believe  it;  yet  he  waited 
impatiently  for  a  confirmation  of  the 
scandal.      He  did  not  wait  long. 

One  day,  as  he  returned  from  the 
Synagogue,  Israel,  the  usurer,  took  him 
by  the  arm. 

"  Friend  Abraham,"  said  he,  in  an 
under  tone,  "  there  are  evil  reports  of 
your  fair  daughter." 

The  old  man  winced  like  a  galled 
horse  at  this  remark,  but  he  smothered 
his  indignation,  and  replied  carelessly, 
"  Idle  tongues  will  be  wagging,  neigh- 
bour."' 

"Ay,  truly,"  continued  Israel,  "idle 
tongues  will  be  wagging,  and  eyes  that 
be  not  dim  will  see." 

"How  now!"  cried  Abraham,  an- 
grily, "  speak  ye  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ?" 

"  I  do,'  replied  the  usurer, 
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Abraham  suddenly  stopped,  faced 
about,  drew  up  his  figure  to  its  full 
height,  and  stroked  his  long  white 
beard.  "  Neighbour,"  said  he,  "  you 
speak  daggers,  yet  I  would  fain  know 
more  of  this  matter  :  prithee  let  me 
hear  all." 

"  Your  daughter  was  seen,  three  days 
ago,  walking  in  Finsbury  fields,  with 
Arthur  Lechmere,  nephew  of  old  Her- 
lion,  of  the  West  Cliepe ;  lie  who  put 
Aaron's  son  in  tlie  stocks  last  pentecost- 
tide." 

Abraham  muttered  something  about 
Beelzebub. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  usurer,  "  Beelzebub 
and  the  Christians  are  boon  companions 
— the  devil  knows  his  own ;  -  they  talk 
of  another  tax  on  the  Jews  :  their  king 
hath  more  mad  wars  to  mak-e,  and  we 
must  find  the  means,  neighbour." 

"  'T  is  ever  so  with  the  weakest," 
remarked  Abraham  ;  "we  are  but  stran- 
gers here,  and  our  very  lives  are  scarce 
our  own  —  but  you  spoke  of  my 
daughter  ?  " 

"  1  saw  her  hanging  on  the  arm  of 
Herlion's  nephew,"  replied  Israel;  "and 
I  wished  for  the  strength  of  my  youth, 
that  I  might  have  smitten  the  Cliristian 
to  tlie  earth  for  his  presumption," 

"  Marked  ye  her  conduct,  and  heard 
ye  ought  of  their  discourse?"  inquired 
Abraham,  still  endeavouring  to  suppress 
his  emotion. 

"  I  saw  enough  to  offend  both  eye 
and  ear,"  replied  the  usurer;  "and  I 
marvelled  that  the  fair  daughter  of 
Abraham,  the  son  of  Simeon,  should 
lay  claim  to  the  painted  face  and  the 
party-coloured  hood." 

Old  Israel  was  a  mean,  envious,  grasp- 
ing wretch,  who  loved  to  see  every  one 
unhappy.  He  enjoyed  Abraham's  mor- 
tification ;  but  he  had  gone  a  little  too 
far,  and  the  distressed  father's  blood, 
which  had  been  seething  and  simmering 
during  the  dialogue,  now  boiled  over 
with  indignation. 

"IDC  ns»  cried  Abraham,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  wrath,  and  giving  the  usurer 
a  shove  which  sent  him  staggering  into 
the  kennel,  he  abruptly  turned  a  corner, 
and  hurried  home  to  upbraid  his  cliild. 

He  entered  liis  dwelling  with  a  throb- 
bing heart,  and  a  frame  trembling  with 
emotion. 

"The  ciibless  tigress  in  her  jungle  raging, 
Is  dreafll'iil  to  the  sheplierd  and  the  flock; 

The  Ocean,  when  ilsycasly  war  is  waging, 
Is  awful  to  Ihf  vi'ssel  near  the  rocl< : 

But  violent  thint;s  will  sooner  bear  assuaging — 
Their  tury  being  spent  by  its  own  shock — 

Than  the  sirin,  siii;;Ie,  deep,  and  wordless  ire 

Of  a  strong  bnin:in  heart,  and  in  a  sire." 


But  the  object  of  his  wrath  was  ab- 
sent, and  he  sat  himself  down  to  wait 
her  return,  and  brood  in  silence  on  the 
disgrace  he  had  suffered. 


Chapter  IV. 


THE  TAVERN. 


Night  had  closed  in,  and  a  party  of  young 
gallants  were  carousing  in  "The  Holly 
Branch"  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  Among  them  was  Arthur 
Lechmere,  who  had  sought  their  com- 
pany in  the  hope  of  diverting  sundry 
unpleasant  reflections  with  which  he  had 
been  troubled  since  his  interview  with 
the  master  of  the  Falcon.  He,  however, 
found  this  no  easy  matter ;  his  disquiet 
was  soon  perceived  by  his  wild  coinpa- 
nions,  who  of  course  did  not  fail  to 
banter  him  without  mercy. 

"  Why,  Arthur,  my  king  o'  the  round 
table!"  cried  one,  "thou  look'st  as  de- 
mure as  a  maid  at  her  shrift !  what  ails 
thee,  man  ?" 

"  Nay,  rather  like  one  who  dreads  a 
warrant  of  Capias,"  roared  a  law  student 
— "confusion  to  all  the  tip-staff  tribe  !" 
and  he  drained  his  drinking  cup  to  the 
bottom. 

"  He  is  betrothed  to  a  shrew  !"  cried 
another,  "and  becomes  melancholic  by 
anticipation !" 

"  Silence  !"  halloed  a  fourth — "silence, 
ye  bawlers,  or  we  shall  have  a  visit  from 
tlie  city  watch,  anon." 

At  this  moment  a  gaily  dressed  young 
man  came  into  the  room  humming  a 
tune  with  which  his  unsteady  shuffle  kept 
time. 

"Hal  Pearce,"  inurmured  Arthur — 
and  drunk  as  usual. 

"  Ha  !  Arthur  !"  cried  the  new  comer, 
"art  thou  there  I  good  even  to  thee,  my 
king  of  roaring  boys.  Wilt  thou  beat 
the  watch  to  night,  or  break  old  Turn- 
penny's lattice?  I-I-I  (hiccup)  I'm 
bent  on  mischief — Body  o'  St.  Bride,  but 
we'll  scour  the  Chepe  to  night.  Will 
Lovelace  too  ! — 

"Ay,"  replied  tlie  young  man  whom 
he  had  just  recognised,  "even  as  thou 
see'st,  Harry :  tliis  is  the  council  of 
asses,  and  he  who  brays  loudest  to  night 
shall  be  president  for  the  year." 

"  The  ass  brays  before  rain,  my  boy," 
said  Pearce  ;  "  if  there  be  much  braying, 
we  shall  have  St.  Swithin  upon  us  be- 
times, and,  by  my  beard,  your  water  is 
good  only  for  l)rute  beasts — 't  is  a  villan- 
ous  liquor,  unfit  for  the  stomach  of  man." 

"  A  wise  saw,  a  notable  saw  !"  cried 
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the  company,  and  Pearce  took  his  seat 
among  them,  amidst  a  roar  of  laughter 
and  a  very  babel  of  voices. 

"  Heigho  !"  sighed  Pearce,  "affecting 
the  pathetic.  "  I  beheld  a  sad  sight  as  I 
passed  Ludgale.  The  Sergeant-at-arms 
and  his  men,  were  dragging  a  fair  young 
creature  to  Newgate  !" 

*'  Ho!   ho  !"  cried  the  company. 

"  You  may  laugh,  my  masters,  "  con- 
tinued the  drunkard,  "but  it  was  a  sad 
sight.  She  was  a  sweet  creature,  and 
looked  far  too  lovely  for  a  witch.  They 
said  she  was  a  Jewess,  and  had  charmed 
one  of  our  citizen's  sons." 

An  icy  chillness  shot  to  the  heart  of 
Arthur  on  hearing  these  words :  he  set 
down  the  cup  which  he  had  just  raised  to 
his  lips,  and  with  open  mouth  and  out- 
stretched neck  awaited  the  remainder  of 
Pearce's  story. 

"  I  could  ha'  broken  the  rascal's  head 
when  he  rudely  tore  off  her  wimple,  and 
abused  her  for  a  Jew's  whelp,"  continued 
Pearce. 

He  had  said  enough.  Arthur  rose 
hastily  from  his  seat,  and,  muttering  an 
excuse  for  his  abrupt  departure,  rushed 
franticly  out  of  the  tavern.  The  buz 
of  astonishment  at  his  departure  was  un- 
heard by  the  distracted  young  man,  who 
bent  his  hurried  steps  towards  the  gloomy 
prison  of  Newgate.  Doubt  and  fear 
urged  him  forward,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  was  knocking  loudly  at  the  huge 
iron-studded  gate.  A  savage  looking 
face  appeared  at  the  wicket. 

"What  would  ye  have?"  queried  a 
gruff  voice,  which  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  faint  and  hurried  tone  of  that 
which  replied  to  it. 

"Good     friend,"     answered     Arthur, 

"  prithee  tell  me  if  a  maiden — a Jew — 

ess — has   been    brought    to  your  prison 
since  even-song." 

The  grisly  porter,  upon  whose  face 
the  light  of  a  lamp  within  the  gate  glared 
strongly,  smiled  in  derision. 

"  Blaspheming  dog,"  said  he  bitterly 

— "thy    sister     is    here Miriam,    the 

daughter  of  Abraham  the  Jew." 

A  rthur  groaned  in  anguish  t  "  may  He 
who  died  to  save  us,"  he  replied,  "sof- 
ten thy  heart  and  incline  thee  to  pity — 
that  sweet  girl  is  innocent.  'Tis  I  alone 
am  guilty.  For  Jesus'  sake  be  merciful  : 
take  this  ring,  convey  it  to  lier,  and  bid 
her  be  of  comfort — tell  her  that  all  will 
be  well — anon — here,  hold  thy  hand, 
there  is  the  ring  and  a  noble  for  thyself 
— be  trusty  and  I  will  reward  thee" 

The  porter's  huge  palm  received  the 
ring  and  the  piece  of  gold,   and  the  next 


moment  the  wicket  was  closed  violently, 
and  a  loud  ha  !  ha!  was  heard  within. 
Arthur  gnashed  his  teeth  in  despair,  the 
Ceberus  of  Newgate  was  not  to  be 
bribed :  he  rushed  from  the  spot,  and 
hurrying  along  the  now  deserted  streets, 
reached  his  lodgings,  tormented  by  a 
thousand  alarms  for  the  safety  of  her, 
for  whom  he  had  resolved  to  abandon 
friends,  kindred,  and  country. 

CONSOLATION    IN    AFFLICTION. 


Custom  has  awarded  many  privileges  to 
the  story  teller :  he  may  bring  forward, 
or  keep  in  shadow  certain  points  in  his 
narrations  as  he  may  think  fit ;  his  heroes 
are  perhaps  represented  as  eating  or 
drinking,  only  once  during  a  space  of 
many  months,  yet  he  does  not  suppose 
his  readers,  or  hearers,  to  be  so  obtuse 
as  to  imagine  that  they  are  of  the  ca- 
melion  breed,  living  upon  air.  They 
walk  off  and  on  the  stage  like  your 
players,  and  you  are  of  course  to  sup- 
pose that  they  have  performed  many 
things  while  not  before  the  audience. 
Having  thus  twaddled  a;n  exordium,  we 
shall  proceed  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
when  the  master  of  the  Falcon  quitted 
his  friend  and  patron,  after  making  the 
gratifying  communication  described  in 
the  second  chapter,  the  alderman,  having 
recovered  from  his  first  burst  of  sorrow 
and  indignation,  sat  down  to  deliberate 
on  the  most  expedient  means  of  winning 
his  nephew  from  the  mad  attachment  he 
had  formed.  Various  plans  suggested 
themselves  to  the  old  merchant ;  but  ere 
he  had  resolved  on  one  of  them,  the 
priest  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  was  an- 
nounced. 

Father  Thomas,  was  a  man  of  dignified 
mien  and  commanding  stature  —  with 
"  one  of  those  heads  that  Guido  loved  to 
paint,"  calm,  pale  and  thoughtful ;  "  a 
countenance,"  as  my  Lord  Bacon  has  it, 
"  becoming  the  churchman."  Father 
Thomas  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews; 
he  hated  them  because  they  were  un- 
believers. Master  Herlion  s  hatred  was 
from  the  same  cause ;  moreover,  he  con- 
sidered the  Jews  as  foreigners,  who  did 
a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  trade  of  the 
city ;  so  that  as  a  Christian  and  an 
alderman,  he  was  a  very  conscientious 
hater. 

The  priest  shook  his  head  at  every 
pause  in  master  Herlion's  relation  of  his 
nephew's  behaviour,  and  when  it  was 
ended  scratched  his  ear,  an  action  which 
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always  shews  that  a  man  is  much  per- 
plexed.      At  length  he  spoke. 

"  The  cause  of  these  mad  passages  is 
plain,"  said  he,  as  his  pale  face  flushed 
deeply.  "'Tis  the  work  of  Satan — 'tis 
witchcraft ;  but  the  church  may  yet  have 
power  to  save  him."' 

The  alderman  looked  aghast.  This 
was  consolation  he  had  not  expected  ; 
the  thought  of  witchcraft  had  never 
entered  his  head  ;  it  was  adding  to  the 
misery  which  had  overwhelmed  him : 
his  nephew  was  then,  on  the  confines  of 
the  devil's  territory. 

"  'T  is  well  that  I  am  informed  of  it 
thus  early,"  continued  the  priest,  without 
seeming  to  notice  the  consternation  of  his 
auditor.  "  And  yet  't  is  a  sad  mischance. 
The  evil  one  has  been  active  in  our  times. 
Ye  wot  how  the  devil  in  the  garb  of  a 
capuchin,  entered  the  church  of  Banbury 
last  Martinmas,  and  how  he  overthrew 
the  sacristan  and  " 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh  !"  groaned  the 
merchant,  "  that  I  should  live  to  see  my 
sainted  sister's  son  leagued  with  Beel- 
zebub !' 

"  Who  is  the  woman  who  has  done 
you  this  wrong  ?"  inquired  the  priest. 

"  I  wot  not,"  replied  the  old  man, 
wringing  his  hands  ;  "  but  my  intelligence 
is  good.  Oil,  father,  help  me  in  this 
sad  extiemity." 

"I  will,"  murmured  the  priest,  and  he 
arose  to  depart;  "  you  shall  see  me  after 
vespers." 

He  retired,  and  the  old  merchant  was 
left  to  his  own  reflections. 

(  Concluded  at  jMge  81 .  ) 


ODD    HUMANITIES, 

OLD  SOLDIERS,  SAILORS,   PLAY-GOERS,  ETC. 

It  is  a  wholesome  sight  to  look  upon  a 
cheerful  old  man ;  that  is,  one  whose 
spirits  have  not  shrunk  and  withered 
with  his  sinews,  but  who  has  still  enough 
of  mental  vitality  left,  to  enjoy  the  little 
pleasantries  of  life,  to  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings and  sympathise  with  the  follies  of 
the  young,  and  sense  enough  to  refrain 
from  perpetually  administering  that 
most  nauseous  of,  medicines  —  that  drug 
in  every  market  —  good  advice.  It  is 
a  wholesome  sight  to  look  upon,  inas- 
much as  it  shews  that  ossification  of 
heart  and  soul  is  not  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  added  years,  and  holds  out 
the  not  ungratifying  prospect  that  we 
ourselves  may  form  an  exception  to  the 
preponderating  mass  of  dull  or  queru- 
lous senility.      It   is  pleasant  to   hear  a 


gay,  garrulous  old  man  discoursing  of 
the  days  —  "Oh  !  the  days  when  I  was 
young !"  and  not  without  a  flavour  of 
mild  morality  ;  for  who  can  listen  to  a 
weak,  shrunk,  sapless  a'tenuation,  re- 
counting the  mad  pranks  of  his  youth, 
or  the  lusty  feats  of  his  manhood,  with- 
out feeling  gently  impressed  with  the 
frailty  of  "the  brittle  strength  of  bone," 
and  the  unsubstantiality  of  youthful 
nerve  and  vigour  within  him,  that  feels 
as  if  it  would  never  pass  away.  But  in 
general  (the  more  s  the  pity)  the  con- 
versation of  old  people  is  not  much  to 
be  desiderated.  It  is  flat,  dry,  husky, 
remorselessly  circumstantial,  even  upon 
general  topics,  while  the  detail  of  their 
personal  experiences  is  really  afflicting. 
Prosperous  old  shopkeepers,  merchants 
who  have  speculated  largely  and  well, 
and  indeed  all  who  have  thriven  in  the 
world  by  shrewdness  and  application, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  intolerable.  They 
get  so  villanously  dogmatical  and  un- 
feelingly didactic,  and  liave  moreover  a 
habit  of  thrusting  their  offensive  success 
and  insulting  prudence  in  the  face  of 
careless  unfortunates,  that  it  is  insuffer- 
able. As  they  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  grave,  too,  tliere  is  often,  among 
other  matters,  an  infusion  of  lip-deep 
declamation  about  the  nothingness  of 
this  world,  and  an  unaffected  under- 
valuation of  its  good  things,  mixed  up 
with  ill-concealed,  chuckling,  self-satis- 
faction, at  the  share  they  have  managed 
to  appropriate  to  themselves,  that  is  pe- 
culiarly nauseous.  It  is  easier  to  bear 
with  the  unreasonable  complaints  and 
bitter  invectives  of  the  "poor,  broken 
bankrupt."  Taken  as  a  whole,  certainly 
the  conversation  and  experiences  of  what 
honest  Rob  Roy  denominates  "  weavers, 
spinners,  and  such  like  mechanical  per- 
sons," is  not  generally  of  overpowering 
interest.  On  the  contrary,  soldiers, 
sailors,  players,  travellers,  retired  high- 
waymen, and  other  gentlemen  not  re- 
gularly incorporated  with  the  frame- 
work of  society,  are  the  most  amusingly 
reminiscent.  They  have  travelled  on 
the  by-path  of  life,  and  not  by  the 
smooth,  regular,  dusty  turnpike,  and 
their  conversation  is  proportionably  fresh, 
bold,  varied,  aud  picturesque. 

An  old  soldier,  for  instance,  seated 
peaceably  by  his  quiet  fireside,  "shoul- 
dering his  crutch,"  "shewing  how  fields 
were  won,"  and  discoursing  with  the 
unction  of  a  professional  enthusiast  of 
the  battles,  sieges,  onslaughts —  "  pretty, 
very  pretty  onslaughts,"  as  Major  Dal- 
arettv  says  —  at  wliicli  lie  has  been   pre- 
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sent.  It  is  worth  while  listening  to 
such  a  chip  of  humanity.  If  he  be  a 
good  talker,  and  you  an  imaginative  lis- 
tener, how  quickly  is  the  little  quiet 
room  transformed  into  a  field  of  fight. 
The  clangour  of  the  trumpet  rings 
through  the  air,  and  the  cold,  clear, 
cruel  bayonets,  flash  and  glisten  in  the 
sun,  as  he  and  his  comrades  stand  breath- 
less, motionless,  on  the  green  hill-side, 
with  straining  eyes,  compressed  lips, 
and  distended  nostrils,  to  receive  the 
charge  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  that  comes 
sweeping  towards  them.  It  is  an  awful 
moment;  the  old  man  pauses,  and  in 
fancy  you  hear  the  hollow  tramp  of  their 
hoofs  as  they  come  tliundering  onward. 
Then  he  narrates  the  fearful  concussion 
—  the  clash  of  bayonet  and  sabre- — the 
sharp,  deadly  knell  of  the  musquetry  — 
the  hoarse,  savage  roar  of  the  cannon, 
and  all  the  death,  suffering,  turmoil, 
terror,  and  confusion  that  ensues  when 
men's  caged  passions  are  let  loose,  and 
the  tiger  roams  unheeded  in  his  career 
of  blood ;  and  as  you  look  at  the  crip- 
pled narrator  of  all  this  —  old,  infirm, 
mutilated,  "curtailed  of  man's  fair  pro- 
portions ;"  a  mere  piece  of  patch-work, 
made  up  for  the  great  part  of  cork,  or 
common  timber  —  it  requires  some  ex- 
ercise of  the  imaginative  faculty  to  bring 
it  home  to  you  that  this  is  the  creature 
who  has  been  an  actor  in  these  things  : 
that  this  is  the  veritable  man  who  lias 
stood  ancle  deep  in  blood  —  who  has 
clambered  up  the  slippery  trench, 
mounted  the  crumbling  breach,  or 
stalked  at  midnight  like  the  stealthy 
panther,  through  the  forest,  to  spring 
upon  the  unwary  enemy.  As  you  look 
at  him,  you  cannot  help  coinciding  with 
the  psalmist,  that  "  all  flesh  is  grass," 
as  it  were. 

The  conversation  of  an  old  sailor,  is 
something  better  still.  It  is  more  dis- 
cursive and  heterogeneous,  embracing  all 
sorts  of  unconnected  subjects.  He  be- 
gins a  story  about  Archangel,  Lapland 
witches,  and  the  North  Cape,  which, 
somehow  or  other,  puts  him  in  mind 
of  something  he  either  said,  saw,  or  did, 
when  the  ship  lay  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
or  off  Buenos  Ayres.  He  will  com- 
mence a  yarn,  as  endless  seemingly  as 
the  polar  night,  about  some  whaling  ex- 
pedition in  the  "  regions  of  thick-ribbed 
ice,"  and  leave  off  in  the  middle  (if  his 
stories  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  or  an 
end)  to  detail  to  you  what  he  suffered 
from  the  heat  and  yellow-fever  at  Sierra 
Leone,  in  17 — .  Hehas  eaten  his  Christ- 
mas   dinner    in    the    orange    groves    of 


Ceylon,  and  smoked  his  pipe  within  a 
trifle  of  both  the  poles.  In  fact  he  has 
been  in  all  parts  and  corners  of  the 
world,  but  can  tell  you  little  about  them, 
except  how  he  got  capital  brandy  at 
such  a  port,  curious  tobacco  at  another, 
or  how,  when  the  ship  lay  two  tides  at  a 
third,  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  would 
have  married  a  handsome  girl,  had  she 
only  understood  English  enough  to  have 
known  what  he  wanted  to  be  at ;  how 
he  laid  out  all  his  prize-money  in  pre- 
sents for  her,  which  she  good-humour- 
edly  accepted  in  dumb  show,  and  how 
he  had  lived  single  for  her  sake,  and 
never  truly  loved  any  other  woman 
since,  some  score  of  Pollys  and  Mollys 
excepted.  Then  there  are  his  sea-fights; 
but  these  he  details  with  a  great  deal 
more  coolness  and  sang  froid  than  the 
soldier,  and  with  an  air  of  careless  mag- 
nanimity, as  if  they  were  matters  of  ne- 
cessary occurrence.  He  alludes  to  the 
loss  of  a  limb  or  two,  as  rather  unlucky 
circumstances,  but  as  of  no  very  great 
consequence  ;  they  were  useful  enough, 
he  admits,  while  he  had  them,  but  when 
they  went  away,  he  managed,  as  he  had 
wherewithal  to  keep  him,  to  do  tolerably 
well  without  them.  This  is  his  ordinary 
chat ;  but  when  he  begins  to  get  his 
grog  on  board,  his  conversation  mani- 
festly improves ;  it  becomes  rich  and 
racy  in  the  extreme ;  his  exaggerative 
faculties  swell  and  expand,  and  his  nar- 
rations evince  a  pleasant  contempt  for 
probability,  that  would  throw  Mrs.  Opie 
into  hysterics.  Tiie  wind  blows  harder 
than  ever  wind  blew  —  the  ships  sail 
faster  than  ever  ship  sailed  —  and  the 
wild  legends  and  wondrous  superstitions 
of  the  sea  increase  in  wildness  and  won- 
der, in  fair  proportion  to  the  decrease  of 
the  grog.  And  then  he  takes  you  on 
shore,  in  some  "  far  countree,''  and  de- 
tails with  the  most  laudable  gravity,  and 
with  all  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of 
truth,  anecdotes  of  persons  and  things 
that  are,  to  say  the  least,  extraordinary. 
He  will  begin  a  story  with  some  homely 
phrase,  such  as  "  use  is  every  thing," 
and  then  go  on  to  state  how,  when  he 
lay  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  famous  pearl-diver, 
who  lived  principally  under  water,  and 
who,  when  necessitated  to  come  to  the 
surface,  used  to  gasp  like  a  fish  if  ex- 
posed for  any  great  length  of  time  to  the 
air ;  or  how,  in  one  of  his  South  Sea 
trips  he  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  a  lovely  New  Zealand  squaw,  who 
had  her  head  shaved,  and  the  back  part 
of  it   painted    and  tattooed  so   like   the 
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front,  or  face,  that  he  never,  for  the  soul 
of  him,  could  tell  which  way  she  was 
walking,  backward  or  forward  !  etc.  etc. 
etc. ;  and  this  lasts  uniil  he  becomes 
"  three  sheets  in  the  wind,"  and  upwards, 
when  he  begins  to  tell  it  you  all  over 
again,  which  is  rather  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  at  which  period  it  is  time  to 
shake  him  by  the  hand,  and  wish  him  a 
very  good  evening. 

Of  all  landsmen,  or  dwellers  on  the 
"  dull,  tame  shore,"  commend  me  to  the 
conversation  of  a  veteran  play-goer  — 
one  of  the  brightest  links  in  the  social 
chain  between  the  generations  of  the 
past  and  present  —  the  most  companion- 
able of  old  men.  Old  !  he  is  not  old, 
at  least  in  one  sense.  True,  his  body 
may  be  weak,  dried,  shrunk,  and  sapless, 
but  his  mind  is  still  green  and  juvenile  ; 
his  reminiscences  gay,  cheerful,  brisk, 
and  sparkling.  He  has  lived  so  much 
in  the  fairy  regions  of  fancy  and  ima- 
gination, that  the  wear  and  tear  of  ex- 
istence has  had  less  effect  upon  him, 
than  upon  more  anxious  and  earthly  men. 
Time  has  placed  the  unshunnable  bur- 
den of  years  gently  on  his  back,  forbear- 
ing altogether  to  pulverise  his  capabili- 
ties of  enjoyment,  or  totally  expunge 
from  his  spirit  those  secret  well-springs 
of  happiness  that  are  for  ever  bubbling 
in  the  breasts  of  the  blooming  and 
beardless.  His  mind  is  an  exhaustlcss 
store- house  of  past  pleasantries,;  there 
lies  "garnered  up''  huge  masses  of  mis- 
cellaneous criticism  —  antiquated  gossip 
—  theatrical  "chit-chat  of  the  day," 
half  a  century  old  —  and  floating  recol- 
lections of  authors  aud  actors,  whose 
sayings  and  doings  have  become  apo- 
cryphal, and  whose  names  and  deeds 
faintly  glimmer  in  some  dim  tradition 
of  the  stage.  Juvenile  !  look  with  re- 
spect, and  even  a  tinge  of  a  deeper  feel- 
ing were  not  amiss,  on  such  a  man.  He 
is  no  mushroom  critic ;  his  memory 
stretches  back  far  beyond  the  already 
faded  glories  of  a  Cooke,  or  the  now 
almost  shadowy  greatness  of  a  Siddons. 
What  countless  fluttering  "  first  appear- 
ances" has  he  been  present  at,  what 
hosts  of  sad  "  farewells  !"  He  can  dis- 
course to  you  of  the  favourites  of  your 
father,  and  your  fatiier  s  father,  and 
detail  to  you  the  jests  and  anecdotes  of 
a  bygone  age.  And,  good  juvenile, 
shouldst  thou  observe  an  occasional  dis- 
crepancy in  the  statements,  or  fluctua- 
tions in  the  critical  opinions  of  such  an 
one,  prithee  do  not  let  an  inordinate 
love  of  truth  tempt  thee  to  put  the  old  man 
right.       Of  all   impertinences,    that    of 


reminding  a  gentleman  of  formerly  ex- 
pressed opinions  in  mere  matters  of 
taste,  is  the  most  unseasonable  and  un- 
called for.  These  things  vary  with  the 
mood  of  mind  of  the  speaker.  And 
even  an  anecdote  or  story  —  things 
which  have  more  of  the  tangible  about 
them  —  will  now  and  then  swell,  and 
shoot,  and  bud,  and  blossom  in  the 
mouth  of  a  man  decently  imaginative ; 
they  will  be  heightened  or  softened  ;  a 
little  more  light  here,  and  a  little  more 
shade  there,  according  to  the  whim  or 
humour  of  the  moment.  It  is  only 
your  most  prosaic  of  men  that  tell  a 
story  exactly  alike  twice.  Therefore, 
check  not  the  old  play-goer's  enthu- 
siasm, by  a  gluttonous  love  of  correct- 
ness ;  or,  if  thou  art  incurably  afflicted 
with  such  an  imseemly  virtue,  leave 
plays  and  players,  and  such  like  gear, 
and  go  thy  ways  and  study  the  mathe- 
matics, and  read  the  works  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More. 

WILLIAM     cox. 
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A    TIGER    FIGHT. 


A  man  entered  the  arena  (of  the  Rajah 
of  Coorg),  armed  only  with  a  Coorg 
knife,  and  clothed  in  short  trowsers, 
which  barely  covered  his  hips,  and  ex- 
tended half  way  down  his  thighs.  The 
instrument,  which  he  wielded  in  his 
right  hand,  was  a  heavy  blade,  some- 
thing like  the  coulter  of  a  plough, 
about  two  feet  long,  and  full  three 
inches  wide,  gradually  diminishing  to- 
wards the  handle,  with  which  it  formed 
a  right  angle.  This  knife  is  used  with 
great  dexterity  by  the  Coorgs,  being 
swung  round  in  the  hand  before  the 
blow  is  inflicted,  and  then  brought  into 
contact  with  the  object  intended  to  be 
struck,  with  a  force  and  effect  truly 
astounding.  The  champion  who  now 
presented  himself  before  the  Rajah  was 
about  to  be  opposed  to  a  tiger,  which  he 
volunteered  to  encounter  almost  naked, 
and  armed  only  with  the  weapon  I  have 
just  described  He  was  ratlier  tall, 
with  a  slight  figure;  but  his  chest  was 
deep,  his  arms  long  and  muscular.  His 
legs  were  thin  :  yet  the  action  of  the 
muscles  was  perceptible  with  every 
movement,  whilst  the  freedom  of  his 
gait,  and  the  few  contortions  he  per- 
formed preparatory  to  the  hazardous 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  about  to 
engage,   shewed   that    he   possessed   un- 
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common    activity,    combined    with    no 
ordinary  degree  of  strength.     The  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  was  abso- 
lutely sublime  when  he  gave  the  signal 
for  the  tiger  to  be  let  loose :   it  was  the 
very   concentration    of  moral    energy — 
the  index  of  a  high   and    settled   reso- 
lution.     His    body    glistened    with    the 
oil  which   had  been   rubbed  over   it  in 
order    to   promote  the   elasticity  of  his 
limbs.      He  raised   his  arm  for    several 
moments  above  his  head  when  he  made 
the  motion  to  admit  his  enemy  into  the 
area.      The  bars  of  a  large   cage  were 
instantly    lifted    from    above;    a    huge 
royal  tiger    sprang    forward    and    stood 
before  the  Coorg,  waving  its  tail  slowly 
backward    and    forward,    erecting    the 
hair  upon  it,  and  uttering  a  suppressed 
howl.      The  animal   first  looked  at  the 
man,    then    at    the    gallery    where    tlie 
Rajah  and  his  court  were  seated  to  see 
the  sports,  but  did  not  appear  at  all  easy 
in  its  present  state  of  freedom : — it  was 
evidently  confounded  at  the  novelty  of 
its    position.      After  a   short  survey,   it 
turned    suddenly    round,    and    bounded 
into  its  cage,  from  which   the  keepers, 
who  stood  above,  beyond   the  reach   of 
mischief,  tried  to  force  it,  but  in  vain. 
The  bars  were  then  dropped,  and  several 
crackers  fastened  to  its  tail,  which  pro- 
jected through  one  of  the  intervals.      A 
lighted  match  was  put  into  the  hand  of 
the  Coorg  ;  the  bars  were  again  raised, 
and    the    crackers    ignited.      The    tiger 
now  darted  into  the  arena  with  a  terrific 
yell,   and  while  the   crackers  were    ex- 
ploding, it  leaped,  turned,  and  writhed 
as  if  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement.      It 
at  length  crouched  in  a  corner,  gnarling 
as  a   cat    does   when    alarmed.      Mean- 
while  its  retreat   had   been   cut   off  by 
securing    the    cage.      During    the    ex- 
plosion of  the  crackers  the  Coorg  stood 
watching  the  enemy,  and  at  length  ad- 
vanced towards  it  with  a  slow  but  firm 
step.      The  tiger  roused   itself  and   re- 
treated, the  fur  on  its  back  being  erect, 
and  its  tail  apparently  dilated  to  twice 
the  usual  size.      It  was  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to   commence  hostilities ;   but  its 
resolute    foe    was    not    to    be    evaded. 
Fixing  his  eyes  intently  upon  the  deadly 
creature,    he    advanced    with    the    same 
measured   step,    the   tiger   retreating  as 
before,  but  still  presenting  its  front  to 
its   enemy.       The   Coorg    now    stopped 
suddenly  ;    then    moving    slowly    back- 
ward, the  tiger  raised  itself  to   its  full 
height,  curved  its  back  to  the  necessary 
segment    for    a  spring,    and    lashed    its 
tail,  evidently  meditating  mischief.    The 


man   continued   to  retire ;   and  as  soon 
as  he  was  at  so  great  a  distance  that  the 
fixed  expression  of  his  eye  was  no  longer 
distinguishable,  the  ferocious  brute  made 
a  sudden  bound  forward,  crouched,  and 
sprang  with  a  short,   sharp  growl.     Its 
adversary,  fully  prepared  for  this,  leaped 
actively  on   one  side,   and  as  the   tiger 
reached   the  ground,    swung  round  his 
heavy  knife,   and  brouglit  it  with  irre- 
sistible   force    upon    the    animal's    hind 
leg,   just   above    the  joint.     The    bone 
was    instantly    severed,     and    the    tiger 
effectually    prevented    from    making    a 
second    spring.       The    wounded    beast 
roared ;    but   turning   suddenly   on    the 
Coorg,    who    had    by   this    time  retired 
several    yards,    advanced    fiercely    upon 
him,  its  wounded  leg  hanging  loose  in 
the  skin,   shewing  that   it  was  broken. 
The    tiger,    now   excited   to    a  pitch  of 
reckless  rage,   rushed  forward  upon  its 
three    legs   towards  its   adversary,    who 
stood    with    his    heavy    knife    upraised, 
calmly    awaiting    the    encounter.       As 
soon  as  the  savage  creature  was  within 
his  reach,    he   brought   down   the  pon- 
derous  weapon    upon    its    head   with    a 
force   which   nothing  could   resist,    laid 
open  the  skull  from  ear  to  ear,  and  the 
vanquished  foe  fell  dead  at  his  feet.      He 
then    coolly    wiped    the    knife    on     the 
animal's  hide,  made  a  dignified  salaam 
to  the  Rajah,  and  retired  amid  the  loud 
acclamations    of    the    spectators.      His 
Highness  informed  us  that  the  man  had 
killed  several  tigers  in  a  similar  manner; 
and    that,    although    upon    one   or    two 
occasions  he  had  been  severely  scratched, 
he   had  never  been   seriously  wounded. 
The  Coorgs,  moreover,  are  known  often 
to    attack    this    terrible    animal    in    the 
jungles  with  their  heavy,   sharp  knives, 
and  with  almost  unfailing  success.    Upon 
the  present  occasion,  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  cool,  cautious,  and  calculating 
precision  with  which  the  resolute  Hindoo 
went   through   this  dangerous  perform- 
ance. 

A    MONKEY    AND    HIS    TORMENTOR. 

In  the  jungles  about  Tillicherry,  there 
is  a  large  species  of  monkey,  frequently 
tamed  by  the  natives,  and  at  a  village  a 
short  distance  from  this  celebrated  sea- 
port, we  had  an  evidence  of  the  remark- 
able sagacity  of  this  animal.  A  few 
yards  from  the  house  of  the  persop  to 
whom  it  belonged,  a  thick  pole,  at  least 
thirty  feet  high,  had  been  fixed  into  the 
earth,  round  which  was  an  iron  ring, 
and  to  this  was  attached  a  strong  chain 
of  considerable  length,  fastened  to  a  band 
round    tiie    monkey's  body.      The   ring 
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being  loose,  it  slid  along  the  pole  when 
he  ascended  or  descended.     He  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  his  station  upon  the 
top  of  the  bamboo,  where  he  perched  as 
if  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  prospect 
around    him.       The    crows,     wliich    in 
India  are  very  abundant  and  singularly 
audacious,  taking  advantage  of  his  ele- 
vated position,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
robbing   him    of    his    food,    which    was 
placed    every    morning  and    evening  at 
the  foot  of  the  pole.     To  this  he  had 
vainly  expressed  his  dislike  by  chatter- 
ing,   and  other   indications   of  his   dis- 
pleasure  equally   ineffectual  ;    but    they 
continued  their  periodical  depredations. 
Finding  that  he  was  perfectly  unheeded, 
he    adopted   a   plan    of    retribution    as 
effectual    as    it    was    ingenious.       One 
morning,  when  his  tormentors  had  been 
particularly  troublesome,  he  appeared  as 
if  seriously    indisposed  :    he    closed    his 
eyes,    drooped  his  head,   and  exhibited 
various  other  symptoms  of  severe  suffer- 
ing.     No    sooner    were    his    ordinary 
rations  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bamboo, 
than   the  crows,  watching  their   oppor- 
tunity, descended  in  great  numbers,  and 
according  to  their  usual  practice,  began 
to  demolish  his  provisions.    The  monkey 
now  began   to  slide  down   the  pole   by 
slow  degrees,  as  if  tlie  effort  were  painful 
to  him,  and  as  if  so  overcome  by  indis- 
position that  his  remaining  strength  was 
scarcely  equal  to  such  exertion.     When 
he  reached  the  ground,  he  rolled  about 
for  some  time,  seeming  in  great  agony, 
until  he  found  himself  close  by  the  vessel 
employed  to  contain  his  food,  which  the 
crows  had  by  this   time  well  nigh  de- 
voured.    There  was  still,  however,  some 
remaining,  which  a   solitary  bird,    em- 
boldened by  the  apparent  indisposition  of 
the  monkey,  advanced  to  seize.    The  wily 
creature  was  at  this  time  lying  in  a  state 
of  apparent  insensibility  at  the  foot  of 
the  pole,   and  close   by   the   pan.      The 
moment  the  crow  stretched  out  its  head, 
and  ere  it  could  secure  a  mouthful  of 
the     interdicted     food,      the     watchful 
avenger    seized    the  depredator    by    the 
neck  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and 
secured  it  from  doing  further  mischief. 
He  now  began  to  chatter  and  grin  with 
every   expression    of  gratified    tiiumpli, 
while  the  crows  flew  around,  cawing  in 
boisterous  chime,  as  if  deprecating  the 
chastisement  about  to  be  inflicted  upon 
their  captive  companion.     The  monkey 
continued    for    a   while    to    chatter   and 
grin    in    triumphant    mockery    of  their 
distress ;     he    then    deliberately    placed 
the  captive  crow  between  his  knees,  and 


began  to  pluck  it  with  the  most  hu- 
morous gravity.  When  he  had  com- 
pletely stripped  it,  except  the  large 
feathers  in  the  pinions  and  tail,  he  flung 
it  into  the  air  as  high  as  his  strength 
would  permit,  and,  after  flapping  its 
wings  for  a  few  seconds,  it  fell  on  the 
ground  with  a  stunning  shock.  The 
other  crows,  which  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  a  similar  castigation, 
now  surrounded  it,  and  immediately 
pecked  it  to  death.  The  animal  had  no 
sooner  seen  this  simple  retribution  dealt 
to  the  purloiner  of  his  repast,  than  he 
ascended  the  bamboo  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
repose.  The  next  time  his  food  was 
brought,  not  a  single  crow  approached 
it. —  Oriental  Annual, 


BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES. 

MADAME    I)E    STAEL. 

NoTwiTHSTANniNG,  as  Madame  de  Stael 
expresses  it — "  le  danger  tres-rare  de 
recontrer  une  femme  dont  la  superiorite 
soit  en  disproportion  avec  la  deslinee  de 
son  sexe,"  there  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  some  women  that  have  surpassed 
the  ordinary  intellectual  stature  of  the 
sex. 

France  has  produced  the  rarest  and 
ripest  specimens  of  female  genius.  In 
this  respect,  Madame  de  Stael  stands 
herself  pre-eminent,  as  well  over  her 
countrywomen  as  her  sex  at  large. 
Though,  without  doubt,  a  woman  of 
comprehensive  mind,  yet,  apart  from 
her  talents,  the  daughter  of  Necker 
seems  to  have  had  few  estimable  points. 
Her  best  virtues  approximated  to  and 
partook  of  the  nature  of  faults  ;  she  is 
accused  of  meanness  and  vanity  in  the 
extreme.  Byron,  who  studied  her  cha- 
racter, though  he  estimated  her  talents 
at  their  full  value,  charges  her  with 
"  extraordinary  self-complacency,  and 
being  too  much  occupied  with  self." 

In  respect  to  the  merits  of  Madame 
de  Stael  as  a  writer,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  or  denial  but  that  they  were  of  an 
order  in  literature  more  than  respectable. 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
to  place,  after  the  manner  of  Plutarch, 
another  female  by  her  side  by  way  of 
parallel.  She  stands  forth  (to  adopt  the 
language  of  Lord  Byron),  "ihcjirstof 
her  sex  who  has  really  proved  its  often- 
claimed  equality  with  man.  We  have 
before  had  women  who  have  written  in- 
teresting novels  and  poems,  in  which 
their   tact    at    observing    drawing-room 
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characters  has  availed  them ;  but  never 
before  have  those  faculties  which  are 
peculiar  to  man,  been  developed  as 
the  possible  inheritance  of  woman."  It 
remains  to  be  regretted,  that  this  learned 
lady  was  too  overbearingly  proud  of  the 
intellectual  fame  she  had  acquired,  to 
leave  room  for  any  deference  to  the  opi- 
nions of  others. 

She  took  a  more  active  part  in  poli- 
tical life  than  became  her  sex  or  station  ; 
and  apart  from  her  intrusion  on  public 
concerns,  she  appears  (like  the  virago  of 
Sweden)  to  have  partaken  of,  and  per- 
haps also  to  have  aimed  at,  the  masculine 
character.  Entirely  neglectful  of  those 
graces  which  give  its  great  charm  to  fe- 
male society,  her  very  appearance  was 
often  such  as  to  create  disgust ;  and  she 
repelled  those  who  sought  her,  equally  by 
the  forbidding  ofFensiveness  of  her  man- 
ner, and  the  carelessness  of  her  attire. 

PIGAULT    LE    BRUN. 

The  best  of  French  novelists  is  now  no 
more.  The  gay,  the  witty,  the  amiable 
Pigault  le  Brun,  has  expired  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty- three.  The  author 
of  the  inimitable  history  of  "  Jerome  ;" 
"Monsieur  Botte ;"  "  Mon  Oncle  Tho- 
mas ;"  "  Le  Baron  de  Felsheim  ;"  "  Nous 
les  sommes  tous,"  and  a  score  of  other 
unrivalled  novels,  sleeps  the  last  sleep. 

Pigault  le  Brun  was  the  French 
Fielding ;  he  possessed  the  same  hu- 
mour, the  same  truth  to  nature,  tiie  same 
graphic  powers  of  description,  the  same 
occasional  coarseness,  and  a  far  greater 
richness  of  imagination.  In  his  deline- 
ations of  low  life  —  for  he  rarely  at- 
tempted to  portray,  except  in  ridicul- 
ing, the  manners  of  the  higli  classes  — 
he  stands  unrivalled  and  alone.  The 
rigid  moralist  maj',  perhaps,  condemn 
many  of  his  works,  and  prudery  affect 
to  blush  at  the  homeliness  of  many  of 
his  expressions  and  characters  !  but  take 
him  for  all  in  all,  the  good  man's  "  fail- 
ings leaned  to  virtue's  side."  His  was 
the  kindly  satire  and  the  laughing  re- 
proof, which  are  often  found  to  be  more 
effective  in  putting  vice  to  shame,  than 
the  more  elaborate  and  more  bitter  de- 
nunciations of  natures  less  philanthropic. 
In  all  the  novels  of  Le  Brun  we  neither 
find  a  complete  hero  nor  a  complete 
villain  —  nothing  either  above  or  below 
the  standard  of  humanity.  He  was  an 
observer  too  exact  and  too  patient  ever 
to  destroy  the  charm  of  his  characters  by 
departing  in  the  least  from  the  reality  of 
niiture.  It  is  now  sixty  years  since 
J'igault  began  to  write.  He  was  the 
best  novelist  of  the  day  during  the  Revo- 


lution, and  in  his  own  peculiar  depart- 
ment the  best  after  it.  Unmindful  of 
the  warfare  of  politics,  and  the  dethrone- 
ment of  kings,  he  has  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way,  scourging  folly  where- 
ever  it  was  to  be  found,  and  narrating  in 
simple  and  unaffected  language  the  loves, 
the  sorrows,  and  the  frailties  of  the  poor. 
His  Mademoiselle  Javotte,  in  the  amus- 
ing "History  of  Jerome  the  Foundling," 
is,  notwithstanding  all  her  errors,  a 
creature  whom  it  is  impossible  not  to 
love  —  as  sweet  a  creation  as  ever  was 
portrayed  by  the  imagination  of  a  poet. 
Corporal  Brandt,  in  the  "  Baron  de 
Felsheim,"  is  in  nowise  inferior,  and 
quite  as  good  in  his  way  as  the  inimi- 
table Caleb  Balderstoun  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  His  characters  start  upon  our 
remembrance  by  dozens,  and  so  vividly 
as  almost  to  make  us  imagine  that  we 
had  gleaned  knowledge  of  them  from 
the  life,  and  not  from  the  pages  of  fic- 
tion. Pigault  le  Brun  has  died  full  of 
years  and  full  of  honour. 

CALEB  AND  OBEIDAH  : 

OR,    THE    SCHOOLMASTER    OF    MEDINA. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  Calif  Ali,  the 
son  of  Abu  Taleb,  a  poor  schoolmaster 
of  Medina,  disinissed  his  pupils  to  their 
play,  beneath  a  shady  palm-tree,  near 
the  sacred  mosque  which  contained  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet.  The  young  boys 
went  forth  joyfully  to  freedom,  and  the 
long-bearded  sage,  himself  unobserved, 
overlooked  their  sports  from  a  neigh- 
bouring seat.  For  a  time,  the  fiery 
little  Arabs  amused  themselves  in  peace, 
and  the  philosopher  smiled  as  he  listened 
to  their  artless  remarks,  and  sighed  as 
he  remembered  the  days  that  were  gone. 
He  was  reputed  the  wisest  and  best 
Mussulman  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  it  was  asserted  that  his  benevolence 
equalled  his  wisdom.  Everybody  loved 
the  good  Amrou  ;  and  the  few  children 
who  were  committed  to  his  care,  among 
the  illiterate  and  warlike  Saracens  of 
that  remote  age,  were  expected,  not 
only  to  attain  knowledge  enough  to  in- 
terpret the  koran,  and  to  cure  diseases, 
but  to  read  human  destinj'  in  the  sky, 
that  lay  ever  brilliant  and  burning  over 
the  sandy  plains  of  Arabia. 

While  the  children  were  at  play,  a 
spider,  which  had  accidently  crawled 
upon  their  path,  attracted  the  attention 
of  Hassan. 

"  Look,"  said  the  lad,  "  what  a  vile 
insect.  He  shall  not  live  another  mo- 
ment ! " 
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"  Stay  thy  foot,  Hassan  ! "  cried  the 
eager  Obeidah,  "  do  not  destroy  it. 
Stay  thy  foot  !  " 

"  Nay  —  take  thy  hand  from  my 
shoulder,  good  Obeidah,"  replied  Has- 
san. "  See  !  tiie  grim  wretch  is  gliding 
away  into  the  grass.  I  will  kill  i)im  ! 
I  swear  it !      Take  off  thy  hand  !  " 

"  Hassan,"  urged  the  other  firmly, 
"  thou  shall  not  kill  him  !  " 

"  Obeidah " 

"  I  have  heard  a  story  of  the  spider," 
continued  the  other,  "  which  makes  me 
love  him." 

"  By  the  beard  of  the  great  apostle 
himself !  "  exclaimed  the  now  angry 
Hassan,  "  I  tell  thee  I  will  crush  this 
poisonous  wretch  !  Let  go  my  arm  ! 
What  care  I  for  thy  tales?  Thou  art  a 
girl  to  pity  a  spider,  and  be  melted  by 
stories  I " 

And  he  attempted  to  reach  the  poor 
insect  with  a  furious  stamp,  but  Obeidah 
caught  him  yet  more  powerfully,  and 
said,  in  a  determined  tone, 

"  Hassan,  before  thou  proceedest  to 
provoke  me  by  again  striving  to  do 
what  I  swear,  by  Allah,  thou  shalt  7iot 
do  I   hear  my  reason." 

And  while  Hassan  looked  up  fiercely, 
too  much  astonished  for  the  moment  to 
disobey,  the  rest  of  the  young  auditors 
drew  round  in  a  circle,  some  to  hear  the 
story,  and  some  to  enjoy  the  expected 
battle. 

"  The  reason  why  thou  shalt  not  kill 
the  creature,"  said  Obeidah,  "is  this:  I 
have  heard  my  grandfather  say,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  emissaries  of  the  koreish, 
who,  when  the  great  apostle  of  God  was 
driven  from  Mecca,  hunted  him  like  a 
beast,  and  strove  to  take  his  life.  The 
prophet  had  hidden  in  a  cavern,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  the 
koreish  had  everywhere  sought  him  with 
eager  revenge  till  they  came  to  the 
mouth  of  this  cave.  They  were  about 
to  explore  it,  when  one,  observing  a 
pigeon's  nest  and  a  spider's  web  across 
the  entrance,  declared  them  sufficient 
evidence  that  no  one  could  be  within, 
and,  as  they  were  in  haste,  called  off  the 
pursuers  to  another  quarter.  God's 
vicar  on  earth  was  thus  shielded  from 
their  cimeters.  Since  that  time  my 
grandsire  became  a  believer,  and  has 
taught  me  never  to  destroy  either  a 
pigeon  or  a  spider." 

"  Fool  !  "  vociferated  Hassan,  "  I  mind 
thee  and  thy  grandsire  alike,  and  neither 
more  than  the  wind.  I  will  kill  the 
thing,  if  it  be  but  to  spite  thee  !  " 

He  tdre  himself  from  the  grasp  of  his 


opponent,  and  sought  his  victim,  but  it 
had  very  judiciously  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  withdraw,  leaving  the  end  of 
Obeidah's  story  to  others  more  in- 
terested. ** 

"  Coward  and  slave  !  "  cried  Obeidah 
in  a  fury,  "  I  will  tear  out  thine  eyes  ! 
I  will  dash  out  thy  teeth  !" 

And  the  two  combatants  flew  at  each 
other  with  all  the  ferocity  of  hate  and 
passion.  While  they  were  fighting, 
Amrou,  their  master,  came  among  them, 
and,  after  separating  them,  proceeded  to 
inflict  on  each  a  severe  punishment. 
He  then  harangued  them  on  their 
wicked  disposition  to  quarrel,  and  pro- 
mised them  the  same  penalty  in  case 
the  offence  were  repeated. 

Long  before  the  day  had  declined, 
and  while  the  boys  were  dismissed  once 
more  to  their  afternoon  sports  beneath 
the  palm,  Obeidah  entangled  himself  in 
a  new  difficulty.  Caled,  a  youth  of 
great  personal  beauty  and  of  a  thought- 
ful demeanour,  had  stolen  away  from 
his  companions  to  a  quiet  spot,  where, 
quite  alone,  he  seemed  lost  in  his  own 
reflections.  Obeidah,  still  smarting 
under  the  blows  he  had  received  in  the 
morning,  and  believing  the  severe  Amrou 
to  be  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  took 
pains  to  follow  the  unoffending  Caled, 
and  maliciously  tried  every  possible  en- 
deavour to  break  his  solitude,  and  to 
disturb  his  thoughts.  Caled  yielded 
the  place  and  removed  to  one  in  an 
opposite  direction,  but  still  he  was  pur- 
sued by  Obeidah. 

"  Why  dost  thou  delight  in  breaking 
my  repose?"  demanded  Caled.  "  I 
never  injured  tliee,  or  if  I  have,  it  was 
unconsciously,  and  I  pray  thy  forgive- 
ness." 

"  I  follow  thee,  because  I  despise 
thee  !  "  cried  Obeidah  sternly. 

"  What  have  I  done  to  merit  thy 
contempt?" 

"  Everything  that  a  man  would  7iot 
do.     Thou  art  a  coward  and  a  woman  !  " 

"  I  beseech  tliee,  good  Obeidah, 
begone  ! " 

"  I  am  not  'good  Obeidah,'  and  I 
will  not  begone." 

"  Then  /  will  depart  from  thee." 

"  If  thou  dost,  I  will  follow.  I  saw 
thee  smile  to-day,  when  the  tyrant 
Amrou  disgraced  me  with  a  scourge. 
Why  didst  thou  dare  to  smile  to  see 
me  under  the  lash — me,  the  superior  of 
thee  and  thine  ?  " 

"  Obeidah " 

"  Thy  father  is  a  traitor  !  " 

"  My  dear  Obeidah."' 
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"  Thy  mother  is  untrue  ! " 

"I  have  never  deserved  this!"  cried 
Caled,  shrinking  and  weeping. 

"  Thou  comest  of  a  race  of  cowards 
and  recreants.  Thy  uncle  Hamza  fought 
against  the  prophet,  till  fear  made  him 
crouch  at  the  feet  of  him  he  had 
injured." 

"  But  that  our  master,  Amrou,  forbids 
it,  I  would  make  thee  retract  thy  wicked 
words,"  said  Caled,  but  shrinking  yet 
farther  against  the  wall  from  the  clenched 
fist,  planted  foot,  and  flashing  eye  of  his 
fierce  opponent. 

At  this  instant  the  signal  of  Amrou 
once  more  assembled  his  little  charge, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he 
ordered  the  timid  Caled  to  undergo  the 
same  punishment  for  refusing  to  combat, 
as  had  been  previously  inflicted  on  the 
others  for  having  fought. 

Obeidah,  who  since  the  morning  had 
seemed  gradually  to  grow  more  haughty 
and  fearless  of  consequences,  now  stepped 
forward  boldly,  and  said — 

"  Oh,  Amrou,  I  brand  thee  with 
caprice  and  injustice,  and  thou  shall  no 
longer  be  my  master  !  " 

"  How  !  insolent  boy?" 

"  I  repeat  my  words.  Thou  art  no 
longer  my  master  !  I  call  upon  my 
companions  to  break  thy  sceptre,  and 
hurl  thee  from  thy  throne.  Every  in- 
habitant of  Medina  will  pronounce 
against  thee." 

With  these  words  he  started  up,  and 
was  joined  by  all  his  mates.  The  weep- 
ing Caled,  alone,  shrank  back  and 
crouched  to  the  side  of  him  who  had 
just  scourged  him. 

At  tliis  instant,  surrounded  by  many 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  and  companions  of 
the  prophet,  clothed  in  a  loose  gown, 
with  a  coarse  turban  on  his  head,  the 
Calif  Ali,  attracted  by  the  noise,  on  his 
return  from  prayer  at  the  mosque, 
entered  the  apartment. 

"How!"  cried  the  venerable  sove- 
reign, "What  riot  is  this?  Must  the 
very  prayers  of  the  faithful  be  disturbed 
by  the  brawling  of  boys  !  What  is  the 
cause  of  this?" 

No  one  could  look  on  the  majestic 
Ali  without  fear  and  awe.  He  was 
next  the  prophet  in  the  reverence  of  the 
Saracens.  He  had  been,  even  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  the  first  proselyte  of 
Islamism,  the  firmest  supporter  and 
most  confidential  personal  friend  of 
Mahomet  himself.  Seated,  at  length, 
on  the  throne  of  Arabia  (for  it  was  not 
till  twenty-four  years  after  the  death  of 
the  prophet  that   he  was  invested  with 


the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office),  though, 
in  his  manners  and  dress,  he  exhibited 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  his  people,  he 
was  rash,  intrepid,  and  fiery — a  despot 
over  the  minds  as  well  as  the  bodies  of 
his  subjects.  While  he  exercised  over 
their  domestic  affairs  the  personal  juris- 
diction of  a  father,  he  punished  with  the 
summary  power  of  a  monarch,  and, 
sometimes,  of  a  tyrant.  The  boys, 
astounded  by  the  angry  presence  of 
their  calif,  stood  around  him  mute, 
trembling,  and  pale ;  and  the  dusky 
complexion  of  Amrou  himself,  if  re- 
liance be  placed  on  subsequent  report, 
exhibited  a  fainter  shade  beneath  the 
folds  of  his  turban. 

The  calif  repeated  his  question  in  a 
sterner  tone,  and  Amrou,  bending  oft- 
times  low  at  the  monarch's  feet,  was 
about  to  attempt  an  explanation,  and 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  "  Oh,  invincible, 
inexpressible  calif,  sword  of  God,  vice- 
gerent of  the  holy  apostle — "  when  the 
calif  cut  him  short : — 

"  Stay,  thou  trembling  slave  !  I  will 
none  of  thy  excuses  and  falsehoods  !  It 
is  such  as  thou  that  weaken  our  armies 
by  keeping  our  sons  at  home,  and 
teaching  them  to  talk  instead  of  to  fight ; 
breaking  down  their  fiery  spirits  with 
idle  learning.  Of  what  oppression  has 
he  been  guilty  ?  speak,  my  brave  rebels, 
and  you  lofty  youth  at  their  head.  Tell 
me,  boy,  what  tyranny  in  thy  pedagogue 
has  raised  you  into  this  childish  war. 
If  he  hath  trampled  on  your  infant 
rights,  by  Allah  !  his  head  shall  roll  for 
it,  and  that  ere  we  stir  a  foot.  Speak 
fearlessly — what  has  he  done  ?  " 

"  He  has  oppressed  us,"  said  the 
revengeful  Obeidah.  "  I  did  but  seek 
to  save  a  spider,  because  that  insect,  at 
the  cave  of  Mecca,  rescued  the  life  of 
the  true  prophet  from  the  bands  of  the 
Koreish  !  " 

"  Ay  ?"  continued  the  calif,  stroking 
his  beard,  and  casting  a  fierce  glance  upon 
the  crouching  Amrou. 

"  I  would  have  saved  it  at  the  hazard 
of  my  life,  and  1  fought  like  a  lion  j  but 
the  tyrant  striped  me  for  breaking  the 
peace  of  his  school. 

"  Hosein,"  said  Ali ;  "  thy  duty  1" 

A  swarthy  slave,  at  the  significant  sign 
of  his  master's  finger,  stepped  forward 
and  seized  his  victim.  The  fatal  bow- 
string was  produced  in  an  instant. 
Amrou,  recovering  his  courage  and 
dignity  in  proportion  as  his  danger  grew 
more  inevitable,  stood  high  and  stern, 
even  as  the  calif  himself. 

"  Companion  of  the  prophet !"  he  said, 
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in  a  firm  voice  ;  "  tlie  near  sight  of  death 
for  a  moment,  appalled  me  ;  but  the 
weakness  has  passed.  Ere  thou  reach 
thy  palace,  I  shall  be  before  God  and 
his  company,  with  his  prophet,  to  pro- 
claim thy  injustice." 

"  Go,"  said  Ali,  and  a  moment  more 
would  have  consummated  the  deed, 
when  Caled,  triumphing  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  master,  cried  out, 

"  He  merits,  O  mighty  calif,  a  double 
death  ;  for,  while  he  laslied  Obeidah  for 
battling  with  Hassan,  he  capriciously 
scourged  me,  because  I  refused  to  conflict 
with  Obeidah." 

"  What !  the  same  penalty  for  exactly 
contrary  actions?  Thou  art  either  worse 
or  better  than  I  believed,"  said  Ali. 
"  My  curiosity  is  excited.  Canst  thou 
defend  thyself,  Amrou  ?" 

"  If  thou  wilt  permit  me,"  cried  the 
Arabian  teacher  of  youth. 

"  Proceed,"  said  the  calif. 

"  Know,  then,  O  immortal  son  of 
Abu  Taleb !  tiiat  the  government  of 
children,  like  that  of  nations,  requires 
wisdom  profound,  and  is  often  apparently, 
unjust  and  inconsistent.  We  are  obliged 
to  examine  deeply  into  each  disposition, 
and  to  discover  tiieir  respective  relations 
to  future  events.  1  confess,  I  have 
punished  one  of  my  children  for  not  com- 
mitting an  action,  for  the  commission  of 
which  I  punished  another  ;  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  be  charged  by  the  thoughtless 
with  passion  and  caprice.  Of  both  lam 
innocent ;  and  so  far  from  having  yielded, 
in  either  case,  to  my  own  private  feelings 
I  assure  you  that  I  equally  recoiled  from 
them  both.  Caled  and  Obeidah,  O  calif! 
the  two  youths  who  have  spoken  in  accu- 
sation against  me,  are  the  two  most 
conspicuous  characters  in  my  school. 
Obeidah  is  in  heart  a  rebel  and  a  despot. 
He  possesses  natural  qualities  in  a  most 
eminent  degree,  which,  as  he  emerges 
from  his  little  school  and  enters  upon  the 
world,  would  prove,  not  only  misery  and 
ruin  to  himself,  but  disturbance  and 
danger,  to  his  family,  fi  lends  and  country. 
His  courage  is  not  only  of  a  kind  to  lead 
him  into  war,  and  render  him  a  gallant 
soldier  and  a  faithful  subject,  but  his 
overbearing  nature  demands  submission 
in  all  cases.  Right  or  wrong,  from  all 
persons,  friends  or  enemies,  old  or  young, 
his  inferiors,  his  equals,  or  his  superiors, 
all  alike  must  bend  to  the  despotism  of 
Obeidah.  This  is  the  grand  feature  of  his 
character,  which  alone  has  been  in  my 
hands  utterly  unmanageable.  His  other 
qualities  are  so  feeble,  and  moreover,  so 
well  balanced,  as  to  require  no  attention 


from  me.  His  avidity  after  knowledge 
is  also  more  than  sufficient.  He  has  no 
fault,  but  his  domineering  arrogance.  To 
repress,  shame,  and  destroy  it,  has  been 
my  sole  endeavour  in  my  treatment  of 
him.  How  justly  I  read  his  character 
this  day  has  proved;  for  his  revengeful 
and  audacious  heart  has  felt  no  pity  at 
the  sight  of  the  venerable  instructor  of 
his  youth  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  The 
same  spirit  which  triumphs  over  me,  will 
one  day,  unless  checked,  defy  even  thee 
on  thy  throne,  as  thou  hast  seen  it  to-day 
beard  me  on  mine." 

"  It  is  false,"  cried  Obeidah,  fiercely 
and  aloud. 

Amrou  looked  at  the  calif,  who  smiled ; 
and  Obeidah,  detecting  the  silent  inter- 
change of  opinion  between  them,  and 
foreseeing  the  escape  of  his  master  and 
his  own  renewed  punishment,  stamped 
his  foot  passionately  upon  the  floor,  and 
dashed  his  clenched  fist  in  a  fury  against 
his  forehead. 

"But  where  is  Caled?"  cried  the 
calif. 

"Behold  him!"  resumed  Amrou,  as 
the  slender  and  beautiful  boy  stood 
timidly  shrinking  in  the  farthest  corner. 
"There  is  Caled;  and,  in  that  pale, 
girlish  face,  those  trembling  knees,  you 
read  his  character.  He  is  a  coward.  A 
feminine  refinement  causes  him  to  recoil 
from  all  intercourse  with  his  mates.  He 
revenges  no  insult.  He  rises  against  no 
oppression.  He  has  not  as  much  soul 
as  a  woman.  In  educating  him,  I  have 
had  a  task  exactly  opposite  to  that  de- 
volved upon  me  by  the  charge  of 
Obeidah  ;  and,  consequently,  I  have  been 
forced  to  resort  to  different  means.  The 
bully,  who  seizes  each  occasion  of  con- 
flict, I  always  restrain  and  punish  for 
his  brutal  ferocity ;  wliile  this  faint- 
hearted youth  I  have  striven  to  urge  on 
by  promises  and  threats  to  the  acts  and 
feelings  of  a  man  and  a  soldier.  Were 
these  two  boys  grown  to  maturity,  O 
calif,  and  taken  into  thy  employ,  Caled 
would  cunningly  become  thy  vizier,  and 
Obeidah  thy  chief.  Tliey  are  both  with- 
out virtue,  and  both  gifted  with  genius. 
Unless  I  succeed  in  breaking  down  the 
natural  vices  of  their  character,  both 
might  win  thy  confidence,  and  neither 
would  deserve  it.  Obeidah  would  rebel 
against  thee — Caled  would  betray  thee. 
The  one  would  attack  thee  with  thy  own 
armies,  and  the  other  assassinate  thee 
with  thy  own  dagger." 

"  Allah  acbar — God  isgood  !"  said  the 
calif. 

"  Thou  art  free,  Amrou,  and  to  reward 
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thy  wisdom  and  compensate  thy  fright, 
I  decree  thee  each  year  a  purse  of  gold. 
Hereafter  I  will  guide  my  subjects,  and 
leave  thee  to  thy  scholars.  We  are  both 
in  the  station  for  which  heaven  de- 
signed us." 

Thus  saying,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb 
departed;  and  it  is  believed,  on  authentic 
testimony,  that  the  string,  intended  for 
the  neck  of  Amrou,  found  more  appro- 
priate employment  on  the  backs  of  the 

pale  Caled  and  the  foaming  Obeidah. 

«  *  <t>  » 

Ten  years  had  rolled  away  over  the 
conquests  of  the  Saracens,  and  witnessed 
the  rapid  rise  of  that  remote  band  of 
Arabians  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  a 
mighty  nation.  Already  in  the  large 
stars  that  kindled  over  Mecca,  had  the 
astrologers  read  the  dazzling  career  of 
their  armies  and  their  philosophers  ;  pre- 
dicting to  those  fervid  sons  of  the  desert, 
splendid  victories  in  remote  climes  and 
over  remote  nations — dominion  over  Per- 
sia, Syria,  Egypt,  Africa  and  Europe,  and 
perhaps  the  mastery  of  the  whole  globe. 

Their  bright  career,  however,  was  not 
witiiout  shadows  ;  and  AH  heard  with  sur- 
prise, though  without  fear,  that  a  power- 
ful Arabian  chief,  escaped  from  Medina 
to  Mecca,  and  thence  to  Bassora,  had 
erected  the  standard  of  revolt  and  usurped 
the  government  of  Irak,  or  Assyria. 
Ayesha,  the  widow  of  the  prophet,  who 
hated  the  family  of  Abu  Taleb,  accom- 
panied their  flight  and  sustained  their 
cause  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
The  calif  Ali  met  them  beneath  the  walls 
of  Bassora.  Ayesha,  who  had  chosen 
her  post  amid  the  dangers  of  the  field, 
urged  on  the  troops  of  the  rebels.  It  is 
reported,  tliat,  of  the  faithful  slaves  who 
held  the  bridle  of  her  camel,  seventy  in 
succession  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
her  cage  or  litter  "  was  struck  with 
javelins  and  darts,  like  the  quills  of  a 
porcupine."  At  length  her  soldiers  gave 
way  before  the  tremendous  cry  of  the 
calif,  "  Allah  acbar  !"  God  is  victorious  ! 
and  the  field  of  the  triumphant  Ali  was 
occupied  by  no  enemies  except  the  cap- 
tives and  the  slain.  The  widow  of 
Mahomet  was  treatedwith  tenderness 
and  dismissed  with  honour,  but  death 
was  doomed  to  the  commander  of  the 
traitors.  He  was  dragged,  fierce,  foam- 
ing, and  stained  with  dust  and  blood, 
before  the  conqueror's  throne  ;  and,  in 
the  desperate  chieftain  of  Medina,  the 
monarch  recognized  Obeidah,  the  yet 
unforgotten  pupil  of  Amrou.  The  same 
Hosein  who  had  then  stepped  to  the  side 
of  the  pedagogue,   now  stood  before  the 


youth.  In  one  moment  the  fatal  slriiiij 
was  at  his  throat,  and  tlie  next  a  clod-like 
and  senseless  trunk  was  flung  to  the  dogs, 
and  a  ghastly  head  dripped  over  the  most 
public  gate  of  Bassora.  This  victory  is 
styled  by  the  Moslem  historians,  the 
"  day  of  the  camel." 

Many  sanguinary  contests  ensued,  in 
which  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb  displayed 
the  dignified  superiority  of  a  warrior  and 
a  statesman.  But  the  disobedience  of 
his  soldiers  often  wrested  from  his  grasp 
the  advantages  of  his  triumphs  j  till  one 
day  in  the  mosque  at  Ciifa,  a  single  form, 
kneeling  to  present  a  petition,  was  suf- 
fered to  approach  him  in  a  moment  of 
privacy  and  solitude.  •'  Thou  art  Caled," 
cried  Ali,  placing  his  hand  upon  his 
cimeter,  partly  with  an  involuntary  re- 
collection of  the  prediction  of  Amrou, 
and  partly  moved  by  the  dark  expression 
in  the  countenance  of  his  companion. 
But  the  action  was  too  late.  Age  had 
stiffened  his  arm.  Before  the  blade  had 
left  its  scabbard,  the  pale  Caled  had 
inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  The  assassin 
would  have  escaped,  but  for  an  accident 
which  summoned  the  attendants. 

"  We  will  torture  him,"  said  one  of 
the  calif's  sons,  "  for  an  eternity  !" 

"  No,  no !"  cried  the  expiring  monarch, 
still  benevolent  in  death,  "  no  torture. 
It  is  useless.  It  is  unworthy.  Let  him 
die,  but  at  once,  and  by  a  single  stroke." 

He  was  obeyed.  The  terror  and  the 
existence  of  Caled  ceased  in  an  instant. 
His  liead  was  thrown  to  the  rabble  at 
the  gate.  Ali  breathed  his  last  at  the 
same  moment;  and  Moawiyah,  the  son 
of  Abu  Sophian,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

The  good  calif  was  honoured  with  a 
tomb,  a  temple,  and  a  city,  the  ruins  of 
which,  to  this  day  attract  the  feet  of  pil- 
grims across  the  burning  desert,    t.  s.  f. 


THE    WIFE. 

It  is  not  unfrequent  that  a  wife  mourns 
over  the  alienated  affections  of  her  hus- 
band, when  she  has  made  no  effort  herself 
to  strengthen  and  increase  his  attachment. 
She  thinks  because  he  once  loved  her  lie 
ought  always  to  love  her,  and  she  neglects 
those  attentions  which  engaged  his  heart. 
Many  awife  is  thus  the  cause  of  her  own 
neglect  and  sorrow.  The  woman  deserves 
not  a  husband's  love  who  will  not  greet 
him  with  smiles  when  he  returns  from 
the  labours  of  the  day;  who  will  not  try 
to  chain  him  to  his  home  by  the  sweet 
enchantmentofa  cheerful  heart.  There  is 
not  one  in  a  thousand  so  unfeeling  as  to 
witlistand  such  an  influence  and  break 
away  from  such  a  home. 
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Chapter  VL 

THE    QUr.STION-CHAMBEn. 

On  the  followin<T  mornino;,  strange  tales 
were  afloat  in  the  city.  Scandal  had  a 
rare  feast — old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  poor  and  wealthy,  all  tongues 
were  moving  on  one  theme,  young 
Arthur's  bewitchment,  and  his  strange 
disappearance  from  his  lodgings  and  his 
usual  haunts.  Search  had  been  made 
for  him  in  vain,  in  all  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  evil  spirit  who  had  led  him  astray 
from  the  good  faith,  had  finished  the 
drama,  by  spriting  him  away  to  other 
regions.  The  reputed  instrument  of 
Beelzebub,  Miriam,  the  fair  daughter  of 

VOL.   III. 


Page  85. 

Abraham  the  Jew,  was,  however,  in 
safety.  The  delightful  dream  of  the 
poor  maiden  had  been  exchanged  for 
sad  reality;  the  home  of  her  fond  parent, 
for  a  damp  cell  in  the  grim  prison  of 
Newgate,  whither  we  must  now  lead  the 
reader. 

The  Question-Chamber,  or  Hall  of 
Torture,  was  a  spacious  apartment  in  the 
very  interior  of  the  prison,  lit  by  a  large 
window  at  one  end;  but  the  dust  of 
many  years,  and  the  accumulated  tapestry 
of  several  generations  of  spiders,  almost 
excluded  the  light  of  heaven.  The  last 
scenes  in  the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
emblazoned  on  the  panes  which  filled  the 
upper  compartments,  glimmered  faintly 
in  the  morning's  sun,  and  cast  additional 
gloom  over  the  vast  apartment.  On  one 
side  was  ranged  a  row  of  stalls  of  carved 
oak,  and  within  sat  several  men  in  furred 
robes  and  gold  chains,  the  light  which 
streamed  through  the  hall,  crossing  their 
countenances,  but  leaving  the  rest  of 
their  persons  in  shadow.  The  bald  head 
of  an  ecclesiastic  was  seen  among  the 
judges.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  stood 
a  large  chafing  dish,  supported  on  a 
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tripod,  its  charcoal  fire  glowing  with  a 
crimson  heat ;  near  it  grinned  that 
hideous  instrument  of  a  barbarous  age, 
the  rack — on  the  floor  were  scattered 
various  iron  implements  of  torture.  Sud- 
denly a  door  opened,  and  two  men,  the 
executioner  and  his  assistant,  entered, 
carrying  between  them  a  female  form, 
whose  garments  were  dank  with  the 
moisture  of  the  cell  from  which  they  had 
borne  her. 

As  they  entered,  the  female  disengaged 
herself  from  her  grim  supporters,  and 
with  an  apparently  violent  effort  walked 
slowly  but  firmly  into  the  middle  of  the 
hall.  The  executioner,  with  bared  arms 
and  untrussed  jerkin  advanced  and  trim- 
med the  fire.  Then  a  voice  spoke  from 
the  stalls : 

"  Woman,  you  are  charged  with  the 
detestable  and  soul-damning  sin  of  witch- 
craft, what  would  ye  say  ?" 

The  prisoner  raised  her  head,  passed 
her  hand  across  her  forehead,  and  while 
tears  stood  in  her  large  dark  lustrous 
eyes,  falteringly  replied  : 

"  Alas  !  what  can  I  say,  when  all  here 
are  against  me?" 

"  Do  you  repent?"  queried  the  stern 
voice  which  had  spoken  before. 

"  Repent !  is  it  a  sin  to  love  him 
then  ?"  murmured  the  poor  maiden  in  a 
voice  which  was  oijly  audible  to  herself. 

"  Do  you  mutter  threats  against  the 
court !"  cried  another  voice  from  the 
stalls. 

"  Hold,"  said  the  ecclesiastic,  who  was 
no  other  than  the  Priest  of  St.  Mary  le 
Bow — "  I  will  question  her.  Daughter, 
the  church  is  merciful,  will  you  repent 
and  save  yourself." 

"  I  have  nought  to  repent  me  of," 
replied  the  prisoner. 

"Where  is  Arthur  Lechmere?"  said 
the  priest  sternly.  Instantly  the  pri- 
soner's frame  was  convulsed  violently, 
she  raised  her  head  for  a  moment,  glanced 
round  the  hall,  and  then  turning  towards 
the  judges,  seemed  about  to  reply,  when 
her  strength  forsook  her  and  she  sank  on 
the  floor.  The  men  advanced  and  raised 
her  up,  but  she  was  insensible.  A  long 
pause  succeeded,  then  the  judges  whis- 
pered to  each  other,  and  the  priest 
descended  and  handed  to  the  execu- 
tioner a  small  vial  of  distilled  waters, 
which  restored  their  victim  to  conscious- 
ness. 

"  Where  is  Arthur  Lechnjere?"  mut- 
tered the  priest,  whose  stern  nature 
seemed  somewhat  subdued,  as  he  gazed 
on  so  much  beauty.  Had  the  prisoner 
been    accused    of  any  other    crime,    he 


could  have  believed  her  innocent ;  but 
he  remembered  the  numerous  legends 
from  St.  Anthony  downward,  which 
told  of  the  temptations  of  holy  men  by 
fiends,  who  assumed  fair  forms,  like  that 
before  him. 

Miriam  raised  her  head,  and  looked 
for  a  moment  on  her  questioner.  "  Ah," 
sighed  she,  "  can  a  minister  of  that  God 
whom  we  all  worship,  join  in  persecuting 
a  poor  weak  maiden  ?" 

"  Where  is  your  leman?"  said  the 
priest  with  a  frown,  "  Where  is  the  youth 
you  have  betrayed  to  ruin  ?" 

"  Betrayed  !  ruin  !"  echoed  the  poor 
girl,  "what  mean  ye?  Oh,  that  he 
were  here  !" 

A  stern  voice  interrupted  her,  it  was 
Master  Herlion's,  "  Witch  !"  cried  he, 
"  where  is  my  nephew  ?  Answer,  or 
we  will  pull  thee  limb  from  limb  :"  then 
addressing  the  priest,  "  Father,  we  idle 
time — the  rack  hath  made  the  dumb 
speak  ere  now." 

The  priest  retreated  to  the  stalls,  and 
the  executioner  again  advanced.  At  a 
signal  the  prisoner  was  again  seized,  and 
spite  of  her  struggles,  divested  of  her 
upper  garment.  The  embroidered  band 
too,  which  crossed  her  forehead,  became 
unloosened,  but  ere  her  dark  hair  de- 
scended, her  judges  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  neck  and  shoulders,  which  it  shroud- 
ed like  a  veil.  The  priest  averted  his 
head  at  the  sight. 

"  She  is  beautiful  as  the  Virgin," 
thought  Father  Thomas,  "oh,  that  the 
fiend  should  dwell  in  such  a  sweet 
form." 

Meanwhile  the  poor  girl  trembled  and 
panted,  like  a  bird  in  the  net  of  the 
fowler.  Her  colour  alternately  mounted 
to  her  pale  cheeks,  and  then  forsook 
them,  and  with  maiden  modesty  she 
essayed  to  hide  what  the  rude  hands 
of  the  executioner  and  his  man  had  so 
recklessly  exposed.  Another  signal  was 
given,  and  Miriam  the  next  moment  was 
laid  on  the  rack,  to  which  she  was  bound 
tightly  with  small  cords,  which  the 
executioner  carried  at  his  girdle. 

There  was  another  pause,  and  the  fall 
of  a  leaf  might  have  been  heard  in  the 
vast  hall. 

"  Ah,  Arthur  !  "  sighed  the  wretched 
girl,  as  her  heart  fluttered  in  frightful 
anticipation  of  what  was  to  follow, 
"  Hast  thou  left  me  for  aye  ?  then  God 
have  mercy  on  an  innocent  girl !" 

Those  who  have  visited  the  venerable 
Abbey  Church  of  St.  Albans,  will  re- 
member the  curious  echo  in  the  roof  of 
the  aisle,  which  repeats  a  stamp  of  the 
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foot  or  a  clap  of  the  hands  at  a  particu- 
lar spot  many  times  in  quick  succession, 
A  similar  echo  was  heard  above  the  spot 
where  the  rack  stood  in  the  hall  of  New- 
gate, and  the  words  which  the  poor  grrl 
had  murmured  were  repeated  audibly  by 
the  raftered  roof  above.  It  seemed  to 
the  executioner,  that  a  voice  spoke  in 
reply  to  the  ejaculation  of  the  prisoner, 
and  he  started  as  if  a  spectre  had  greeted 
him.  His  fear,  and  the  cause  of  it,  was 
not  unobserved  by  the  judges,  even  the 
priest  looked  aghast. 

"Ha!"  cried  he,  "  she  mutters  her 
familiar — n<ho  atisivers  I  proceed,  pro- 
ceed ! ''  No  second  bidding  was  necessary. 

The  machinery  of  the  rack  creaked 
and  groaned,  the  cords  tightened,  the 
wheel  revolved,  and  something  snapped 
like  an  over-strained  bowstring.  A  con- 
vulsive sigh  burst  from  the  poor  maiden, 
who  swooned  under  the  hideous  torture, 
and  lay  mute  and  motionless  on  the 
cruel  engine. 

Again  the  priest's  phial  was  put  in 
requisition,  but  his  attempt  to  restore 
the  victim  was  vain ;  death  seemed  to 
have  robbed  them  of  their  prey;  the 
body  of  Miriam  was  removed  from  the 
rack,  and  borne  back  to  her  cell,  the 
judges  descended  from  the  stalls  and 
conferred  together  in  suppressed  whis- 
pers, and  old  Herlion,  covering  his  face 
with  his  furred  gown,  hurried  from  the 
hall,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  shame,  and 
remorse. 


Chapter  VII. 


THE    STAKE. 


A  week  passed  away,  and  no  tidings 
were  heard  of  Arthur  Lechmere.  He 
appeared  neither  at  mass  nor  at  merry- 
making :  the  choice  spirits  who  mus- 
tered at  the  "  Holly-branch,"  marvelled 
that  he  came  not ;  and  Master  Herlion 
had  taken  to  his  chamber,  absolutely 
refusing  to  see  anybody  except  his  gossip 
and  spiritual  pastor,  the  Priest  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow.  All  this  while  the  inno- 
cent Miriam  lay  in  her  damp  cell  within 
the  prison  of  Newgate.  Hope  had  de- 
serted her  ;  she  prayed  for  death,  but 
death  came  not  to  her  relief.  Arthur 
was  lost  to  her — she  felt  assured  of  that, 
and  she  waited  for  the  sentence  which 
she  knew  would  consign  her  to  the 
flames.  Old  Abraham,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, was  frantic  with  grief;  he  had 
applied  in  vain  at  the  prison  for  an  in- 
terview with  his  beloved  child,  but  he 
met  only  with  insult  and  derision.     The 


gaoler  spat  in  his  face;  and  those  .vi.o 
saw  the  wretched  old  man  daily  walking 
distractedly  before  the  dismal  building 
which  contained  that  which  he  valued 
far  before  his  wealth,  pitied  him  not,  be- 
cause he  was  a  Jew  and  an  unbeliever. 
No  tear  dimmed  the  haggard  and  blood- 
shot eyes  of  the  old  Israelite,  yet  his 
rent  gaberdine  and  uncombed  beard,  and 
grief- stricken  aspect  bespoke  that  mental 
agony  which  finds  no  relief  in  weeping. 

It  was  autumn,  and  dan  winter  had 
given  notice  of  his  approach  betimes, — 
the  evenings  were  misty  and  chilly,  and 
the  citizens,  gathered  round  their  cheer- 
ful fires,  mingled  with  the  tales  which 
were  wont  to  amuse  them,  the  story  of 
Arthur's  bewitchment,  the  imprisonment 
of  the  witch  woman,  and  her  approach- 
ing fate,  not  forgetting  the  disappearance 
of  the  young  man,  which  latter  of  course 
was  attributed  to  supernatural  agency. 

It  was  autumn, — the  mists  and  fogs 
which  rose  from  the  low,  damp  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  now  began  to  en- 
velope the  city  in  their  heavy  mantle  : 
several  gloomy  days  succeeded ;  then  it 
blew  a  hurricane,  and  the  rain  descended 
in  torrents,  till  the  grim  figures  at  the 
ends  of  the  water-spouts  on  the  steeple 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  seemed  to  vomit 
forth  another  deluge — fit  type  of  the 
tears  that  flowed  in  the  house  of  one 
who  dwelt  near  it.  Dense  fogs  fol- 
lowed ;  and  early  one  morning,  the  city 
was  shrowed  in  almost  Egyptian  dark- 
ness. Anon  the  sun  appeared,  and 
ascended  the  east  like  a  huge  globe  of 
fire,  but  the  fog  was  still  dense  and  im- 
penetrable. The  citizens  were  yet  in 
their  beds,  and  those  only  whose  busi- 
ness called  them  abroad  at  that  early 
hour  were  stirring  ;  even  the  noisy, 
saucy  chirping  and  cawing  of  the  spar- 
rows and  jackdaws  was  not  yet  heard. 
It  was  not  so  in  Smithfield.  There,  near 
to  the  place  where  stood  that  huge  per- 
manent gibbet,  to  which  old  records  so 
often  allude,  where  wretched  criminals 
expiated  their  crimes,  and  in  after  ages 
martyrs  perished  for  their  faith,  was  fixed 
a  large  post  or  stake,  and  near  it  was 
piled  a  heap  of  fagots,  the  preparations 
for  burning  a  human  creature  alive. 
The  victim  was  ISIiriam,  the  daughter  of 
Abraham  the  Jew. 

As  the  sun  ascended,  the  fog  gradu- 
ally thinned,  and  windows  and  gables 
became  visible.  The  city  began  to  give 
signs  of  re-animation  ;  various  sounds 
within  the  walls  denoted  that  the  Lon- 
doners had  risen  from  their  slumbers. 
Two  ruffianly  men,   who  had  remained 
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like  statues  near  the  pile  of  fagots,  shook 
themselves, 

"  And  swung  aroand  their  waists  their  tingling 

hands ;" 
for  at  that  early  hour  the  cold  was 
intense.  They  were  savage  -  looking 
wretches,  fit  actors  for  the  inhuman 
scene  in  which  they  were  about  to  be 
engaged.  As  the  two  worthies  con- 
versed together,  they  looked  earnestly 
towards  the  city  gates,  which  were  now 
thrown  open  ;  but  the  victim  came  not ; 
the  doors  of  Newgate  prison  remained 
closed.  Several    of    those    shivering 

houseless  wretches,  which  are  always  to 
be  seen  in  great  cities,  and  who  had 
probably  passed  the  night  under  the 
stalls  and  pent-houses  of  St.  Nicholas' 
shambles,  came  forth,  and  drew  near  the 
pile  of  fagots.  Sturdy  rogues  were 
some  of  them,  who  had  probably  in 
their  time  excited  other  feelings  than 
those  of  charity  in  their  applications  for 
relief  to  the  good  citizens  in  the  fields 
and  lanes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don. Others  also  came  to  the  spot ;  in 
fact,  the  crowd  was  gradually  increasing, 
and  the  gentry  composing  it  were  the 
reverse  of  reputable,  either  in  manner  or 
appearance.  Meanwhile  the  east  was 
brightening — misty  vapours  rolled  off, 
and  hung  on  the  hills  which  surround 
London  ;  weather-cocks  creaked,  and 
flashed  back  the  sun-beams,  and  the 
pigeons  commenced  their  morning's 
flight,  while  wreaths  of  white  smoke 
began  to  rise  from  the  liouse-tops. 

At  length  the  mournful  tolling  of  a 
bell  sounded  within  the  prison,  a  bustle 
was  heard  at  the  gates,  which  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  party  of  bill-men 
ranged  themselves  in  order  for  the  pro- 
cession, which  was  immediately  in  mo- 
tion. The  sheriffs  came  forth  and 
mounted  their  horses,  and  the  word  was 
given  to  set  forward. 

The  Jewess  appeared.  The  bill-men 
fell  into  line,  and  the  sad  procession 
advanced  towards  the  stake.  The  chap- 
lain of  the  prison  was  at  its  head.  The 
bell  tolled  dismally,  and  the  priest 
moved  slowly  along,  repeating  the  verses 
of  a  psalm  from  an  illuminated  volume, 
the  gilt  ornaments  of  which  had  become 
sadly  obscured  by  his  reverence's  heavy 
thumb.  All  eyes  were  immediately 
turned  towards  Miriam ;  she  was  di- 
vested of  her  upper  garments  ;  her  long 
dark  hair  swept  over  her  shoulders,  and 
her  feet  and  legs  were  entirely  bare. 
Many  were  there,  who,  in  gazing  on 
those  beautifully  turned  and  snowy 
ancles,  forgot  that  in  a  few  minutes  the 


greedy  flames  would  devour  them.  She 
held  a  lighted  taper  in  her  right  hand, 
and  walked  with  a  faltering  step,  but 
without  assistance.  Her  eye  was  tear- 
less, but  cold  drops  stood  on  her  pale 
brow,  and  glistened  in  the  sickly  light 
of  the  taper  she  held:  behind  her  walked 
the  executioner  and  his  assistants,  each 
with  a  coil  of  rope  in  his  hand.  All  the 
while  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  burly 
priest  was  heard,  while  ever  and  anon 
the  solemn  booming  of  the  death-bell 
chimed  in,  as  if  to  render  the  entrance 
to  eternity  more  awful. 

The  procession  reached  the  stake,  and 
halted,  and  the  executioner,  taking  the 
taper  from  the  hands  of  the  Jewess, 
bade  her  prepare  for  death.  The  buzz 
among  the  crowd  at  once  subsided,  and 
each  one,  craning  his  neck,  tried  to  ob- 
tain a  view  of  the  innocent  victim  of  a 
gross  superstition.  A  mendicant  friar, 
clad  in  a  coarse  and  ragged  frock,  girt 
with  a  rope,  and  with  his  cowl  drawn 
over  his  face,  seemed  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings with  intense  interest ;  but  he 
spoke  to  no  one. 

On  a  sudden,  three  horsemen  ad- 
vanced at  a  trot  down  the  road,  which 
led  from  St.  Johns  Priory  at  Clerken- 
well.  They  were  well-mounted,  but 
plainly  dressed,  and  were  apparently  of 
the  better  class  of  yeomen.  They  held 
on  their  way  towards  the  city,  but  espy- 
ing the  crowd  which  had  assembled 
round  the  place  of  execution,  they  altered 
their  course  as  if  desirous  of  witnessing 
the  sad  spectacle. 

"  Where  is  the  malefactor  ?  "  inquired 
the  foremost  horseman,  as  he  reined  up 
his  steed. 

"  It  is  the  witch  woman  yonder,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  Mother  of  God  !  so  young  and  so 
beautiful — it  cannot  be  !  " 

The  horseman  who  had  uttered  this 
exclamation  dismounted,  and  threw  the 
bridle  to  one  of  his  companions.  He 
then  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  begging 
friar,  who  had  hitherto  been  looking  on 
with  folded  arms,  a  quiet  spectator  of 
the  scene  ;  at  the  same  moment,  a  shrill 
whistle  was  given,  which  had  a  magical 
effect  upon  the  crowd.  Instantly  all 
was  uproar  and  wild  confusion, — fierce 
cries  arose  on  all  sides  :  the  circle 
formed  by  the  bill-men  round  the  stake 
was  broken,  and  the  pile  of  fagots  scat- 
tered as  if  by  a  whirlwind,  the  larger 
sticks  which  they  contained  furnishing 
weapons  to  the  most  violent.  The 
sheriffs  were   thunderstruck,  and  called 
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out   to  the  guard   to  stand   finn.      But 
the  call  was   drowned  in  wild   cries  of 


"  Rescue  !    rescue ! 


The    mendicant     was 


friar,  who  had  overturned  several  in  the 
scuffle,  was  now  by  the  side  of  the 
Jewess. 

"  My  sweetest  Miriam !"  cried  he, 
throwing  off  his  disguise — "  thy  lover 
will  save  thee  or  perish." 

It  was  Arthur;  he  cast  aside  the 
coarse  garnient  in  which  he  was  clad, 
and  appeared  armed  from  head  to  foot. 
Miriam  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and  fell 
into  his  arms.  The  executioner  rushed 
forward  and  roughly  seized  his  victim, 
but  was  struck  to  the  ground  by  a  blow 
from  Lechmere's  mailed  fist. 

"  Arthur!  Arthur  !" cried  Hal.  Pearce, 
whom  the  reader  will  remember  in  the 
Holly-branch,  "  God  ha'  mercy,  man  ! 
art  distraught !  quick,  mount  or  we  are 
lost." 

The  tumult  increased  ;  blows,  shouts, 
and  execrations  bespoke  the  obstinacy  of 
the  struggle.  The  bill-men  did  their 
best  to  prevent  the  rescue,  but  their  wea- 
pons were  of  little  use  in  the  crowd,  and 
some  of  the  sturdy  beggars  had  succeeded 
in  dismounting  the  sheriffs,  though  not 
before  one  or  two  of  them  had  fallen  be- 
neath the  swords  of  those  officers.  Ar- 
thur's immediate  friends  kept  as  much  as 
possible  aloof  from  the  scuffle,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  enabled  the  more 
effectually  to  cover  his  retreat,  which  was 
effected  with  some  difficulty.  The  bold 
youth  was  soon  on  horseback,  and  the 
disarmed  sheriffs  had  the  mortification 
to  see  him  ride  from  the  field,  bearing 
before  him  on  his  powerful  steed,  the 
object  for  which  he  had  achieved  so  dan- 
gerous an  enterprise.  His  friends  Pearce 
and  Lovelace  followed  in  his  rear,  and 
struck  down  two  or  three  men  who  at- 
tempted to  stop  their  flight,  while  the  ex- 
ecutioner and  his  men  escaped  from  the 
spot,  amid  the  hootings  and  peltings  of 
the  crowd,  and  ran  off  to  Castle  Baynard, 
for  a  party  of  mounted  archers  to  pur- 
sue the  fugitives. 


Chapter  VIH. 


THE   LAST  PANG. 


On  the  evening  preceding  the  morning 
described  in  the  last  chapter.  Master 
Herlion  bad  retired  to  his  chamber  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual.  The  old  man 
was  unprepared  for  the  stroke  which  be 
had  received.  He  felt  that  the  youth 
who  had  been  the  sole  object  of  his 
most  anxious  care    and   solicitude,    was 


estranged  from  him ;  and  he  had  now 
nothing  left  in  the  world  for  which  life 
desirable.  Hideous  dreams  were 
his  companions  for  the  night.  Ghastly 
spectres,  assuming  the  semblance  of  his 
much  loved  but  unworthy  nephew,  hov- 
ered over  his  couch  and  seemed  to  im- 
plore pity  and  forgiveness — then  a  huge 
chasm  yawned  at  his  feet  and  belched 
forth  crimson  flames,  through  which 
grim  fiends  were  dragging  Arthur,  and 
the  woman  who  had  lured  him,  to  de- 
struction. Such  were  the  horrors  which 
superstition  lent  to  "a  mind  diseased," 
and  haunted  the  slumbers  of  the  Alder- 
man, until  the  beams  of  the  sun  breaking 
through  the  fog,  gleamed  on  the  window 
of  his  chamber.  He  arose,  pale  and  en- 
feebled, and  having  made  his  toilet,  knelt 
before  a  large  crucifix  which  occupied  a 
niche  in  the  wall ;  scarcely  however,  had 
his  lips  moved  in  prayer,  when  a  hasty 
knocking  at  the  door  caused  him  to  start 
to  his  feet. 

"Who  knocks?"  inquired  Master 
Herlion,  hoping,  yet  doubting  that  some 
one  had  brouglit  news  of  his  nephew. 

His  surprise  and  vexation  were,  how- 
ever, great  indeed,  when  he  learned  that 
an  aged  Jew  was  waiting  to  see  him, 
and  had  forced  his  way  up  stairs  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  porter,  whom 
he  had  overthrown  in  the  scuffle.  As 
the  Alderman  descended,  his  frame  qui- 
vered with  a  thousand  emotions, —  hope, 
fear,  doubt,  and  dread  palsied  the  old 
man,  and  he  entered  the  room  in  which 
the  intruder  was  waiting,  trembling  like 
a  criminal. 

There  stood  Abraham  the  Jew,  who 
immediately  in  a  strain  of  piteous  en- 
treaty besought  him  to  intercede  for  his 
daughter.  Master  Herlion  was  not  un- 
moved  at  the  Israelite's  passionate  appeal, 
but  he  felt  that  it  was  now  too  late. 

"It  is  of  no  avail,  "  said  he — "  I  would 
not  save  her  if  I  had  the  power — appeal 
to  satan,  who  has  brought  her  to  this 
pass." 

Big  tears  rose  in  the  eyes  of  Abraham 
on  hearing  these  words.  It  was  well 
perhaps  for  Master  Herlion  that  grief 
had  rendered  him  weak  and  helpless,  or 
he  might  in  his  despair  have  been 
tempted  to  revenge  himself  upon  the 
Christian. 

"Alderman,"  said  Abraham,  falling  at 
his  feet  and  catching  the  skirt  of  his 
furred  gown — "  hear  me — hear  me  as 
thou  wouldst  be  heard  at  that  great  day 
when  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  shall  be 
summoned  to  the  judgment.  The  sM'ect 
cirl  who  has  been   doomed   to   death   is 
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innocent  as  thyself  of  sorcery.  Oh  ! 
Christian  !  if  thou  ever  hadst  a  child, 
think  for  one  moment  on  the  agony  of 
him  who  kneels  at  your  feet.  Before 
the  most  High  God,  I  do  proclaim  her 
innocent.  Take  my  life— my  wealth — 
thou  knowest  I  am  wealthy — but  spare 
my  poor  child." — 

The  Alderman  averted  his  head,  and 
drew  his  right  hand  across  his  eyes. 

"  I  cannot  serve  you,"  said  he — "she 
is  beyond  my  power — you  should  have 
appealed  to  the  court." 

"  I  did — I  did  appeal,"  cried  the  Jew 
vehemently,  and  they  bade  me  begone 
and  try  the  hearts  of  those  who  had 
doomed  my  child.  You,  Master  Herlion 
saw  her  on  the  accursed  engine.  Looked 
she  like  a  witch  think  ye  ?  can  so  much 
innocence  consort  with  vain  and  wicked 
arts  ?  Angels  might  look  upon  that 
sweet  girl  and  claim  her  as  their  sister — 
and  you,  oh  !  cruelty  of  unjust  man  ! — 
you  were  present  when  her  fair  limbs 
were  given  to  the  torture  !" 

Master  Herlion  attempted  to  reply, 
but  emotion  choked  his  utterance.  He 
turned  towards  the  door  as  if  he  would 
have  escaped  from  the  room,  but  the 
Jew  anticipated  him,  and  starting  on  his 
feet  opposed  his  exit. 

"  Stay  !"  cried  Abraham.  "  I  read 
thy  heart,  old  man  :  thou  wonldst  save 
her,  but  she  is  a  Jewess.  Lo  !  I  discover 
what  threats  or  persuasion  could  not 
have  wrung  from  me ;  no  not  even  that 
rack  which  Christians  delight  to  use  :" 

He  took  from  his  bosom  a  small 
chased  and  enameled  locket,  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  to 
which  was  appended  a  green  silk  cord. 

"  Behold  this  jewel !"  cried  the  Jew. 
"  Twenty  years  ago  I  took  it  from  the 
neck  of  that  dear  child  whom  I  have 
called  my  daughter." 

The  Alderman  writhed  at  the  sight 
of  the  trinket,  as  though  he  had  been 
transfixed  with  a  lance,  and  staggering 
backwards  sunk  into  a  chair,  gasping 
like  a  dying  man.  Abraham  paused 
for  a  moment,  but  attributing  the  shock 
to  some  other  emotion,  continued  : 

"  Yes  ;  twenty  years  ago.  Alderman. 
It  was  the  Fast  of  Kipur  :  the  Londoners 
fell  upon  and  despoiled  the  Jews.  I  was 
a  young  man,  and  strong  of  limb  then. 
I  helped  my  brethren  to  beat  off  the 
rout,  that  drove  them  through  Leaden- 
hall-street  like  a  herd  of  deer.  The 
citizens  armed  at  last,  and  put  down  the 
tumult,  but  not  before  many  had  fallen 
in  the  fray." 

"  But  the  jewel  ?"  said  the  Alderman, 
recovering  himself. 


Abraham  waved  his  hand  as  if  enjoin- 
ing silence,  and  continued : 

"  Yes,  the  hellish  rout  slew  in  their 
fury  both  women  and  children ;  my 
Miriam  and  her  little  ones  perished,  and 
I  could  not  revenge  them  then — my 
costly  merchandise  was  burned,  with  all 
my  goods.  Now,  mark.  Alderman  :  we 
found  shelter  in  a  large  and  strong  place 
near  Aid- Gate,  and  there  we  remained 
till  the  wrath  of  our  enemies  was  ap- 
peased."— 

"  What  of  the  jewel  ? — what  of  the 
jewel?"  cried  Master  Herlion,  rising 
from  his  seat  and  advancing  with  a 
threatening  gesture.  Horrible  doubts 
arose  in  the  breast  of  the  Alderman. 

"Be  still,"  said  the  Israelite  in  a  calm 
but  fearful  tone,  and  thrusting  his  hand 
into  his  bosom  he  half  unsheathed  a  long 
knife. 

"  Be  still,  Christian,"  he  repeated : 
"  be  still  and  thou  shalt  hear  all ;  but 
move  one  step,  or  call  thy  servants,  and 
my  tale  is  ended. — Hearken  !  one  night 
when  all  were  sleeping  soundly,  three  of 
my  brethren  came  to  me :  ♦  up,  Abraham,' 
said  they,  'arouse  thee  and  come  with  us.* 
I  followed,  scarce  knowing  whither  I 
went;  we  reached  a  vault;  a  fire  burnt 
brightly; — but  I  see  thou  art  impatient, 
and  I  will  be  brief;  they  were  about  to 
sacrifice  a  child  to  the  spirit  of  evil,  and 
that  child  was  a  Christian's!" 

Master  Herlion  shuddered  violently, 
but  he  waited  without  speaking,  to  hear 
what  followed.      Abraham  continued  : — 

"  Alderman,  that  child  looked  in  my 
face  as  the  lamb  turns  its  mild  eyes  upon 
the  butcher — it  clung  to  my  gaberdine 
for  protection — it  supplicated  for  its  little 
life ;  and  althovgh  a  Jew,  my  heart  melted. 
I  swore  by  the  God  of  my  fathers  that  it 
should  not  be  harmed." 

"  What  then?"  said  the  Alderman, 
gasping  for  breath. 

''  It  did  not  plead  in  vain .'"  shouted 
the  old  Jew  in  a  voice  of  thunder :  "  I 
saved  its  life,  but  at  the  price  of  five  hun- 
dred marks,  and  oh,  it  was  a  life  worth 
saving.  For  twenty  years  have  I  trea- 
sured up  the  trinket  which  then  hung 
around  its  neck,  and  now  my  darling  is 
torn  from  me  for  ever !  for  twenty 
years " 

He  paused.  The  Alderman  faintly 
ejaculating  "  Christ  Jesu!  my  child/"  had 
once  more  sunk  into  his  chair,  where  he 
lay  without  sense  or  motion  ;  a  crimson 
stream  issued  from  his  mouth  and  dyed 
his  venerable  beard. — Death  had  come 
to  his  relief,  and  severed  the  father  and 
his  child  for  ever  ! 
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Chaptbr  IX. 

love's  last  struggle. 

Arthur  Lechmere's  desperate  and  suc- 
cessful enterprise  was  soon  noised  over 
the  city,  and  a  few  minutes  after  his 
flight,  a  party  of  mounted  archers  and 
cross- bowmen  dashed  through  Chepe 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  whose  course 
had  been  marked  by  tlie  watchmen  on 
the  city  walls.  Arthur  and  his  friends, 
as  soon  as  they  had  cleared  all  impedi- 
ments, made  a  diversion  to  the  right,  and 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  were  on  the 
road  to  Stratford-le-Bow,  where  he  had 
in  readiness  proper  disguises  for  himself 
and  the  partner  of  his  flight,  prepara- 
tory to  their  embarking  in  a  small  vessel 
which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Thames  below 
Greenwich.  But  the  road  they  had 
taken  was  circuitous,  and  their  pursuers 
were  gaining  on  them  unobserved,  in 
their  way  through  the  city.  They  had 
scarcely  arrived  within  sight  of  Bow, 
when  the  shouts  of  the  party  in  pursuit 
struck  on  their  ears.  Arthur  shuddered, 
and  looked  back  on  the  advancing  troop  ; 
he  urged  forward  his  steed,  but  the  no- 
ble animal  was  oppressed  by  the  unusual 
burthen.  The  waters  too  were  out,  and 
the  flat  marshy  country,  which  even  at 
this  day  is  subject  to  inundations  in  wet 
seasons,  was  flooded  by  the  recent  rains, 
so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  road  was 
rendered  impassable. 

"Courage,  my  boy!  courage,  Arthur  !" 
cried  Hal.  Pearce,  observing  that  his 
friend  appeared  irresolute,  and  mistrust- 
ful of  the  water  ;  't  will  reach  but  to 
your  saddle-girths, —  haste,  or  we  are 
lost." 

The    water     was    rushing    furiously 
acro.ss    the  road,  and  gurgled  fearfully, 
and  the  tottering  steeds  were  carried  off 
their  legs ;    yet  it  was  death  to  hesitate. 
Arthur  clasped  his  Miriam  tightly,  gave 
his  horse    the  rein,    and  bade   her  take 
courage  ;  but,   alas  for   the  lovers !   the 
pursuers  were  upon  them.  Two  or  three 
of  the  archers  dashed  fearlessly  into  the 
water,  but  their  horses  were  carried  down 
the  stream,  and  their  companions  began 
to  pour  their  shafts  upon  the  fugitives. 
Pearce  and  Lovelace  soon  fell,  covered 
with  arrows,  but  Arthur's  mailed  coat  of 
proof  protected  him,  while  he  shielded 
with  his  body  the  terrified  girl  whom  he 
had  snatched  from  tha  stake,  and  still 
urged  forward  his  steed,  who  quivered 
and  plunged  under  the  galling  discharge 
of  the   archers.       At   length  an  arrow 
pierced  its  flank,  and  the  poor  animal, 


in  the  throes  of  death,  rolled  over,  and 
plunged  the  lovers  in  the  flood  !  There 
was  a  faint  shriek  from  the  unfortunate 
girl,  as  she  disappeared  below  the  surface 
of  the  waters,  and  a  momentary  struggle 
of  her  lover;  but  his  heavy  mail,  which 
had  so  well  protected  him  from  the 
arrows  of  the  pursuers,  rendered  escape 
impossible;  the  waters  rolled  over  them, 
and  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  they 
sank  beneath  the  flood  ! 

The  archers  with  difficulty  saved  them- 
selves from  a  similar  fate ;  and  having 
regained  the'  land,  and  become  satisfied 
that  their  prey  was  beyond  their  reach, 
collected  together  and  proceeded  back  to 
the  city,  wliere  all  was  astonishment  and 
wonder.  The  death  of  old  Herlion,  and 
the  sad  fate  of  his  daughter  and  his  nephew 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  honest  folks  of  the 
Westchejie ;  but  few  pitied  Abraham  the 
Jew ;  he  was  an  unbeliever ;  and  Chris- 
tians in  that  age  could  find  no  sympathy 
for  an  old  Israelite,  who  had  wilfully 
concealed  the  child  of  another.  On  the 
morrow  he  was  seized  by  the  officers  of 
justice,  his  wealth  confiscated,  and  he 
himself  committed  to  Newgate,  where  he 
died  broken  hearted,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
exclaiming  with  his  last  breath  against 
the  cruelty  of  those  who  had  destroyed 
his  adopted  child.  A.  A. A. 

[Eiid  of  the  Second  Legend.] 


love. 


In  vain  premise  or  calculate 
When  thou  shalt  fall  in  love.      A  fever 

took. 
Sudden  as  intermittent,  or  't  is  the  plague, 
That  comes  upon   you.      Love  by  rule, 

forsooth  ! 
Love    by    philosophy  !      Thou  shalt  be 

smit 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ! — infected  by 
A  touch  ! —  this  minute  sound  as  moun- 
tain health, 
And  helpless  next  as  bed-rid  tenant  of 
An  hospital. 


SITES  OF  TOWNS. 

The  increasing  or  decreasing  civilization 
of  a  nation  may  be  ascertained  by  the 
sites  of  its  towns  and  its  villages :  as 
security  and  independence  predominate, 
the  towns  descend  from  the  mountains 
to  the  plains  ;  but  when  tyranny  and 
anarchy  reign,  they  re-ascend  the  rocks, 
or  take  refuge  on  the  high  sands  of  the 
sea.  In  the  middle  ages,  in  Italy,  on 
the  Rhine,  in  France,  the  towns  stood, 
like  eagles'  nests,  on  the  points  of  in- 
accessible rocks. 
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NOTES  OF  A  READER. 

STllOMBOH. 

"  The  journey  to  the  summit  of  Ve- 
suvius, or  even  to  that  of  /Etna,  I  found 
a  trifling  exertion,  compared  with  the 
violent  exercise  of  climbing  up  Stromboli ; 
and  my  efforts  were  the  more  fatiguing 
from  being  hurried,  as  my  companions, 
who  were  young  men  of  the  island  well 
inured  to  the  mountain  by  their  agility 
and  strength,  were  always  a-head  of  me. 
At  length  we  turned  round  a  summit  of 
the  ridge,  and,  all  at  once,  obtained  a 
partial  sight  of  the  object  of  our  wishes. 
The  point  we  had  arrived  at  was  above 
the  crater ;  we  then  continued  to  descend, 
and  to  advance,  until  it  suddenly  burst 
into  a  fuller  view,  with  a  most  imposing 
and  appalling  effect.  Here  we  took  up 
our  station  to  await  the  approach  of 
night ;  and  in  this  awful  spot  enjoyed 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles 
that  nature  can  display. 

'*  The  crater  is  about  one-third  of  the 
way  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
is  continually  burning,  with  frequent 
explosions,  and  a  constant  ejection  of 
fiery  matter  :  it  is  of  a  circular  form, 
and  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  yards 
in  diameter,  with  a  yellow  eflJorescence 
adhering  to  its  sides,  as  to  those  of 
iEtna.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
we  perceived  an  undulating  ignited  sub- 
stance, which,  at  short  intervals,  rose 
and  fell  in  great  agitation ;  and,  when 
swollen  to  the  utmost  height,  burst  with 
a  violent  explosion,  and  a  discharge  of 
red-hot  stones,  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  ac- 
companied with  showers  of  ashes  and 
sand,  and  a  strong  sulphureous  smell. 
The  masses  are  usually  thrown  up  to 
the  height  of  from  sixty  or  seventy  to 
three  hundred  feet ;  but  some,  the  de- 
scent of  which  I  computed  to  occupy 
from  nine  to  twelve  seconds,  must  have 
ascended  above  a  thousand.  In  the 
moderate  ejections,  the  stones  in  their 
ascent  gradually  diverged,  like  a  grand 
pyrotechnical  exhibition,  and  fell  into 
the  abyss  again  ;  except  on  the  side  next 
the  sea,  where  they  rolled  down  in  quick 
succession,  after  bounding  from  the  de- 
clivity to  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
water.  A  few  fell  near  us,  into  which, 
while  in  their  fluid  state,  we  thrust  small 
pieces  of  money,  as  memorials  for  friends. 

"  I  enjoyed  this  superb  sight  until 
nearly  ten  o'clock  ;  and,  as  it  was  un- 
commonly dark,  our  situation  was  the 
more  dreadful  and  grand,  for  every  ex- 
plosion shewed  the  abrupt  precipice  be- 
neath, and  the  foam  of  the  furious  waves 


breaking  against  the  rocks,  so  far  below 
us  as  to  be  unheard  ;  while  the  detona- 
tions of  the  volcano  shook  the  very 
ground  we  sat  on.  At  length,  the  night 
getting  excessively  cold,  I  determined  to 
descend,  and  accordingly  was  conducted 
down  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  (a  com- 
paratively easy  journey),  by  which  we 
rapidly  reached  the  vineyards,  our  feet 
sinking  ancle  deep  at  each  step ;  and  in 
about  an  hour  we  entered  the  cottage  of 
oneof  my  guides,  the  hospitable  Saverio." 
Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth. 


SYMBOLS. 

The  metaphorical  use  of  images  must 
have  very  soon  followed  the  direct  one, 
for  we  find  traces  of  the  same  employ- 
ment of  an  older  class  of  signs  among 
nations,  before  their  acquaintance  with 
even  the  first  kind  of  writing.  Of  this 
a  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  by 
Herodotus,  in  the  significant  intimation 
of  the  Scythian  prince  to  Darius,  when 
invading  his  territories,  which  was  con- 
veyed under  the  symbols  of  a  bird,  a 
mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows.  The 
present,  though  unaccompanied  by  any 
explanation,  was  rightly  understood  by 
the  Persians,  and  interpreted  by  them  to 
signify  that  "  unless  they  could  ascend 
into  the  air  like  birds  ;  or  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  earth  like  mice  ;  or  plunge 
into  the  fens  like  frogs ;  they  should  in- 
evitably perish  by  the  arrows  of  the 
Scythians." 

The  threatening  message  which  was 
thus  interpreted,  was  not  sent  to  Darius, 
until  after  he  had  been  induced,  by  the 
apparent  flight  of  the  Scythians,  to  pen- 
etrate so  far  into  their  country,  and  to 
stay  so  long  that  his  resources  were  com- 
pletely exhausted  ;  for  the  Scythians  in 
their  retreat  destroyed  every  thing  that 
could  be  made  use  of,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  fill  up  all  the  wells  and 
springs  in  their  way.  Thus  in  the  late 
eventful  war,  the  crafty  veteran  Kou- 
tousoff,  by  holding  out  fallacious  hopes 
of  his  sovereign's  accepting  the  proffered 
terir)s  of  peace,  inveigled  Napoleon  into 
remaining  at  Moscow,  entirely  beyond 
the  time  that  prudence  would  have  war- 
ranted. Indeed  the  campaign  of  Darius, 
as  described  by  Herodotus,  tallies  sur- 
prisingly in  a  number  of  particulars  with 
that  of  the  French  in  Russia.  The 
ancient  Cossacks  adopted  the  same  gen- 
eral mode  of  defence  as  the  modern  ones; 
they  also  outwitted  their  southern  inva- 
ders, notwithstanding  their  superior 
military  skill,  very  nearly  in  the  same 
manner,  and  nearly  with  the  same  results. 

I)K.    WALL. 
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MARCOUF. 

from  the  french  of  eveline 
de'sormery. 

(^For  the  Parterre.) 

I  love  the  Baroness  de  C  *  *  • :  nothing 
can  surpass  the  sweetness  of  her  look, 
the  goodness  of  her  heart,  nor  the  grace- 
fulness of  her  imagination.  The  can- 
dour of  childhood  still  adds  to  the  charm 
of  her  expressive  physiognomy,  on  which 
time  has  forgotten  to  mark  his  progress. 
She  is  a  woman  both  amiable  and  witty, 
and  this  enchanting  ensemble  is  not,  in 
her,  spoilt  by  presumption.  She  loves 
to  relate  what  her  memory  has  preserved 
of  the  past,  and  the  interest  of  what  she 
does  relate  is  increased  by  her  simple 
yet  elegant  diction,  in  which  the  ton  of 
good  society  predominates  without  affec- 
tation. Her  hearers  are  surprised  to 
find  so  much  pleasure  in  tales  that  are 
without  exaggeration  or  theatrical  display. 

She  came  last  week  to  spend  a  day 
with  us.  We  slightly  touched  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  present  time,  and  then  we 
spoke  of  the  hundred  days,  and  the 
second  invasion :  she  recollected  several 
anecdotes  of  that  period.  The  following 
one  I  have  remembered  in  nearly  the 
same  terms  in  which  she  related  it  to  us, 
not  that  it  is  the  most  interesting,  but 
my  truant  memory  will  not  furnish  me 
with  any  of  the  others,  so  I  will  try 
to  relate  this  in  the  same  words  that  I 
heard  it. 

Now  listen,  for  it  is  Madame  de 
C  *  •  *  who  speaks. 

In  1813,  I  spent  a  few  days  at  Anieres 
with  Madame  de  Bremen,  an  old  friend 
of  my  family.  Tlie  public  mind,  tired 
of  political  agitation,  was  not  yet  tran- 
quillised,  and  events  which  excited  joy 
in  some,  rent  the  hearts  of  others.  If 
new  interests  sprung  up  with  new  cir- 
cumstances, immense  fortunes  were 
dashed  to  pieces  with  a  crash,  and  in 
their  fall  swept  away  with  them  the 
military  glory  of  the  country.  Family 
ties  were  burst  asunder ;  the  heart  agi- 
tated by  so  many  different  emotions, 
knew  not  where  to  find  its  equilibrium  : 
such  was  the  position  of  two  thirds  of 
France. 

However,  there  were  some  decided 
characters,  who  zealously  embraced  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  their  prominent 
situations  placed  them,  without  regard, 
either  on  the  right  or  left ;  and  those 
who  dared  not  make  up  their  minds 
between  these  two  rocks,   found  them- 


selves exceedingly  embarrassed  in  their 
deportment  and  affections.  Every  thing 
was  arbitrary  at  this  period,  and  before 
asking  after  your  health,  you  were  asked 
what  your  opinion  was.  I  had  mine, 
but  it  was  disinterested,  and  consisted 
entirely  of  sentiments,  so  that  I  knew 
not  what  to  do  when  it  was  in  opposition 
to  that  of  a  friend's.  I  almost  wished 
then,  had  it  been  possible,  to  change  it. 

To  avoid  this  confliction  of  opposite 
emotions,  I  took  refuge  at  Madame  de 
Bremen's.  She  received  me  as  an  old 
friend. 

"  You  have  just  come  at  the  right 
time,"  said  she  ;  "  we  are  overwhelmed 
with  melancholy.  We  have  such  an  in- 
teresting guest,  a  young  foreigner,  who 
is  very  ill.  I  must  introduce  you  to  him. 
You  will  then  feel  the  charm  which  binds 
us  to  this  unfortunate  youth,  who  has 
hardly  seated  himself  at  the  feast  of  life 
before  the  cup  is  dashed  from  his  lips. 
This  is  the  hour  at  which  I  generally 
visit  him  ;  follow  me,  dear  Adele." 

I  descended  the  staircase  with  her  to 
the  groundfloor.  The  invalid  occupied 
a  small  room,  the  windows  of  which 
opened  on  to  a  lawn  enamelled  with 
thousands  of  flowers.  A  couch  was 
placed  near  the  window ;  one  of  the 
blinds  only  half  closed,  allowed  a  streak 
of  liglit  to  enter,  which  reflected  on  some 
light-coloured  hangings;  this  sunbeam 
reached  the  young  man,  and  playing 
among  his  flaxen  locks,  looked  like  a 
glorious  halo  surrounding  him.  His 
pale  forehead,  his  deep  blue  eyes,  the 
melancholy  smile  which  played  about  his 
discoloured  lips,  all  gave  to  that  face  yet 
so  beautiful,  an  expression  half  celestial. 

At  the  foot  of  the  couch,  squatting 
down  like  an  Asiatic  slave,  clothed  in  a 
foreign  uniform,  his  forehead  supported 
by  both  his  hands,  appeared  a  figure 
plunged  in  deep  and  sorrowful  medi- 
tation; the  entrance  of  Madame  de  Bre- 
mon  did  not  disturb  him,  but  at  the 
sound  of  a  slight  fit  of  coughing  the 
soldier  raised  his  head  immediately  and 
cast  on  the  poor  youth  a  rapid  glance  full 
of  anxiety.  The  savage  physiognomy  of 
the  Cossack  offered  a  mixture  of  affection 
and  wiidness  which  nothing  can  express; 
these  two  shades,  so  opposite,  blended  at 
this  moment,  and  gave  to  this  mute 
scene  a  character  of  originality  whicli  a 
skilful  limner  might  produce,  but  of 
which  the  most  minute  recital  would 
remain  below  reality.  I  contemplated 
this  picture  as  an  artist,  but  soon,  invo- 
luntarily I  listened  with  more  interest  to 
what  they  were  saying  around  me ;  and 
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when  I  left  the  room  to  give  place  to  the 
physician,  I  felt  as  sad  and  as  interested 
as  Madame  de  Bremen. 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  doctor  joined 
us:  "Well!"  exclaimed  my  friend, 
"  what  news?    Is  he  not  a  little  better?" 

"Decidedly  not;  in  a  few  days  your 
guest  will  have  left  this  world  for  a  more 
quiet  dwelling  place.  He  is  at  the  first 
and  last  event  of  his  life.  Ah  !  what 
will  become  of  his  mother?"  continued 
the  doctor,  "  they  have  just  written  to 
her  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  she  will  arrive  in  time  to  see 
her  poor  George  again,  as  amiable  as  he 
is  beautiful.  Dear  Madame  de  Krudner ! 
she  will  indeed  have  cause  to  weep.  All 
the  Russian  officers  who  know  her  son 
load  him  with  proofs  of  affection,  and 
Marcouf,  his  Cossack,  never  leaves  him ; 
but  nothing  can  reanimate  the  sources  of 
life ;  each  dawn  sees  them  wasting  away." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Bre- 
mon,  "we  have  been  unfortunate  in 
receiving  him  here;  it  will  break  my 
heart  !" 

"  Console  yourself,"  replied  the  doctor, 
"  by  remembering  that  he  might  have 
fallen  into  less  generous  hands.  Others 
might  have  seen  in  this  amiable  youth, 
striding  so  rapidly  towards  the  tomb, 
nothing  but  a  Russian." 

"  Alas  !  doctor,  that  was  precisely  the 
case  with  us  the  first  few  days,  but  by 
degrees  this  impression  was  effaced,  and 
gave  place  to  the  most  lively  compassion. 
It  was  almost  affection,  which  succeeded 
to  our  national  antipathy,  and  we  weep 
for  our  guest  as  for  a  friend." 

In  fact,  the  tears  stood  in  Madame  de 
Bremen's  eyes.  The  doctor  took  his 
leave,  promising  to  return  the  next  day. 
He  had  hardly  gone  before  several  Rus- 
sian officers  entered  the  chateau.  They 
went  to  the  young  Baron  de  Krudner's 
apartment.  Madame  de  Bremon,  an- 
noyed at  the  length  of  their  visit,  which 
might  fatigue  the  invalid,  sent  to  beg 
they  would  leave  him  to  take  some  rest. 
At  that  moment  they  came  to  announce 
to  her  that  an  officer  enveloped  in  a 
cloak,  wished  to  speak  to  her.  She 
desired  he  might  be  asked  in ;  and  Colo- 
nel Pressan,  her  brother,  appeared  before 
us.  Faithful,  unto  the  last  moment,  to 
the  Emperor,  he  came  from  the  army  of 
the  Loire,  the  fate  of  which  was  not  yet 
finally  determined  on.  The  joy  of  Ma- 
dame de  Bremon  was  excessive,  for  her 
anxiety  for  her  brother  had  been  very 
great.  Her  first  transport  being  a  little 
calmed,  he  asked  her  if  she  could  with 
safety  give  him  an  asylum  for  the  present. 


"  You  have  interpreted  my  wishes, 
dear  brother ;  but  for  a  few  days  keep 
quiet.  You  must  have  your  meals  in 
your  own  room,  and  I  think  these  slight 
precautions  will  suffice.  They  speak  of 
an  amnesty  being  offered  to  the  army  of 
the  Loire  :  each  will  then  return  to  his 
own  fireside." 

"  What  generosity  !"  exclaimed  M.  de 
Pressan,  with  bitterness;  "what!  serious- 
ly you  think  they  will  be  magnanimous 
enough  to  forgive  us  for  having  defended 
our  country?  I  have  heard  some  great 
politicians  repeat  more  than  once,  that 
their  power  could  not  be  tranquil  till  we 
were  all  shot,  without  any  form  of 
law." 

"  You  are  soured  by  adversity,  dear 
brother,  calm  yourself.  In  a  little  time 
this  tempest  will  be  stilled:  and  we  shall 
see  happier  days." 

"  I  count  not  on  them,  but  sister  I  will 
not  afflict  you  with  my  sad  presentiments 
— will  you  direct  me  to  the  apartment 
you  destine  for  me?" 

"  It  is  the  same  as  you  usually  have," 
replied  she. 

"What,  are  you  not  afraid  of  my 
being  denounced  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  you  have  never  be- 
trayed any  one,  not  even  glory,  a  mis- 
tress faithful  in  misfortune.  I  am  sure 
of  my  servants ;  the  comers  and  goers 
inspire  me  with  less  confidence,  so  you 
had  better  retire." 

M.  de  Pressan  after  a  few  minutes 
retired  to  his  own  apartment. — I  went  to 
mine  to  dress  for  dinner. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Colonel 
one  morning  entered  his  sister's  room, 
and  said  to  her  "Caroline,  inform  me 
who  is  that  young  man,  so  thin  and  pale, 
whom  I  met  in  the  avenue  of  acacias? 
My  dog.  Trilby,  ran  familiarly  towards 
him  :  the  poor  dying  youth  caressed  him 
with  affection  ;  I  wished  to  approach, 
but  an  odd  figure,  partly  man,  partly 
monkey,  partly  bear,  stood  in  a  contem- 
plative attitude  before  this  elegant  phan- 
tom of  a  young  man,  a  true  type  of  the 
beau  ideal.  God  forgive  me  !  it  was  an 
angel,  smiling,  before  leaving  this  world, 
at  the  happy  vanities  which  encumber  it. 
What  surprised  me  the  most,  was  the 
affecting  look  of  that  strange  physiogno- 
my, fixed  on  the  beautiful  dying  sylph, 
with  an  expression  so  singular:  certainly 
that  look  belongs  either  to  a  devil  or  a 
Cossack." 

"  So  it  does, "  replied  Madame  de 
Bremon.  "Poor  Marcouf!  nothing  will 
console  him  for  the  loss  of  George  de 
Krudner." 
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"  What  did  you  say,  sister?  that  name 
18  either  Prussian,  Austrian,  or  Rus- 
sian." 

"  So  it  is,  dear  brother." 

"How  does  it  happen,"  replied  the 
Colonel,  "that  I  find  established  here,  like 
a  child  of  the  house,  one  of  those  cursed 
foreigners  ?" 

"  He  is  dying,"  said  Madame  de  Bre- 
men in  a  low  voice,  "and  to  me  he  has  no 
longer  a  country." 

"But  what  threw  him  in  your  way?" 

"  Chance :  they  were  seeking  for  a 
pure  air  for  him,  in  order  to  re-establish 
his  health,  and  he  was  billeted  on  me. 
I  might  have  met  with  a  more  trouble- 
some guest,  but  not  with  one  which  will 
cause  me  more  sorrow ;  for  notwith- 
standing all  our  care,  he  is  getting  worse 
and  worse  every  day,  and  we  cannot  but 
feel  a  real  grief  for  him." 

"  Has  he  no  relation  to  take  care  of 
him?" 

"  Alas!  no;  the  staff  of  his  corps  in 
the  army  come  to  visit  him  regularly  ;  he 
has  only  a  mother  living,  unfortunate 
woman!" 

"  Do  you  know  her?" 

"  Oh,  no;  but  poor  Marcouf  has  re- 
lated George's  history  to  me  :  his  father, 
Baron  Krudner  commanded  a  regiment, 
and  wished  to  take  his  son  with  him  to 
the  army,  but  the  young  man,  rendered 
delicate  by  having  grown  so  fast,  was  not 
in  a  state  to  support  the  fatigues  of  war. 
His  mother  entreated,  begged  with 
clasped  hands  that  he  would  leave  her 
her  only  child ;  her  prayers,  her  tears, 
were  useless,  she  was  forced  to  resign 
herself  to  her  fate,  and  her  son  came  to 
France,  fighting  by  the  side  of  his  father. 
The  delight  of  wielding  a  sword  ani- 
mated George  for  some  time,  sufficiently 
to  prevent  him  feeling  the  exhaustion  of 
his  strength.  But  Madame  de  Krudner's 
presentiment  was  soon  verified ;  the  father 
was  killed  at  ****,  and  the  son  without 
receiving  a  single  wound,  has  come  to 
breathe  his  last  near  Paris.  Not  yet 
seventeen,  his  youth  is  consumed  by  a 
disease  beyond  the  reacli  of  art.  Is  he 
not  sufficiently  to  be  pitied  without  de- 
priving him  of  the  compassion  which  is 
so  much  his  due?" 

"  He  is  fortunate  in  inspiring  you 
with  it." 

"  Well,  let  us  go  and  see  George : 
Adele,  will  you  come  with  us?"' 

I  immediately  arose,  and  we  all  three 
proceeded  towards  the  avenue  of  acacias, 
where  Marcouf  had  placed  his  dear  in- 
valid. At  our  approach  he  smiled.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  passing  moment 


in  which  the  frail  bark  already  touched 
the  other  shore ;  that  lovely  face,  where, 
in  spite  of  the  shades  of  death,  wandered 
some  of  the  fugitive  joys  of  youth,  will 
never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  A 
shade  of  hope  still  animated  his  large 
eyes,  from  whence,  from  time  to  time, 
were  darted  those  expressive  and  tender 
glances  which  seemed  to  implore  the 
affection  of  every  breathing  thing.  We 
all  knew  that  but  few  more  suns  would 
rise  for  him,  and  our  sorrowful  and 
anxious  looks  ill  corresponded  to  his.  M. 
de  Pressan  whispered  to  me  — "  For 
heaven's  sake,  let  us  go ;  I  am  over- 
powered at  the  sight  of  this  unfortunate 
child."  He  walked  away,  and  we  fol- 
lowed him,  returning  George's  parting 
adieus. 

For  some  time  no  visible  alteration 
took  place  in  the  situation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  chateau,  excepting, 
perhaps,  that  M.  de  Pressan,  being  ac- 
customed to  see  George  and  his  Cossack 
every  day,  felt  his  compassion  for  the 
young  baron  increasing  daily. 

The  window  of  my  room  opened  in 
front  of  the  avenue  of  acacias.  Hidden 
behind  the  blind,  to  breathe  the  balmy 
air  of  the  morning,  I  observed  Marcouf 
sitting,  as  usual,  at  the  end  of  the  bench, 
which  was  covered  with  cushions  and 
pillows,  and  where  was  reposing  his 
dear  invalid.  The  Cossack  fixed  upon 
George  that  anxious  and  piercing  glance 
which  resembles  a  faithful  dog  seeking, 
in  the  countenance  of  his  master,  the 
expression  of  a  desire  or  wish, — when 
a  plaintive  cry  escaped  from  his  broad 
chest ;  the  colonel  was  at  his  side  in  an 
instant. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Marcouf?" 

"  Ah  !  gossoudar,*  master  of  mine, 
die  I  quick  !  let  us  carry  him  to  the 
chateau." 

And  without  calling  for  any  other 
assistance,  M.  de  Pressan  immediately 
obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Russian  soldier, 
tlie  sight  of  whose  uniform  had  so  much 
sliocked  his  French  heart.  Useless 
haste  !  George  no  longer  stood  in  need 
of  their  assistance. 

The  chateau  became  very  dull ;  this 
sick  youth  had  interested  all  hi  ats,  and, 
in  spite  of  one's  self  each  had  ,i(Hirished 
some  hope.  But  how  can  I  give  an  idea 
of  the  heart-rending  cries  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  mute  grief  of  Marcouf. 

The  Russian  general  ordered  the 
funeral  to  be  conducted  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Baron's  country.      Two 

•  Gossoudar,  in  llie  Kiissian  language,  sigiiifiei 
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days  after,  the  coffin  was  brought.  I  had 
never  in  all  my  life,  seen  any  thing  like 
it :  instead  of  a  bier  like  ours,  it  was  a 
true  corheille  de  mariage,  lined  with  pink 
and  white  satin.  The  body  was  care- 
fully placed  in  it,  in  grand  military  cos- 
tume, clothed  in  the  uniform  he  wore  on 
state  occasions  ;  the  head  and  hands  alone 
remained  uncovered.  They  strewed  this 
elegant  couch  with  flowers,  and  then 
placed  it  in  a  leaden  coffin.  The  officers 
of  the  staff  came  with  crape  on  their 
arms  to  salute  their  young  companion, 
and,  as  a  proof  of  their  attachment,  gave 
a  farewell  kiss  to  his  sub-lieutenant's 
epaulette. 

During  this  ceremony,  Marcouf  re- 
mained immovable  at  the  foot  of  the 
coffin  ;  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
no  longer  expressed  that  deep  anxiety 
which  formerly  told  so  well  his  affection 
and  devotion.  All  hope  had  abandoned 
him  :  nothing  remained  for  him  but 
grief,  to  which  he  could  perceive  neitlier 
end  nor  remedy. 

After  some  moments  of  silent  medi- 
tation we  heard  the  rolling  of  the  drums, 
and  the  procession  with  their  arms 
reversed,  began  to  march  towards  the 
eastern  church-yard. 

Madame  de  Bremon  and  I  wept,  weak 
creatures  that  we  are,  destined  to  regrets 
and  tears,  and  whose  hearts  receive  so 
quickly  the  least  impression  of  sorrow. 
To  our  great  surprise,  M.  de  Pressan 
wept  also :  the  next  morning  he  did  not 
come  down  to  breakfast,  the  only  repast 
at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  join  us, 
indeed  he  did  not  make  his  appearance 
till  two  o'clock, 

"  Where  have  you  been,  brother  ?"  ex- 
claimed Madame  de  Bremon,  "you  look 
even  sadder  than  we  do.  Ah  !  you  have 
made  me  feel  quite  anxious." 

"1  have  just"  said  he,  "been  fulfilling 
a  pious  duty  :  I  could  not  think  of  allow- 
ing George  to  appear  before  his  Maker 
without  receiving  the  eternal  adieu  of  an 
old  French  soldier.  I  am  come  from 
the  church-yard,  where  our  poor  young 
friend  is  not  yet  buried;  his  coffin  is 
still  open,  they  have  raised  a  slight  roof 
above  it;  he  appears  like  a  young  bride 
reposing  on  satin  and  roses,  or,  rather 
like  a  traveller,  who,  tired  witli  his  jour- 
ney, has  fallen  asleep  in  an  arbour  of 
flowers,  dreaming  of  his  hours  of  joy 
and  love,  which  the  future  promises  him. 
Ah  !  sister  you  were  right,  how  unfor- 
tunate for  his  poor  mother  to  lose  thus 
the  consolation  of  her  life,  and  the  hope 
of  her  old  age." 

While   saying    these    words,    M.   de 


Pressan  kept  his  hand  before  his  face  : 
when  he  removed  it,  his  eyes  were  red  ; 
my  friend  and  I  wept  bitterly. 

About  two  weeks  after,  St.  Francis' 
day  occurred,  the  fete  of  the  master  of 
the  house.  In  spite  of  the  painful  re- 
membrances of  the  preceding  days  every 
one  was  hastening  to  congratulate  M. 
de  Bremon;  when  the  servant  came  to 
tell  Madg.me  de  Bremon,  that  some  one 
wanted  to  speak  to  her. 

"Who  can  it  be?" 

"It  is  Marcouf,"  replied  the  servant. 

"Oil  will  go." 

"No,  no,"  replied  M.  de  Bremon, 
from  whom  the  bitterest  grief  never 
forced  a  sigh.  "  Now  ladies,  you  shall 
admire  a  Cossack  of  a  rare  species :  during 
the  two  months  he  has  remained  here, 
no  one  has  seen  him  pass  the  limits  of 
the  most  austere  sobriety.  Poor  Mar- 
couf, he  was  our  Russian  officer's  Cossack 
— that  handsome  Baron  de  Krudner." 

"  O  yes  !  yes,  ask  him  up,"  ex- 
claimed all  the  ladies  at  once. 

A  few  minutes  after,  Marcouf  was  in- 
troduced into  the  drawing  room,  and 
without  even  casting  a  glance  on  those 
faces  which  expressed  so  much  benevo- 
lent curiosity,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  Madame  de  Bremon,  and 
placing  at  her  feet  a  coarse  linen  cloth, 
not  of  the  purest  white,  he  opened  it  in 
silence,  and  then  said  : 

"  Kind  lady,  for  you  is  this  little 
animal,  who  will  love  you  always  like 
Marcouf.  Marcouf  is  going.  He  will 
love  you  afar  off,  but  this  little  dog  will 
love  you  when  by  your  side.  When  you 
see  him  gay  and  merry,  you  say :  that 
is  like  Marcouf,  when  he  hoped  to  live 
always  with  M.  George,  but  Marcouf  will 
never  more  be  gay  and  happy,  except 
when  he  t) links  of  the  kind  lady  who  wept 
witli  him  for  M.  George." 

Thus  concluded  the  harangue  of  the 
Cossack,  for  the  rest  was  lost  in  his  sobs, 
which  he  could  not  restrain.  Some  of 
the  spectators  followed  his  example,  and 
I  think  that  even  M.  de  Bremon  re- 
gretted having  caused  this  sorrowful 
burst  of  emotion. 

Marcouf  left  the  room  :  Madame  de 
Bremon  wished  to  induce  him  to  re- 
main at  the  chateau  till  the  next  day, 
but  she  could  not  succeed.  To  all  her 
invitations  he  only  answered  :  "  The 
regiment,  the  regiment." 

His  corps  of  the  army  returned  to 
Russia.  In  vain  M.  de  Pressan  begged 
of  him  to  accept  some  money;  "No!" 
replied  he,  "  I  give  the  little  dog — not 
sell  it.      INIarcouf  is  poor ;  he  bring  all 
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he  possess  here;  but  will  only  takeaway 
the  remembrance  of  the  khidness  he  has 
received." 

January  18,  1836. 


M.   A.  w. 


A  COMPLAINT 
AGAINST    BIOGRAPHIES. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  species  of  composi- 
tion more  difficult  than  biographical 
memoirs,  and  more  delightful  when  well 
done.  The  life  of  the  most  undistin- 
guished individual,  properly  delineated, 
has  ils  interest.  That  of  persons  of  dis- 
tinction for  genius  or  virtue,  possesses  a 
double  charm. 

The  histories  of  literary  men  are  gene- 
rally prefaced  by  some  apology,  to  the 
effect   that   as    their    days    having  been 
spent   in  retirement  and  seclusion,   the 
reader  must  not  expect  any  interesting 
incidents — that  their  existence  has  glided 
on  smoothly  and  evenly,  in  the  quiet  of 
their  own  library  and  their  own  thoughts, 
and  that,  consequently,  it  furnishes  few 
materials  for  the  biographer.      I   never 
can  fully  sympathise  with  an  author  who 
gives  this  excuse.     Either  his  subject  is 
really  unworthy  to  be  perpetuated,  or  he 
does    not   understand    it.       What !     are 
there   no  interesting    themes    of  specu- 
lation,   except    in    the  outward    world? 
Do  war  and  famine,    and   robbery   and 
imprisonment,    travelling,    and    all    the 
vicissitudes  which  checker  the  external 
path  of  life  comprehend  all  that  is  worthy 
of  note  ?  are  there  no  changes  and  trans- 
formations in   the  mind   of  a   scholar? 
Does  the  effect  upon  his  opinions  of  the 
incidents,  however  trifling,  which  have 
varied  his  career,  offer  no  materials  ?    Is 
it  nothing  to  trace  a  great  work   to   its 
origin,  to  study  and  analyse  a  thinking 
character,  to  follow  the  startling  shadows 
of  imagination,  and  to  detect  the  causes 
of  those    peculiarities    which    generally 
characterise  literary  men  ?     To  the  re- 
flecting,    these    examinations    must    be 
eminently  attractive.     1  think  the  life  of 
an  author,   who  has  written  well,   and 
with   whose   works   the    public    are    ac- 
quainted, is  more  tempting  reading  than 
that  of  a  warrior  or  a   king.      We  are 
never  tired  of  cultivating  a  familiarity 
with  his  ways  of  thinking  and  of  writing, 
and  with  the  effects  of  his  works  on  his 
own  personal  feelings.    We  wish  to  know 
precisely  in  wliat  way  he  was  accustomed 
to  write.      Did   he   compose  rapidly  or 
slowly  ?      Did  he  toil  reluctantly  or  with 
enthusiasm]    Did  he  study  other  authors, 
or  form  his  style  according  to  his  own 
taste  alone  ?     Had  he  leisure,  or  are  his 


productions  sent  forth  in  the  intervals  of 
other  occupations  ?    Did  he  enjoy  health  ? 
What  was  his  private  character?     Was 
he  the  same  to  his  personal  friends  in 
propria  persona  as  in  his  works?      Did 
he     practise     the     morality     which     he 
preached?      Those  beautiful  sentiments 
which  charm  us  in  his  pages,   did  they 
appear  in  his  actions  and  conversation? 
Then,  his  appearance  and   manners  be- 
come topics  of  curiosity.      You  gaze  ea- 
gerly upon   a  letter  or   private  journal, 
not  intended  for  the  public   eye.     You 
are   anxious    to    discern    the    difference 
between  the  man  and   the  author — be- 
tween Hamlet  before  the  audience  in  his 
studied    attitudes    and    professional    de- 
clamation, and  Hamlet  behind  the  scenes 
scolding  the  prompter,  jesting  with  his 
uncle,  or  supping  with  the  ghost.      Here 
lies   the  biographer's  delicate  art.      He 
has  to  shew  us  the  two,  to  reveal  much 
that  will  astonish,  and  explain  as  well  as 
reveal.      To  this  a  kindred  sentiment,  or 
genius,  or,  at  least,  something  approach- 
ing  it,    are    necessary;    otherwise,    the 
grossest  errors  are  to   be  apprehended. 
It  requires  much  intelligence  to  discover 
which  part  the  author  acts,  and  which  is 
real.      It  is  not  uncommon   to  find  his 
private  demeanour  the  most  opposite  from 
that  to  be  expected  from  his  works,  and 
a  charge  of  hypocrisy  is  thus,  sometimes, 
alleged     against     him.        His     writings 
breathe  morality  and  sentiment,  humour 
and  feeling,  while  himself  appears  desti- 
tute of  those  attributes.     Now,  who  shall 
decide  whether  his  real  character  is  more 
truly   revealed   in   his  works    or  in   his 
actions?      It    is    certain,    that    a    man's 
actions  are  not  solely  the  emanations  of 
his  own  will,  but  are  influenced  by  many 
agencies  over  which  he  has  no,   or  but 
partial,   control.       A    very  poor  author 
may  write  charmingly  on  charity,  while 
his  hand  never  bestows  alms;  or  he  may 
depict    all    the   horrors    of  any   vice   to 
which  he  may  have  fallen  the  victim,  and 
from  which  he  may  be  unable  to  extricate 
himself.     Hamlet,  sometimes,  jests  and 
carouses   behind   the    scenes   to   hide  a 
broken  heart,   while  he  breathes  all  his 
real  agony  on  the  stage,  in  saying,  "  Oh, 
that  the  Everlasting   had  not  fixed   his 
canon    'gainst    self-slaughter."        Many 
celebrated  men  have,  doubtless,  descended 
to  us  from  the  past,  totally  distorted  by 
the    stupidity   of  biographers   from   the 
"fair  proportions"  of  their  real  charac- 
ters.     Who  knows  now  what  might  have 
been    the    true    thoughts    of    Cataline? 
What    might    have    been    his    wrongs? 
What  his  intentions  ?     He  was  the  losing 
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party,  and  the  mark  of  ignominy  was 
stamped  upon  him.  It  is  said,  that  he 
squandered  away  his  fortune  by  de- 
baiichery — that  it  was  his  intention  to 
plunder  the  treasury,  extirpate  the 
senate,  and  set  Rome  on  fire — that  he 
murdered  his  own  brother,  and  attempted 
other  and  even  yet  more  atrocious  crimes. 
From  the  weight  of  testimony,  and  the 
unanimity  of  public  opinion,  I  doubt 
not  the  truth  of  these  charges.  But  it 
is,  nevertheless,  possible,  that  Cataline 
might  have  much  to  say  in  his  defence, 
which  would  extenuate  his  guilt,  and 
soften  the  harshest  of  his  modern  judges. 
I  should  like  to  hear  his  shade  appeal 
from  the  verdict  of  his  contemporaries — 
it  might  elicit  interesting  facts.  We 
may  be  sure,  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  such  things  in  our  times,  that 
nothing  has  been  left  unsaid  of  Cataline, 
which  the  most  excited  imagination  could 
invent ;  and  when  we  hear  of  the  report, 
that  he  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators 
drank  human  blood  in  order  to  render 
their  oaths  more  firm  and  inviolable,  we 
are  half  led  to  suspect,  at  leas^  the  pos- 
sibility that  Ihis,  as  well  as  numei'ous 
other  imputations  cast  against  him,  were 
untrue  ;  and  that,  if  he  were  guilty,  his 
guilt  has  been  visited  with  a  dispropor- 
tionate degree  of  odium.  It  has  been 
said,  that  Julius  Csesar  was  not,  at  first, 
averse  to  the  designs  of  Cataline. 

There  are  numerous  dangers  into 
which  biographers  are  apt  to  fall.  Pil- 
kington,  in  his  "Lives  of  the  Painters," 
declares  his  intention  to  compile,  out  of 
the  heterogeneous  materials  before  scat- 
tered through  the  world,  a  collection  of 
biographies  of  that  immortal  class  of 
artists ;  but  he  remarks  that,  in  the 
manuscripts  and  volumes  in  his  hands, 
he  has  found  so  much  merely  relating  to 
their  private  actions  and  affairs,  their 
manner  of  living  in  the  domestic  circle, 
etc.  etc. ,  that  he  wonders  how  persons 
have  patience  to  peruse  them.  He,  there- 
fore, with  a  most  grave  and  sagacious 
dignity  excludes  from  his  "lives,"  every- 
thing appertaining  to  them,  and  presents 
us  with  a  volume  of  critiques  on  paintings. 
Others  fall  into  the  opposite  fault;  and, 
because  many  trifles  are  expressive  of 
character,  they  imagine  all  trifles  must 
be,  and  thus  we  have  a  series  of  incidents 
which  might  and  do  happen  every  day  to 
thousands  of  others,  and  of  sayings  which 
thousands  of  others  every  day  say,  till 
the  identity  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir 
is  lost.  There  are  innumerable  points 
of  character,  which  all  men  possess  in 
common  with  each  other,  and  it  is  these 


which  the  good  sense  of  a  biographer 
could  settle  in  a  line.  Even  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, in  his  "Lives  of  the  Painters," 
apparently  flying  from  the  extreme  of 
Pilkington  to  the  opposite  one,  tells  us, 
of  the  father  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
that  he  used  to  tell  his  wife,  fpunniiig 
upon  her  name,  Tlieophila),  "when  I 
say  ojihi,  you  must  give  coffee — when  I 
say  The,  you  must  give  tea" — a  fact 
equally  illustrative  of  the  artist  and  in- 
teresting to  posterity. 

One  would  think,  that  the  strong, 
good  sense  of  Plutarch  would  have  pre- 
served his  pages  from  trifles  such  as  these, 
but  the  snare  as  successfully  waylays  the 
Greek  as  the  Briton ;  he  relates  the 
following  "  humorous  sayings"  of  Cicero. 

When  a  slave,  who  was  suspected  of 
being  a  Jew,  would  have  taken  upon 
himself  the  prosecution  of  Verres,  (the 
name  among  the  Romans  was  also  equi- 
valent to  a  boar-pig),  Cicero  said,  "What 
has  a  Jew  to  do  with  swine's  flesh  ?" 

This  Verres  had  an  effeminate  son, 
and  when  the  former  reproached  Cicero 
with  effeminacy,  the  great  Roman  re- 
plied, "  Why  do  you  not  reprove  your 
own  children  ?"  If  Verres  winced  under 
this  "  humorous"  saying,  Verres  must 
have  been  peculiarly  sensitive.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  if  Providence  had  afllicted  him 
with  a  vicious  son,  the  open  allusion  to  it 
might  have  wounded  his  feelings  and 
mortified  his  pride,  but  as  for  the  "  hu- 
mour" of  the  saying,  I,  for  my  part,  see 
in  it  no  more  than  a  vulgar  and  cruel 
attack  upon  the  subject  of  a  domestic 
grief,  (which  should  be  sacred  from 
ridicule),  and  which  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  character  of  Verres, 
or  the  merits  of  the  pending  question. 

Yet  the  Sicilian  prator  was  destined 
to  elicit  more  humour.  Hortensius,  his 
orator,  was  known  to  have  received  from 
him  an  ivory  sphinx,  by  way  of  fee.  "  In 
this  case,"  continues  the  biographer, 
"  Cicero  threw  out  several  enigmatical 
hints  against  Hortensius;  and  when  he 
said  he  knew  not  how  to  solve  riddles, 
Cicero  retorted,  ''  That  is  somewhat 
strange,  when  you  have  a  sphinx  in  your 
house." 

An  insolent  orator,  Vatinius,  was  re- 
markable for  his  disrespectful  bearing 
toward  the  judges  in  his  pleading;  and, 
to  his  other  vices,  he  added  certain  scro- 
fulous swellings  on  the  neck.  He  applied 
to  Cicero  upon  some  business  which  he 
was  anxious  to  have  speedily  finished, 
and  as  his  request  was  not  immediately 
complied  with,  he  said,  "  I  could  easily 
swallow  such  a  thing,  if  I  were  praetor ;" 
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upon  which  Cicero  turned  toward  him, 
and  made  answer,  "But  I  have  not  so 
large  a  neck." 

Beshrew  me  for  a  Bceottan,  an  this  be 
your  Roman  humour,  we  modern  magis- 
trates could  match  it  bravely  !  The  ward 
courts,  sometimes,  brighten  with  scintil- 
lations as  brilliant.  Mr.  Justice  Swanton 
would  annihilate  the  immortal  prsetor  in 
two  minutes !  By  St.  Patrick,  Mr. 
Casey  would  finish  him  ! 

If  a  memoir  be  not  merely  a  one-sided 
view  of  the  subject,  a  mere  panegyric, 
with  what  feelings  must  a  mother,  a  sis- 
ter, a  son  behold  the  sacrilege  !  If  there 
beats  a  heart  that  personally  loved  poor 
Kean,  with  wliat  shame  and  shrinking 
will  it  follow  the  sinuosities  of  his  un- 
happy career  !  Burns  !  WIio  has  not 
deplored  the  exposure  of  his  frailties, 
and  whispered  to  himself,  "  What  must 
his  wife — his  brother  think  of  this  ?'  It 
is  needless  to  accumulate  examples,  where 
the  sanctuary  of  domestic  life  has  been 
invaded  with  a  ruthless  disregard  alike  of 
the  living  and  the  dead.  Various  periods 
have  been  distinguished  by  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics. We  have  had  ages  of  blind 
ignorance,  of  chivalry,  of  religious  cruelty 
and  corruption.  The  present  is  an  age 
of  books.  The  demand  for  them  is  loud, 
unceasing,  universal  and  indiscriminate. 
The  press  is  the  ruling  agency  ;  with  the 
miraculous  power  of  Aaron's  rod,  it 
swallows  up  all  the  other  influences. 
Books  are  the  manna  on  which  man  is 
becoming  dependent  for  life.  Books  on 
every  theme.  The  diver  depicts  the 
abysses  of  the  ocean.  The  aeronaut  tra- 
ces the  phenomena  of  the  sky.  The 
navigator  scours  the  globe  around,  and 
lays  on  your  table  a  map  of  its  remote 
limits,  its  burning  wastes,  and  its  icy 
confines.  The  astronomer  unfolds  the 
nature  of  other  systems,  weighs  planets, 
and  predicts  the  return  and  departure  of 
comets,  as  if  his  own  hand  were  at  its 
fiery  mane,  to  guide  the  huge  wanderer 
on  its  far  path  ;  and,  while  the  telescope 
annihilates  distance,  bringing  within  the 
small  ken  of  a  human  eye  and  extent  of 
space  broader  than  can  be  grasped  by 
a  human  imagination,  the  microscope 
opens  new  worlds,  within  a  point  invi- 
sible, startling  us  with  the  thought,  that 
the  line  which  mortality  occupies  in  the 
scale  of  creation  has  a  universe  as  far 
beneath  it  as  ours  is  beneath  heaven  ;  and 
now,  that  space  and  time,  and  all  the 
physical  nature  are  traversed  by  the 
human  mind,  the  world  of  our  own 
hearts  broadens  upon  us,  and  we  start  to 
•explore  the  invisible  and  moral  universe 


of  mind   and   character.     It    is  by   the 
silent  thunders  of  the  press  that  these 
tributes  of  knowledge  are  poured  abroad 
upon    mankind.       Nation    cries   out    to 
nation,  and  age  to  age,  and  their  speech 
is  syllabled  in  books  that  fly   with  the 
winds.      This   mighty   change   is   like  a 
great  battle,   where,   perchance,  nations 
are  freed,  but  where  individuals  suffer. 
Thus,  by  the   fashion  of  turning  every- 
thing into   books,  the  world  at  large  is 
benefited,   but  not  without  local  injus- 
tice and  evil,  among  which  is  the  mania 
for  biographies.     To  trace  the  steps  of  a 
Washington    or    a  Trajan   is  a  grateful 
task — nor  is  the  honest  indignation  with 
which    a    lover    of  virtue    exposes    the 
treachery    of  an   Arnold,    or    the  fero- 
city of  a  Caligula,   without  a  propriety 
and  a  justice.       But   the  great  mass  of 
men  are  neither  Washingtons  nor   Cali- 
gulas.       Their     vices    are    weaknesses, 
which  they  themselves  struggle  against, 
and  for  which  you  feel  much   more   in- 
clined to  pity  than  to  condemn   them. 
It  is  of  the   injuries  which   biograpliies 
reflect  on  such,  that  I  speak,  and  of  the 
pleasure  which  the  world  enjoys  in  sanc- 
tioning and  witnessing  that  injury.    How 
heartily  do  we  denounce  the  Romans  for 
assembling  in  an  amphitheatre  to  behold 
mutual  wounds  bestowed  by  gladiators, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  stabs  in- 
flicted   by    many    modern    biographers 
upon  the  reputation  and  characters  of 
their  defenceless  victims,  a  more  cruel 
sport,  although   it  is  one   in   which   the 
public  participate  with  such  hearty  zeal. 
One    consequence    of    the    excessive 
popularity  of  biographies  is  already  appa- 
rent— men  begin  to  speak,  act  and  write 
in  their  private  lives,  as  if  they  were  to 
be  biographized.      A  casual  conversation 
is  carried  on  by  a  great  man,  as  if  a  ste- 
nographer were  watching  at  his  elbow. 
An  artificial  tinge  is  gradually  pervading 
secret  diaries,  men's  lives  are  getting  to 
be  ready-made  biographies,   and,    if  we 
go  on  at  this  rate,  each  will  soon  leave, 
when  he  dies,  an  octavo  of  private  letters 
and  unguarded  sentiments,  opinions  and 
journals,  prepared  for  the  press,  perhaps 
printed  to  hand  and  damp  from  the  pub- 
lisher's desk,  ready  to  be  launched  upon 
the  world  before  the  breath  is  well  out 
of  his  body.    For  my  part,  I  have  serious 
thoughts  of  an  autobiography  ;  for  how- 
ever   insignificant    I   may    be,    I    know 
others   as    much    so,    who   have  reached 
such  an  honour.    I  am  imperceptibly  get- 
ting into  a  habit  of  arranging  my  remin- 
iscences into  the  shape  of  chapters,  and 
of  seizing  any  startling  casual  occurrence 
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as  a  capital  thing  to  point  a  paragraph. 
I  was  nearly  shipwrecked,  sometime  ago, 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  was  the  very 
thing  I  wanted,  to  round  off  my  first 
volume.  w.  cox. 


MISCELLANIES. 

CONNUBIALITIES. 

It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  love  to  feign 
it  where  it  is  not,  or  hide  it  where  it  is  ; 
but  it  Is  easier  counterfeited  than  con- 
cealed. 

The  face  of  her  we  love  is  the  fairest 
of  sights,  and  her  voice  the  sweetest 
harmony  in  the  world. 

A  man  is  more  reserved  in  his  friend's 
concerns  than  his  own ;  a  woman  on  the 
contrary,  keeps  her  own  secret  better 
than  another's. 

A  woman  will  think  herself  slighted 
if  she  is  not  courted,  yet  pretends  to 
know  herself  too  well  to  believe  your 
flattery. 

Absence  is  to  love,  what  fasting  is  to 
tlie  body  ;  a  little  stimulates  it,  but  a 
long  abstinence  is  fatal. 

The  greatest  pleasure  of  life  is  love  ; 
the  greatest  treasure,  contentment;  the 
greatest  possession,  health ;  the  greatest 
ease,  is  sleep ;  and  the  greatest  medicine, 
a  true  friend. 

LUNAR    INFLUENCE. 

In  considering  the  climate  of  tropical 
countries,  the  influence  of  the  moon 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  ; 
if  the  vast  tides  of  the  ocean  are  raised 
from  their  fathomless  beds  by  lunar 
power,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
tlie  tides  of  the  atmosphere  are  liable 
to  a  similar  influence.  The  power  of 
the  moon  is  not  only  visible  over  the  sea- 
sons, but  also  over  vegetable  and  animal 
life.  In  Guyana,  for  instance,  as  regards 
vegetation,  there  are  thirteen  springs  and 
autumns,  for  so  many  times  does  the  sap 
of  trees  ascend  to  the  branches  and  de- 
scend to  the  roots;  and,  as  regards  animal 
life,  I  have  seen,  in  Africa,  the  newly 
littered  young  perish,  in  a  few  hours,  at 
the  mother's  side,  if  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  full  moon  ;  fish  become  rapidly 
putrid,  and  meat,  if  left  exposed,  uncu- 
rable  or  preservable  by  salt. 

TURTLE  INSTINCT. 

The  instinct  with  which  the  sea  turtle 
annually  visit  a  favourite  breeding  spot 
is  very  remarkable.  The  Cayman  isles 
near  Jamaica  are  yearly  frequented  by 
innumerable  shoals  of  these  animals,  who 
cross  the  ocean  from  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras., a  distance  of  450  miles,  without 
the  aid  of  chart  or  compass,  and  with  an 
accuracy  superior  to  the  efforts  of  human 


skill;  it  is  affirmed  that  vessels  which 
have  lost  their  latitude  in  hazy  weather 
have  steered  entirely  by  the  noise  of  the 
turtle  in  swimming.  The  shore  of  the 
Caymans  is  low  and  sandy,  and  conse- 
quently well  adapted  to  hatch  the  turtle 
eggs  ;  and  the  rich  submarine  pasturage 
around  the  islands  affords  abundance  of 
nourishing  herbage,  to  repair  the  waste 
which  must  ensue  after  a  female  lays 
nirte  hundred  eggs. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

"  Foreign  nations  have  no  taste  for  our 
Shakspeare,"  said  Bishop  Sherlock  to 
Voltaire.  "  That  is  true,"  replied  he, 
"  but  they  only  know  him  by  bad  trans- 
lations. Slight  defects  are  exposed,  and 
great  beauties  concealed.  A  man  born 
blind,  can  never  persuade  himself  that  a 
rose  is  beautiful,  when  the  thorns  wound 
his  fingers." 

OPTICAL    EXPERIMENT. 

Place  on  white  paper  a  circular  piece  of 
blue  silk,  about  four  inches  diameter,  in 
the  sunshine  ;  place  on  this  a  circular 
piece  of  yellow  three  inches  in  diameter, 
on  this  a  circle  of  pink  two  inches  in 
diameter,  on  this  a  circle  of  green  one 
inch  in  diameter,  on  this  a  circle  of  in- 
digo half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  making  a 
small  speck  with  ink  in  the  centre— look 
on  this  central  point  steadily  for  a  min- 
ute ;  and  then  closing  your  eyes,  and 
applying  your  hand  at  about  one  inch 
distance  before  them,  so  as  to  prevent  too 
much  light  passing  through  the  eye-lids, 
you  will  see  the  most  beautiful  circles  of 
colours  the  imagination  can  conceive, 
not  only  different  from  the  colours  of  the 
silks  above  mentioned,  but  the  colours 
will  be  perpetually  changing  in  kaleido- 
scope variety  as  long  as  they  exist. —  The 
Anali/st. 

woman's  influence. 
Like  the  olive  tree — said  to  fertilize  the 
surrounding  soil— there  are  some  few 
ministering  angels  in  female  guise  among 
us  all  and  about  our  paths,  who  sweetly 
serve  to  clieer  and  adorn  life.  Our 
amusements  are  insipid  unless  they  con- 
tribute to  them  ;  our  efforts  of  noblest 
ambition  feeble,  unless  they  applaud — 
its  rewards  valueless,  unless  they  share 
them  !  There  are,  too,  some  rude  spirits 
in  the  world,  whose  bolder  nature  female 
influence  admirably  serves  to  refine  and 
temper ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  an  ex- 
treme eulogium  of  the  poet — that  without 
that  influence  many  a  man  had  been  "  a 
brute  indeed  ! ''  The  concurrence  of  both 
sexes  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  our 
being,  as  to  the  existence  of  it: — Man 
niay  make  a  fine  melody,  but  woman  is 
also  required,  to  make  up  harmony. 
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Page  104. 


THE  PIRATE'S  TREASURE. 

After  many  months  of  anxious  and 
painful  expectancy,  I  at  length  succeeded 
in  obtaining  my  appointment  to  the  situ- 
ation I  had  so  ardently  wished  for.  Des- 
pairing at  my  apparent  want  of  success, 
I  had  given  up  all  hopes,  and  had  en- 
gaged to  go  surgeon  in  the  Clydesdale 
to  the  East  Indies,  when  the  favour- 
able result  of  my  friend's  exertions 
changed  the  aspect  of  my  affairs.  My 
instructions  set  forth  the  necessity  of  my 
being  at  Surinam  by  a  certain  day,  other- 
wise I  should  be  too  late  to  join  the  corps 
to  which  I  was  appointed,  which,  on  the 
ceding  up  of  the  place  to  the  Dutch,  was 
to  proceed  to  Canada.  As  it  wanted 
only  two  months  of  that  period,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  inquire  for  some  vessel 
without  loss  of  time.  Giving  up  my 
engagement  with  the  Clydesdale,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  liarbour,  and  after  a  toil- 
some search,  succeeded  in  discovering  a 
ship  chartered  by  a  Glasgow  company 
lying  ready  at  the  west  quay,  and  to  sail 
with  that  evening's  tide.  While  I  stood 
examining  the  vessel  from  the  pier,  two 
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sailors,  who  seemed  to  be  roaming  idly 
about,  stopped,  and  began  to  converse  by 
my  side. 

"  Has  the  old  Dart  got  all  her  hands, 
Tom,"  said  the  one,  "  tiiat  she  has  her 
ensign  up  for  sailing?"  Tliey  say  she  is 
sold  to  the  lubberly  Dutchmen  now — 
what  cheer  to  lend  her  a  hand  out,  and 
get  our  sailing  penny  for  a  glass  of  grog?" 
"No,  no,  bad  cheer  !"  replied  the  other  ; 
"  mayhap  I  didn't  tell  you  that  I  made 
a  trip  in  her  four  years  ago ;  and  a 
cleaner  or  livelier  thing  is  not  on  the 
water  !  But  there  is  a  limb  of  the  big 
devil  in  her  that  is  enough  to  cause  her 
to  sink  to  the  bottom.  It  was  in  our 
voyage  out  that  he  did  for  Bill  Burnet  with 
the  pump  sounding-rod,  because  the  little 
fellow  snivelled  a  bit,  and  was  not  handy 
to  jump  when  he  was  ordered  aloft  to  set 
the  fore- royal.  It  was  his  first  voyage, 
and  the  boy  was  mortal  afraid  to  venture ; 
but  the  Captain  swore  he  would  make 
him,  and  in  his  passion  took  him  a  rap 
with  the  iron  rod,  and  killed  him.  When 
he  saw  what  he  had  done,  he  lifted,  and 
hove  him  over  the  side ;  and  many  a  long 
day  the  men  wondered  what  har|  h"fnjne 
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of  little  Bill,  for  they  were  all  below  at 
dinner,  and  none  but  myself  saw  the 
transaction.  It  was  needless  for  me 
to  complain,  and  get  him  overhauled,  as 
there  were  no  witnesses  ;  but  I  left  the 
ship,  and  berths  would  be  scarce  before  I 
■would  sail  with  him  again." 

Knowing  what  tyrants  shipmasters 
are  in  general,  and  how  much  their  pas- 
sengers' comfort  depends  on  them,  I  was 
somewhat  startled  by  this  piece  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  temper  of  the  man 
I  purposed  to  sail  with.  But  necessity 
has  no  law !  The  circumstance  was 
probably  much  misrepresented,  and  from 
a  simple  act  of  discipline,  exaggerated  to 
an  act  of  wanton  cruelty.  But  be  that 
as  it  might — my  affairs  were  urgent. 
There  was  no  other  vessel  for  the  same 
port — I  must  either  take  my  passage,  or 
run  the  risk  of  being  superseded.  The 
thing  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  so  I 
went  and  secured  my  berth.  As  my 
preparations  were  few  and  trifling,  I  had 
every  thing  arranged,  and  on  board,  just 
as  the  vessel  was  unmooring  from  the 
quay.  During  the  night  we  got  down 
to  the  Clock  light  house,  and  stood  off 
and  on,  waiting  for  the  Captain,  who 
had  remained  behind  to  get  the  ship 
cleared  out  at  the  Custom  House.  Soon 
afterwards  he  joined  us,  and  the  pilot 
leaving  us  in  the  return-boat,  we  stood 
down  the  Forth  under  all  our  canvass. 

For  four  weeks  we  had  a  quick  and 
pleasant   passage.       The    Dart   did   not 
belie    her    name ;  for    being   American- 
built,    and    originally    a   privateer,    she 
sailed  uncommonly  fast,  generally  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots  an  hour. 
As  I  had  expected.   Captain  Mahone 
proved  to  be,  in  point  of  acquirements,  not 
at  all  above  the  common  run  of  shipmas- 
ters.     He  was  haughty  and  overbearing, 
and  domineered  over  the  crew  with  a  high 
hand;   in  return  for  which,  he  was  evi- 
dently feared  and  detested  by  them  all. 
He  had  been  many  years  in  the  West 
Indies ;  part  of  which  he  had  ranged  as 
commander  of  a  privateer,  and  had,  be- 
tween the  fervid  suns  of  such  high  lati- 
tudes and  the  copious  use  of  grog,  be- 
come  of   a   rich    mahogany    colour,    or 
something   between    vermilion    and  the 
tint  of  a  sheet  of  new  copper.      He  was 
a  middle  sized  man  ;  square  built,  with  a 
powerful  and  muscular  frame.       His  as- 
pect naturally  harsh  and  forbidding,  was 
rendered  more  so  by  the  sinister  expres- 
sion  of  his  left    eye,    which    had    been 
nearly  forced  out  by  some  accident — and 
the  lineaments   of  his  countenance  ex- 
pressed plainly   that  he  was  passionate 


and  furious  in  the  extreme.       In  conse- 
quence of  this,  I  kept  rather  distant  and 
aloof;  and  except  at  meals,   we  seldom 
exchanged  more  than  ordinary  civilities. 
By  our  reckoning,  our  ship  had  now 
got  into  the  latitude  of  the  Bermudas, 
when  one  evening,  at  sun-set,   the  wind, 
which  had  hitherto  been  favourable,  fell  at 
once  into  a  dead  calm.    The  day  had  been 
clear  and  bright ;  but  now,  huge  masses 
of  dark  and  conical-shaped  clouds  began 
to  tower  over  each  other  in  the  western 
horizon,   which,  being  tinged  with  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  displayed  that  lurid  and 
deep  brassy  tint  so  well  known  to  ma- 
riners  as  the  token  of  an  approaching 
storm.      All  the  sailors  were  of  opinion 
that  we  should  have  a  coarse  night ;  and 
every  precaution  that  good  seamen  could 
suggest  was   taken,  to  make  the  vessel 
snug  before  the  gale   came   on.       The 
oldest  boys  were  sent  up  to  hand  and 
send  down  the  royal  and  top-gallant  sails, 
and  strike  the  masts,  while  the  top-sails 
and  stays  were  close-reefed.     These  pre- 
parations    were     hardly     accomplished, 
when  the  wind  shifted,  and  took  us  a-back 
with  such  violence  as  nearly  to  capsize 
the  vessel.     The  ship  was  put  round  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  brought-to  till  the 
gale    should   fall  :    while    all  hands  re- 
mained on  deck  in  case  of  any   emer- 
gency.   About  ten,  in  the  interval  of  the 
squall,  we  heard  a  gun  fired  as  a  signal 
of  distress.     The    night  was  as  black  as 
pitch  ;  but  the  flash  shewed  us  that  the 
stranger  was  not  far  to  leeward :   so,   to 
avoid  drifting  on  the   wreck  during  the 
darkness,   the  main-top-sail  was  braced 
round,  and  filled,  and  the  ship  hauled  to 
the  windward.      In  this  manner  we  kept 
alternately  beating  and  heaving-to  as  the 
gale  rose  or  fell,  till  the  morning  broke, 
wlien,  through  the  haze,  we  perceived  a 
small  vessel  with  her  masts  carried  away. 
As  the  wind  had  taken  off,  the  Captain 
had  gone  to  bed;  so  it  was  the  mate's 
watch  on  deck.     The  steersman,  an  old 
grey-headed  seaman,  named  James  Gem- 
mel,  proposed  to  bear  down  and  save  the 
people,  saying  he  had  been  twice  wrecked 
himself,  and  knew  what  it  was  to  be  in 
such  a  situation.        As   the  Captain  was 
below,  the  mate  was  irresolute  what  to 
do ;  being  aware  that  the  success  of  the 
speculation  depended  on  their  getting  to 
Surinam  before  it  was  given  yp :   how- 
ever, he  was  at  length  persuaded — the 
helm    was   put    up,    and    the  ship  bore 
away. 

As  we  neared  the  wreck,  and  were 
standing  by  the  mizen  shrouds  with  our 
glasses,  the  captain   came   up  from  the 
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cabin.  He  looked  up  with  astonish- 
ment to  the  sails,  and  the  direction  of 
the  vessel's  head,  and,  in  a  voice  of  sup- 
pressed passion,  said,  as  he  turned  to  the 
mate,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
Mr.  Wyllie  ?  Who  has  dared  to  alter 
the  ship's  course  without  my  leave — 
when  you  know  very  well  that  we  shall 
hardly  be  in  time  for  the  market,  use  what 
expedition  we  may  ?"  The  young  man  was 
confused  by  this  unexpected  challenge, 
and  stammered  out  something  about 
Gemmel  having  persuaded  him.  "  It 
was  me,  Sir  !"  respectfully  interfered  the 
old  sailor,  wishing  to  avert  the  storm 
from  the  mate  ;  "  I  thought  you  wouldn't 
have  the  heart  to  leave  the  wreck  and 
these  people  to  perish,  without  lending 
a  hand  to  save  them !  We  should  be 
neither   christians    nor  true   seamen    to 

desert  her,  and "    "  Damn   you   and 

the  wreck,  you  old  canting  rascal  !  do 
you  pretend  to  stand  there  and  preach  to 
me?"  thundered  the  captain,  his  fury 
breaking  out :  "  I'll  teach  you  to  disobey 
my  orders  I — I'll  give  you  something  to 
think  of!"  and  seizing  a  capstan-bar 
which  lay  near  him,  he  hurled  it  at  the 
steersman  with  all  his  might.  The  blow 
was  effectual — one  end  of  it  struck  him 
across  the  head  with  such  force  as  to 
sweep  him  in  an  instant  from  his  station 
at  the  wheel,  and  to  dash  him  with  vio- 
lence against  the  lee-bulwarks,  where  he 
lay  bleeding,  and  motionless.  "  Take 
that,  and  be  damned!"  exclaimed  the 
wretch,  as  he  took  the  helm,  and  sang 
out  to  the  men, — "  Stand  by  sheets,  and 
braces — hard  a-lee — let  go  !"  In  a 
twinkling  the  yards  were  braced  round, 
and  the  Dart,  laid  within  six  points  of 
the  wind,  was  flying  through  the  water. 

Meanwhile  Gemmel  was  lying  without 
any  one  daring  to  assist  him;  for  the 
crew  were  so  confounded  that  they  seemed 
quite  undetermined  liow  to  act.  I 
stepped  to  him,  therefore,  and  the  mate 
following  my  example,  we  lifted  him  up. 
As  there  was  no  appearance  of  respira- 
tion, I  placed  my  hand  on  his  heart — but 
pulsation  had  entirely  ceased — the  old 
man  was  dead.  The  bar  had  struck  him 
directly  on  the  temporal  bone,  and  had 
completely  fractured  that  part  of  the  scull. 

"  He  is  a  murdered  man.  Captain  Ma- 
hone!"  said  I,  laying  down  the  body, 
"  murdered  without  cause  or  provo- 
cation."— "  None  of  your  remarks,  Sir!" 
he  retorted  ;  "  what  the  devil  have  you 
to  do  with  it?  Do  you  mean  to  stir  up 
my  men  to  mutiny  ?  Or  do  you  call 
disobeying  my  orders  no  provocation  ? 
I'll  answer  it  to  tiiose  who  have   a  right 


to  ask  ;  but  till  then,  let  me  see  the  man 
who  dare  open  his  mouth  to  me  in  this 
ship."  "  I  promise  you,"  returned  I, 
"  that  though  you  rule  and  tyrannise  here 
at  present,  your  power  shall  have  a  ter- 
mination, and  you  shall  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  your  conduct  in  this  day's  work 
— rest  assured  that  this  blood  shall  be 
required  at  your  hands,  though  you  have 
hitherto  escaped  punishment  for  what 
has  stained  them  already."  This  allu- 
sion to  the  murder  of  little  Bill  Burnet 
seemed  to  stagger  him  considerably — he 
stopped  short  before  me,  and,  while  his  face 
grew  black  with  suppressed  wrath  and 
fury,  whispered,  "  I  warn  you  again, 
young  man!  to  busy  yourself  with  your 
own  matters — meddle  not  with  what  does 
not  concern  you ;  and   belay  your  slack 

jaw,  or,   by !  Rink  Mahone  will  find 

away  to  make  it  fast  for  you  !"  He  then 
turned  round,  and  walked  forward  to  the 
forecastle. 

During  this  affray  no  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  wreck,  though  the  crew 
had  set  up  a  yell  of  despair  on  seeing  us 
leave  them.  Signals  and  shouts  were 
still  repeated,  and  a  voice,  louder  in 
agony  than  the  rest,  implored  our  help 
for  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ; 
and  offered  riches  and  absolution  to  the 
whole  ship's  company  if  they  would  but 
come  back.  The  captain  was  pacing 
fore  and  aft  without  appearing  to  mind 
them,  when  as  if  struck  with  some  sud- 
den thought,  he  lifted  his  glass  to  his  eye 
— seemed  to  hesitate — walked  on — and 
then,  all  at  once  changing  his  mind, 
he  ordered  the  vessel  again  before  the 
wind. 

On  speaking  the  wreck,  she  proved  to 
be  a  Spanish  felucca  from  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  bound  for  Curacoa,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Caraccas.  As  they  had  lost  their 
boats  in  the  storm,  and  could  not  leave 
their  vessel,  our  captain  lowered  and 
manned  our  jolly  boat  and  went  off  to 
them. 

After  an  absence  of  some  hours  he 
returned  with  the  passengers,  consisting 
of  an  elderly  person  in  the  garb  of  a 
catholic  priest,  a  sick  gentleman,  a  young 
lady  apparently  daughter  of  the  latter, 
and  a  female  black  slave.  With  the  ut- 
most difficulty,  and  writhing  under  some 
excruciating  pain,  the  invalid  was  got  on 
board,  and  carried  down  to  the  cabin, 
where  he  was  laid  on  a  bed  on  the  floor. 
To  the  tender  of  my  professional  services 
the  invalid  returned  his  thanks,  and 
would  have  declined  them,  expressing 
his  conviction  of  being  past  human  aid, 
but  the  young  lady,  eagerly  catching  at 
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even  a  remote  hope  of  success,  implored 
him  with  tears  to  accept  my  offer.  On 
examination  I  found  his  fears  were  hut 
too  well  grounded.  In  his  endeavours 
to  assist  the  crew  during  the  gale  he  had 
been  standing  near  the  mast,  part  of 
which,  or  the  rigging,  having  fallen  upon 
him,  had  dislocated  several  of  his  rihs, 
and  injured  his  spine  beyond  remedy. 
All  that  could  now  be  done  was  to  afford 
him  a  little  temporary  relief  from  pain, 
which  I  did  ;  and  leaving  him  to  the 
care  of  the  young  lady  and  the  priest,  I 
left  the  cabin. 

On  deck  I  found  all  bustle  and  con- 
fusion. The  ship  was  still  lying-to,  and 
the  boats  employed  in  bringing  the 
goods  out  of  the  felucca,  both  of  which 
were  the  property  of  the  wounded  gen- 
tleman. The  body  of  the  old  man,  Gem- 
rael,  had  been  removed  somewhere  out 
of  sight ;  no  trace  of  blood  was  visible, 
and  Captain  Mahone  seemed  desirous  to 
banish  all  recollections  both  of  our  quarrel 
and  its  origin. 

As  the  invalid  was  lying  in  the  cabin, 
and  my  state-room  occupied  by  the  lady 
and  her  female  attendant,  I  got  a  tem- 
porary berth  in  the  steerage  made  up  for 
myself  for  the  night.  I  had  not  long 
thrown  myself  down  on  my  cot,  which 
was  only  divided  from  the  main-cabin  by 
a  bulk-head,  when  I  was  awakened  by 
the  deep  groans  of  the  Spaniard.  The 
violence  of  his  pain  had  again  returned, 
and  between  the  spasms  I  heard  the 
weeping  and  gentle  voice  of  the  lady 
soothing  his  agony,  and  trying  to  impart 
hopes,  prospects  to  him,  which  her  own 
hysterical  sobs  told  plainly  she  did  not 
herself  feel.  The  priest  also  frequently 
joined,  and  urged  him  to  confess.  To 
this  advice  he  remained  silent  for  awhile; 
but  at  length  he  addressed  the  lady : 
"  The  Padre  says  true,  Isabella  !  Time 
wears  apace,  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  soon 
be  beyond  its  limits,  and  above  its  con- 
cerns !  But  ere  I  go,  I  would  say  that 
which  it  would  impart  peace  to  my  mind 
to  disclose — I  would  seek  to  leave  you  at 
least  one  human  being  to  befriend  and 
protect  you  in  your  utter  helplessness. 
Alas  !  that  Diego  di  Montaldo's  daughter 
should  ever  be  thus  destitute  !  Go,  my 
love  !  I  would  be  alone  a  little  while 
wiih  the  father."  An  agony  of  tears  and 
sobs  was  the  only  return  made  by  the 
poor  girl,  while  the  priest  with  gentle 
violence  led  her  into  the  state-room. 

"  Now,"  continued  the  dying  man, 
"  listen  to  me  while  I  have  strength. 
You  have  only  known  me  as  a  merchant 
in    Cuba;    but   such    I    have    not    been 


always.  Mine  is  an  ancient  and  noble 
family  in  Catalonia;  though  I  unhappily 
disgraced  it,  and  have  been  estranged 
from  it  long.  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  weak  and  indulgent  parents,  who 
idolized  me  as  the  heir  of  their  house, 
and  did  not  possess  resolution  enough  to 
thwart  me  in  any  of  my  wishes  or  desires, 
however  unreasonable.  My  boyhood  be- 
ing thus  spoiled,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder 
that  my  youth  should  have  proved  wild 
and  dissolute.  My  companions  were  as 
dissipated  as  myself,  and  much  of  our 
time  was  spent  in  gambling  and  other 
extravagancies.  One  evening  at  play,  I 
quarrelled  with  a  young  nobleman  of  high 
rank  and  influence;  we  were  both  of  us 
hot  and  passionate,  so  we  drew  on  the 
spot  and  fought,  and  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  run  him  through  the  heart  and 
leave  him  dead.  Not  daring  to  remain 
longer  at  home,  I  fled  in  disgu'se  to  Bar- 
celona, where  I  procured  a  passage  in  a 
vessel  for  the  Spanish  Main.  On  our 
'  voyage  we  were  taken  by  buccaneers ; 
and,  the  roving  and  venturous  mode  of 
life  of  these  bold  and  daring  men  suiting 
both  my  inclinations  and  finances,  I 
agreed  to  make  one  of  their  number. 
For  many  months  we  were  successful  in 
our  enterprises :  we  ranged  the  whole  of 
these  seas,  and  made  a  number  of  prizes, 
some  of  which  were  rich  ships  of  our 
own  colonies.  In  course  of  time,  we 
amassed  such  a  quantity  of  specie  as  to 
make  us  unwilling  to  venture  it  in  one 
bottom ;  so  we  agreed  to  hide  it  ashore, 
and  divide  it  on  our  return  from  our 
next  expedition.  But  our  good  fortune 
forsook  us  this  time.  During  a  calm  the 
boats  of  the  Guarda-costa  came  on  us, 
overpowered  the  ship,  and  made  all  the 
crew,  except  myself  and  two  others,  pri- 
soners. We  escaped  with  our  boat,  and 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  island  of  Cuba, 
where  both  of  my  comrades  died  of  their 
wounds.  Subsequent  events  induced  me 
to  settle  at  St.  Juan  de  Buenavista,  where 
I  married,  and  as  a  merchant  prospered 
and  became  a  rich  man.  But  my  hap- 
piness lasted  not !  My  wife  caught  the 
yellow  fever  and  died,  leaving  me  only 
this  one  child.  I  now  loathed  the  scene 
of  my  departed  happiness,  and  felt  all  the 
longings  of  an  exile  to  revisit  my  native 
country.  For  this  purpose  I  converted 
all  my  effects  into  money;  and  am  thus 
far  on  my  way  to  the  hidden  treasure, 
with  which  I  intended  to  return  to  Spain. 
But  the  green  hills  of  Catalonia  will 
never  more  gladden  mine  eyes !  My 
hopes  and  wishes  were  only  for  my  poor 
girl.     Holy  lather  !   you  know  not  a  pa- 
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rent's  feelings — anxieties,  and  fears! 
The  thoughts  of  leaving  my  child  to  the 
mercy  of  strangers;  or,  it  may  be,  to 
their  barbarities,  in  this  lawless  country, 
is  far  more  dreadful  than  the  anguish  of 
my  personal  sufferings.  With  you  rests 
my  only  hope.  Promise  me  your  pro- 
tection towards  her,  and  the  half  of  all 
my  wealth  is  yours." 

"  Earthly  treasures,"  replied  the  priest, 
"  avail  not  with  one  whose  desires  are 
fixed  beyond  the  little  handful  of  dust 
which  perisheth  —  my  life  is  devoted  to 
the  service  of  my  Creator ;  and  the  con- 
version of  ignorant  men,  men  who  have 
never  heard  of  his  salvation.  On  an 
errand  of  mercy  came  I  to  this  land  ;  and 
if  the  heathen  receive  it,  how  much  more 
a  daughter  of  our  most  holy  church?  I, 
therefore,  in  behalf  of  our  community, 
accept  of  your  offer,  and  swear  on  this 
blessed  emblem  to  fulfil  all  your  wishes 
to  the  best  of  my  poor  abilities." 

"  Enough,  enough  !"  said  Montaldo, 
"  I  am  satisfied  !  Among  that  archipel- 
ago of  desert  islands,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Roccas,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  province  of  Venezuela,  in  New  Gra- 
nada, there  is  one  called  the  Wolf-rock : 
it  is  the  longest  and  most  northern  of  the 
group,  and  lies  the  most  to  seaward.  At 
the  eastern  point,  which  runs  a  little  way 
into  the  sea,  there  stands  an  old  vanilla, 
blasted  and  withered,  and  retaining  but 
a  single  solitary  branch.  On  the  eve  of 
the  festival  of  St.  Jago,  the  moon  will  be 
at  her  full  in  the  west.  At  twenty  mi- 
nutes past  midnight  she  will  attain  to  her 
highest  altitude  in  the  heavens,  and  then 
the  shadow  of  the  tree  will  be  thrown 
due  east.  Watch  till  the  branch  and 
stem  unite  and  form  only  one  line  of 
shade  —  mark  its  extremity  -for  there, 
ten  feet  below  the  surface,  the  cask  con- 
taining the  gold  is  buried.  That  gold, 
father,  was  sinfully  got ;  but  fasts  and 
penances  have  been  done,  masses  without 
number  have  been  said,  and  I  trust  that 
the  blessed  Virgin  has  interceded  for  the 
forgiveness  of  that  great  wickedness  !  I 
have  now  confessed  all,  and  confide  in 
your  promise  ;  and  as  you  perform  your 
oath,  so  will  the  blessing  or  curse  of  a 
dying  man  abide  with  you.  I  feel  faint, 
dying.  Oh!  let  me  clasp  my  child  once 
more  to  my  heart  before  I " 

Here  the  rest  of  the  sentence  became 
indistinct  from  the  death-rattle  in  his 
throat.  I  leaped  off  my  cot,  and  sprang 
up  the  hatchway,  and  had  my  foot  on  the 
top  of  the  companion-ladder,  when  a 
piercing  shriek  from  below  making  me 
quicken  my  steps,  I  missed  my  hold,  and 


fell  on  some  person  stationed  on  the 
outside  of  the  cabin  door.  The  person, 
without  uttering  a  single  word,  rose  and 
ascended  the  steps;  but  as  he  emerged 
into  the  faint  light  which  still  lingered 
in  the  horizon,  I  fancied  that  I  could 
distinguish  him  to  be  the  captain.  On 
my  entering,  I  found  the  Spaniard  dead, 
and  his  daughter  lying  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility by  his  side  ;  while  the  female 
slave  was  howling  and  tearing  her  hair 
like  one  in  a  phrenzy.  The  priest  was 
entirely  absorbed  in  his  devotions ;  so, 
without  disturbing  him,  I  lifted  the  lady 
and  bore  her  into  the  state-room.  The 
greater  part  of  the  night  was  passed  in 
trying  to  restore  her  to  sensation.  Fit 
after  fit  followed  each  other  in  such  quick 
succession  that  I  began  to  apprehend  the 
result :  but  at  length  the  hysterical  pa- 
roxism subsided,  and  tears  coming  to  her 
relief,  she  became  somewhat  composed, 
when  I  left  her  in  charge  of  her  at- 
tendant. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  taking  out 
the  remainder  of  the  felucca's  cargo. 
There  seemed  now  no  anxiety  on  the  cap- 
tain's part  to  proceed  on  his  voyage  — 
he  appeared  to  have  forgot  the  necessity, 
expressed  on  a  former  occasion,  of  being 
in  port  within  a  limited  time.  He  was 
often  in  a  state  of  inebriety  ;  for  the  wine 
and  spirits  of  the  Spaniards  were  lavishly 
served  out  to  the  whole  ship's  company, 
with  whom  he  also  mixed  more ;  and 
banished  that  haughtiness  of  bearing 
which  had  marked  his  conduct  hitherto. 

In  the  evening  the  body  of  Don  Diego 
was  brought  upon  deck,  where  his  crew, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  priest, 
prepared  it  for  its  commitment  to  the 
deep.  The  corpse  was,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  wrapped  up  in  the  blankets  and 
sheets  in  which  it  had  lain,  and  a  white 
napkin  was  tied  over  the  face  and  head. 
In  his  right  hand,  which  was  crossed  over 
the  breast,  was  placed  a  gold  doubloon. 
Its  left  held  a  small  bag  containing  a 
book,  a  hammer,  and  a  candle,  while  on 
the  bosotn  was  laid  the  little  crucifix 
worn  by  the  deceased.  It  was  next  en- 
veloped in  a  hammock,  with  a  couple  of 
eight-pound  shot,  and  a  bag  of  ballast  at 
the  feet  to  sink  it  —  the  hammock  was 
then  carefully  and  closely  sewed  up,  and 
the  whole  operation  finished  by  leaving 
the  sail-needle  thrust  transversely  through 
the  nose.  At  midnight  the  vessel  was 
hove-to,  and  all  the  ship's  company  as- 
sembled at  the  lee- gangway.  The  Spa- 
niards and  negroes  bore  each  a  burning 
torch  in  his  hand;  the  blaze  of  which, 
as  they  held  them  elevated  above  their 
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heads,  cast  a  strange  and  fearful  light 
through  the  deep  darkness,  and  illumined 
the  ocean  far  and  wide  with  a  superna- 
tural refulgency.  When  all  was  ready, 
the  priest,  accompanied  by  Isabella,  came 
up  from  the  cabin,  and  the  Spaniards 
lifting  up  the  body,  carried  it  forward  to 
the  waist,  where  one  of  the  ship's  grat- 
ings had  been  put  projecting  over  the 
side,  and  on  this  the  corpse  was  laid, 
with  its  feet  to  the  water.  Around  this 
the  torch-bearers  formed  a  circle,  and  the 
priest,  standing  at  the  head,  began  the 
funeral  service  for  the  dead  at  sea.  The 
wind  had  now  subsided  into  a  gentle 
breeze  ;  and  nothing  disturbed  the  pro- 
found silence  of  the  crew  during  mass, 
save  the  slight  splashing  of  the  waves 
against  the  windward  side  of  the  ship, 
and  the  deep-drawn,  convulsive  sobs  of 
the  young  lady  as  she  stood,  enveloped 
in  her  mantillo,  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
main-rigging.  Mass  being  concluded, 
the  priest  solemnly  chanted  the  funeral 
anthem  :  —  May  the  angels  conduct  thee 
into  Paradise ;  may  the  martyrs  receive 
thee  at  thy  coming;  and  mayest  thou 
have  eternal  rest  with  Lazarus,  who  was 
formerly  poor  !"  He  then  sprinkled  the 
body  with  holy  water,  and  continued :  — 
"  As  it  hath  pleased  God  to  take  the  soul 
of  our  dear  brother  here  departed  unto 
himself,  we,  therefore,  commit  his  body 
to  the  deep,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  a  joyful  resurrection  on  that  day  when 
the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead.  Let  him 
rest  in  peace  !"  The  Spaniards  responded 
"  Amen  ! "  and  the  priest  repeating, 
"  May  his  soul,  and  the  soul  of  all  the 
faithful  departed,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  rest  in  peace — Amen  !"  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross :  and  the  bow-chaser, 
which  had  been  loaded  and  made  ready 
for  the  occasion,  firing,  the  end  of  the 
grating  was  gently  elevated,  and  the 
corpse  heavily  plunged  into  the  water. 
The  waves  parted,  heaving  and  foaming 
round  the  body  as  it  disappeared, — when 
to  our  horror  and  astonishment  we  be- 
held it,  the  next  minute,  slowly  return 
to  the  surface,  deprived  of  the  canvass 
covering  in  which  it  had  been  sewed. 
The  dead  man  came  up  as  he  had  gone 
down,  in  an  upright  position,  and  floated 
a  little  time  with  his  back  to  the  vessel ; 
but  the  motion  of  the  water  turned  him 
round  by  degrees  till  we  distinctly  saw 
his  face.  The  head  was  thrown  back, 
and  the  eyes  wide  open  ;  and  under  the 
strong  stream  of  light  poured  on  them 
from  the  torches,  they  seemed  to  glare 
ghastly  and  fearfully  upwards.  His  gray 
hairs,  long  and  dishevelled,  floated  about 


his  face,  at  times  partially  obscuring  it ; 
and  one  arm,  stretched  forth,  and  agitated 
by  the  action  of  the  waves,  appeared  as 
if  in  the  act  of  threatening  us.  When 
the  first  burst  of  horror  had  subsided,  I 
caught  hold  of  Isabella  to  prevent  her 
seeing  the  body,  and  was  leading  her  off, 
when  some  of  the  men,  lowering  their 
torches  from  the  main-chains,  whispered 
that  it  was  the  murdered  man,  old  James 
Gemniel.  The  captain  had  been  hitherto 
looking  on  with  the  rest  without  having 
apparently  recognized  him ;  but  when 
the  name  struck  his  ear,  he  shrunk  back 
and  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  It 's  a  lie 
— it's  an  infamous  lie  !  Who  dares  to 
say  he  was  murdered  ?  He  went  over- 
board two  days  ago  !  But  don't  let  him 
on  board :  for  God's  sake  keep  him  down, 
or  he'll  take  us  all  with  him  to  the  bot- 
tom. Will  nobody  keep  him  down  ?  Will 
nobody  shove  him  off?  Helm  a-lee  !"  he 
bawled  out,  waving  to  the  steersman  ; 
but  the  man  had  deserted  his  post,  eager 
to  see  what  was  going  on  ;  he,  therefore, 
ran  to  the  wheel  himself,  and  again  issued 
his  commands,  "Let  go  the  main  top- 
sail weather-braces,  and  bring  round  the 
yard!  Let  them  go,  I  say !"  His  orders 
were  speedily  executed.  The  vessel  ga- 
thered way,  and  we  quickly  shot  past  the 
body  of  the  old  man. 

For  several  days  after  this,  we  pur- 
sued our  course  with  a  favourable  wind, 
which  drove  us  swiftly  forward  on  our 
voyage.  The  Captain  now  kept  himself 
constantly  intoxicated,  seldom  made  his 
appearance  in  the  cabin,  but  left  us  alto- 
gether to  the  care  of  the  steward.  All 
subordination  was  now  at  an  end — his 
whole  time  was  spent  among  the  seamen, 
with  whom  he  mixed  familiarly,  and  was 
addressed  by  them  without  the  slightest 
portion  of  that  respect  or  deference  com- 
monly paid  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel. 
The  appearance  of  the  men,  also,  was 
much  altered.  From  the  careless  mirth 
and  gaiety,  and  the  characteristic  good- 
humour  of  sailors,  there  was  now  a 
sullenness  and  gloom  only  visible.  A 
constant  whispering — a  constant  cabal- 
ling was  going  on — a  perpetual  discus- 
sion, as  if  some  design  of  moment  was  in 
agitation,  or  some  step  of  deep  importance 
was  about  to  be  taken.  All  sociality 
and  confidence  towards  each  other  were 
banished.  In  place  of  conversing  to- 
gether in  a  body,  as  formerly,  they  now 
walked  about  in  detached  parties,  and 
among  them  the  boatswain  and  carpenter 
seemed  to  take  an  active  lead.  Yet,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  disorder,  a  few  of 
our  own  crew  kept  themselves  separate. 
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taking  no  share  in  the  general  consulta- 
tion ;  but  from  the  anxiety  expressed  in 
their  countenances,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  mate,  I  foresaw  some  storm  was 
brooding,  and  about  to  burst  on  our 
heads. 

Since  Montaldo's  death,  Isabella  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  her  cabin 
after  sun-set,  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the 
evening-breeze ;  and  in  this  she  was 
sometimes  joined  by  the  priest,  but  more 
frequently  was  only  attended  by  her  slave. 
One  evening  she  came  up  as  usual,  and 
after  walking  backward  and  forward  on 
deck  till  the  dews  began  to  fall,  she 
turned  to  go  below :  but  just  as  we 
approached  the  companion-way,  one  of 
the  negroes,  who  now,  in  the  absence  of 
all  discipline,  lounged  about  the  quarter- 
deck without  rebuke,  shut  down  the 
head,  and  throwing  himself  upon  it, 
declared  that  none  should  make  hini  rise 
without  the  reward  of  a  kiss.  This 
piece  of  insolence  was  received  with  an 
encouraging  laugh  by  his  fellows,  and 
several  slang  expressions  of  wit  were 
uttered,  which  were  loudly  applauded  by 
those  around.  Without  a  word  of  re- 
monstrance, Isabella  timidly  stooped,  and 
would  have  attempted  getting  down  the 
ladder  without  disturbing  the  slave; 
when,  burning  with  indignation,  I  seized 
the  rascal  by  the  collar,  and  pitched  him 
head  foremost  along  the  deck.  In  an 
instant  lie  got  on  his  legs,  and  pulling  a 
long  clasp-knife  out  of  his  pocket,  with 
a  loud  imprecation  he  made  towards  me. 
All  the  other  negroes  likewise  made  a 
motion  to  assist  him,  and  I  expected  to 
be  assailed  on  all  liands ;  when  the  mate 
interfered,  and  laying  hold  of  the  marlin- 
spike,  which  I  had  caught  up  to  defend 
myself,  pushed  me  back,  as  he  whispered, 
"  Are  you  inad,  that  you  interfere?  For 
heaven's  sake,  keep  quiet,  for  I  have  no 
authority  over  the  crew  now  !  "  And  he 
spoke  the  truth ;  for  the  negro,  bran- 
dishing his  knife,  and  supported  by  his 
comrades,  was  again  advancing,  when 
the  hoarse  voice  of  the  boatswain,  as  he 
ran  to  the  scene  of  action,  arrested  his 
progress. 

"  Hallo  !  you  there,  what's  the  squall 
for  ?  Avast,  avast,  Mingo  !  off  hands  is 
fair  play — ship  that  blade  of  yours,  or 
I  '11  send  my  fist  through  your  ribs,  and 
make  day-light  shine  through  them  in  a 
minute."  I  related  the  behaviour  of  the 
negro,  and  was  requesting  him  to  order 
the  slaves  forward,  when  I  was  cut  short 
with — "  There  are  no  slaves  here,  young 
man  !  we  are  all  alike  free  in  a  British 
ship.    But  damn  his  eyes  for  an  insolent 


son   of  a ;   he  pretend  to  kiss  the 

pretty  girl!  I'll  let  him  know  she  be- 
longs to  his  betters !  The  black  wench 
is  good  enough  for  him  any  day.  Come, 
my  dear  ! "  he  continued,  turning  to 
Isabella,  "give  me  the  same  hire,  and 
I'll  undertake  to  clear  the  way  for  you 
myself."  He  made  as  if  he  meant  to 
approach  her,  when,  careless  of  what  the 
consequences  might  be  to  myself,  I  has- 
tily stepped  forward,  and  lifting  up  the 
head  of  the  companion,  Isabella  in  an 
instant  darted  below.  "  This  lady  is  no 
fit  subject  for  either  wit  or  insolence," 
said  I,  shutting  the  doors,  "  and  lie  is 
less  than  man  who  would  insult  an  un- 
protected female."  For  a  little  while  he 
stood  eyeing  me  as  if  hesitating  whether 
he  should  resent  ray  interference,  or 
remain  passive;  at  length  he  turned 
slowly  and  doggedly  away  as  he  uttered 
— "  You  ruffle  big,  and  crow  with  a  brisk 
note,  my  lad  !  But  I  've  seen  me  do  as 
wonderful  a  thing  as  twist  your  wind- 
pipe and  send  you  over  the  side  to  cool 
yourself  a  bit ;  and  so  I  would  serve  you 
in  the  turning  of  a  wave,  if  it  was  n't  that 
we  may  have  use  for  you  yet  !  I  see  in 
what  quarter  the  wind  sets ;  but  mind 
your  eye  !  for  sink  me  if  I  don't  keep  a 
sharp  look  out  a-head  over  you ," 

I  now  saw  that  things  had  come  to 
a  crisis  —  that  the  crew  meant  to  turn 
pirates  ;  and  I  was  to  be  detained  among 
them  for  the  sake  of  my  professional  ser- 
vices. I  could  not,  without  a  shudder, 
reflect  on  what  must  be  the  fate  of  Isa- 
bella among  such  a  gang  of  reckless 
villains;  but  I  firmly  resolved  that,  come 
what  might,  my  protection  and  care  over 
her  should  cease  but  with  my  life. 

To  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  I  imme- 
diately went  below,  loaded  my  pistols, 
and  concealed  them  in  my  breast,  se- 
curing at  the  same  time  all  my  money 
and  papers  about  my  person.  While 
thus  employed,  one  of  the  cabin-boys 
came  down  for  a  spy-glass,  saying  that  a 
sail  had  hove  in  sight  to  windward. 
Upon  this  I  followed  him  up,  and  found 
the  crew  collected  together  in  clamorous 
consultation  as  to  the  course  they  should 
follow.  Some  were  for  laying-to  till  she 
came  down,  and  taking  her,  if  a  mer- 
chantman ;  and  if  not,  they  could  easily 
sheer  oflT — but  this  motion  was  overruled 
by  the  majority,  who  judged  it  best  to 
keep  clear  for  fear  of  accidents :  accord- 
ingly all  the  spare  canvass  was  set,  and  we 
were  soon  gaining  large  before  the  wind. 
But  the  Dart,  though  reckoned  the  first 
sailer  out  of  Clyde  when  close  hauled  on 
a  wind,  was  by  no  means  so  fleet  when 
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squared  away  and  going  free ;  she  had 
now  met  with  her  match,  for  the  stranger 
was  evidently  gaining  rapidly  on  us,  and 
in  two  hours  we  saw  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  escape.  The  priest  and  I  were 
ordered  down  with  a  threat  of  instant 
death  if  we  offered  to  come  on  deck,  or 
make  any  attempt  to  attract  observation. 

I  now  communicated  to  Isabella  my 
apprehensions  with  respect  to  the  crew, 
along  with  my  resolution  to  leave  the 
vessel  if  the  other  proved  a  man  of  war, 
and  earnestly  advised  both  her  and  the 
priest  to  take  advantage  of  it  also.  She 
thanked  me  with  a  look  and  smile  that 
told  me  how  sensible  she  was  of  the  inte- 
rest I  felt  in  her  welfare,  and  expressed 
her  willingness  to  be  guided,  by  me  in 
whatever  way  I  thought  best. 

Shortly  after  this  we  heard  a  gun  fired 
to  bring  us  to,  and  the  Dart  hailed  and 
questioned  as  to  her  port  and  destination. 
The  answers,  it  appeared,  were  thought 
evasive  and  unsatisfactory,  for  we  were 
ordered  to  come  close  under  the  lee- 
quarter  of  his  Majesty's  sloop  of  war 
Tartar,  while  they  sent  to  examine  our 
papers.  This  was  now  our  only  chance, 
and  I  resolved,  that  if  the  officer  should 
not  come  below,  I  would  force  the  com- 
panion-door, and  claim  his  protection. 
But  1  was  not  put  to  this  alternative. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived,  I  heard  him 
desire  the  hatches  to  be  taken  off,  and 
order  his  men  to  examine  the  hold. 
The  inspection  did  not  satisfy  him ;  for 
he  hailed  the  sloop,  and  reported  that 
there  were  Spanish  goods  on  board  which 
did  not  appear  in  the  manifest: — "  Then 
remain  on  board,  and  keep  your  stern 
lights  burning  all  night,  and  take  charge 
of  the  ship  !"  was  the  reply.  In  a  state 
of  irksome  suspense  we  remained  nearly 
two  hours,  expecting  every  minute  to 
hear  the  officer  descending.  At  length, 
to  our  relief,  the  companion-doors  were 
unlocked,  and  a  young  man,  attended 
by  our  captain,  entered  the  cabin.  He 
looked  surprised  on  seeing  us,  and  bow- 
ing  to  Isabella,  apologised  for  intruding 
at  such  an  unseasonable  hour.  "  But  I 
was  not  given  to  understand,"  he  added, 
"  that  there  were  passengers  in  the  ship 
— prisoners  I  should  rather  pronounce  it, 
Mr.  Mahone,  for  you  seem  to  have  had 
them  under  lock  and  key,  which  is  rather 
an  unusual  mode  of  treating  ladies  at 
least.  No  wine.  Sir !"  he  continued, 
motioning  away  the  bottles  which  the 
captain  was  hastily  placing  on  the  table 
— "  no  wine,  but  be  pleased  to  shew  me 
your  register  and  bill  of  lading." 

He  had  not  been  long  seated  to  in- 


spect them  when  a  shuffling  and  hurried 
sound  of  feet  was  heard  overhead,  and 
a  voice  calling  on  Mr.  Duff  for  assistance 
shewed  that  some  scuffle  had  taken  place 
above.  Instantaneously  we  all  started 
to  our  feet,  and  the  lieutenant  was  in 
the  act  of  drawing  his  sword,  when,  ac- 
cidentally looking  round,  I  observed 
Mahone  presenting  a  pistol  behind. 
With  a  cry  of  warning,  I  threw  myself 
forward,  and  had  just  time  to  strike  the 
weapon  slightly  aside,  when  it  went  off. 
The  ball  narrowly  missed  the  head  of 
Duff,  for  whom  it  had  been  aimed,  but 
struck  the  priest  immediately  over  the 
right  eye,  who,  making  one  desperate 
and  convulsive  leap  as  high  as  the  ceiling, 
sunk  down  dead,  and  before  the  captain 
could  pull  out  another,  I  discharged  the 
contents  of  mine  into  his  breast.  We 
then  rushed  upon  deck ;  but  it  was  only 
to  find  the  boat's  crew  had  been  mastered, 
and  to  behold  the  last  of  the  men  tumbled 
overboard.  The  pirates  then  dispersed, 
and  exerted  themselves  to  get  the  ship 
speedily  under-way  ;  while  the  boatswain 
sang  out  to  extinguish  the  lanterns,  that 
the  Tartar  might  not  be  guided  by  the 
lights. 

"It's  all  over  with  us!"  exclaimed 
my  companion;  "but  follow  me — we 
have  one  chance  for  our  lives  yet.  Our 
boat  is  still  towing  astern  ;  do  you  throw 
yourself  over,  and  swim  till  I  slide  down 
the  painter,  and  cut  her  adrift.  Come, 
bear  a  hand,  and  jump !  don't  you  see 
them  hastening  aft  ?"  and  in  an  instant  he 
pitched  himself  off  the  traflVel,  slid  down 
the  rope  which  held  the  boat,  and  cast 
her  loose.  But  this  advice,  however 
judicious,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
follow — for,  at  that  moment,  repeated 
shrieks  from  Isabella  put  to  flight  all 
thoughts  for  my  own  individual  safety  ; 
I,  therefore,  hurried  back  to  the  cabin, 
determined,  that  if  I  could  not  rescue  her 
along  with  myself,  to  remain,  and  pro- 
tect her  with  my  life.  And  in  a  happy 
time  I  arrived  !  The  candles  were  still 
burning  on  the  table  ;  and  through  the 
smoke  of  the  pistols,  which  still  filled 
the  cabin,  I  beheld  her  struggling  in  the 
arms  of  a  negro — the  identical  slave  who 
had  displayed  such  insolence  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening.  With  one  stroke 
of  the  butt  end  of  my  pistol  I  fractured 
tlie  cursed  villain's  scull — caught  up 
Isabella  in  my  arms — ran  up  the  ladder, 
and  had  nearly  gained  the  side,  when 
the  boatswain,  attracted  by  her  white 
garments,  left  the  helm  to  intercept  me 
— and  I  saw  the  gleam  of  his  uplifted 
cutla*'"  on  the  point  of  descending  when 
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he  was  suddenly  struck  down  by  some 
person  from  behind.  I  did  not  stop  to 
discover  who  had  done  me  this  good 
office,  but  hailing  DufF,  and  clasping 
Isabella  firmly  to  my  heart,  I  plunged 
into  the  water,  followed  by  my  unknown 
ally.  With  the  aid  of  my  companion, 
whom  I  now  found  to  be  John  Wyllie, 
the  mate,  we  easily  managed  to  support 
our  charge  till  the  boat  reached  us ; 
when  we  found  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  men  had  been  rescued  in  a  similar 
manner. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  we  per- 
ceived the  Dart,  like  a  speck  in  the 
horizon,  and  the  sloop  of  war  in  close 
chase.  Our  attention  was  next  turned 
to  our  own  situation,  which  was  by  no 
means  enviable :  we  had  escaped,  it  is 
true,  with  our  lives,  for  the  present ;  but 
without  a  morsel  of  food,  or  a  single  drop 
of  fresh  water,  with  us  in  the  boat ;  we 
could,  at  best,  only  expect  to  protract 
existence  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  then 
yield  them  up  ultimately  in  horror  and 
misery.  By  an  observation  taken  the 
day  before,  on  board  of  thfe  Tartar,  Mr. 
Duft'  informed  us  we  were  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Bahamas ;  and  distant  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from 
Walling's  Island,  which  was  the  nearest 
land.  This  was  a  long  distance  ;  but,  as 
despair  never  enters  the  breast  of  a  Bri- 
tish sailor,  even  in  situations  of  the  utmost 
extremity,  we  cheered  up  each  other  j 
and,  as  no  other  resource  was  left  us,  we 
manned  our  oars,  and  pulled  away  with 
life,  trusting  to  the  chance  of  meeting 
with  some  vessel,  of  which  there  was  a 
strong  probability,  as  this  was  the  com- 
mon course  of  the  leeward  traders.  And 
our  hopes  were  not  disappointed  !  for 
next  day  we  fortunately  fell  in  with  a 
brig  from  the  Azores,  bound  for  Porto 
Rico,  on  board  of  which  we  were  re- 
ceived with  much  kindness  ;  and,  in  five 
days,  we  found  ourselves  safely  moored 
in  Porto-real  harbour. 

My  first  step  on  landing  was  to  in- 
quire for  a  boarding-house  for  Isabella, 
and  I  had  the  good  luck  to  be  directed 
to  one  kept  by  a  respectable  Scotch 
family,  in  Orange  Terrace,  and  to  this  I 
conducted  her.  My  next  transaction 
was  to  charter  a  small  cutter ;  and  to 
communicate  to  Duff  the  secret  of  the 
hidden  treasure ;  at  the  same  time,  asking 
him  to  adventure  himself  and  his  men  on 
its  recovery.  I  also  gave  him  to  under- 
stand the  probability  of  a  rencontre  with 
the  pirates,  in  the  event  of  their  having 
escaped  the  sloop,  for  I  was  aware  that 
Mahone  had  overheard  the  whole  con- 


fession, from  my  finding  him  listening  at 
the  cabin  door.  Without  hesitation,  the 
lieutenant  at  once  agreed  to  accompany 
me,  and  engaging  some  hands  out  of  a 
vessel  newly  arrived,  we  soon  mustered  a 
party  of  fourteen  men.  As  it  wanted 
only  six  days  of  the  festival  of  St.  Jago, 
and  the  distance  across  the  Caribbean 
sea  was  great  enough  to  require  all  our 
exertions  to  be  there  in  time,  we  em- 
barked and  sailed  that  very  night. 

Our  cutter  proved  a  prime  sailer — and, 
though  the  winds  were  light  and  variable, 
by  the  help  of  our  sweeps  we  made  the 
Roccas  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day. 
As  the  Spaniard  had  foretold,  the  moon 
was  climbing  the  western  sky,  and  pour- 
ing the  fulness  of  her  splendour  with  a 
mild  and  beautiful  effulgence  on  the  un- 
troubled deep,  as  we  slowly  drifted  with 
the  current  between  the  Wolf-rock  and 
the  adjacent  isle.  All  was  silent  and  calm 
over  the  whole  desart  archipelago  and 
the  vast  surrounding  waters,  save  now 
and  then  the  sudden  flight  of  a  sea-fowl 
awakening  from  its  slumbers  as  we  pass- 
ed ;  or  the  occasional  roar  of  the  jaguar 
faintly  wafted  from  the  main  land.  We 
ran  the  cutter  into  a  deep  and  narrow 
creek ;  moored  her  safe,  and  proceeded, 
well  armed,  to  the  eastern  extremity. 
There  we  found  the  projecting  point  of 
land,  and  the  old  vanilla  tree  exactly  in 
the  situation  described — its  huge,  twisted 
trunk  was  still  entire;  and  from  the  end 
of  its  solitary  branch,  which  was  graced 
by  a  few  scattered  leaves,  the  body  of  a 
man  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor  hung  sus- 
pended in  irons.  The  clothes  had  pre- 
served the  body  from  the  birds  of  prey, 
but  the  head  was  picked  clean  and  bare, 
leaving  the  eyeless  and  bleached  scull 
to  glitter  white  in  the  moonlight.  In 
perfect  silence,  and  with  something  of  awe 
on  our  spirits  impressed  by  the  solitude 
and  dreariness  of  the  scene,  we  seated 
ourselves  on  the  rocks,  and,  with  my 
time-piece  in  my  hand,  I  began  to  mark 
the  progress  of  the  shadow.  For  nearly 
three  hours  we  watched  in  this  manner, 
listening  attentively  for  the  slightest 
sound  from  seaward ;  but  every  thing 
continued  hushed  and  still,  except  the 
creaking  of  the  chain  as  the  dead  man 
swang  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze.  Mid- 
night was  now  drawing  near — the  moon, 
radiant  and  full,  was  careering  high 
through  the  deep  blue  of  heaven,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  branch  and  stem  were  ap- 
proaching each  other,  and  towards  the 
desired  point.  At  length  the  hand  of  my 
time-piece  pointed  to  within  one  minute 
of  the  time.    It  passed  over.  The  branch 
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and  stem  now  merged  into  one,  and  threw 
their  shadow  due  east :  and  the  first  spade- 
ful of  earth  had  been  thrown  out,  when 
the  man  who  had  been  stationed  to  keep 
a  look-out  came  running  to  inform  us  that 
a  boat  was  rapidly  approaching  from  the 
east.  We  immediately  concluded  that 
they  must  be  part  of  the  Dart's  crew ; 
and  their  long  and  vigorous  strokes,  as 
they  stretched  out  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  oars,  shewed  that  tliey  knew  the 
importance  of  every  minute  that  elapsed. 
Our  implements  for  digging  were  hastily 
laid  aside,  and  we  concealed  ourselves 
among  the  rocks  till  they  should  come 
within  reach.  In  a  short  time  the  boat 
was  seen  ashore,  and  eight  armed  men 
came  forward,  partly  Spaniards  and  partly 
the  ship's  crew;  among  whom  I  recog- 
nized the  boatswain,  and,  to  my  surprise, 
Mahone,  whom  I  had  shot  and  left  for 
dead  in  the  cabin.  Without  giving  them 
time  to  prepare  for  the  assault,  we  quitted 
our  shelter,  and  sprung  among  them  at 
once,  laying  about  with  our  cutlasses. 
For  a  little  space  the  skirmish  was  toughly 
and  hotly  contested ;  for  the  pirates  were 
resolute  and  reckless,  and  fought  with 
the  desperation  of  men  who  knew  that 
the  only  chance  for  their  lives  lay  in  their 
own  exertions.  In  the  confusion  of  the 
fray  I  had  lost  sight  of  DutF,  and  was 
closely  engaged  with  one  of  the  Spaniards, 
when  the  voice  of  the  boatswain  shouting 
forth  a  horrible  imprecation  sounded  im- 
mediately behind  me.  I  turned  round, 
and  sprung  aside  from  the  sweep  of  his 
cutlass,  and,  as  my  pistols  were  both 
empty,  retreated,  acting  on  the  defensive ; 
when  he  pulled  out  his,  fired,  and  hurled 
the  weapon  at  my  head.  The  shot  passed 
without  injuring  me — but  the  pistol, 
aimed  with  a  better  effect,  struck  me  full 
on  the  forehead.  A  thousand  sparks  of 
light  flashed  from  my  eyes — I  felt  myself 
reeling,  and  on  the  point  of  falling,  when 
a  cut  across  the  shoulder  stretched  me  at 
once  on  the  ground.  When  I  recovered 
from  my  stupor,  and  opened  my  eyes,  the 
morning  was  far  advanced — the  sun  was 
shining  bright  overhead;  and  I  found 
myself  at  sea,  lying  on  the  deck  of  the 
cutter;  and  Duff  busily  engaged  in  ex- 
amining my  wounds.  From  him  I  learned 
that  the  pirates  had  been  mastered  after 
a  severe  conflict — in  which  four  had  been 
slain,  and  left  on  the  island;  two  had 
escaped  unobserved  during  the  fight,  and 
made  off  with  their  boat;  and  two  had 
been  wounded,  and  were  prisoners  on 
board,  one  of  whom  was  Mahone.  On 
our  arrival  at  Porto  Rico,  we  delivered 
them  over  to  the  civil  power;  and,  soon 


afterwards,  Mahone  was  tried  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  priest,  when  he  was  convicted 
on  our  evidence,  condemned,  andexecuted. 

Under  good  nursing,  and  care,  I  gradu- 
ally recovered;  and,  by  the  fall  of  the 
season,  without  any  farther  adventures,  I 
once  more  landed  safe  in  Scotland. 

Isabella  is  not  now  that  destitute  and 
unprotected  orphan  whom  I  first  saw  on 
the  middle  of  the  western  ocean — but  the 
happy  mistress  of  a  happy  home,  diffusing 
life  and  gladness  on  all  around  her.  My 
friend  Duff  has  lately  been  placed  on  the 
list  of  post  captains,  and  is  anxiously 
wailing  for  more  bustling  times,  when 
there  will  be  more  knocking  about,  and 
more  hard  blows  got,  than  what  our  pres- 
ent peace  establishment  admits  of.  John 
Wyllie,  too,  has  had  advancement  in  his 
line,  being  now  master  of  one  of  the 
finest  ships  from  Clyde :  and  I  had  the  ad- 
ditional satisfaction  of  knowing  that  none 
of  the  crew  had  reason  to  regret  their 
having  jeopardized  their  lives  in  fighting 
for  the  "  Pirate's  Treasure."  H. 


LEAP-YEAR, 
AND    ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

An  American  paper,  The  New-York 
Transcript,  has  anticipated  us  upon  a 
subject  of  the  most  profound  interest  to 
the  "ladyes."  Leap-year  approaches  to 
revolutionize  the  kingdom  of  Love.  We 
hail  the  downfall  of  those  lovely  tyrants, 
and  congratulate  our  male  fellow-suffer- 
ers upon  their  enfranchisement  and  ele- 
vation to  power.  They  remind  us  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  who  not  unfrequently 
rose  to  the  purple  from  the  lowest  state 
of  bondage,  while  the  imperial  despots, 
whose  caprices  had  long  swayed  the  world, 
were  degraded  to  the  chariot-wheels  of 
their  new  masters.  Right !  We  advo- 
cate rotation  in  political  office.  Why 
not  in  the  privileges  of  love?  We  are 
tired  of  sighing  at  the  feet  of  beauty. 
Away  with  prayers  and  kneeling  !  a  truce 
to  apprehension  and  despair  !  Coine 
out,  pretty  tremblers,  let  us  hear  what 
you  have  to  say?  Never  blush  and 
shrink  !  We  are  no  Neros.  Your  cases 
shall  be  considered.  We  will  look  into 
your  administration  during  the  last  three 
years.  You  must  be  patient,  and  hope 
for  the  best,  mes  cheres. 

The  new  regime,  however,  may  play  off 
airs  and  caprices.  The  sudden  rise  to 
dominion  may  turn  their  heads.  There 
may  be  old  offences  to  remember  — 
ancient  wrongs  to  repay.  What  can  be 
expected  by  some  unhappy  girls  they  best 
know  !      Now  is  the  time  for  indignant 
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bachelors  to  revenge  their  insults.  Now 
retaliate  the  cruelties  of  coquettes.  Now, 
jilted  lovers,  the  day  is  your  own.  Those 
proud  sultanas  who  have  made  your 
hearts  ache,  let  them  feel  what  it  is  to 
sue.  Smile  in  their  imploring  faces. 
Let  their  cold  hearts  sink  in  their  bosoms. 
Present  souls  of  steel  to  those  once  dan- 
gerous eyes  —  those  saucy,  captivating 
smiles — those  melting,  subduing  tones. 
Protest  that  you  never  even  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing — that  you  require  time  for 
reflection.  You  have  not  consulted  your 
father,  your  mother,  your  venerable  aunt 
— without  whose  assent  you  would  rather 
die  then  marry.  Nay,  at  first  reject 
them  flatly  and  utterly.  Call  heaven  to 
witness  your  sorrow  and  surprise  that 
any  sentiment  warmer  than  esteem  should 
have  found  entrance  in  their  bosom.  Tell 
them  you  always  regarded  them  as  sisters, 
but  never  knew,  never  even  suspected, 
&c.  Should  they  still  press  upon  you — 
cut  them  short  with  a  confidential,  hesi- 
tating, downcast  tale  of  '♦  duty  to  another" 
— "  an  earlier  attachment' ' — ' '  some  sweet 
cousin" — "an  affair  continued  even  from 
your  school-days." 

The  following  is  the  article : 


LEAP-YEAR    AND    LADIES      PRIVILEGE. 

"  The  coming  year,  1836,  will  be  leap- 
year,  as  any  person  may  see  by  consulting 
an  almanac.  It  will  be  an  important 
year  to  the  interests  of  unmarried  ladies, 
and  no  less  so  to  unmarried  gentlemen — 
for,  what  interests  the  one,  is  also  fated 
to  interest  the  other.  The  ladies  next 
year  will  have  the  sole  privilege  of  making 
love,  which  the  gentlemen  may  not  refuse, 
under  the  most  severe  penalties.  To 
prove  this  to  be  the  case,  and  that  it  is 
no  new  thing,  nor  owes  its  rise  to  any  of 
the  extravagant  notions  of  modern  times, 
we  will  give  an  extract  from  an  old  vo- 
lume, printed  in  the  year  of  Grace 
1606,  and  entitled  '  Courtship,  Love,  and 
Matrimonie.'"  — 

"  '  Albeit,  it  is  nowe  become  a  parte  of 
the  Commun  Lawe,  in  regard  to  the 
social  relations  of  life,  that  as  often  as 
every  besextile  year  doth  return,  the 
ladyes  have  the  sole  privilege,  during  the 
time  it  continueth,  of  making  love  unto 
the  men,  which  they  may  doe  either  by 
wordes  or  lookes,  as  unto  them  it  seemetli 
proper :  and,  moreover,  no  man  will  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  who  dothe 
refuse  to  accept  tlie  offers  of  a  ladye,  or 
who  dothe  in  any  wise  treate  her  propo- 
sals with  slight  or  contumely.' 

"  So  long  ago  as  the  above  was  printed, 
it  will  be  seen  to  have  been  a  '  parte  of 


the  Commun  Lawe,  that  the  ladies 
should  have  the  privilege — and  not  only 
so — but  the  sole  privilege — of  making 
love,  every  fourth  year ;  and  what  was 
then  binding  as  common  law,  is  equally 
binding  now,  since  it  has  never  been 
superseded  by  any  statute. 

"  We  thought  it  incumbent  upon  us 
as  editors,  who  have  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  our  readers  at  heart,  to  give 
this  early  information  on  a  most  impor- 
tant subject.  It  is  now  (November 
tenth)  but  little  more  than  six  weeks  to 
the  commencement  of  Leap- Year, 

'And  Time  will  soon  that  distance  leap.' 

"  The  love-making  privilege  of  the 
'  lords  of  creation'  will  then  be  suspended, 
and  so  continue  for  the  long  year  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six  days.  They  can- 
not make  love  during  all  that  tedious 
interval,  nor  can  they  refuse  a  lady  who 
makes  love  to  them. 

"  This,  to  gentlemen  who  have  a  taste 
for  gallantry,  and  are  particularly  tena- 
cious of  what  is  usually  considered  the 
male  privilege,  will  be  an  unpleasant 
reverse  of  the  order  of  things ;  while  to 
your  very  diffident  or  indolent  gentlemen, 
who  want  resolution  or  activity  for  the 
arduous  duties  of  courtship,  it  will  be  a 
change  no  less  pleasant  than  interesting. 

"  To  the  latter  we  need  say  nothing, 
but  that  they  have  before  them  a  year  of 
hope,  wherein  they  may  cast  off  their 
single-blessedness,  provided  always  they 
can  nerve  themselves  to  the  acceptance  of 
such  ladies  as  heaven,  or  their  own  incli- 
nations, may  send  to  solicit  their  hands. 
To  the  former  we  would  say, '  Gentlemen, 
if  you  would  not  be  wooed,  you  have 
now  six  weeks  before  you,  wherein  you 
may  go  a  wooing ;  after  which,  if  you 
let  this  time  slip,  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  take  such  dear  creatures  as 
come  a  wooing  to  you — or — sad  alterna- 
tive ! — die  without  '  benefit  of  clergy.' ' 
This  is  all  we  need  say  to  the  gentleinen, 
who,  being  thus  forewarned,  if  they  do 
not  make  the  best  use  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstances, will  have  no  cause  to  lay  the 
blame  to  us. 

"  To  the  ladies  we  beg  leave  to  say, 
the  next  year  is  yours ;  and  if  you  have 
never  yet  made  love,  it  will  be  your  pri- 
vilege to  do  so,  for  the  whole  of  the  year. 
You  need  have  no  scruples  as  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  your  rights.  They  rest  upon 
the  '  Commun  Lawe,'  which  has  been  in 
power  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  we  know  not  how  much  longer. 
Those  rights  are  very  ample — they  not 
only  allow  you  to  make  love,  but  they 
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also  make  it  obligatory  on  the  '  lords  of 
creation'  to  accept  of  your  oifers. 

"  How  far  you  shall  insist  upon  the 
exercise  of  your  privilege,  depends  on 
yourselves.  Your  power,  for  one  whole 
year,  will  be  absolute  :  and  if  you  choose, 
you  may  revenge  yourselves,  by  making 
love  to  such  gentlemen  as  ought  long 
since  to  have  made  love  to  you.  This 
you  will  be  perfectly  justified  in  doing; 
and  the  lordly  delinquents  cannot,  as 
they  ought  not  to,  say  nay. 

"  But,  inasmuch  as  your  power  is  ab- 
solute, it  will  become  you  to  exercise  it 
gently.  Hear  what  Portia  says  of  the 
(juality  of  mercy : 

'  It  is  not  strained  ; 
It  droppelh  as  the  gentle  rain  from  Jieaven, 
Upon  the  plain  beneath  :  it  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.' 

"  With  these  brief  remarks,  we  com- 
mend you  to  the  year  1836,  which  we 
hope  you  will  '  so  use  as  not  abusing  it, 
remembering  that  the  fashion  thereof 
passeth  away  ;'  and  that,  if  this  important 
■  year  hi  misspent,  you  will  have  to  wait 
until  the  year  1840  for  the  recurrence  of 
your  quadrennial  privilege." 


THE  ANTIQUE. 

AN    ORIGINAL    OUTLINE    SKETCH. 

He  so  near  to  Hermione,  hath  done  Hermi- 
one,  that,  they  say,  one  would  speak  to  her,  and 
stand  in  hope  of  answer.  Winter's  Tale. 

"  Dio,  mio  I  how  ridiculous !  "  said  one. 

"  Did  ever  chisel  strike  out  shape  more 
unseemly  !  "  cried  another. 

"  It  violates  every  rule  of  art !  "  ex- 
claimed a  third. 

"How  the  neck  is  distorted!"  re- 
marked a  young  student,  who  always 
adopted  opinions  from  those  around  him, 

"It  is  absolutely  a  monster!"  said 
Tiarini,  an  old  sculptor,  and  the  head  of 
a  coterie  famous  for  vertu,  whose  opin- 
ions on  works  of  art  had  long  influenced 
the  Tuscan  metropolis. 

"  I  did  not  deem,"  rejoined  another, 
"  there  was  one  in  Florence  could  produce 
any  thing  so  bad  !  " 

"  Who  can  he  be?"  demanded  several. 

"  Whoever  he  is,"  replied  Tiarini,  "  un- 
less he  have  as  little  modesty  as  genius, 
he  will  not  write  his  name  upon  the 
pedestal !  " 

"He  must  be  the  omega  of  artists," 
resumed  one. 

"  It  is  the  countenance  of  an  Indian 
pagod  !  "  muttered  another. 

"  It  is  like  a  Cyclop  as  Hercules!"  ex- 
claimed a  third. 


"  It  is   an   Egyptian    idol !  "  added  a 
fourth. 

The  unfortunate  statue  was  the  jest  of 
the  whole  academy.  It  stood  amid  many 
favoured  productions,  from  the  most  cele- 
brated artists  of  the  day ;  and  for  some 
time  gathered  about  it,  for  the  mere  love 
of  fault  finding,  more  commentators  than 
tlie  surrounding  classic  shapes,  with  all 
their  acknowledged  perfection.  Several 
tokens  seemed  to  mark  it  as  the  tribute 
of  an  untauglit  hand.  It  was  not  a  little 
out  of  drawing,  and,  in  one  or  two  points, 
betrayed  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
anatomy.  Your  virtuosi  have  a  quick 
eye  for  defects,  and  it  required  only  a 
glance  to  detect  those  of  the  Hercules. 
The  most  biting  sarcasms  were  profusely 
showered  upon  it  by  the  Tuscan  critics. 
Tiarini  derided  it  with  peculiar  and  un- 
compromising dogmatism. 

"  By  Diana!  "  he  cried,  "it  should  be 
publicly  consigned  to  the  Arno  !  " 
*  »  «  * 

In  an  ample  and  richly-furnished  apart- 
ment, sat  an  Italian  noble.  By  his  side 
was  a  tall  boy.  A  strong  resemblance 
marked  them  for  father  and  son.  The 
sire  appeared  mildly  but  firmly  remon- 
strating I  and,  from  the  slightly  com- 
pressed lips,  and  resolute,  though  respect- 
ful, air  of  the  youth's  face  and  attitude, 
it  might  be  presumed  that  the  remon- 
strance had  been  unsuccessful. 

"  The  scion  of  a  family,  ancient  and 
gentle  born,"  continued  the  parent. 

"  That  advantage  my  present  pursuit 
cannot  take  away,"  was  the  reply. 

"  They  were  noble  not  only  in  their 
blood  but  in  their  lives." 

"  The  fame  achieved  by  myself,"  re- 
joined the  youth,  "  must  be  more  honour- 
able than  an  empty  name  derived  from 
others." 

"Then  let  your  genius  be  adapted  to 
the  sphere  in  which  you  were  born  and 
in  which  you  move.  Be  a  statesman. 
Be  a  soldier.'' 

"  I  could  not  be  happy  or  successful  as 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  I  pray  you, 
my  dear  father,  do  not  oppose  my  wishes. 
I  shall  never  be  contented  unless  devoted 
to  the  art,  which,  unfortunately,  you  de- 
test as  much  as  I  love. " 

"  I  not  only  detest,"  interrupted  the 
haughty  sire,  "  but  I  despise  it.  Have 
you  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  a  mere 
cutter  of  stone?  It  is  the  toil  of  a  me- 
chanic, and  far  too  lowly  for  the  fingers 
of  a  noble.  Wield,  an  thou  wilt,  my  son, 
a  sword,  or  a  sceptre,  but  leave  the  chisel 
for  meaner  hands.  In  it  there  is  neither 
pleasure  nor  glory.'' 
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"  To  me,"  cried  the  boy,  "  there  is  both, 
beyond  all  I  could  ever  find  even  in  the 
sceptre  or  the  sword." 

•'  Were  it  possible  for  you  to  reach 
the  summit  of  an  artist's  fame,"  continued 
the  parent,"  I  should  still  deem  your 
eminence  a  degradation.  But  you  will 
never  attain  excellence." 

"  I  am  confident  of  success." 

*'  So  youth  always  is.  Not  one  of  the 
millions  who  toil  incessantly  for  bread, 
but  started  with  some  such  idle  dream. 
I  shall  suffer  the  humiliation  not  only  of 
beholding  you  an  artist,  but  a  poor  and 
a  despised  one." 

The  boy  looked  up  suddenly  with  a 
flush  upon  his  face. 

"  I  will  pledge  my  heart  against 
failure !  " 

"  My  son,  you  have  failed  already." 

"Who  has  told  you  this?  " 

"  The  venerable  Tiarini.  I  met  him 
by  accident  this  morning  in  the  academy. 
Your  Hercules — the  favourite  object  of 
your  solicitude  and  labour,  stands  there, 
exposed  to  the  gibes  of  all  Florence. 
Little  supposing  he  addressed  the  parent 
of  its  author,  he  explained  its  faults  with 
unguarded  candour.  I  writhed  under 
his  unconscious  ridicule,  but  congratu- 
lated myself  on  learning  the  real  opinion 
of  the  most  experienced  critic  of  the  day. 
Chance  has  discovered  the  cruel  truth, 
which  friendship  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  bold  to  reveal.  The  wise  Tia- 
rini, with  equal  contempt,  condemns  both 
the  statue  and  the  sculptor,  and  positively 
asserts  that,  from  such  a  source,  nothing 
noble  can  ever  spring.  My  son,  you  are 
deceived.  You  are  gifted  with  no  genius. 
The  sacred  fire  burns  7iot  in  your  bosom. 
The  works  that  you  admire,  you  can  never 
imitate.  Your  conception  is  dim,  your 
execution  weak.  You  can  never  be  an 
artist !  " 

"  My   father "  cried   the  youth, 

but   tears  filled  his  eyes  and  choked  his 

utterance. 

*  »  »  * 

It  was  iiight,  and  the  high-born  but 
despised  boy  stood  alone  in  his  studio, 
whither  he  had  stolen  to  indulge  his 
anguish  and  despair.  Around  him  were 
groups  of  beautiful  forms,  in  bold,  but 
silent  attitudes  of  majesty  and  grace ; 
some,  survivors  from  the  wreck  of  ages 
and  empires,  touched  with  the  perfect 
chisel  of  the  Greek ;  otiiers  the  half- 
hewn  attempts  of  his  own  feeble  hand. 

The  moonlight  slanting  across  the  heavy 
balcony  and  through  the  tall  windows, 
fell  upon  a  figure  of  Mars,  the  tribute  of 
some  inspired  hand,  moulded,  ages  ago, 


beneath  the  arches  of  Athens.  In  that 
imperfect  light  the  fiery  god  almost 
breathed,  and,  as  the  scorned  tyro  mea- 
sured its  fierce  grandeur,  and  drank  into 
his  very  soul  the  sense  of  its  matchless 
perfection,  as  he  turned  from  the  won- 
drous relic  of  the  antique  world,  to  the 
untaught  and  impotent  efforts  of  his  own 
chisel,  the  jeers  of  Tiarini,  and  the  cold 
predictions  of  his  sire  rung  in  his  ears ; 
his  heart  sank  within  him  ;  his  bosom 
heaved,  and  large  tears  swelled  to  his 
lashes. 

*  *  *  » 

Earth  has  nothing  so  fervid  as  the 
conceptions  of  youthful  genius.  The 
ardent  boy  had  caught  the  unseen  fire, 
and  it  had  long  burned  silently  amid  the 
immortal  marbles  of  that  old  Italian  city. 
Statues,  mute,  cold,  solemn,  were  about 
him  everywhere.  Amid  the  foliage  of 
gorgeous  gardens — by  stately  gates  and 
arches — couched  upon  walls  green  with 
age — reflected  in  streams  and  fountains — • 
in  the  vast  corridors  and  silent  galleries, 
and,  by  ducal  and  kingly  palaces  and 
thrones — his  eyes  were  ever  familiar  with 
these  endless  and  beautiful  beings.  They 
became  his  companions.  His  imagina- 
tion was  embued  with  them.  He  had 
felt  the  grandeur  of  a  sublime  character 
throned  on  a  marble  forehead,  or  breath- 
ing in  an  eternal  attitude.  He  had 
become  spell  bound  by  the  forms  of  this 
silent  and  ideal  nation.  Their  nobleness 
and  refinement  —  their  revealings  of 
poetry,  history  and  romance  —  their 
haughty  and  unbending  heroism,  amid 
the  homelier  and  more  commonplace  in- 
fluences of  life — the  dark  tales  of  wonder 
and  death  linked  with  them — their  exqui- 
site  physical  beauty  and  thejr  moral  sub- 
limity, had  touched  him  as  if  with 
enchantment.  He  gazed  on  their  high 
attributes  and  princely  bearing  with  the 
fearful  delight  of  a  shepherd-boy,  listen- 
ing to  the  stories  of  knight,  poet,  astro- 
loger, and  king. 

In  the  gloom  and  solitude  of  evening, 
the  rapt  boy  had  steeped  his  soul  yet 
more  deeply  with  the  necromancy  of 
these  marble  heroes  and  deities.  Often 
had  he  stood  alone  to  gaze  on  a  lofty 
statue,  towering  in  the  shadows  of  night, 
and  thrilling  him  with  a  half- pleasing, 
half-terrible  admiration.  His  fancy 
would  kindle  in  these  lonely  interviews. 
I  share  his  startling  reveries  before  the 
form  of  some  stately  warrior  upon  his 
steed.  It  has  stood,  perhaps,  thus  stern 
and  stirlcss  ages  ago,  and  it  will  continue 
to  stand  ages  after  our  image  shall  have 
melted  away  like  a  wreath  of  mist.    Our 
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transitory  nature  crouches  beside  its  ma- 
jestic immortality,  and  a  shade  of  despair 
steals  over  our  wonder.  Another  week 
may  write  anguish  on  our  heart.  We 
are  hurried,  blindly  on,  through  chance 
and  woe — through  decrepitude  and  death. 
But  this  is  beyond  the  malice  of  fate. 
This  is  no  slave  to  fear  and  to  fortune. 
It  has  no  allotted  task,  no  recorded  doom. 
It  will  never  pass  tlirough  the  portals  of 
the  grave.  The  worm  will  not  play 
upon  that  placid  brow,  nor  care  gnaw 
that  throbless  heart.  The  knee  will 
never  bend,  the  breast  never  heave.  The 
pride  of  its  lip  will  sil  there  always.  For 
it,  life  has  no  threat,  and  destruction 
itself  no  terror.  Well  may  the  riven 
heart  of  a  mortal  yearn  for  that  changeless 
tranquillity — that  cold  exemption — that 
true  stoicism. 

Look !  as  it  sits  aloft,  dimly  seen 
through  the  murky  shadows  ;  look  how 
awful  and  solemn  it  is !  It  masters  the 
soul  like  a  spectre.  Life  seems  to  gather 
in  its  icy  heart  and  to  unlock  its  fixed 
proportions.  The  mute  lips  change,  and 
the  cold  lips  stir  in  their  stony  robes,  and 
it  seems  that  the  audacity  of  mortal  art, 
in  mimicking  so  daringly  the  grandest 
work  of  heaven,  has  broken  the  very  law 
of  nature,  and  a  spirit  is  sent  into  the 
untenanted  abode.  You  lean  each  mo- 
ment to  hear  some  freezing  word.  You 
expect  that  the  lofty  head  will  bend  in  a 
ghostly  greeting — that  the  stiff  form  will 
step  from  the  pedestal — that  the  raised 
arm  will  sternly  beckon  you  to  follow. 

As  the  boy  suffered  his  imagination  to 
revert  to  all  he  had  enjoyed — all  he  had 
hoped — all  he  had  dreamed — as  he  re- 
membered the  startling  groups  he  himself 
had  intended  to  conjure  up,  so  to  whiten 
cheeks  and  thrill  hearts  yet  unborn — as 
the  disappointment,  the  humiliation,  the 
agony,  with  which  lie  had  listened  to  the 
criticisms  of  Tiarini,  and  the  witherinsr 
discouragement  of  his  sire,  came  over 
him,  he  felt  that  his  visions  were  for  ever 
at  an  end.  He  had  regarded  the  sweet 
art  with  the  rapture  of  a  lover,  and  he 
now  mentally  bade  adieu  with  anguish 
the  celestial  mistress  who  had  scorned 
his  affection,  and  bestowed  heart  and 
hand  upon  a  more  favoured  rival. 

At  this  moment,  mounted  on  a  pedes- 
tal, and  recently  dismissed  from  his  last 
touch,  his  eyes  fell  upon  what  had  once 
been  the  most  valued  image  of  his  chisel — 
a  Bacchus,  not  glowing  and  beautiful  as 
the  favourite  of  Silenus  is  sometimes 
represented,  but  his  features  shewed  im- 
becile and  hirsute  in  the  cold  moonlight. 

The  youth  dashed  away  his  woman's 


tears,  and  stood  before  the  colourless  and 
mute  form  his  imagination  had  conjured 
up.  It  was  accidentally  placed,  side  by 
side,  with  the  Mars,  and  the  distance 
between  his  own  blind  chisel  and  that  of 
the  divine  Greek,  drove  his  despair  to  its 
climax. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  muttered  ;  "  the  fierce 
secret  at  last  flashes  upon  and  consumes 
me.  They  were  gods — those  inspired 
Greeks.  They  caught  their  shapes  of 
beauty  from  heaven  itself.  I  am  mad  to 
cope  with  them.  By  Juno !  I  will  do 
so  no  more.  Not  on  thee  shall  light  the 
ridicule  of  the  merciless  Tiarini.  I 
commit  thee  to  the  shades." 

Passionately  seizing  from  an  adjoining 
seat  a  bar  of  iron,  he  struck  a  heavy 
blow,  and  the  vine-crowned  son  of  Semele 
fell  in  fragments  to  the  floor. 

#  «  *  * 

A  rapid  rumour  ran  through  Florence. 
The  whole  population  were  engaged  in 
discussing  its  truth,  for  there  all  were 
equally  interested  in  the  arts.  Thou- 
sands have  assembled  to  convey  a  paint- 
ing to  its  destined  place  in  the  palace  or 
on  the  altar ;  and  even  the  withered 
mendicants  come  often  in  crowds  to  wit- 
ness the  setting  up  of  a  new  statue. 
These  exhibitions  of  the  heavenly  sisters 
are,  in  the  city  of  Florence,  what  a  bull- 
fight is  in  Spain  ;  or  a  boxing-match  in 
England.  Hence  the  beautiful  statues, 
which  people  their  very  squares  and 
gardens  almost  as  numerously  as  the  liv- 
ing habitants. 

A  motley  group  were  gathered  in  the 
Piazza  Santa  Trinita,  before  the  palace 
of  the  Strozzi. 

"  Santa  Maria!"  ejaculated  a  square- 
shouldered  priest,  in  sable  gown  and 
broad  hat,  "  what  a  windfall  !" 

"Said  you  they  were  peasants?"  de- 
manded a  barefooted  capuchin,  his 
coarse,  brown  frock,  loosely  tied  with  a 
cord  around  a  somewhat  rotund  waist, 
and  the  cowl  fallen  back,  that  his  shaven 
crown  might  catch  the  cool  afternoon  air. 

"  Ay  peasants,"  interrupted  a  courier, 
booted  to  the  thigh  in  yellow  buckskin 
breeches,  a  red  velvet  jacket,  and  a  huge 
whip,  which  he  cracked  by  way  of  em- 
phasising his  opinion,  "  and  Signer  Tia- 
rini should  bestow  on  them  a  purse  of 
francesconi  at  least.  The  thing  is  worth 
a  fortune." 

"Where  was  it?"  asked  a  young  Ve- 
netian, the  attendant  of  an  ambassador 
visiting  Florence,  on  a  mission  from  the 
queen  of  the  Adriatic. 

"  In  his  garden,  signor,"  cried  the 
courier. 
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"  No,  ill  his  court !"  interrupted  a 
vender  of  boiled  chestnuts. 

"  I  tell  you,"  reiterated  the  courier, 
"  in  the  garden." 

"  What  was  in  the  garden?"  asked  a 
pale  student,  with  a  sickly  bend  of  the 
shoulders,  lingering  a  few  days  in  the 
Tuscan  Athens,  on  his  way  home  from 
the  univefsity  of  Bologna. 

"  In  his  garden,  signor,"  cried  the  cou- 
rier, "  Tiarini,  the  first  sculptor  in 
Florence." 

"  Two  thousand  years  old  at  least ;" 
interrupted  the  priest. 

"  Who,  Tiarini?"  cried  the  student. 
"No,  his  statue,  signor.       You  must 
know    that    the    most    perfect    Roman 

statue " 

"  Grecian  !  by  Bacchus!"  cried  the  ven- 
der of  chestnuts. 

"  Roman  !"  said  the  courier,  in  a  rage. 
And  here  they  all  joined  in  the  discor- 
dant chorus  together,  in  which  the  ear  of 
the  student  could  only  catch  "  by  the  old 
fountain" — "  near  a  wall" — "better  than 
the  Apollo" — "most  perfect  work  of  anti- 
quity"— with  other  equally  disjointed  and 
less  intelligible  fragments. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  aught  of  this  won- 
derful affair?"  asked  the  student  of  the 
friar. 

"  Signor,  si.  In  the  vineyard  of  the 
sculptor  Tiarini,  some  workmen  engaged 
in  repairing  a  fountain  have  just  acci- 
dentally disinterred  a  remarkably  fine 
piece  of  ancient  sculpture,  or  rather  a  part 
of  it.  It  is  ascertained  beyond  doubt 
to  be  the  most  exquisite  antique  ever 
discovered." 

"  And  may  it  be  seen  at  the  good  sig- 
nor's  house?" 

"  Indeed  that  is  more  than  I  can  say. 
The  white-bearded  statuary  was  so  wild 
with  joy  when  the  peasants  revealed  to 
him  their  prize,  that  I  doubt  if  he  knew 
whether  he  had  a  house.  Veritably  I 
thought  he  would  go  mad.  It  is  as  good 
in  his  purse  as  five  thousand  frances- 
coni." 

"  By  the  heart  of  Diana !"  said  the 
student  to  himself,  as  he  walked  slowly 
on  his  way,   "  I  wish   I  could  find   an 

antique  !" 

«  »  *  *  * 

The  woderful  statue  was  the  talk  of 
the  whole  town,  and  the  news  began  to 
spread  through  all  Tuscany.  The  priests 
discussed  it  in  Fiezoli,  and  the  monks  in 
Vallambrosa.  Such  a  treas\ire  not  only 
enriched  the  finder,  but  dignified  the  very 
metropolis.  Every  individual  Floren- 
tine felt  a  pride  in  it,  and  Tiarini's  studio 
was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  hun- 


dreds of  visitors,  each  eager  to  excel  the 
rest  in  their  raptures  about  the  antique. 
At  length,  yielding  to  the  importunities 
of  his  townsmen,  and  perhaps  the  solicit- 
ations of  his  own  vanity,  he  resolved  to 

exhibit  it  publicly  in  the  grand  square. 

«  *  *         ''  *  « 

The  appointed  day  arrived.  Upon 
the  steps  in  front  of  the  Vecchio  palace, 
where  now  stand  the  David  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  Hercules  of  Donatello  ; 
Tiarini  raised  the  figure  he  had  found, 
and  the  occasion  was  dignified  with  a 
general  assembly,  among  whom  were  all 
the  Florentine  artists.  They  were  re- 
quested to  inspect  the  statue  with  par- 
ticular scrutiny.  Its  complexion  was 
yellow  and  stained.  It  had  suffered  se- 
veral bruises  from  time  and  accident,  and 
unfortunately  an  arm  was  wanting.  It 
was  but  hastily  rejoined,  (having  been 
broken  when  first  discovered,)  yet  so 
much  of  its  perfection  was  visible,  that 
all  pronounced  it  exquisite  beyond  mo- 
dern art.  Tiarini  triumphed  in  this 
public  testimony  to  the  value  of  his 
antique,  and  in  the  elation  of  his  spirits 
harangued  his  auditory  with  learning 
and  enthusiasm. 

"  I  congratulate  myself,"  he  said,  in 
conclusion,  "  upon  having  rescued  from 
oblivion  one  of  the  choicest  specimens 
of  art  ever  seen.  As  an  antiquarian 
and  an  artist,  I  am  equally  gratified  to 
possess  what  is  so  valuable  both  as  a 
curiosity  and  a  model.  So  much  im- 
provement and  pleasure  do  I  derive 
from  its  contemplation,  that  I  assert, 
were  but  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  arm 
supplied,  nothing  else  would  be  wanting 
to  my  earthly  desires." 

"  Every  wish  cannot  be  so  easily 
granted,"  exclaimed  a  youthful  voice 
from  the  crowd.  "  The  arm  of  the 
Antique  is  here  !" 

"  What  folly  is  this?"  cried  the  asto- 
nished virtuoso. 

"  No  folly,  unless  there  be  folly  in 
truth,"  replied  the  boy  firmly.  "  This 
statue,  my  good  friends,  is  not  half  so 
antique  as  the  prejudices  and  opinions 
of  the  worthy  Signor  Tiarini.  To  his 
cruel  criticisms  of  my  Hercules  in 
the  Academy,  I  owe  much  anguish, 
and  almost  the  abandonment  of  my  art. 
This  statue  of  Bacchus  comes  from  no 
older  hand  than  mine.  /  executed  it, 
and  broke  it  to  fragments  in  despair  ; 
yet  I  subsequently  determined  to  venture 
one  mord  trial,  to  know  whether  the 
harsh  criticisms  of  Tiarini  were  the 
decisions  of  truth  or  the  errors  of  pre- 
judice and  envy.      I  am  satisfied  that  he 
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knows  no  more  than  I  of  his  favourite 
antiques,  and  that  what  art  has  done,  art 
may  do.  Here  is  the  arm,  the  remnant 
of  my  Bacchus.  It  will  prove  the  truth 
of  my  assertion." 

The  limb  was  rejoined,  and  fitted 
exactly.  Tiarini's  surprise  turned  to 
rage  and  shame.  He  leaped  down  and 
fled  from  the  shouts  of  the  crowd. 

"  May  I  follow  the  path  I  have  chosen, 
my  father  ?"  asked  the  proud  son,  after 
the  whole  town  had  vied  in  rendering 
him  honour. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Bacchus  thou 
hast  chiselled  so  well,  boy,  follow  what 
path  thou  wilt,"  replied  the  sire;  "but 
let  not  the  name  of  Michael  Angela  sink 
into  oblivion." 

"  It  shall  not,"  was  the  firm  reply. 

How  that  resolution  has  been  accom- 
plished, may  be  best  decided  by  the 
millions,  across  the  Alps  and  beyond  the 
ocean,  whom,  but  for  the  boy -artist,  that 
name  would  have  never  reached. 

The  famous  Bacchus  is  still  preserved, 
as  a  memento  of  tlie  curious  incident, 
and  may  be  seen  at  this  day  in  the  third 
corridor  of  the  gallery  at  Florence. 

T.   S.   FAV. 


MISCELLANIES. 


except  himself."  Pleasure  to  a  beggar 
means  "  a  sovereign  by  mistake,  instead 
of  a  shilling."  Pleasure  to  the  sweetest 
of  all  tempers,  "  the  last  word  in  an 
argument."  Pleasure  to  the  social,  "the 
human  face  divine !"  Pleasure  to  the 
morose,  "  I  shan't  see  a  soul  for  the  next 
six  months."  Pleasure  to  an  author, 
"  the  last  page  of  his  manuscript — bliss 
inexpressible  — '  Finis.'"  Pleasure  to 
all,  to  every  one  in  their  own  way,  and 
that  way  a  different  one. 

A    SINGULAR    FACT. 

How  does  it  happen  that  1  tt'e  men 
always  fall  in  love  with  tall  ladies ;  and 
tall  ladies  with  short  men?  This  ques- 
tion implies  a  singular  fact,  and  we  are 
sure  that  any  person  of  a  metaphysical 
turn  could  write  a  most  admirable  essay 
upon  it.  We  appeal  to  our  readers  to 
decide,  on  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
loves  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances, 
if  such  is  not  the  fact.  We  have  noticed 
it  a  thousand  times. 

ROMANCE    AND     REALITY. 

Sometimes  there  are  living  beings  in 
nature  more  lovely  than  in  romance. 
Reality  surpasses  imagination  ;  and  we 
see  brightening  and  moving  before  our 
eyes,  sights  dearer  to  our  hearts  than  any 
we  ever  beheld  in  the  land  of  sleep. 


definition  of  pleasure. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  pleasure  means. 
Pleasure  bears  a  different  sense  to  every 
person.  Pleasure  to  a  country  miss  just 
"  come  out,"  means  "  a  race  ball,  and  so 
many  partners  that  she  has  danced  with 
till  she  can  hardly  stand  "  Pleasure  to 
an  aspirant  after  fashion,  means  "  a  card 
for  Devonshire-house,  or  a  nod  from 
Lady  Jane."  Pleasure  to  a  school-boy 
means  "  tying  a  string  to  his  school- fel- 
low's foot  when  he  is  asleep,  and  pulling 
it  till  he  awakes  him."  Pleasure  to  a 
man  of  an  inquiring  mind  "  means  a  toad 
inside  a  stone,  or  a  beetle  running  with 
its  head  off."  Pleasure  to  a  man  of  taste 
means  "  a  first-rate  artiste,  and  a  good 
dinner."  Pleasure  to  a  labouring  man 
means  "doing  nothing  "  Pleasure  to  a 
fine  lady  means  "  having  something  to 
do,  to  drive  away  the  blues."  Pleasure 
to  an  antiquarian  means  "an  illegible 
inscription."  Pleasure  to  a  connoisseur 
means  "  a  dark,  invisible,  very  fine  pic- 
ture." Pleasure  to  a  philosopher,  a  mo. 
dern  philosopher,  a  young  philosopher, 
means  "  liking  nothing,  despising  every- 
thing, and  proving  every  one  a  simpleton 


pretty  women. 
Of  all  other  views  a  man  may,  in  time, 
grow  tired ;  but,  in  the  countenance  of 
woman,  there  is  a  variety  which  sets 
weariness  at  defiance.  "  Ttie  divine  rigiit 
of  beauty,"  says  Junius,  "  is  the  only  di- 
vine right  a  man  can  acknowledge,  and 
a  pretty  woman  the  only  tyrant  he  is  not 
authorized  to  resist." 

versatility  of  watchmen. 
The  celebrated  Earl  of  Bath  was  anxious 
one  night  to  prolong  the  sitting  of  a  jo- 
vial company,  and  when  one  of  his  guests 
adverted  to  tlie  lateness  of  the  hour  which 
the  watchman  was  calling,  "  Pooh,"  said 
his  lordship,  "  do  not  mind  that  fellow, 
he  is  never  in  the  same  story  an  hour 
together." 

MUSICAL    TASTE. 

A  clever  caricature  has  lately  appeared, 
respecting  a  young  lady  (at  her  piano- 
forte) and  her  Cockney  Ijeau,  between 
whom  the  following  dialogue  takes 
place  : — hady.  Pray,  Mr.  Jenkins,  are 
you  musical  ?  Gentleman.  Vy,  no  Miss  ; 
I  am  not  musical  myself,  but  I  have  a 
werry  hexcellent  snuff-box  vot  is. 
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Page  122. 


THF 
LANDS-END  OFCORNWALL. 

BY   ALLAN    CUNNINGHAM. 

"What  tale  is  (his  ?— an  ancient  tale — I've  beard 
Thee  tell  it  a  hundred  times.  Is  there  not  in  't 
A  hoary  man  whose  sage  tongue  says  strange 

things,— 
A  reverend  dame  who  deals  in  golden  proverbs, 
A  maiden,  down  whose  alabaster  neck 
Long  curling  locks  come  gushing,  with  an  e\e, 
A  meek  moiat  eye  mucli  given  to  love,  and  black; 
With  lisping  children  and  a  purring  cat, 
A  simmering  sireamlet  and  a  haunted  glen, 
And  merry  maidens  who  love  yoiingmen's  mirth 
And  minstrel  melody? — You  see  I  know  't ; — 
Thy  five  lair  children  are  less  like  each  other 
Than  thy  mule  ofr?pring  are" — "  I'm  very  glad 

on 't. 
For  I  do  wish  them  like  no  wiser  man. 
My  mute  and  breathing  progeny  are  like 
To  him  who  made  Ihem,  and  look  like  each  other; 
And  who  should  they  be  like?— Go  tell  the  lark 
To  change  its  speckles, —  bid  the  lily's  lip 
Blush  like  ihe  ripe  red  rose,— and  make  the  sky, 
The  morning  sky,  give  lissol  light  and  loveliness. 
The  flower  blooms  of  its  kind,  and  doth  not 

change. 
And  wliate'er  comes  from  mine  own  heart  must 

take 
Its  hue  from  me" 

There  are  seasons  for    beholding    par- 
ticular scenes  in  their  fullest  beauty;  and 
*      VOL.  m. 


those  who  have  seen  the  Land's- End  of 
Cornwall  on  a  summer  day,  when  the 
w  ind  is  low,  the  sky  blue,  and  the  sun 
bright,  have  beheld  it  stript  of  its  gran- 
deur and  most  picturesque  accompani- 
ments. When  the  wind  is  up,  —  the 
thunder  clouds  gathered  together, — the 
big  drops  descending,  —  the  lightning 
flashing  by  fits  between  sea  and  cloud, — 
while  a  ship  with  all  her  sails  bent  is 
seen  moving  amid  the  waters,  seeking  for 
some  secure  haven, — then  is  the  time  to 
see  a  scene  of  deep  interest  and  awful 
beauty.  It  seems  no  longer  the  Land's- 
End,  but  the  World's  End  : — beyond 
the  dark  tumbling  wilderness  of  waters 
you  can  imagine  no  other  land, — the 
limit  of  the  uttermost  earth  is  before  you, 
and  where  the  thick  cloud  hangs,  and  the 
fire  flashes,  may  lie  the  region  of  infernal 
romance. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  that  I  first  saw 
the  Land's-End  of  Cornwall — and,  what 
is  far  better,  it  was  at  such  a  time,  too, 
that  it  was  seen  by  Turner,  the  most 
poetic  of  landscape  painters.  I  have  no 
wish  to  try  to  describe  the  enchantment 
wliicli  his  pencil  has  wrought,   and  from 
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which  the  graver  of  Cooke  has  taken 
none  of  the  charms  ;  but  I  wish  he  had 
seen  the  scene  expressly  as  I  saw  it.  The 
sea  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the 
wind, — a  thick  cloud  hung  at  a  distance, 
dark  and  motionless, — the  sun  had  gone 
down,  and  its  last  glimmering  light  was 
dancing  on  the  water,  while,  half  in  sea 
and  half  in  cloud,  a  ship  all  on  fire  came 
scudding  along,  throwing  a  wavering  co- 
lumn of  flame  and  smoke  far  into  the  air, 
— and  a  dog,  the  only  living  creature  that 
had  not  abandoned  her,  sat  on  the  prow, 
and  uttered,  as  the  flames  approached, 
a  deep  and  mournful  howl. — But  to  my 
story. 

In  a  small  bay  near  the  Land's-End 
of  Cornwall,  a  colony  of  fishermen  had 
fixed  their  abode,  and  enjoyed  undis- 
turbed the  produce  of  their  labour  for  a 
period  beyond  the  reach  of  oral  remem- 
brance. It  was  a  wild  and  unfrequented 
place,  chained  in  by  a  line  of  sterile  and 
shaggy  hills,  through  which  a  path, 
rather  than  a  road,  presented  a  way  into 
the  bosom  of  the  country.  This  way, 
too,  seemed  not  to  have  been  in  the  ori- 
ginal contemplation  of  nature,  but  the 
work  of  after  thought; — the  hills  ap- 
peared to  have  been  cleft  asunder  to  allow 
man  to  find  his  way  into  this  rude  and 
barren  place.  If  the  approach  by  land 
xras  rugged  and  diflScult,  the  way  by  sea 
was  shut  up  against  every  thing  which 
went  deeper  into  the  water  than  a  boat : 
— when  the  tide  receded,  the  rocks  might 
be  seen  presenting  themselves  as  sharp  as 
the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  and  nearly  as 
thickly  set,  against  all  efforts  of  navi- 
gation ;  and  the  wrecks  of  many  vessels 
were  scattered  among  the  crags  and 
quicksands.  The  sea,  however,  teemed 
with  the  finest  fish,  and  sought  to  make 
amends  for  its  rugged  bottom  by  the 
valuable  booty  which  its  tides  bore  into 
the  nets  of  the  fishermen.  But  the  fish- 
ermen sought  only  to  make  the  day  and 
the  way  alike  long, — they  caught  and  ate, 
and  ate  and  caught ;  and  if  they  cured 
any  fish  for  sale,  it  was  but  in  the  way 
of  exchange  with  some  of  the  inland  store 
farmers,  who  once  or  twice  a  year  pene- 
trated into  their  region,  to  barter,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
some  of  their  superfluous  commodities. 
Their  houses,  some  twenty  or  more,  ran 
in  a  zig-zag  line  along  the  bosom  of  the 
bay,  built  of  dry  stone,  covered  with 
heath, — the  roofs  hung  with  dried  sal- 
mon, the  floors  bedded  with  fishbones  ; 
while,  from  the  whole,  a  close  and  a  fishy 
steam  issued,  fit  to  suflTocate  a  covy  of 
partridges,    but  which   was  myrrh   and 


frankincense  in  the  nostrils  of  fishermen. 
Nets  of  all  sizes  were  extended  along  the 
shore  ;  many  patched  and  rudely  con- 
structed boats  lay  hauled  upon  the  beach, 
or  rocked  amid  the  water,  as  it  swelled 
with  the  increasing  tide ;  while  many 
men,  many  women,  and  a  numerous  pro- 
geny of  children,  bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed, sat  watching  the  heaving  sea  with 
the  eager  glance  of  those  who  are  aware 
that  their  supper  lies  at  its  bottom. 
Those  who  live  by  the  tide  must  watch 
with  the  tide  ;  and  it  is  as  common  for 
men  to  dip  their  nets  in  the  midnight 
waters,  as  in  the  tide  of  noonday.  The 
moon  had  arisen  with  sharp  horns,  and 
with  a  stormy  face,  and  shed  on  the 
moving  mass  of  waters  a  varying  and 
fitful  light.  The  pointed  rocks,  and  the 
wrecks  of  ships,  began  to  disappear, — the 
bay  expanded,  and  the  porpoise  went 
dashing  along  the  foaming  line  of  the 
tide,  feasting,  as  he  went,  upon  the  fattest 
of  the  fish. 

Before  the  tide  was  at  its  height,  and 
while  the  fishermen  stood,  some  mid- 
waist  deep  in  the  water,  holding  the 
haave,  and  others  on  the  shore  eyeing 
their  nets  moving  in  the  stream  with  a 
look  of  silent  hope,  the  clatter  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  was  heard  among  the  pebbles  on 
the  beach,  and  a  horse  and  rider  suddenly 
emerged  into  the  moonlight,  and  went 
towards  the  tide.  The  rider  seemed  an 
elderly  man,  with  something  of  a  mili- 
tary air  about  him  ;  he  wore  a  short 
cloak,  a  slouched  hat,  bearing  a  feather 
of  the  sea-cormorant,  and  carried  a  four- 
pronged  and  barbed  fish-spear  in  his 
hand,  in  the  manner  of  one  bearing  a 
lance.  "  It's  Ranulph  Roole,"  said  an 
elderly  fisherman,  " 'e  knows  what  'e 
wants, — the  fattest  and  the  fairest  fish 
that  our  nets  take  ;  but  may  I  be  doomed 
to  hold  the  haave  for  devils  in  the  pit  of 
brimstone,  if  'e  has  a  fin  froilri  me  to- 
night, as  sure  as  my  name  is  Gaffer  GafE- 
hook."  To  this  person  the  rider  thus 
addressed  himself.  "  Gaffer,  my  good 
friend,  I  'm  in  haste, — my  master  is  sick 
and  sore  wounded  : — you  know  what  day 
of  the  week  this  is,  and  I  must  have  a 
fair  fish,  with  a  mergh-fin  as  fat  as  melt- 
ing butter, — and  all  to  win  the  grace  of 
a  good  priest,  who  comes  many  a  mile  to 
sooth  the  spirit  of  Sir  Simon  Kinnersley." 
"Ranulph,"  said  GafFhook,  "look  at 
that  tide, — it  swept  the  opposite  coast 
some  half-hour  since,  and  fills  our  bay 
now  ;  it  is  the  free  gift  of  heaven,  and  all 
that  it  contains, — so  put  forth  thy  hand, 
and  freely  take  what  is  freely  oflfered : 
but  for  no  man,  nameless  or  knighted, 
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will  I  strike  or  take  fish  : — I  hold  the 
sea  from  Providence,  and  net  from  Simon 
Kinnersley, — or  may  I  be  turned  into 
the  bob-cork  of  an  everlasting  raise-net; 
— and  ye  may  say  Gaffer  GafThook  said 
it."  "  Gaffer,"  said  Ranulph,  "  were  not 
my  master  sick,  and  the  matter  pressing, 
I  should  like  much  to  speak  to  thee  in 
the  only  language  thou  canst  compre- 
hend : — I  would  beat  thee  with  my  spear- 
shaft  into  bait  for  cod,  if  I  could  spare 
the  time, — but  I  see  there  is  some  fine 
fish  running,  and  I  will  shew  thee  an  art 
thou  wilt  never  have  the  spirit  to  learn." 
He  balanced  his  fish-spear,  spurred  his 
horse  into  the  tide, — and,  eyeing  the 
foamy  track  in  which  the  fish  ran,  and 
waving  his  weapon  like  a  javelin,  he 
hurled  it  into  the  water,  and  the  quiver- 
ing shaft  and  the  splashing  brine  told 
how  true  was  his  aim,  and  how  dextrous 
his  hand.  He  wheeled  his  horse  round 
and  rode  swiftly  away,  bearing  a  fine 
salmon  on  his  spear-point.  "There  'e 
goes,"  said  old  GafFhook,  "  witli  as  fair 
a  fish  as  ever  swam  in  our  bay.  I  might 
have  held  a  haave  in  the  surge  for  a 
summer  moon,  and  got  nothing  better 
than  a  gaping  cod,  or  a  thorny-backed 
skate.  Ye  see  what  it  is  to  serve  the 
saints: — here  comes  a  fellow  who  knows 
not  how  many  corks  are  on  a  raise-net, 
and,  riding  into  the  tide,  casts  in  his 
spear  in  the  name  of  St.  Somebody,  and 
brings  out  a  fine  salmon  !  An'  I  knew 
the  saint  who  has  most  influence  among 
fish,  I  would  worship  him  too ; — I  would 
cease  dipping  the  knotted  mesh  of  hemp 
in  the  flood,  and  stick  to  the  barbed  steel 
and  the  bounteous  saint, — else  let  my 
king's  hood  be  made  into  a  shrimp  net." 
"Ah,"  said  a  young  fisherman,  "had  I 
known  it  was  Ranulph  Roole,  he  might 
have  picked  the  best  fish  I  have  taken 
out  of  the  bosom  of  my  haave  net ; — for 
have  ye  not  heard  his  master  is  at  death's 
door  ? — he  had  a  quarrel  with  some  man 
beyond  the  bay,  and  has  lost  some  of  his 
best  blood.  Many  a  fair  fish  has  he  had 
of  our  taking, — but  we  have  ever  been 
rewarded  seven-fold."  "Now,  Moll," 
said  old  Gaff  hook  to  his  spouse,  "  cast  on 
thy  hood,  and  take  the  salmon  I  caught 
this  morning,  and  follow  Ranulph,  and 
tell  him  thy  husband  calls  himself  an  old 
fool,  and  sends  him  a  pretty  fish  ; — Sir 
Thomas  was  ever  a  stern  man,  but  he 
was  just,  and  he  divided  ever  as  fair 
atween  man  and  man  as  the  back  bone 
divides  the  herring — so  hie  ihce,  dame, 
and  let  thy  feet  scarce  feel  the  grass." 

The  way  along  which  the  fisherman's 
spouse  followed  Ranulph  seemed  rather 


the  rough  and  deserted  channel  of  a 
brook,  than  a  regular  road  fashioned  by 
the  labour  of  man.  It  sought  the  foot 
of  the  hills  ;  and,  though  the  way  was 
short  for  moor-fowl,  it  was  long  for  man, 
for  it  had  to  go  winding  among  rocks 
and  stones  with  many  a  turn  and  link. 
One  time  it  seemed  to  skirt  the  ledge  of 
a  grove  of  rocks, — at  another,  it  passed 
through  a  field  so  thickly  studded  with 
enormous  stones,  and  withal  so  regular, 
that  they  seemed  to  have  been  distri- 
buted by  measurement.  A  little  farther 
on,  and  close  to  the  ascent  of  the  hills, 
rocks  and  loose  stones  were  heaped  up  in 
such  confusion  as  countenanced  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  the  surplus  ma- 
terials left  from  erecting  the  steep  and 
rocky  hills  which  hemmed  in  the  bay. 
Along  this  way  Ranulph  spurred  his  horse 
till  he  reached  a  deep  and  wooded  ravine 
that  seemed  nearly  to  separate  the  hills, 
and  out  of  which  gushed  a  small  but 
tumultuous  brook.  Along  the  brink  of 
the  rivulet  the  way  continued  to  wind  in 
a  gradual  ascent,  till,  passing  an  old 
sycamore  tree,  which,  anchoring  its  roots 
like  net-work  among  the  enormous  stones, 
threw  its  stem  and  branches  over  the 
stream,  a  small  square  tower,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  little  chapel  appeared  seated, 
or  rather  half  hung,  from  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  cliff,  like  the  eyrie  of  an  eagle. 
A  light  glimmered  along  the  rocks  and 
the  stream,  from  a  small  wicket,  equal  in 
size  to  the  admission  of  an  owl,  and 
crossed  with  its  trembling  lines  a  very 
narrow  and  steep  way,  which  ascended  to 
the  gate  of  Kinnersley- Keep. 

Ranulph  scaled  this  dizzy  way  like  one 
to  whom  the  path  was  familiar,  and, 
throwing  the  bridle  over  his  horse's  neck, 
sought  the  chamber  from  whence  the 
light  proceeded.  He  stopped  at  a  nar- 
row door  of  carved  oak,  and,  listening 
for  a  minute's  space,  or  more,  lifted  the 
latch,  and  entered  with  a  light  foot  and  a 
cautious  air.  "  Alas  !  Ranulph,"  said  a 
voice,  Clint  and  broken,  "all  thy  care 
and  tenderness  are  cast  away  on  one  un- 
worthy of  life,  and  who  could  not  live, 
were  he  worthy."  "  Be  of  good  comfort. 
Sir,"  said  Ranulph,  "  you  have  done  only 
what  is  noble,  and  what  would  have  been 
wickodness  to  have  left  undone.  A 
father's  dying  treaty  is  a  matter  not  to  be 
lightly  cared  for, — and  there  is  a  curse 
for  them  who  neglect  a  father's  command. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  therefore, — a  wound 
in  yoinig  flesh  is  soon  cured.  I  remem- 
ber, in  your  honoured  father's  time, 
when  young  Lacey  of  Lancrcross  jested 
about  the  cut  of  mv  mantle,  and  I  was 
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run  through  the  thick  of  the  thigh  in  the 
vindication  of  my  dress,   I   had  my  leg 
o'er    the    horse's   back    in    three    weeks 
again  :  —  Cheer   up,   sir,  young  flesh  is 
caimie  to  cure,  as  the  men  say  in  the 
north."      "  Ah  !    Ranulph,    but  grief  at 
heart  cuts  worse  than  a  two-edged  sword," 
said   the  same  voice ;  "  it  was  a  dread 
command    my  father    laid    on    me,   and 
dreadfully   has   it  been   obeyed.       How 
can  I  hope  that  heaven  approves,  when 
my  own  heart  disapproves? — I  am  sore 
wounded,  Ranulph  ;  but  my  sorest  pain 
is  for  drawing  my  sword,  and  shedding 
man's  blood  unjustly."     "  I  have  seen 
much  blood  spilt  in  my  day,   Sir,"  said 
Ranulph  ;  "  and  I  have  been  blamed  for 
spilling  some  little   myself;  but  shame 
fall  the  man  that  says,  when  the  head  is 
hot  and  the  mind  chafed,  your  sword  in 
your  hand,  and  your  best  foe  with  bared 
steel  before  you — shame  fall  him,  I  say, 
who  thinks  that  the  blood  which  is  spilt 
then  is  spilt  unjustly.      But  that  was  not 
what  1  wanted  to  say.      Ye  know,  sir,  we 
came  home  to  a  cold  hearth  and  an  empty 
larder.     Now,  sir,  have  cheer  from  what 
I'm  about  to  tell : — I  took  my  fish-spear 
in  my  hand,  and  rode  down  to  the  tide ; 
the  boors  were  churlish,  and  would  not 
give  me  a  single  fin ;  so  in  the  name  of 
the    saints   I   rode   into    the  flood,   and 
struck  with  my  spear,  and  a  noble  stroke 
struck  I, — as  fat  a  salmon  as  ever  swam. 
Now,  sir,  had  the  saints  thought  ye  un- 
worthy of  favour  J  —  had  they  designed 
that   the   name    of    Kinnersley    should 
perish  from  the  earth, — would  they  have 
given  your  servant  such  a  gift? — I  trow, 
no,    sir;    it's    not   for   nought   that  the 
saints  are  bountiful, — and  I  would  have 
you  let  me  look  at  your  wound,  and  I  '11 
warrant  we'll  mend  it.      Shall  the  name 
of  Kinnersley  die  like  a  barren  tree?-- 
No,  no  ; — when  it  goes  out,  it  shall  go 
out  shining  like  a  shooting  star." 

The  person  to  whom  Ranulph  ad- 
dressed this  singular  speech  was  a  young 
man  some  twenty  years  old,  firmly  knit 
and  finely  proportioned,  with  large  blue 
eyes,  and  sunny  hair,  inclining  to  curl, 
and  which  was  allowed  to  grow  both 
thick  and  long.  A  hat  and  feather  lay 
by  his  side;  an  embroidered  mantle  was 
near  him,  stained  with  blood,  and  slill 
moist  ;  and  a  sword  lay  underneath,  wet 
with  blood,  and  which  had  been  returned 
unwiped  to  the  scabbard.  He  lay  ex- 
tended, or  rather  agroufe,  on  an  old 
coucn  carved  of  oak,  and  seemed  in  a 
fever,  both  bodily  and  mental.  The 
room  where  he  ray  was  of  rich  and  massy 
Saxon   workmanship,   and  on  the  walls 


were  hung  many  suits  of  mail,  both  chain 
and    plate.      Above    the    chimney-piece 
hung  an  entire  suit  of  strong  steel  plate 
mail,  with  an  axe  and  helmet  of  the  same 
metal ;  a  silver  greyhound  was  sculptured 
at  full  stretch  on  the  top  of  the  helmet, 
shaded  by  a  silver  holly-bough.     On  this 
suit  of  armour  the  wounded  youth  fixed 
his  eye,  and  said,  «  Ah  !  Hubert  de  Kin- 
nersley, often  have  the  heathen  Saracens, 
and  hardly  less  heathen  Danes,  grown  pale 
at   the  sight  of  thy  gallant  greyhound. 
Little  did  my  gallant  ancestors   think, 
when  they  spurred  their  horses  against 
the   enemies  of  old   England,   that  the 
dreaded  hound  of  their  house  was  so  soon 
to  run  its  race  ; — that   their  name  and 
their  bearing  would  sink  in  a  nameless 
feud,   and   with   a   nameless  foe."     Ra- 
nulpli  wrung  his  hands,  and  said,   "  My 
dear  young  master,   food  you  have  not 
tasted    for    forty   hours,    and  your  only 
drink    has   been    water : — shall    I   broil 
some  of  the  tender  parts  of  the  salmon 
the  saints  sent  you,  and  bring  you  a  cup 
of  wine  ?     I  will  do  it  so  daintily  that 
you  will  be  wiled  to  partake  : — often  has 
your  noble    father    said" — "  Name   him 
not— name  him  not,    Ranulph,"  said  the 
youth ;    "  he   gave   me    breath,    and   he 
gave  me  bread,  and  he  was  my  father. 
Rut  with  his  dying  breath  he  left  me  a 
deed  to  do, — and  a  deed  of  revenge, — and 
the  deed  has  been  done.     Could  I  forget 
a  parent's  parting  words,  and  slight  an 
admonition  which  came  from  the  world 
of  spirits?" — He  turned  on  his  couch, 
while  the  blood  flowing  from  his  wounded 
side  stained  his  embroidered  vest ;  but  he 
uttered  not  one  moan, — he  lay  and  looked 
on  his  ancestor's  mail,   and  on  a  small 
silver    cross    which    hung    beneath    it. 
"  Ranulph,"  he  said,  "  the  confessor  will 
soon    come ;    prepare    what    cheer   you 
have  to  place  before  him — he  has  come 
far, — and,  as  this  may  be  the  last  food 
made  ready  to  the  wish  of  a  Kinnersley, 
let  it  be  done  daintily, — J  use  thy  own 
kindly  word,  Ranulph  : — and,  Ranulph, 
come  hither  ; — you  have  been  true,  and 
loving,  and  tender  to  me  ;— come  to  me 
when  the  holy  man  departs,  and  you  will 
find  tliat  all  I  have  to  leave  in  the  world 
I  have   left   you."      Ranulph  dried   his 
eyes,   and  withdrew  for   the  purpose  of 
dressing  the  fish  he  had,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, so  miraculously  caught. 

The  place  into  which  Ranulph  de- 
scended had  formerly  been  the  hall ;  but, 
like  the  halls  of  all  these  small  lowers  of 
refuge,  it  had  served  for  a  kitchen,— and 
the  massive  staples  and  links  fixed  in  live 
solid  walls,  and  the  oaken  door  studded 
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with  huge  nails,  might  induce  a  beh'ef 
that  it  had  also  served  for  a  place  of  re- 
straint. At  one  end  a  huge  chimney 
seemed  to  devour  a  faint  and  glimmering 
fire  which  shed  only  light  enough  to 
shew  the  dreariness  of  the  place.  He 
almost  started  to  see,  as  he  entered,  two 
women  seated  by  the  scanty  fire,  mantled 
from  head  to  foot  in  coarse  woollen 
netting,  which  the  peasantry  knit  with 
pins  ;  with  their  heads  laid  quietly  toge- 
ther, and  nodding  in  unison  amid  the  plea- 
sure of  mutual  communication.  They 
wliispered  both  together,  held  their  fore- 
fingers up,  gave  a  suspicious  glance  into 
the  darksome  corners  of  the  room,  un- 
witting that  a  stray  ember — and  the  fire 
hardly  survived  such  a  diminution — was 
rioting  at  will  among  the  fringes  with 
which  time  and  hard  labour  had  bor- 
dered one  of  their  gowns. 

"  And  so  it  has  come  to  this  at  last," 
said  one  of  them,  the  wife  of  Gaffer 
GafFhook,  interrupting  her  companion, — 
"  I  ever  said  something  fearful  would 
happen  to  a  house  which  ate  fish  only 
on  Fridays.  Sooner  shall  a  salmon  pick 
the  barbed  spear  out  of  its  back, — or  a 
twelve  pound  cod  swim  through  the  bosom 
of  our  best  net,  than  the  name  of  Kin- 
nersley  escape  from  a  doom  long,  long 
destined.  Ah,  lass,  I  said  last  Friday 
night,  when  we  threw  our  nets  into  the 
tide,  and  caught  not  a  fin,  that  some- 
thing queer  would  soon  come  to  pass, — 
and  the  sea  was  full  of  fish  too ; — I 
knew  the  fresh  warm  smell  of  the  shoals 
of  salmon,  sitting  on  my  own  hearth- 
stone. But  what  was  more  of  a  marvel, 
lass,  the  flounders  which  we  broiled  for 
breakfast,  instead  of  lying  quietly  on  the 
embers,  began  to  move  and  turn,  and  to 
speak  words, — ye  need  not  gaze  so,  lass, 
I  say,  words, — words,  as  plain  language 
as  the  talk  of  Manx  fishermen.  I  durst 
not  eat  them,  lass; — but  that  was  nought 
compared  to  what  happened  in  the. hol- 
low hour  of  the  night.  It  was  on  the 
stroke  of  twelve,  and  the  bay  was  full  of 
the  tide,  and  the  tide  was  swarming  with 
fish, — and  my  son  Billy, — a  lad  that 
would  not  tell  a  lie,  were  he  bribed  with 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  went 
down  to  the  water  to  look  to  the  nets. 
And  home  came  he  like  a  creature  mad ; 
he  had  seen  something — something  not  of 
this  world  ; — nought  of  this  earth  will 
make  Billy  GafFhook  leave  his  nets  ;  but 
what  he  saw  he  will  not  tell — and  wise  is 
my  son,  for  nobody  lives  long  who  bears 
tales  between  this  world  and  the  next.'' 

"That's  a  wise  word,"  said  her  com- 
panion ;  "  and  I   would  advise  no  more- 


should  be  said  about  the  old  house  of 
Kinnersley  :  it's  more  than  suspected  that 
some  of  them  walk,  when  they  should  be 
enduring  wrath  in  another  world.  Old 
Adam  Hawthornden,  the  northern  gar- 
dener, always  averred  that  something  evil 
haunted  the  tower  garden, — the  spirit,  it 
might  be,  of  one  of  the  old  proprietors, 
an  honest  and  a  tranquil  spirit  during  the 
winter  months, — but  fierce  and  furious 
during  the  season  of  peaches  and  plumbs. 
And  I'll  warrant,  ye  have  heard  of  the 
Kinnersley  angels, — but  for  Godsake  lay 
your  ear  near  me,  for  I  'm  not  sure  that 
I  am  doing  wisely  in  speaking  of  them. 
Old  Sir  Worthiness  Kinnersley — whom 
men  knew  better  by  the  name  of  Sir 
Wickedness  Kinnersley — fell  sick,  and 
having  much  to  repent  of,  sent  for  a 
priest.  And  the  priest  came — a  pious 
man — whom  the  saints  blest  so  much, 
that  he  grew  fattest  when  he  fasted. 
'  And  what  hopes',  said  he,  '  have  you.  Sir 
Worthiness,  of  sitting  among  the  saints?' 
'  Oh,  great  hopes,'  said  the  dying  knight; 
'  for  I  'm  a  favoured  sinner,  and  see  sweet 
visions.'  'Visions?  and  what  manner  of 
visions  may  they  be,  my  son  ?'  said  the 
good  man.  '  O  !  visions  of  angels  ascen- 
ding and  descending,'  said  he,  with  a 
smile.  '  I  have  high  hopes  of  thy  spirit's 
welfare,  my  son,'  said  the  priest ;  '  for 
assuredly  to  none,  save  the  just  and  those 
whom  the  saints  design  to  honour,  are 
revealed  the  visions  of  angels, — the 
bright  ones  of  heaven  appear  at  few 
death-beds.'  '  My  hopes  would  be  higher,' 
said  Sir  Worthiness,  '  if  the  angels  which 
appear  to  me  were  of  the  radiant 
kind  ;  they  are  all  of  the  wrong  hue,  damn 
them— black,  black:'  and  with  a  loud 
laugh  he  turned  on  his  side  and  died. 
But  ye  see,  neighbour,  this  last  Kin- 
nersley was  a  fish  of  the  same  shoal, — a 
bitter  bad  master,  and  bloody-minded. 
I  would  tell  ye  a  tale  of  him,  lass,  would 
set  your  locks  on  end,  though  ye  had  a 
lead  drop  at  the  bottom  of  every  hair." 

Ranulph  broke  in  upon  them  :  "  If  ye 
name  but  the  name  of  Kinnersley,  ye  two 
scales,  shed  from  the  fiend  with  the  fish's 
tail,  that  swims  in  the  sea  of  darkness,  I.will 
make  ye  find  the  way  to  a  hole  five  fathom 
below  the  foundation  stone  of  this  tower, 
— a  haunted  hole  too,  ye  devil's  shell-fish, 
where  gnawing  Hunger  sits  with  skinny 
Death  at  his  elbow, — two  of  the  prime 
ministers  of  my  master's  house."  "  Come 
now,  llanulph,"  said  Mrs.  Gaffhook, 
"don't  go  to  be  such  a  hard-hearted 
man  ;  we  came  here  out  of  kindness,  and 
don't  send  us  away  in  scorn.  We  have 
brought   a  brave   fish,   and   a  lapfull  of 
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dainties,  with,  may  be,  a  drop  of  brandy 
for  clearing  your  sight,  Ranulph." — 
"Dainties,"  said  her  companion,  "and 
well  he  deserves  them  truly  ?  Talk  of 
tenanting  his  dungeon  holes  with  the  like 
of  us — I'll  tell  ye  what,  my  merry  man, 
if  ye  lay  an  uncivil  hand  on  me,  I  will 
slip  three  inches  of  this  steel  skewer  be- 
tween your  breast-bones; — and  as  sure 
as  fish  have  fins,  I  '11  do't — I  have  served 
a  prettier  fellow  than  you  with  the  same 
sauce."  And,  withdrawing  a  long  sharp 
fisli  skewer  from  the  gatherings  of  her 
mantle,  she  held  it  out  with  a  laugh,  and 
said,  "  the  sharp  end  of  that  little  bodkin 
once  freed  me  from  the  grab  of  a  never- 
do-well  tinker,  long  Rob  Gordon.  I 
think  I  see  him  yet, — black  was  he,  and 
unlovesome  —  hair  like  a  bush  of  furze, 
and  eyes  like  scolloped  oysters.  I  met 
him  three  miles  from  a  smoking  house, 
— and  a  firm  hand  he  laid  on  me.  He 
looked  more  like  a  robber  than  a  lover, 
and  so  my  bit  of  steel  told  him;  and 
what  it  did  once  it  can  do  again." 

What  answer  Ranulph  would  have 
returned  to  the  menace  of  this  maritime 
virago  is  unknown  ;  for  the  shrill  sound 
of  approaching  tongues — a  sound  resem- 
bling the  warning  hail  with  which  peo- 
ple direct  a  strange  vessel  on  a  dangerous 
coast — came  up  the  winding  way  which 
led  to  Kinnersley  tower.  Ranulph  hur- 
ried to  the  gate,  and  there  he  saw  a  strag- 
ling  line  of  fishermen's  torches,  such  as 
are  used  at  spearing  salmon,  coming 
shining  among  the  cliffs.  "This  way, 
Sir — tliis  way.  Sir,"  exclaimed  several 
voices  at  once ; — take  care  of  the  left 
hand  ;  there's  a  steep  rock,  o'er  which 
drunken  Lord  Soakaway  broke  his  neck." 
"  More  need  to  take  care  of  the  right 
hand,"  said  a  plurality  of  tongues,  "where 
if  ye  miss  a  foot,  and  escape  being  dashed 
to  pieces,  ye're  sure  to  be  drowned  ;  only 
look  down,  Sir, — seventy  feet  and  odd, 
and  a  mist  at  the  bottom."  The  tongues 
ceased  for  a  moment — the  torches  pro- 
ceeded,— men's  faces  were  seen  amid  the 
advancing  light;  and,  in  tlie  middle, 
came  a  face  for  the  safety  of  which  all 
the  others  seemed  so  solicitous.  It  was 
a  face,  indeed,  worthy  of  men's  care  ;  for 
much  care  had  it  cost  the  possessor, — 
round,  smooth,  and  fat, — radiant  with 
the  moisture  of  unusual  exertion,  and 
shining  like  the  full  moon  revolving  amid 
the  remnants  of  the  old — for  so  it  seemed 
surrounded  with  the  thin  and  toil-worn 
visages  of  a  dozen  fishermen.  "  It  is  not 
a  soldier's  face,"  said  Ranulph,  as  he 
gazed  fiom  the  porch;  "such  a  face  as 
that  could  never  have  escaped  from  long 


marches,  sore  fastings,  and  hard  battles 
— It  is  not  a  lord's  face,  with  the  worn- 
out  peerage  mark  upon  it — the  stamp  of 
God  half  effaced, — a  proud  lip,  and  a  low 
brow.  But  it  is  the  face  of  a  divine, — 
a  man  who  lies  soft  and  long, — says  a 
short  grace  to  a  long  meal,  and  ministers 
to  the  repose  of  a  slumbering  congre- 
gation. A  pleasant  land  of  drowsyhead 
must  his  benefice  be!  It  would  insult 
the  hierarchy  to  suppose  so  radiant  a  face 
pertained  to  one  below  the  dignity  of 
Dean.  When  will  such  a  sleek,  smooth, 
way-of- the- world  personage  as  this  smite 
on  the  pulpit  like  Zechariah  Boyd,  and 
cry,  '  Start  up,  ye  drowsy  sinners,  hell 
was  not  made  for  dogs.'  " 

The  person  who  occasioned  all  this 
care  and  conjecture  emerged  at  length 
from  the  half  hidden  road,  and,  standing 
upon  a  rocky  platform  before  the  gate  of 
the  tower,  looked  up  with  a  sigh  to  the 
shattered  walls,  and  back,  with  a  shudder, 
to  the  diflficult  and  perilous  way  up  which 
he  had  climbed,  with  many  a  sigh  and 
groan.  He  first  nmttered  a  kind  of  bless- 
ing upon  his  own  spirit,  that  had 
achieved  this  double  toil ;  then  pulled 
out  a  handkerchief  which  nearly  stiflBed 
the  fishermen  with  perfume  ;  and,  turn- 
ing his  broad  and  glowing  face  to  the 
night  wind,  he  cooled  himself  by  fanning 
his  bosom  and  brow,  inhaling  tlie  fresh 
air,  and  respiring  it  again  in  smoke, 
while  his  well-powdered  head  sent  up  a 
steam  like  a  seething  cauldron.  "  If  a 
man  wishes  for  salvation,"  said  this  am- 
bassador from  the  meek  son  of  Mary, 
"  let  him  not  dwell  in  such  an  eyrie  as 
this ;  let  him  live  with  men,  and  not 
make  his  bed  with  the  eagles.  Ten  long 
miles  have  I  ridden,  and  two  long  miles 
have  I  walked,  and  all  to  minister  con- 
solation to  a  wounded  man  : — little  did 
I  think  I  had  to  seek  for  the  stricken 
deer  in  such  a  desart  as  this."  "  Desart," 
said  one  of  his  conductors,  extinguishing 
his  torch  as  he  spoke,  "  call  ye  this  a  de- 
sart, man  ?  The  paved  street  of  a  city, 
where  neither  corn  grows  nor  srrass 
springs — a  canal,  that  long  line  of  barren 
ditch,  without  a  living  fin  in  it  to  feed  a 
water-hawk  or  heron, — these  are  desarts, 
man  : — but  to  call  the  land  where  crows 
can  live  right  royally,  and  the  sea,  out 
of  which  we  draw  food  fit  for  princes,  a 
desart,  seems  as  odd  to  me  as  if  I  were 
to  grip  plovers  in  my  net  instead  of 
plaice." 

Ranulph  now  interfered,  and  sending 
the  torch-bearers  into  the  hall,  he  con- 
ducted the  priest  into  the  chamber  of  Sir 
Simon  Kinnersley.    "  Reverend  Father," 
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said  the  wounded  youth,  turning  his  ej'e 
from  a  small  cross  to  the  portly  person 
before  him,  "  I  have  sent  for  you,  for  I 
am  sore  wounded — wounded  nigh  to 
death, — and  I  have  that  to  say  which 
weighs  on  my  mind.  Father,  tell  me, 
have  I  sinned  in  doing  a  deed  which  my 
father  swore  me  to  do  with  his  dying 
breath  ?  He  rested  not  in  his  grave 
while  it  was  undone,  but  appeared  to  me 
once  by  night  and  once  in  broad  day  ; 
face  to  face  his  spirit  met  me,  and  bade 
me  remember  my  vows;  father,  have  I 
sinned?" — "My  son,"  said  the  priest, 
"evil  spirits  assume  the  semblance  of  de- 
parted saints,  and  deceive  men's  souls." 
The  youth  leaped  half  up  from  his  seat, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  then  I  shall  die 
contented.  I  might  well  have  supposed 
that  the  noble  spirit  of  my  noble  fatlier 
was  above  such  abject  revenge  ;  but  come 
nearer,  and  listen  to  my  story ;  I  have 
much  to  confess  and  to  repent."  "  Son," 
said  the  priest,  "  I  have  endured  much 
fatigue.  When  your  messenger  came,  I 
had  concluded  a  forty-eight  hours'  fast, 
and  my  servants  had  prepared  something 
savoury,  and  placed  it  before  me.  The 
smoke  climbed  up  to  my  nostrils,  and  the 
silver  knife  and  fork  trembled  in  my 
hand,  and  wine  of  vintage  forty  and  nine 
was  glowing  before  me.  But  what  is 
food,  however  savoury,  compared  to  the 
eternal  soul  of  man?  I  arose  and  has- 
tened on  my  way,  and  though  I  hungered 
sore  and  thirsted,  I  tarried  not  but  came. 
But,  alas !  my  son,  confess  thee  I  may  not, 
till  I  am  strengthened  a  little.  I  found 
the  smell  of  broiling  fish  even  in  thy 
porch  ;  and  if  thy  servant  will  fill  me  a 
cup  of  wine  from  a  cobwebbed  bottle,  I 
shall  make  shift  till  something  more  meet 
and  respectful  may  be  made  ready." 
"Alas!  my  father,"  said  the  youth,  "the 
table  of  the  Kinnersleys  is  not  furnished 
as  it  was  wont ; — my  lands  are  wasted, 
and  my  gold  is  spent ;  our  feasts  are 
turned  into  fastings,  and  our  wine  into 
water  from  the  spring."  "My  son,"  said 
the  priest,  "you  speak  modestly  of  your 
cheer  :  — the  rich  smell  of  that  delicious 
fish  tells  me  to  expect  something  good  in 
its  company ; — but  a  dry  crust  and  a  cup 
of  pure  water  are  welcome  to  me.  I 
leave  the  sauced  and  smoking  haunches 
of  venison,  and  the  brimming  glasses  of 
wine,  to  men  whose  hearts  are  not  weaned 
from  the  world :— I  shall  be  with  thee 
anon."  And  so  saying  he  descended  the 
stair  to  the  kitchen,  followed  by  the  half 
muttered  curses  of  honest  Ranulpli,  who 
assisted  him  down  the  steep  descent. 
The  place  into  which   the  priest  de- 


scended was  the  old  hall  where  we  left 
the  two  maritime  crones ;  but  a  huge 
fire  now  filled  the  chimney,  and  made  the 
mice  cheep  in  the  corners,  for  gladness  of 
the  unwonted  heat;  while  the  company 
was  increased  by  six  or  eight  fishermen, 
the  same  who  carried  the  priest  to  the 
tower.  Stories,  more  of  a  pleasant  than 
of  a  sorrowful  kind,  abounded,  andmitth 
was  scarce  suppressed  by  the  presence  of 
their  devout  visitor.  They  had  raked 
out  some  of  the  glowing  embers  upon  a 
broad  flag-stone,  and  over  these,  well 
strewn  with  salt  and  pepper,  lay  slices  of 
salmon,  which  made  a  singing  din,  while 
a  smoke,  thick  and  savoury,  eddied  round 
the  heads  of  the  two  old  women  who, 
squatted  on  the  floor,  prepared  this  hasty 
meal.  "  Bless  ye,  my  children,"  said  the 
priest ;  "  bless  ye,  one  and  all ;  those 
who  minister  to  the  wants  of  men  in 
commission  from  the  saints,  deserve  the 
unreserved  benediction  of  the  church." 
And  seating  himself  by  a  huge  sycamore 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  on  which 
some  plates  were  placed,  and  snatching 
two  pieces  of  broiled  fish  from  the  em- 
bers, he  began,  as  he  said,  to  succour  the 
carnal  man.  Man  and  woman  rose  and 
stared  upon  him  ;  they  had  prepared  this 
morsel  for  another  person,  and  were  not 
willing  to  give  it  without  remonstrance 
to  this  church  cormorant.  "  Softly,  my 
daughter,  softly,"  said  the  priest  to  one 
of  the  old  crones  ;  "  let  me  dispatch  this, 
I  pray  thee,  before  the  other  slices — 
which  are  tenderer,  being  cut  from  the 
belly — are  withdrawn  from  the  embers. 
I  have  ever  said,  during  the  fastings  of 
our  order,  that  fish  cooked  by  the  gentle 
hands  that  caught  it  was  the  most  sa- 
voury,— gently,  my  daughter,  gently." 

"  Gently,  my  daughter,  quoth  a,"  said 
the  old  crone  ;  "  who  in  the  fiend's  name, 
and  that's  not  banning,  bade  thee  snatch 
up  and  eat  what  I  am  preparing  for  more 
modest  lips  than  thine?"  "  I  am  a  ser- 
vant of  the  saints,  my  daughter,"  said  the 
priest,  snatching  another  smoking  slice, 
which  went  fizzing  to  his  lips,  "  and 
commissioned  to  taste,  wherever  I  go, 
the  fruits  of  sea  and  shore.  Why,  this 
is  a  most  delicate  and  juicy  piece,  and  fit 
for  presentation  at  the  chair  of  Saint 
Peter.  Providence  sends  the  tide,  my 
children,  and  the  saints  send  the  fish  ; 
but  it  is  the  prayer  of  the  priest  which 
fills  your  nets, — so  give  me  another  slice, 
my  daughter, —  these  be  sweet  viands  in 
such  a  desarl."  One  of  the  fishermen 
interfered  :  "  May  the  devil  who  rules 
the  tide,  if  the  saints  send  the  fish,  fill 
my  nets  with  foam  instead  of  flounders, 
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if  ye  touch  another  morsel  till  our  young 
lord  says  his  will  to  some  of  the  tenderer 
parts."  "  Speak  moderately,  neighbour," 
said  a  fellow  labourer  in  the  watery  do- 
main ;  "  if  the  saints  send  the  fish,  and 
the  priest  fills  our  nets,  we  owe  much,  I 
trow,  to  old  mother  church.  And  I 
doubt  not  the  truth  on't.  There  was 
the  priest  of  St.  Jude's, — I  remember  it 
well, — always  came  and  prayed  with  my 
mother  when  my  father  went  to  the 
fishing,  and  many  a  silver  penny  he  gave 
me — I  was  a  boy  then — to  go  down  to 
the  tide  and  see  if  his  intercessions  filled 
our  nets; — we  owe  much  to  old  father 
church,  say  I." 

"  You  speak  like  a  dutiful  child,  my 
son,"  said  the  priest,  surveying  the  young 
fisherman  from  head  to  foot ;  "  and  such 
an  influence  the  presence  of  my  pious 
brother,  now  numbered  with  the  saints, 
has  had  upon  thy  tender  years,  that  thy 
tongue  is  the  very  echo  of  his.  Ah  !  he 
was  a  faithful  shepherd,  and  well-be- 
loved, and  the  saints  increased  his 
flocks  : — there  was  the  sweet  cry  of  nu- 
merous babes  in  the  land  in  those  days, 
nor  has  our  own  time  been  wholly  bar- 
ren." "  Ay,  ay,"  responded  one  of  the 
old  crones,  "  those  were  the  times  :  I 
thank  ye,  Sir,  for  speaking  of  them, — 
they  put  queer  things  in  my  head :  lord ! 
I  mind  well  before  I  was  wed  to  Stephen 
Dinmon  ;— but  what's  the  matter  what 
I  mind  now — I  am  old  and  stooping, 
and  no  more  like  the  lass  I  was  when  I 
went  thrice  a  week  to  confession,  than  a 
salted  haddock  hanging  in  the  smoke  is 
like  a  salmon  fish  in  a  spring-tide,  with 
its  taper  green  back,  its  wanton  tail,  and 
all  its  silver  fins  in  motion.  It  does  me 
good  though  to  think  on't ; — and  here, 
Sir,  snap  up  this  tender  slice,  cut  near 
the  mergh  fin  : — ye  shall  have  shell-fish, 
too,  before  supper-time,  though  I  should 
go  and  dive  for  them  myself."  The 
priest  now  rose,  lifted  a  cup  of  wine  to 
his  lips,  supplied  by  the  reluctant  hand 
of  Ranulph,  and,  taking  it  off'  at  a 
draught,  said,  "  Better  swim  in  wine 
than  in  the  salt  brine,  and  so  much  for 
my  repast : — ye  see,  my  children,  I  know 
your  ways  and  understand  your  sayings, 
- — and  I  leave  you  my  blessing." 

A  low,  faint  cry,  from  the  chamber  of 
the  young  knight,  quickened  somewhat 
the  slow  step  of  the  priest ;  and  when  he 
entered,  he  found  Ranulph  supporting 
his  master  in  his  arms,  and  kneeling  and 
weeping  over  him.  The  youth  seemed 
struggling  with  some  fearful  agony, — his 
eyes  were  fixed  and  wild,  —  his  hands 
were  stretched  out,  and  he  seemed  pusii- 


ing  some  invisible  shape  away,  which  he 
imagined  approached  him.  "  My  son," 
said  the  priest,  "  the  cravings  of  the  flesh 
are  somewhat  appeased,  and  I  am  come 
to  hear  thee, — so  say  thy  say."  The 
youth  fixed  his  eyes  on  him ;  their  wild- 
ness  gradually  disappeared, — he  folded 
his  hands  over  his  bosom,  and  said, — "  It 
came  again ; — what  vow  have  I  left  un- 
performed now?  And  yet  it  came  with 
a  fiery  and  a  disdainful  look : — have  I 
not  shed  his  blood  1  —  I  would  sooner 
have  shed  mine  own  : — and  is  a  spirit 
more  eager  for  revenge  than  man  ?" 
"  Son,"  said  the  priest,  "  compose  thy- 
self : — it  was  an  evil  dream,  sent  to  per- 
turb thee: — I  have  many  such  dreams 
myself.  The  wicked  spirit  comes  to  my 
couch  sometimes  with  a  consecrated 
mitre  on,  and  a  pastoral  staff"  in  his 
hand  :  nor  is  it  unusual  for  it  to  appear 
with  golden  ringlets,  and  with  glowing 
eyes,  and  I  am  awakened  by  the  rustling 
of  its  satins,  and  the  sweetness  of  its 
tongue.  These  are  the  visions  sent  by 
the  evil  one ;  so  heed  them  not,  my  son, 
but  tell  me  thy  story.'* 

"  Father,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  need  not 
tell  thee  my  name,  nor  who  my  father 
was  ;  his  name  has  been  heard  of  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land will  often  grow  pale  at  the  name  of 
Kinnersley,  when  nothing  but  its  dust 
and  its  fame  is  left.  My  father  and  Sir 
Ralph  Lacey  loved  in  their  youth  the 
same  lady,  — and  by  persuasion  less  than 
by  force  my  father  carried  her  to  his 
tower,  and  she  became  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  me.  She  lived  till  I  was  fif- 
teen, and  died,  and  was  buried  in  a  little 
wild  nook  on  the  sea-shore,  where,  when 
she  lived,  she  loved  to  sit,  and  look  at  the 
swelling  sea  and  the  gray  towers  of  her 
father's  house  over  the  bay.  I  often 
went  to  her  grave  myself; — in  summer 
time  I  ever  found  it  strewn  with  flowers, 
— and  in  winter  I  have  observed  foot- 
steps printed  among  the  snow,  and  the 
marks  of  kneeling  knees.  They  were 
not  those  of  my  father,  for  he  was  a 
moody  and  a  melancholy  man  ;  and  sel- 
dom visited  the  place  where  my  mother 
lay.  It  is  a  small  and  a  beautiful  little 
spot ; — flowers,  which  pertain  not  to  this 
barren  land,  grow  there  ; — I  have  often 
imagined,  as  I  looked  from  this  tower, 
that  I  saw  a  strange  light  trembling 
about  the  place, — and  if  you  will  look 
from  that  window  at  midnight,  towards 
the  sea,  over  the  old  pine-iree  top,  you 
will  see  what  I  have  seen." 

"  The  night  air  is  moist  and  cold," 
said  the  priest,  '-and  I  put  faith  enough 
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in  thy  narrative  to  believe  that  an  un- 
holy light  is  seen  glimmering  there, — so 
go  on,  I  pray  thee."  "  It  happened," 
said  the  youth,  "  that  I  sat  one  night  on 
the  top  of  this  tower,  and,  as  I  looked 
towards  the  sea,  I  saw  a  boat  coming 
shoreward  among  the  moonlight,  and  a 
figure  wrapped  in  a  cloak  leapt  upon  the 
beach,  and  went  and  knelt  at  my  mo- 
ther's grave.  While  I  sat  wondering 
who  this  might  be,  I  saw  my  father 
glide  down  the  secret  way  from  the 
tower, — his  cloak  on,  and  a  sword  be- 
neath it: — he  hastened  over  stock  and 
stone  till  he  reached  the  grave.  I  saw 
the  stranger  rise  from  his  knees  ; — I  saw 
them  gaze  upon  one  another, — and  in  a 
moment  I  saw  their  cloaks  cast  aside,  and 
their  swords  bare  and  flashing  in  the 
moonlight.  I  took  a  sword  from  the 
hall,  and  flew  towards  the  shore :  — 
my  mother's  grave  was  already  trod- 
den and  sprinkled  with  blood: — my  fa- 
ther and  Sir  Ralph  Lacey  were  fighting 
with  the  most  rancorous  animosity.  The 
death-stroke  was  struck,  I  have  always 
hoped,  before  I  appeared  ;  my  father  was 
staggering  ;  when  he  heard  me  approach, 
he  turned  half  round  and  fell.  The 
stranger  gazed  for  a  moment  on  me,  then 
on  the  grave, — threw  his  sword  down, — 
leaped  into  his  boat,  and  vanished  along 
the  water. 

•'  I  knelt  and  wept  over  my  father  : — 
the  blood  was  gushing  from  his  bosom. 
'  Simon  de  Kinnersley,'  he  said,  '  my  life 
is  gone,  and  my  mortal  foe  has  escaped  : 
— dip  your  finger  in  your  father's  blood, 
and  hold  np  your  right  hand  to  heaven, 
and  vow  a  vow  that  you  will  pursue 
mine  enemy  over  the  earth  and  over  the 
sea, — that  you  will  smite  him  to  death, 
though  you  find  him  at  the  altar, — that 
you  will  strike  him  through  and  through, 
though  he  knelt  upon  your  mother's 
grave.'  I  held  up  my  hand,  and  vowed 
the  vow,  even  as  he  desired.  My  father 
half  leaped  to  liisfeet,  and  said,  'There's 
the  blood  of  the  Kinnersleys  in  thee, 
my  son  ;  and  God  will  give  thee  might 
to  slay  my  destroyer  : — were  a  priest 
here,  he  would  say,  '  Die  in  peace,' — so 
in  peace  I  die,  and  Ralph  Lacey  is  for- 
given ; — but  damned  be  Simon  de  Kin- 
nersley if  he  forgives  him  : '  and  he  fell 
and  died." 

"  Thy  father  died  an  unholy  death, 
young  man,"  said  the  priest ;  "  his  no- 
tions of  vengeance  were  unjust  and  dan- 
gerous. Had  he  made  a  suitable  bene- 
faction to  the  church,  we  would  have 
soothed  his  spirit  by  cursing  his  enemy, 
and    the    food   and    the  wine   which   he 


tasted.  I  have  heard  of  this  Sir  Ralph 
Lacey — he  is  a  stubborn  heretic."  "  Yes- 
terday he  was"  said  the  youth,  "  and  a 
brave  and  a  noble  man  : — alas  !  I  thought 
of  his  worth  when  it  was  too  late.  The 
slayer  of  my  father  fled  to  a  far  place, — 
I  followed  him  there ; — he  returned  to 
his  native  land, — and  to  my  native  land 
I  likewise  came  : — I  thought  he  shunned 
me  for  fear, — for  I  had  grown  strong, 
and  was  skilful  with  the  sword,  and  all 
the  land  spoke  of  our  bitter  feud.  All 
this  while  I  had  never  met  him.  His 
looks  were  engraven  too  deeply  on  my 
heart  to  be  forgotten,  and  I  sought  him 
in  public  and  private, — resolved  to  strike 
him  even  in  the  sanctified  place. 

"  One  day  I  entered  a  church, — the 
people  had  assembled,  and  the  preacher 
was  admonishing  men  of  their  sins,  and 
claiming  vengeance  for  the  Lord.  When 
he  mentioned  vengeance,  a  tall  form, 
with  a  mild  and  melancholy  look,  rose 
up  among  them,  and  looked  on  me, — it 
was  Ralph  Lacey.  I  waved  him  out  of 
the  church,  but  he  moved  not.  I  laid 
my  hand  on  my  sword  hilt,  and  he  heeded 
me  not,  and  at  last  I  exclaimed,  '  Come 
out,  if  you  are  man ;  my  father's  blood 
cries  from  the  ground,  and  this  day  shalt 
thou  atone  for  it.'  He  moved  as  if  he 
would  follow  me,  and  the  people  fled ; 
for  my  sword  was  bare,  and  my  cloak 
was  on  the  ground.  The  preacher  leaped 
down  from  the  pulpit,  and  lield  up  his 
old  and  feeble  hands  between  us — before 
me,  I  should  have  said,  for  Ralph  Lacey 
moved  not,  but  looked  on  me  with  an 
eye  of  the  deepest  sorrow.  The  preacher 
looked  me  in  the  face,  and  spoke  not ; — 
I  never  before  beheld  such  an  aspect  of 
awe  ;  he  shook  his  gray  hairs.  I  put  up 
my  sword ; — he  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  he  preached  of  mercy  and  of  meek- 
ness of  spirit,  and  my  resolution  forsook 
me;  I.  hid  my  face  in  my  cloak  and 
wept,  and  then  I  departed. 

"  It  was  midnight,  and  I  was  seated 
where  I  now  sit ; — the  moonlight  found 
its  way  through  that  small  wicket, — no 
other  light  was  in  the  room.  I  tried  to 
sleep,  but  sleep  fled  from  me; — I  looked 
out  upon  the  sea  and  sky  for  awhile,  and 
then,  stretching  myself  on  this  couch,  I 
thought  again  upon  the  deep  vow  I  had 
vowed,  and  the  hot  drops  stood  on  my 
brow.  As  I  lay,  I  thought  something 
came  into  the  room,  yet  the  door  did  not 
open.  I  saw  nothing,  though  I  felt  con- 
scious of  another  presence  ;  and  I  gazed 
till  I  saw  a  dark  and  shadowy  garment 
moving  before  me.  It  became  more  dis- 
tinct :   the  outline  was  filled   up  with  a 
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human  figure,  and  my  father's  spirit, — 
certainly  my  father's  form, — stood  before 
me.  Yet  I  beheld  not  his  face ;  where 
his  face  should  have  been  there  was  utter 
darkness ; — but  the  wave  of  the  hand, 
and  the  moving  of  the  head,  was  my 
father  wholly  ;  and  my  knees  shook,  and 
my  tongue  was  struck  with  dumbness. 
I  know  not  that  it  spoke, — I  spoke  not 
myself, — and  as  I  looked,  the  form  gra- 
dually melted  away,  and  departed  even 
as  a  shadow  dies  when  the  sunshine 
fades.  I  went  to  the  window,  and  there 
I  beheld,  as  plain  as  I  see  Ranulph  now, 
my  father's  form,  dilated  beyond  his  liv- 
ing size,  moving  towards  the  sea  shore :  — 
it  approached  my  mother's  grave, — seem- 
ed to  till  the  space  between  the  earth  and 
heaven. — and  then  I  beheld  it  no  more. 
"Next  morning  I  took  my  sword, 
and,  seating  myself  on  a  stone  by  my 
mother's  grave,  I  ruminated  on  what  I 
had  seen,  and  thought  on  the  vow  I  had 
vowed,  and  how  I  had  left  it  unfulfilled. 
The  morning  was  balmy,  and  the  air 
moist  with  dew,  and  the  unrisen  sun 
be^an  to  brighten  the  eastern  waters.  I 
arose  and  walked  about  for  a  little  space, 
and,  leaning  over  a  small  enclosure  of 
turf,  which  hemmed  in  this  melancholy 
spot,  I  looked  again  upon  the  grave. 
My  hair  nearly  moved  my  hat  on  my 
brow,  when,  on  the  very  stone  where  I 
had  been  seated,  there  sat  a  figure  wrapt 
up  in  a  dark  mantle  ; — its  face  and  hands 
were  hid, — but  the  form  of  my  father 
was  too  noble  not  to  be  known  to  his  son. 
I  gazed  upon  it  for  a  moment,  and, 
making  the  blessed  sign  with  my  sword, 
I  confronted  and  questioned  it.  '  I  have 
vowed  an  unholy  vow  to  my  dying  fa- 
ther,— does  his  spirit  come  to  desire  its 
fulfilment  ?  I  have  prayed  to  God  to 
direct  me,  yet  I  am  undirected, — and  the 
spirits  from  below  assume  the  form  of 
the  spirits  above,  and  haunt  man  for  the 
destruction  of  his  soul.'  The  spirit  re- 
plied not,  but  stretched  out  a  mantled 
hand  towards  the  bay,  and  remained  in 
that  position  for  a  little  space  : — I  looked 
upon  the  water,  and  there  I  saw  a  small 
boat  coming  swiftly  towards  the  shore, — 
a  man  was  in  it ; — he  leaped  upon  the 
beach,  and  came  towards  my  mother's 
grave: — it  was  Sir  Ralph  Lacey.  I 
imagine  he  saw  me  not,  for  he  walked 
with  a  slow  step  towards  the  grave,—  he 
knelt  beside  it,  and  his  forehead  touched 
the  grass  that  covered  it.  There  needed 
no  spirit  now  to  pluck  my  sword  from 
the  sheath.  I  thought  on  the  death- 
looks  of  my  father,  and  the  deep  vow  I 
had  vowed;  and  drawing  my  sword,   I 


drew  near  and  stood  beside  him.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  me,  yet  he  prayed  out 
his  prayer,  and  slowly  arising,  gazed 
mournfully  in  my  face,  and  was  going 
away.  I  stept  in  before  him  : — alas  ! — 
alas  !  a  sorrowful  spirit  is  soon  chafed  ; — 
yet  he  sought  not  to  smite  me : — when  I 
slew  him,  and  saw  his  blood  streaming 
on  my  mother's  grave,  and  saw  his  hands 
clasping  the  sod  which  covered  her,  and 
heard  her  name  die  on  his  lips,  I  sought 
to  slay  myself, — but,  alas  !  my  life  goes 
slowly  away.  The  evil  spirit  had  done 
its  work,  and  I  saw  it  no  more, — for 
there  is  a  spirit  of  evil  has  haunted  my 
name  for  seventeen  generations,  and  is 
never  visible  save  when  blood  is  to  be 
shed,  and  it  deceived  me  in  my  noble 
father's  shape." 

"  Be  comforted,  my  son,"  said  the 
priest ;  but  the  young  man  heeded  him 
not  : — he  passed  his  hands  rapidly  over 
his  eyes,— gazed  as  if  he  beheld  something 
fearful,  and  starting  up  exclaimed,  "  More 
blood? — have  I  vowed  another  yow? — 
false  spirit,  are  ye  come  to  me  again  ? — 
but  I  know  your  errand:  —  Go  dig  the 
grave,  Ranulph,  and  go  toll  the  bell : 
bid  the  torch-bearers  be  ready ;  and  let 
those  who  chant  over  the  dead  come,  for 
the  last  of  the  Kinnersleys  is  going  to  his 
fathers,  and  their  name  to  night  will 
pass  from  the  land."  He  fetched  a  deep 
sigh,  and  ceased  to  breathe.  Such  is  the 
story  which  the  Land's-End  fishermen 
tell  of  Simon  Kinnersley. 


FRAGMENT  OF  A  MODERN 
.      NOVEL. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  town, 
Barent  drove  toward  his  own  dwelling, 
through  crowds  much  more  numerous 
than  those  which  usually  fill  the  streets. 
A  general  sensation  through  the  city 
marked  some  uncommon  and  interesting 
event,  and  the  increasing  throngs  poured 
with  a  general  haste .  and  excitement, 
from  the  adjacent  avenues  into  the  Park, 
like  the  rushing  tributes  of  the  moun- 
tain streams  swelling  the  waters  of  a 
lake.  At  length  they  completely  sur- 
rounded the  Bridewell,  with  a  closeness 
of  beings  like  bees  swarming  about  the 
hives.  As  they  gradually  increased,  the 
last  comers,  after  lingering  a  few  minutes 
in  the  Park,  without  being  able,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pressure,  to  get  near  the 
prison,  bent  their  course  in  large  num- 
bers up  Broadway,  resembling,  if  the 
reader  will  pardon  the  continuation  of  a 
common  simile,  the  waters  of  the  same 
lake,  which,  when  swollen  to  inundation, 
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rolls  forth  its  superfluous  contents  over 
the  banks  and  urges  them  along  some 
new  channel.  It  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  death  of  the  unhappy  French 
girl — and  it  was  to  behold  her  issue  from 
the  prison-door  that  this  mighty  con- 
course of  spectators  were  now  assembled. 
The  lost  and  abandoned  creature,  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy  and  intoxication,  ignorant  of 
the  law,  and  half  unconcious  of  what 
she  did,  had  fired  the  house  of  her  pro- 
fligate destroyer.  She  had  been  convict- 
ed, and  sentenced  to  die — greatly  to  her 
astonishment,  never  having  conceived 
herself  committing  a  capital  offence.  So 
strong  was  the  curiosity  to  behold  her, 
that  women  decently  dressed,  and  some 
with  infants  in  their  arms,  mingled  in  the 
dangerous  pressure  to  gaze  with  a  horror 
irrepressible,  yet,  to  some  minds,  strange- 
ly attractive,  upon  a  fellow-being  under- 
going the  last  terrible  ordeal  of  fate. 
The  same  love  of  excitement,  which  led 
the  Romans  to  tlie  amphitheatre,  still, 
in  a  modified  shape,  gathers  the  thou- 
sands to  view  a  mortal  in  the  sublime 
moments  of  death  ! 

The  sentence  of  the  law  provided  that 
the  condemned  should  be  taken  from  the 
prison  and  consigned  to  her  fate  between 
the   hours   of  nine  and  three.       It  was 
already  past  noon,  and  for  several  hours 
the  populace  had  waited  in  suspense,  and 
with    a     singular    inconsistency,    which 
forms   one   of  the  paradoxes  of  human 
nature,  even  while  they  pitied  the  poor 
woman,  impatient  to  behold  her  execu- 
tion. At  length,  and  with  great  difficulty, 
a  carriage  drove  up  before  the  door,  fol- 
lowed by   a    cart,    containing   the  coffin. 
Several    minutes    after,   the   prison    was 
thrown  open,  and  a  group  of  gentlemen 
— the  sheriff  and  his  assistant,  and  several 
clergymen,  appeared;  and  in  the  midst, 
and  fatally  conspicuous  by  her  dress  of 
white,  edged  with  black  cord  ;  her  cap 
also  of  white,  and  her  arms  pinioned  at 
the  elbows;  the  doomed  victim  of  justice 
walked  slowly  ;   her  face  and  lips,  even 
tlirough      her      brunette      complexion, 
blanched  to  a  hue  of  death.      A  murmur 
of   horror   and    deep    compassion    went 
heavily  through  the  crowd,  upon  whose 
multifarious,    unfeeling    and    clamorous 
agitations,     fell    the    motionlessness  and 
silence  of  a  desart.       She  walked,  how- 
ever, unsupported,  to  her  carriage,  and 
once  or  twice  was  observed  to  smile  and 
shake  her  head ;  but  her  words,   which 
apparently  accompanied  the  action,  ex- 
tended not  beyond  the  circle  immediately 
around  her.      As  the  carriage  proceeded, 
at  a  slow  pace,  frequently  obstructed  by 


the  multitude,  the  innumerable  spectators 
hastened  forward  to  secure  places,  as  if  at 
some  agreeable  scenic  representation. 
The  contagion  flew  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  the  tramping  feet  of  thousands  of 
her  fellow-beings,  as  they  rushed  by  in  a 
broad  and  heavy  tide,  to  witness  her 
death,  must  have  fallen  with  exquisite 
horror  upon  the  ears  of  the  criminal. 

To  the  astonishment,  however,  of  every 
one  within  hearing,  although  the  paleness 
of  her  ashy  face  and  bloodless  lips  fully 
attested  her  excitement,  yet  she  persisted 
obstinately  in  asserting  the  belief  that 
the  whole  was  intended  as  a  mere  thea- 
trical spectacle,  to  frighten  her  and  the 
public — that  she  was  not  going  to  be 
deliberately  put  to  death — butchered  in 
dayligiit,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
assembled  city,  for  a  crime  committed  in 
a  moment  of  madness !  She  assured  the 
sheriff  that  she  had  many  a  happy  day  to 
live  yet — that  she  would  leave  the  country 
as  soon  as  this  mummery  was  over;  and 
that  after  having,  in  the  presence  of  the 
governor,  invoked  a  blessing  upon  his 
head,  for  the  reprieve  which  she  knew 
he  had  granted,  and  which  she  was  sure 
the  sheriff  or  some  of  the  attendants  had 
in  their  pockets,  she  would  change  her 
name  and  go  back  to  her  dear  France, 
to  live  with  her  mother.  Vainly  the 
sheriff  protested  that  she  had  no  grounds 
for  hope — that  he  knew  nothing  either 
of  pardon  or  reprieve.  Vainly  her  reve- 
rend companions,  by  the  most  solemn 
entreaties,  urged  her  not  to  beguile  the 
time  with  such  delusive  hopes — but  to 
turn  her  thoughts  toward  the  salvation 
of  her  soul.  She  firmly,  but  respectfully 
rejected  all  their  holy  offers  ;  would  nei- 
ther join  in  their  psalms  nor  prayers,  and 
at  length,  so  far  recovered  her  spirits, 
that,  when  they  reached  the  spot,  already 
blackened  far  and  wide  with  a  concourse 
of  fifty  thousand  people,  she  ascended 
the  scaffold  with  a  firm  and  even  eager 
step,  and  an  undisguised  self-congratula- 
tion that  her  exposure  and  imprisonment 
were  near  their  termination. 

"  Unhappy,  wretched,  blinded  woman !" 
cried  the  sheriff  at  length,  after  a  vain 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  clergymen  to 
to  engage  her  attention.  "Do  not  har- 
den against  you  the  hearts  inclined  to 
compassionate  and  soften  your  last  mo- 
ments. Do  not  rush  into  the  presence 
of  your  God  without  a  prayer  for  mercy. 
Kneel — kneel — and  pray  !  or  1  shall  be 
compelled  at  once  to  execute  my  awful 
duty  !  See  !  unhappy  creature  1  it  is 
now  half-past  two.  Before  three  o'clock 
— you  must  meet  your  Creator .'" 
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A  shade  of  ghastlier  white  crossed  the 
features  of  the  condemned.  She  begged 
to  look  at  the  watch  herself. 

"It  is  cruel  in  you,  gentlemen,  and 
useless  as  it  is  cruel,  to  keep  up  this  game 
with  so  much  earnestness.  I  should,  in- 
deed, be  otherwise  employed,  (though 
not,  gentlemen,  perhaps  as  j/oii  would  re- 
commend), but  that  I  know,  from  autho- 
rity— that  the  governor  has  granted  me  a 

reprieve  !    Tell  me,  Mr.  Sheriff "and 

she  fixed  upon  him  those  soft  eyes — whose 
beams  had  so  often  thrilled  the  soul  of 
Barent.  "You  have  my  pardon  come 
— shew  it  to  me  !" 

"Unfortunate  being!"  cried  the  she- 
riff, "  I  swear  to  you  solemnly,  that  no 
reprieve  has  been  granted  !" 

"  Then  it  will  be !"  she  added,  with  a 
convulsive  start,  and  turning  yet  paler. 
"Hark!  look!  see!" 

The  sheriff,  with  a  gesture  of  horror, 
now  approached,  and,  with  a  gentle  mo- 
tion, unperceived  by  the  object,  drew  her 
beneath  the  beam,  and  attached  the  rope 
already  around  her  neck  to  that  which 
swung  in  the  air. 

"  The  time  has  come ! "  he  said  so- 
lemnly, but  firmly. 

"  Gentlemen!"  she  cried  —  "for  the 
love  of  God  !  end  this  dreadful  mockery  ! 
Give  me  the  reprieve  —  I  am  sick  at 
heart — I  am  choked  !" 

"  All  is  in  vain ! "  said  the  officer, 
mournfully  —  "  my  duty  must  be  per- 
formed !" 

It  was  with  a  convulsive  start  and  a 
deep  and  dreadful  change  of  counte- 
nance, that  the  unhappy  culprit  per- 
ceived that  her  position  had  been  altered, 
the  two  ropes  attached,  and  that  slie 
stood  now  alone  upon  the  platform,  with 
only  the  sheriff,  the  rest  of  her  compa- 
nions having  in  the  meantime  descended 
the  steps. 

"  My  God  I"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  in  a 
choked,  husky  voice — "  I  am  deceived — 
I  am  deceived — stop  —  stop.  I  have  a 
dreadful  story  to  tell — pardon  me — save 

me — I  will  confess — I " 

The  sheriff,  obliged  to  proceed  with 
punctuality,  yet  with  a  thrill  of  horror, 
approached  to  draw  the  fatal  cap  over 
her  face. 

"  Only  one  moment !"  she  shrieked  in 
a  voice,  which  the  very  intensity  of  terror 
had  deprived  of  strength.  "  Give  me 
but  a  single  moment !  Hark !  I  hear 
their  tread!  I  am  guilty! — but  I  can 
reveal.  Give  me  to  the  last  minute — I 
will  reveal " 


The  last  minute  had  already  arrived. 
The  officer  shuddered  as  he  drew  the  cap 


over  her  face,  so  as  to  stifle  her  words  in 
the   midst   of    her    exclamatives.     Her 
arms  were  already  closely  bound.      She 
stood  upon  the  scaffold  alone.     The  vast, 
vast  crowd,   that  covered  with   its  im- 
mense throngs  hill  and  plain,  house-top 
and  tree,  stilled  its  mighty  and  tumul- 
tuous heavings,  and  were   now   hushed 
to  a  silence,  unbroken  by  either  a  mo- 
tion  or  a  breath.     The  single  form  of 
the  culprit,  in  its  frock  of  white,  after 
standing  a  few  seconds,  the  centre  and 
sole  point  of  every  intense  gaze,  was  ob- 
served  to   drop  upon    its  knees,   either 
from  a  yielding  of  physical  strength,  or 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  a  repentant 
heart,  subdued  in  that  tremendous  mo- 
ment.     The  hands,  after  a  few  impotent 
gestures,  were  clasped  convulsively  toge- 
ther— then  came  a  sudden,  quick,   flit- 
ting motion — the  platform  was  no  longer 
visible,  and  an  electric  jar  and  a  tumul- 
tuous burst  of  murmur  shook  and  stirred 
the  tliousands  as  the  occupant  fell,  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  and  spun  rapidly  round 
and  round,  her  snowy  garments  fluttering 
in  the  wind.      Two    shuddering  move- 
ments announced  the  struggles  of  nature 
— the  shoulders  were  twice   drawn    up 
and  let  down  again  slowly  —  the  hands 
were  stretched  forth,  either  in  fruitless 
solicitation  for  mercy,  or  from  the  mere 
blind  convulsions  of  death — and  the  poor 
creature,  at  length,  hung  without  life — 
without  motion — in  one  instant  hurled 
beyond  the   shock  of  earth  and  human 
evil  for  ever — in  one  instant  amid  those 
eternal   secrets,    for  which  the  civilized 
and  the  savage,   the  peasant  at  his  toil 
and    the    philosopher    amid    his    books, 
have  panted  in  vain  since  the  creation  of 
the  world. 

The  high  pitch  of  excitement  to  which 
such  an  exhibition  winds  up  the  feelings, 
ensures  a  sudden  reaction.  The  released 
mind  falls  back  to  commonplace  objects. 
The  vulgar  return  to  coarse  jests — the 
cultivated  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  few 
artful  consolations,  derived,  partly  from 
selfishness  and  partly  from  philosophy. 
In  a  short  time  the  event,  however  it 
may  have  occupied  us,  during  the  period 
of  its  transaction,  with  painful  intensity, 
dwindles  back  again  to  insignificance — 
the  point  of  a  cold  moral,  or  the  shadow 
of  a  future  reverie. 

The  mob,  who  had  been  awed  by  the 
dignity  of  the  law  present  to  their  sight, 
soon  )  elapsed  into  their  ordinary  mood, 
and  dispersed  in  a  thousand  straggling- 
groups  to  their  homes  and  pleasures. 
The  jocund  laugh  rung  in  the  air  re- 
sponsive to  the  rude  jest — the  bustle  of 
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occupation  reappeared,  and  the  streets  at 
once  resumed  their  usual  aspect,  as  if  tlie 
morning  liad  glided  away  without  any 
unusual  event.  The  papers  the  next  day 
detailed  a  long  account  of  the  scene, 
with  the  flippancies  of  mirth  and  the  calls 
to  amusement. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  this 
scene  is  of  too  awful  a  description  for  the 
pages  of  a  story.  It  is  true  that  many 
love  to  lose  themselves  in  romantic  hor- 
rors, who  shrink  from  the  sight  or  recital 
of  naked,  real  woe,  and  who  pay  to  be- 
hold a  deserter  shot  on  the  stage,  but 
will  hear  nothing  of  the  life  quenched 
by  their  own  laws.  Let  these  partial 
reformers  first  banish  such  scenes  from 
the  records  of  the  day.  What  it  is 
proper  for  the  legislature  to  inflict,  it 
cannot  be  inexcusable  for  the  historian  to 
relate.  If  to  us  be  denied  the  dignity 
of  an  historian,  we  must  appeal  to  the 
candour  of  the  reader  lor  the  fact,  that, 
while  history  sometimes  encroaches  upon 
the  realms  of  fiction,  the  latter  often  de- 
lineates, with  a  beneficial  fidelity,  the 
scenes  of  real  life. 

9  *  »  *  * 

The  crowd  were  not  all  dispersed,  and 
the  lifeless  image  yet  hung  suspended, 
motionless  in  the  air,  when  Barent,  whose 
absence  abroad  had  kept  him  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  events  related  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  passed  the  spot,  mad- 
dened by  the  replies  of  several  of  the 
crowd,  to  whom  he  casually  addressed 
questions  concerning  the  culprit,  yet  still 
convinced  that  the  startling  coincidences 
were  merely  accidental,  he  plunged  the 
spurs  deep  into  his  horse's  flank,  till  the 
sidesof  the  poor  creature  dropped  blood, 
and  dashed  to  the  scene.  Tlie  officers 
were  taking  down  tlie  body  when  he 
reached  the  spot.  Tlie  fatal  cap  still 
covered  tlie  face.  One  small,  ungloved 
hand,  hung  nerveless  by  her  side.  Upon 
the  finger  was  a  ring. 

"  Take  off  the  cap,"  said  one  of  the 
men  carelessly. 

"  No,  not  for  a  milHoii  worlds ! " 
shrieked  a  voice,  and  Barent  shrinking 
shudderingly  back,  and  dashing  his  ex- 
tended palms  against  his  face,  as  if  to 
strike  out  his  eyes,  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground.  The  riderless  horse  fed  quickly 
on  the  fresh,  short  grass. 


NATIONAL  HATREDS. 

Nations  generally  hate  each  other. 
Temporary  alliances  are  formed  from 
motives  of  mutual  interest,  and  peace 
may  consequently  subsist  between  them. 


but  rarely  friendship.  Looking  upon  the 
world  during  past  ages,  it  appears  an 
arena  occupied  by  the  perpetual  struggles 
of  fierce  beasts,  restrained  by  few  influ- 
ences but  physical  force.  If  no  estimate 
has  been  already  made  of  the  number  of 
human  beings  sacrificed  by  each  other 
since  the  fatal  example  of  Cain,  it  would 
repay  the  trouble,  and  present  a  sum  as 
startling  as  it  would  be  discreditable  to 
human  nature.  It  would  not  impossibly 
be  discovered  that  a  number,  two  or 
three  times  exceeding  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  globe,  had  fallen  by  human 
cruelty,  and  that  if  even  a  small  portion 
of  the  slaughter,  which  has  been  pio- 
tracted  through  the  series  of  past  cen- 
turies, were  equalled  in  one  year,  each 
habitant  of  this  reeking  planet  would  be 
immolated,  and  the  race  become  extinct 
by  its  own  hands.  Our  task  of  credulity 
is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  addition 
that  this  stupendous  system  of  death,  by 
which  the  world  is  transformed  into  a 
single  altar  for  human  sacrifice,  has  been 
caused  by  a  few  individuals  for  their  per- 
sonal luxury  and  aggrandizement. 

It  is  unusual  to    find    any    continued 
confidence    existing     between     diflfercnt 
countries,  but  the  most  bitter  enmity  is 
perpetuated  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion.      What  fierce  rivalry  has  marked 
the  proximity  of  France  and  England  ! 
How  they  have  struggled  together  from 
age   to  age,   like  two   strong  gladiators  ! 
There  have  been  intervals  to  their  con- 
flicts, and  apparently  to  their  animosity. 
But  these  calms  were  transitory  as  they 
were  insidious.       Even   in   this  enlight- 
ened age,  although  the  monarch  of  Eng- 
land has  abandoned  his  claim  to  France, 
and  the  ludicrous  absurdity  of  an  union 
is  sufficiently  apparent,  yet  an  hereditary 
distrust  has  descended  to  the  people,  and 
they   neither   like    nor   understand   each 
other.      Your    true    Londoner    thinks  a 
Frenchman  the  most  ridiculous  creature 
in    the     world — a     mercurial,     dancing, 
withered  person,  who  lives  on  bull-frogs 
and  snufT,  and  calls  hat  chapeau ;  while 
the  Parisian,  who  sees  more  of  the  other, 
nevertheless   regards  him  with   a  shrug 
and  a  side-look,  and  religiously  believes 
that  he  has  tied  a  halter  round  his  wife's 
neck  and  sold  her  in  Smithfield  market, 
before  he  started  for  the  continent.    What 
a  standing  tlieme  for  libels  is  your  Irisli- 
man !        Wliat    a    malicious    portraiture 
John   Bull    draws    of  your   Scotchman  ! 
What  a  merciless  likeness  he  gets  of  your 
German  and  your  Russian  !   How  broad- 
ly he  exaggerates  their  peculiarities  into 
positive   eccentricities  !        The   German 
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particularly  is  sketched  with  rough  char- 
coal through  all  the  light  literature  and 
drama.  What  a  corpulent,  stolid,  and 
homely  animal  it  is  !  What  a  length  of 
pipe !  What  a  thickness  of  scull !  An 
Irishman  is  always  scratching  his  head 
and  making  a  blunder !  A  Frenchman  is 
executing  a  pirouette,  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  with  a  twist  of  the  face  and  a 
lift  of  the  eyebrow ;  and  a  German  is 
smoking  in  all  places  and  hours,  in  bed, 
or  in  battle,  or  under  the  gallows.  These 
are  all  likenesses — not  of  tlie  nation,  but 
of  certain  classes  generated  in  the  nation, 
and  then  they  are  caricatures. 

The  Americans,  at  this  period,  are 
perhaps  particularly  the  subjects  of  this 
rough  and  humorous  derision  of  John 
Bull,  and  they  do  not  like  it  in  the  least. 
Sensitiveness  is  a  large  component  of  their 
character.  They  are  as  squeamish  as  a 
young  officer  after  his  first  duel.  John 
Bull  is  a  hearty  lover  of  vulgar  fun,  and 
nothing  delights  him  more  than  the  rage 
produced  by  his  caricatures.  He  sits  and 
roars  till  his  huge  sides  shake  at  the  cle- 
ver impertinence  of  the  Trollopites,  and 
when  he  perceives  the  violent  distortions 
in  which  it  throws  them,  you  may  hear 
the  staunch  old  man  roar  through  all 
Europe.  Simplicity,  unconcious,  straight- 
forward simplicity,  is  another  conspicuous 
characteristic  of  the  American's,  and, 
offended  by  the  sarcasms  and  clamorous 
mirth  of  John,  he  comes  forward  with 
dignified  gravity — lays  the  tip  of  his  right 
forefinger  upon  the  end  of  his  left  thumb, 
like  a  lawyer  in  the  act  of  an  argument, 
and  offers  to  reason,  and  explain,  and 
disprove;  and  when  his  sturdy  auditor, 
(whom  by  this  piece  of  national  simpli- 
city he  has  acknowledged  as  judge)  only 
empties  his  flagon  and  roars  the  more  ob- 
streperously, Jonathan  appeals  to  history 
and  heaven  against  the  injustice,  and  ac- 
cuses his  libellers  with  all  the  elegance 
of  declamation.  Oh  John  Bull,  John 
Bull,  thou  art  a  rough  dog  to  deal  with  ! 
and  hast  in  thee,  and  thou  knowest  it,  no 
more  conscience  than  a  bear. 

Of  one  fact  as  a  people  we  seem  igno- 
rant. It  is,  that  all  nations  on  earth 
abuse,  slander,  deride  and  hate  each  other. 
Americans  do  not  bear  that  long-accumu- 
lated animosity  against  the  communities 
of  the  old  continent,  because  they  are 
separated  from  them  by  an  ocean,  and 
not  entangled  in  their  politics.  Hatred 
decreases  about  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance. Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  are 
more  sneering  and  disrespectful,  if  not 
more  bitter  foes,  than  Englishmen  and 
Turks.     But  they  all  belie  each  other, 


and  I  know  not  why  America  should  ex- 
pect to  be  exempted  from  the  general 
system.  I  know  not  any  nation  of  more 
romantic  repute  than  the  Venetians  ;  yet, 
in  their  old  wars  with  the  Genoese,  we 
find  all  the  bitterness  of  abuse  exhausted 
against  each  other.  The  proud  and 
stately  nobles  of  the  brilliant  queen  of 
the  Adriatic,  who  shew  so  sternly  and 
magnificently  on  the  canvass  of  Titian, 
were  taunted  as  the  "  Veneziani  porci" 
(the  Venetian  hogs  ! )  and  in  the  memora- 
ble war  of  the  Chiozza,  when  it  was 
imagined  that  their  commander  made  a 
movement  of  retreat,  the  enemy  from 
the  walls  of  Chiozzi  shouted,  "i  porci 
scapano,"  (the  hogs  are  running  away). 

The  hatred  of  nations  has  often  risen 
to  a  height  as  extreme  as  that  of  indi- 
viduals, for  being  often  the  accumulated 
sentiment  of  ages  and  of  multitudes,  it 
acquires  almost  an  unnatural  force. 
Personal  passion  would  rarely  betray  a 
man  into  crimes  of  such  magnitude.  A 
king  or  hero  pursuing  his  career,  as  the 
representative  of  his  people,  admits  into 
his  bosom  a  cruel  disregard  of  conse- 
quences corresponding  to  the  vast  and 
dark  schemes  of  conquest  or  of  revenge, 
which  employ  his  imagination.  He  seems 
inspired  not  only  with  his  own  share  of 
evil  passion,  but  with  the  condensed  fiery 
cruelty  of  millions.  Weak,  puny,  in- 
significant insect  as  he  is  by  nature,  he 
now  moves  with  the  powers  of  a  superior 
being,  and  with  a  breath  or  a  smile  con- 
signs whole  nations  to  despair  and  death. 
In  the  war  between  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  fifth  and  the  Algerine  Corsair  Bar- 
barossa,  the  latter  proposed  to  massacre 
ten  thousand  Christian  captives  for  fear 
of  their  rising  during  his  absence.  The 
measure  was  negatived.  He  departed, 
and  the  slaves  arose;  and  the  historian 
represents  him  as  cursing  the  foolish 
irresolution  which  spared  their  lives. 

The  wars  of  the  celebrated  Haroun  al 
Raschid,  against  the  Romans,  in  the 
eighth  century,  afford  a  specimen  of  na- 
tional hatred.  Nicephorus,  the  Byzan- 
tine emperor,  desirous  of  obliterating 
an  annual  tribute,  imposed  on  the  em- 
pire by  the  Saracens,  addressed  to  the 
calif  an  epistle,  demanding  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  prophet  should  restore  the 
fruits  of  their  injustice,  "  or  abide  the 
determination  of  the  sword."  The  am- 
bassadors, who  delivered  the  imperial 
message,  cast  a  bundle  of  swords  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  in  token  of  defiance; 
but  the  calif  drawing  his  cimetar,  cut 
asunder  the  weapons  without  turning  tiie 
edge  of  his  blade ;    then   dictated  what 
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has  been  well  termed  "  an  epistle  of  tre- 
mendous brevity."  "In  the  name  of 
the  most  merciful  God,  Haroun  al 
Raschid,  commander  of  the  faithful,  to 
Nicephorus,  the  Roman  Dog.  I  have 
read  thy  letter,  O  thou  son  of  an  unbe- 
lieving mother.  Thou  shalt  not  hear, 
thou  shalt  behold  my  reply  !" 

T.  S.  FAY. 


NOTICE  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

"  Noble  Deeds  of  Woman,"  in  1  vol. 
duodecimo. 

Of  the  Noble  Deeds  of  Woman  who  hath 
not  heard  ?  Of  her  Good  Deeds  who 
hath  not  experienced  the  benefit?  Thus 
did  we  soliloquize  on  taking  up  this  vo- 
lume, we  hoped,  however,  to  find  some- 
thing new  upon  so  interesting  a  theme; 
but  although  we  were  disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  to  our  readers  it  may 
present  novelty.  To  them,  therefore, 
we  say,  "Buy  this  little  tome;"  if  its 
execution  be  not  so  good  as  we  desired, 
its  aim  is  a  sufficient  recommendation. 
That  our  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves, we  extract  the  following:  — 

"1  could  not  doom  to  death  the  babe  I  clasp'd  ; 
Did  ever  mother  kill  her  sicepiug  boy  f" 

Mrs.  Hannah  More. 

Mary,   Countess  of  Orkney,  was  both 
deaf  and  dumb  ;  she  was  married  in  the 
year   1753,  by  signs.      Shortly  after  the 
birth  of  her  first  child,  the  nurse,  with 
considerable  astonishment,  saw  the  mo- 
ther cautiously  approach  the  cradle    in 
which  the  infant  was  sleeping,  evidently 
full  of  some  deep  design.      The  countess, 
having  perfectly  assured  herself  that  the 
child    really  slept,    raised   an   immense 
stone  which  she  had  concealed  under  her 
shawl,  and,  to  the  horror  of  the  nurse, 
(who  was  an   Irishwoman,  and  like  all 
persons    of    the    lower    orders    in    her 
country,  and  indeed  in  most  countries, 
was  fully  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the 
peculiar  cunning  and  malignity  of  "  dum- 
bies,")  lifted  it  with  an  apparent  intent 
to  fling  it  down  vehemently.     Before  tlie 
nurse  could  interpose,  the  countess  had 
flung  the  stone, — not,   however,   as  the 
servant  had  apprehended,   at  the  child, 
but  on  the  floor,   where,  of  course,   it 
made  a  great  noise.      The  child  imme- 
diately awoke,  and  cried.     The  countess, 
\  ho  had  looked  with  maternal  eagerness 
to  the  result  of  her  experiment,  fell  on 
her  knees  in  a  transport  of  joy.      She  had 
discovered  tiiat  her  child  possessed  the 


sense  which  was  wanting  in  herself.  She 
exhibited,  on  many  other  occasions,  si- 
milar proofs  of  intelligence,  but  none  so 


"  Here  is  niy  hand  for  my  true  constancy." 

Shaksfeare 

In  Everard's  Letters,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1776,  a  most  touching  instance 
of  Conjugal  Affection  is  recorded. 

"  After  passing,"  he  says,  "  throvigh 
several  parts  of  the  Alps,  and  having 
visited  Germany,  I  thought  I  could  not 
well  return  home  without  visiting  the 
quicksilver  mines  at  Idria,  and  seeing 
those  dreadful  subterranean  caverns, 
where  thousands  are  condemned  to  re- 
side, shut  out  from  all  hopes  of  ever  see- 
ing the  cheerful  light  of  the  sun,  and 
obliged  to  toil  out  a  miserable  life  under 
the  whips  of  imperious  taskmasters. 

"  Such  wretches  as  ihe  inmates  of  this 
place,  my  eyes  never  yet  beheld.  The 
blackness  of  their  visages  only  serves  to 
cover  a  horrid  paleness,  caused  by  the 
noxious  qualities  of  the  mineral  they  are 
employed  in  procuring.  As  they,  in 
general,  consist  of  malefactors  condemned 
for  life  to  this  task,  they  are  fed  at  the 
public  expense ;  but  they  seldom  con- 
sume much  provisions,  as  they  lose  their 
appetites  in  a  short  time,  and  commonly 
in  about  two  years  expire,  from  a  total 
contraction  of  all  the  joints  of  the  body. 

"  In  this  horrid  mansion  I  walked 
after  my  guide  for  some  time,  pondering 
on  the  strange  tyranny  and  avarice  of 
mankind,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  voice 
behind  me,  calling  me  by  my  name,  and 
inquiring  after  my  health  with  the  most 
cordial  affection.  I  turned,  and  saw  a 
creature  all  black  and  hideous,  who  ap- 
proached me,  and  with  a  most  pitiful 
accent  exclaimed,  '  Ah  !  Mr.  Everard, 
don't  you  know  me  ?'  Gracious  heavens ! 
what  was  my  surprise  when  through  the 
veil  of  Ills  wretchedness,  I  discovered  the 
features  of  my  old  and  dear  friend.  Count 
Alberti.  You  must  remember  him  one 
of  tlie  gayest,  most  agreeable  persons  at 
the  court  of  Vienna  ;  at  once  the  pa- 
ragon of  the  men  and  the  favourite  of  the 
fair  sex.  I  have  often  heard  you  repeat 
his  name,  as  one  of  the  few  that  did 
honour  to  the  present  age;  as  possessed, 
of  generosity  and  pity  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  as  one  who  made  no  other  use  of 
fortune,  but  to  alleviate  the  distress  of 
his  fellow- creatures.  Immediately  on 
recognizing  him,  I  flew  to  him  with 
affection,  and  after  a  tear  of  condolence, 
asked  him  how  he  came  there?  To  this 
he   replied,   that    having  fought  a  duel 
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with  a  general  of  the  Austrian  infantry 
against  the  Emperor's  command,  and 
having  left  him  for  dead,  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  into  one  of  the  forests  of  Istria, 
where  he  was  first  taken  prisoner,  and 
afterwards  sheltered  by  some  banditti, 
who  had  long  infested  that  quarter. 
With  these  he  had  lived  for  nine  months, 
till  by  a  close  investiture  of  the  place  in 
which  they  were  concealed,  and  a  very 
obstinate  resistance,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  killed,  he  was  taken, 
and  carried  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  be 
broke  alive  upon  the  wheel.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  capital,  liowever,  he  was  soon 
recognized,  and  through  the  intercession 
of  friends,  his  punishment  of  the  rack 
was  changed  into  that  of  perpetual  imr 
prisonment  and  labour  in  the  mines  of 
Idria. 

"  As  Alberti  was  giving  me  this  ac- 
count, a  young  woman  came  up  to  him, 
who  I  at  once  saw  to  be  born  for  better 
fortune.  The  dreadful  situation  of  the 
place  was  not  able  to  destroy  her  beauty  ; 
and  even  in  this  scene  of  wretchedness, 
she  seemed  to  have  charms  to  grace  the 
most  brilliant  assembly.  This  lady  was, 
in  fact,  daughter  to  one  of  the  first  fami- 
lies in  Germany,  and  having  tried  every 
means  to  procure  her  lover's  pardon, 
without  effect,  was  at  last  resolved  to 
share  his  miseries,  as  she  could  not  re- 
lieve them.  With  him  she  accordingly 
descended  into  these  mansions,  whence 
few  of  the  living  return,  and  with  him 
she  is  contented  to  live,  with  him  to  toil; 
forgetting  the  gaieties  of  life,  despising 
the  splendours  of  opulence,  and  con- 
tented with  •-the  consciousness  of  her  own 
constancy.  Such  constancy  was  not  un- 
rewarded. In  a  letter  written  nine  days 
after,  Mr.  Everard  related  that  he  was 
'  the  spectator  of  the  most  affecting  scene 
he  had  ever  yet  beheld.  A  person  came 
post  from  Vienna  to  the  little  village 
near  the  mouth  of  the  greater  shaft. 
He  was  soon  after  followed  by  a  second, 
and  by  a  third.  Tlieir  first  inquiry  was 
after  the  unfortunate  Count,  and  I,  hap- 
pening to  overhear  it,  gave  t!ie  best  in- 
formation I  could.  Two  of  these  were 
tlie  brother  and  cousin  of  the  lady  ;  the 
third  was  the  intimate  friend  and  fellow 
soldier  of  the  Count :  they  came  with 
his  pardon,  which  had  been  procured  by 
the  general  with  whom  the  duel  had  been 
fought,  and  who  was  perfectly  recovered 
of  his  wounds.  I  led  them  with  all  the 
expedition  of  joy,  down  to  his  dreary 
abode;  presented  to  him  his  friends,  and 
informed  him  of  the  happy  change  in  liis 
circumstances.      It  would  be  inr.possible 


to  describe  the  joy  that  brightened  upon 
his  grief- worn  countenance;  nor  were 
the  young  lady's  emotions  less  vivid  at 
seeing  her  friends,  and  hearing  of  her 
husband's  freedom.  Some  hours  were 
employed  in  mending  the  appearance  of 
this  faithful  couple;  nor  could  I  without 
a  tear  behold  him  taking  leave  of  the 
former  wretched  companions  of  his  toil. 
We  soon  merged  from  the  ore  mines, 
and  Alberti  and  his  wife  once  more  re- 
visited the  light  of  the  sun.' 

"  The  Empress  has  again  taken  him 
into  favour ;  his  fortune  and  rank  are 
restored  ;  and  he,  with  his  faithful  part- 
ner, now  have  the  pleasing  satisfaction  of 
enjoying  happiness  with  double  relish,  as 
they  once  knew  what  it  was  to  be  miser- 
able." 


"  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, Dorset  and  Montgomery,  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  rare  merit  and 
singularly  high  spirit.  On  coming  into 
possession  of  her  estates,  which  consisted 
of  five  castles  in  the  North  of  England, 
with  other  rich  possessions,  she  resolved 
on  repairing  and  finishing  these  fortresses 
of  her  ancestors  which  had  been  greatly 
injured  during  the  civil  wars.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  had  by  his  usurpations 
and  tyranny  inspired  the  countess  with 
an  aversion  for  his  character,  which  she 
took  little  pains  to  conceal.  Her  friends, 
aware  of  the  jealous  temper  of  the  Pro- 
tector, advised  her  to  be  less  lavish  in 
building,  hinting  that  there  was  cause  to 
fear  tliat  her  castles  would  be  no  sooner 
rebuilt,  than  orders  would  be  sent  to  de- 
molish them,  '  Let  him,'  said  she  with 
spirit,  '  destroy  them  if  he  will,  he  shall 
surely  find  that  as  often  as  he  destroys, 
I  will  rebuild  them,  while  he  leaves  me 
with  a  shilling  in  my  pocket.' 

"  Tlie  churches  belonging  to  the  vil- 
lages on  her  estates  having  been  beaten 
down,  or  converted  to  other  purposes, 
Anne  repaired  and  rebuilt  them.  In- 
deed her  expenses  in  building  were  esti- 
mated at  40,000/.  She  divided  the  year 
into  periods,  residing  in  turn  at  each  of 
her  castles,  thus  superintending  the 
whole  of  her  estates,  and  carrying  bless- 
ings in  her  train.  The  patroness  of  the 
distressed,  her  ear  and  her  heart  were 
open  to  their  complaints ;  her  expanded 
mind  and  liberal  fortune  were  in  unison  ; 
none  implored  relief  from  her  in  vain. 
To  occasional  acts  of  beneficence,  she 
added  permanent  endowments,  among 
which  she  founded  two  hospitals." 
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Page  147. 


MANORIAL   ARCHIVES; 

OR, 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  OLD   MANSIONS. 

BY    HORACE    GUILFORD. 


STORY    THE      FOURTH. 

THE  ANCESTOR. 

(For  the  Parterre.) 

"  Do  evil  deeds  thus  quickly  come  to  end  ? 

Oh  that  the  vain  Remorse,  which  must  chastise 

Climes  dime,  had  but  as  loud  a  voice  to  warn, 

As  its  keen  stint;  is  mortal  to  avenge ! 

Oh  that  the  Hour,  when  present,  had  cast  off 

The  mantle  of  its  mystery,  and  shown 

The  Ghastly  Form  with  which  it  now  returns 

When  its  scared  game  is  roused,  cheering  the 

hounds 
Of  Conscience  to  their  prey. "—Shelley's  Cenci. 

The  death-bell  of  the  old  church  at 
Hungerford  had  exchanged  those  mourn- 
ful, pausing,  and  protracted  tolls,  which 
mark  the  approach  of  the  corpse  to  its 
long  home,  for  the  jangled  and  almost 
incessant  clash  and  clang,  which  equally 
doleful,  although,  perhaps,  less  solemn, 

VOL.   III. 


])roclaim  that  the  dust  has  been  surren- 
dered to  its  kindred  dust,  and  tiiat  the 
mourners  are  hastening  from  the  house 
appointed  for  all  living  to  those  more 
cheerful  mansions  where  the  living  so 
fain  would  linger. 

The  great  belfry  tower,  from  which 
the  dismal  clamour  was  roaring  over  hill 
and  dale,  was  of  grandeur  and  bulk  really 
magnificent ;  the  stateliness  of  its  vast 
windows,  richly  shafted  and  foliated,  but 
unglazed,  in  whose  black  hollows  the 
gigantic  bell-wheel  was  seen  swinging  to 
and  fro,  dark,  formless,  and  portentous 
in  its  uncouth  agitation,  and  the  elabo- 
rate beauty  of  its  niches  and  tabernacle 
work,  were  calculated  both  to  attract  and 
to  detain  the  eye.  The  church  had  for- 
merly been  of  much  larger  extent,  but 
though  now  disfigured  and  dismantled  of 
many  a  fair  aisle  and  chantry,  till  it  dis- 
played only  surti  cient  space  to  accommodate 
a  village  congregation,  it  was  still  a  lovely 
and  a  majestic  pile,  lifting  in  conscious 
dignity  its  hallowed  brow  above  the  an- 
cient elms  and  pines  that  guarded  the 
rich  green  turf  of  its  sepulchral  precincts. 

It  w^as  a  soft  and  sunny  afternoon  in 
K 
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mellow  August;  the  alchemy  of  autumn 
had  already  begun  to  hhit  its  trans- 
muting powers  by  lightly  sprinkling  with 
hoary  splendour  the  great  trees  that 
stood  up  solitary  or  in  isolated  groups 
in  the  smooth  lawns  of  Hungerford  Court. 

Thick,  and  voluptuously  full  was  their 
verdure  still,  but  here  and  there  they 
mimicked  the  sunlight  that  dwelt  over 
them  with  rare  streaks  of  vegetable  gold. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring.  The 
heavens,  cool,  though  of  speckless  azure, 
spread  over  the  scene  as  bright  and  beau- 
tiful above,  as  the  delicate  greensward 
that  lay  jewelled  with  daisies  and  king- 
cups below.  The  deer,  red  and  dappled, 
moved  in  vast  herds,  or  reposed  in  scat- 
tered groups  over  the  sunny  glades,  and 
by  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  oak- sha- 
dowed pool.  You  might  hear  them  bell 
and  bray,  and  see  the  pretty  fawns,  with 
responsive  treble  cries  bounding  up  to 
their  dams;  while,  over  head,  a  rusty 
squadron  of  travelled  rooks,  with  some 
old  gaffer  of  a  chieftain  at  their  head, 
ceased  not  their  harsh  but  harmonious 
notes  till  they  reached  the  far  beechwood, 
where  they  gravely  vented  their  censure 
on  the  flippant  sarcasms  of  those  imperti- 
nent jackdaws  who  had  gibed  and  mobbed 
them  as  they  sailed  stately  by  the  high 
and  ancient  turrets  of  Hungerford 
Court. 

This  gorgeous  pile  stood,  the  proud 
paramount  of  the  scene,  —  somewhat 
apart  from  the  grandaval  woods,  which, 
at  its  birth,  in  past  centuries,  it  had 
summoned  around  its  towers.  A  fine 
bright  turf  mantled  to  its  base,  and 
sloped  softly  down  to  the  Wear,  whose 
brown  and  brilliant  streams  swept  round 
the  foot  of  its  gently  swelling  mound. 

The  trees,  a  venerable  assemblage  of 
oak,  elm,  and  maple,  advanced  near  but 
not  close  to  the  mansion,  like  old  ser- 
vants, knowing  their  distance  but  at  the 
same  time  claiming  the  privilege  of 
approach. 

And  thus  old  Hungerford  Court,  in 
all  its  magnificent  variegation  of  outline, 
stood  revealed  from  base  to  battlement, 
its  venerable  but  not  mouldering  walls 
overlaid  with  the  placid  gold  of  noon, 
and  delightfully  harmonising  in  the  sub- 
dued time-stains  of  its  yellow  stone  with 
the  broad  and  slumbering  foliage  of  its 
pallidly-tinctured  groves; — the  building 
was  a  true  baronial  relic,  at  once  grace- 
ful and  august ;  at  present,  its  monstrous 
gatehouse,  with  boldly  projecting  turrets, 
massive  parapets,  and  deep  macliicolles, 
(its  broad  face  roughening  with  carved 
heraldic  shields)  was  surmounted  by  a 


sable  banner,  and  above  the  broad 
moulding  and  foliated  arch  of  the  portal, 
a  great  escutcheon  formed  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  lugubrious  ensign,  with  its 
glaring  and  multifarious  blazonry — a  pal- 
try monument, — for  all  its  gules,  and  or, 
and  argent, — its  bends  and  bars  and  che- 
vrons— its  lions  and  griffins  and  eagles, 
marshalled  in  mazy  quarterings — a  paltry 
monument  after  all  while  the  castle  and 
the  woods  were  there  !  And  on  an 
adjacent  tower  a  shining  clock  dial  of 
brass,  and  gilding,  and  coloured  enamel, 
certainly  formed  a  much  more  eloquent 
symbol  of  the  time  that  was  no  more  for 
the  departed,  and  the  time  that  was  to 
come  for  the  survivors ! 

A  lawn,  -whose  emerald  sheen,  sha- 
dowed at  wide  intervals  by  the  gnarled 
trunk  of  an  oak  or  sycamore  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  was  intersected  by  the 
twining  Wear,  separated  at  no  great 
distance  this  antique  house  of  towers 
from  the  parish  church  ;  and  the  porter 
could  easily  see  that  the  funeral  solemni- 
ties were  closed,  and  that  the  sable-stoled 
train,  which  had  just  consigned  the  last 
male  of  the  high  lineage  of  St.  Vallory 
to  the  society  of  his  dead  ancestors,  was 
returning.  Slow,  and  sad,  and  heavy 
was  its  pace,  even  as  the  hearts  of  all 
who  remembered  that  they  were  return- 
ing to  the  house  over  whose  hospitalities 
he  had  so  munificently  presided,  without 
the  kind  and  noble-hearted  Sir  Paul. 

As  the  procession,  winding  among  the 
giant  oak  and  beech,  that  maintained 
their  shadowy  pomps  in  separate  haunts 
over  the  irregular  surface  of  the  park,, 
approached  the  house,  many  there  were 
who,  beholding  with  admiration  tower 
after  tower,  rampart  on  rampart,  arch 
and  oriel,  turret  and  chimney-shaft  burst- 
ing on  the  view  till  the  entire  fabric 
stood  confest  in  all  its  picturesque  detail, 
many,  we  say,  there  were  that  pondered — 
and  marvelled  how  this  princely  domain 
and  its  manorial  palace  brimmed  with  all 
the  appendages  of  opulence  should  centre 
in  one  young  light-hearted  girl ! 

Of  this  returning  funeral  train  how- 
ever there  were  two  more  beside  the 
dead  cliief  of  the  family,  who  tarried 
behind  in  Hungerford  church ;  and 
those  two  personages  we  are  now  to  seek 
in  the  old  aisle  or  chapel  which  was  en- 
riched with  the  monuments,  escutcheons, 
and  tombs  of  the  St.  Vallorys. 
^  Now,  amongst  all  the  insignia  of  ma- 
norial magnificence — castles,  halls  and 
bowers,  sumptuous  hangings,  glittering 
vessels,  blooming  gardens  and  haughty 
woods,   I   can  think   of  nothing  so   in- 
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teresting  as  the  arched  and  bannered  and 
sepulchred  aisle,  which  connects  the  pride 
of  family  with  the  humiliation  of  mor- 
tality !  I  have  now  in  my  memory  the 
vivid  pictures  of  many  that  I  have  seen, 
particularly  those  of  the  Beauchamp 
fafnily  at  Warwick,  of  the  Manners  at 
Bottesford,  and  of  the  Vemons  at  Bake- 
well ! 

It  is  not  only  the  sacred  melancholy, 
the  inviolable  solemnity  of  the  dread 
receptacle  itself,  with  all  the  salutary 
lessons  it  teaches,  and  all  the  train  of 
profound  and  mysterious  musings  it  in- 
spires ;  but  it  is  also  the  singular  beauty 
of  its  garniture,  the  many-coloured  gor- 
geousness  of  its  tombs,  enriched  with  the 
(so  called)  Italian  work,  which,  violent 
as  its  colours  are,  prevents  them  by  the 
exuberance  of  its  delicate  ornaments  from 
being  glaring.  And  then  the  variety  of 
the  effigies  stepping  down  to  us,  as  it 
were,  in  sublime  procession  from  the 
pedestal  of  antiquity,  grade  by  grade, 
from  the  chain  armour  and  barrel  helmet, 
to  the  gilt  fluted  plate  harness  and  inlaid 
burgonet,  from  the  bolstered  hose  and 
quilled  ruff'  to  the  collarless  velvet  coat, 
and  the  hanging  sleeves  of  the  brocade 
paduasoy  !  Here  you  trace  a  graven 
image  of  marble  from  whence  all  colour- 
ing and  almost  shape  lias  departed,  and 
there  a  warrior  sheathed  in  brilliant  brass 
flashes  back  the  dusky  beams  that  strug- 
gle through  the  dim  window,  while  hard 
by,  a  cavalier  is  stretched  at  full  lengtl), 
whose  raiment  hath  all  the  colours  but 
nought  of  the  softness  he  so  loved  while 
living.  Add  to  these  that  equestrian 
and  patrician  emblem,  the  pleasant  coat 
of  arms,  beading  the  tomb's  cornice  in 
small  painted  shields,  and  lighted  up  by 
the  narrow  lancet  arches  which  blend 
their  living  hues  of  light  with  tlie  colder 
and  gaudier  colourings  of  the  painter  ; 
arch  over  them  tlie  high  fretted  roof, 
with  its  pendants  of  roses  or  sim-flowers, 
or  angels  holding  shields;  stretch  below 
them  the  chequered  pavement  of  veined 
marble  or  red  brick  quarries,  themselves 
beautified  with  metallic  effigies ;  survey 
the  hallowed  gloom  of  the  place,  which 
no  sun  can  enliven,  and  which  the  moon- 
light makes  ghastfully  severe ;  and  you 
must  admit  the  overwhelming  interest 
produced  by  the  family  aisle — must  con- 
fess that  it  developes  all  the  might  and 
majesty  of  death  without  any  of  tlic 
horrors  and  disgusts  of  corruption. 

The  sepulchral  aisle  at  Hungerford 
(for  we  have  chosen  to  disguise  under 
feigned  names  the  real  scone  and  person- 
ages of  this  painful  story),  the  sepulchral 


chapel  at  Hungerford  resembles  no  others 
that  have  fallen  within  our  observation. 
Instead  of  being  placed  at  random  here 
and  there,  quaintly  stretched  forth  on 
their  backs  upon  the  floor,  with  a  coifed 
or  coronetted  dame  on  each  side — laid 
out  in  the  wall,  as  if  put  in  a  cupboard 
to  be  out  of  the  way — kneeling  nose  to 
nose  with  the  prolific  matron,  whose 
tender  oflTspring  slope  off  on  either  side 
most  punctiliously  graduated — or  cut  off" 
in  the  middle  and  clapped  on  a  cushion 
in  an  arched  niche :  at  Hungerford 
church,  in  the  feudal  mausoleum  of  St. 
Vallory,  you  enter  a  long  dingy  narrow 
aisle  stretching  away  into  misty  gloom, 
lighted  by  antique  lancets  of  very  aged 
painted  glass  annealed  by  time  with 
those  intense  tinctures  that  blacken  as 
they  emblaze. 

Warrior  after  warrior,  statesman  be- 
hind statesman,  each  on  his  own  altar- 
tomb,  lie  stretched  in  dread  array,  an 
almost  interminable  vista  of  monumental 
images. 

The  series  of  illustrious  ancestry 
seemed  however  to  have  long  occupied 
tliis  saloon  of  sepulchres,  tor  no  room 
was  left  for  the  last  male  of  tlieir  line, 
the  entire  aisle  being  filled  with  tombs 
which  extended  at  narrow  intervals,  from 
one  end  of  the  dreary  and  depressing 
precinct  to  the  other. 

It  was  the  dowager  lady  St.  Vallory, 
who,  after  having  watched  the  departure 
of  the  last  and  himiblest  of  the  funereal 
retinue,  turned  from  the  arched  staircase 
which  connected  the  aisle  of  tombs  with 
the  vault  below  to  address  her  nephew,  Sir 
Lodowick  Holt,  whom  she  had  detained 
in  this  strange  place  of  conference. 

As  they  stood  in  this  spectral  and  un- 
earthly receptacle — the  sunbeams  strug- 
gling through  the  gothic  windows  which 
luridly  illuminated  its  wild  arcades,  flung 
haggard  and  painful  lustre  upon  the  ban- 
nered walls  and  discoloured  sepulchres,  a 
dun  and  vaporous  radiance,  that  enhan- 
ced the  inherent  melancholy  of  the  place, 
its  accessories,  and  its  associations  :  and 
it  were  hard  to  say  what  constituted  the 
difference  between  the  marble  representa- 
tives of  the  dead,  and  the  two  pale  and 
blackmantled  statues  that  neither  in  co- 
lour, motion  nor  speech  appeared  to  pos- 
sess the  attributes  of  the  living! 

The  spell  however  was  soon  dissolved. 

"  Here  !  here  !"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
in  a  low  but  agitated  voice — "  it  is  here 
we  must  hold  parley  ! — The  day  is  too 
bright  in  the  free  air  without ; — and  yon- 
der towers,  swarming  witli  this  mummery 
of  woe,  are  not  to  be  trusted  !" 
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"  And  fear  ye  not,  good  aunt,  the  dead, 
that  lie  below,  more  than  the  living  ? 
methinks,  it"  tlie  subject  of  our  confer- 
ence be  what  I  forebode, — it  might  go 
far  to  prove  what  powers  remain  to  the 
spirit  after  it  hath  parted  from  the  flesh  ; 
for,  if  ever  the  swathed  and  coffined 
corse  could  burst  its  cearments " 

He  paused — Lady  St.  Vallory  shook 
her  head  and  said — 

"  NoLodowick !  he  that  is  gone  is  gone: 
life  and  its  agitations  are,  to  him,  as  the 
tossing  billows  of  the  ocean  to  the  freight- 
ed argosy  it  has  wrecked  ;  alas  !  if  all  we 
read  be  true,  too  blissful  are  the  realms 
where  his  freed  spirit  roves,  to  admit  even 
a  passing  regret  for  a  world  like  this  ! 
No  !  I  fear  not  the  dead ;  but  if  I  did, 
I  tell  thee,  Lodowick,  I  am  so  bent  up  to 
my  purpose — the  long  constraint  of  duty, 
wherewith  his  lifetime  manacled  my  hopes 
and  hatreds,  in  this  matter,  has  now  given 
way  with  such  an  elastic  bound,  that,  were 
I,  at  this  hour,  to  see  my  husband's  form 
in  its  disturbed  death  garments,  and  fill- 
ing yonder  dark  archway  with  its  ghastly 
lineaments,  /  would  cross  its  path  ! — I 
would  say  '  my  daughter  shall  never  he  the 
Sackville's  Bride  /'  though  life  or  reason 
left  me  as  I  spake," 

Sir  Lodowick  shuddered,  as  his  eye 
followed  the  long  white  finger  of  his  aunt 
pointing  from  out  the  folds  of  her  sable 
drapery,  towards  the  portal  of  the  vault, 
as  if  he  almost  expected  some  such  phan- 
tom as  she  had  described.  He  spoke 
not,  however,  and,  after  a  pause,  which 
gave  time  to  her  dilated  eye  to  soften, 
and  her  heaving  bosom  to  subside.  Lady 
St.  Vallory  resumed  in  more  tranquil 
strain. 

"  It  is  not  for  her  who  once,  nephew, 
bore  your  name,  to  question  your  long 
long  absence  from  Hungerford  Court; 
since,  fire  and  flax  might  as  well  meet, 
wilhout  conflagration,  as  you  and  proud 
Lord  Torrismond  ;  but,  oh  Lodowick  ! 
was  it  well  done?" 

"  It  was  well  done  Madam  !  judge  me 
at  the  least  so  fairly  as  to  bear  witness 
that,  until  this  monstrous  alliance  was 
contemplated,  nay,  till  I  saw  it  sanctioned 
with  all  the  weightof  Sir  Paul's  authority 
and  favour,  I,  as  the  head  of  my  father's 
house,  though  dwelling  in  a  distant  county 
omittednoopportunity  of  shewing  respect 
and  love  to  a  gentleman  so  honoured  in 
my  esteem  by  liis  uii'on  with  my  father's 
sister.  No  !  not  even  did  the  presence 
of  my  hereditary  enemy  as  a  cherislied 
and  favoured  guest  of  the  St.  Vallorys 
diminish  the  frequency  or  abridge  the 
duration  of  my  visits,   till  I  saw  in  that 


enemy  the  Lord  of  Hungerford,  and  — 
the  husband  of   Favoretta!' 

"  And  then  you  fled, — ^ed  Lodowick  : 
fied  from  the  ancestral  curse  that  hung 
over  our  house,  when  by  your  very  pre- 
sence you  might  have  done  much  to  pre. 
vent  the  menaced  evil  which  Heaven  thus 
seems  miraculously  to  have  averted  !" 

"  Alas  aunt !  it  was  not  the  denun- 
ciation of  our  dying  ancestor  that  scared 
me,  it  was  the  breaking  up  of  that  trai- 
torous fort  my  own  heart  that  deterred 
me.  For  oh  !  no  one  knows — you  Lady, 
sagacious  as  the  serpent,  even  now  dream 
not  that  I  love — passionately  love  my 
cousin  Favoretta  !" 

The  pale  face  of  Lady  St.  Vallory 
flushed  with  triumphant  crimson  and  her 
deep  eye  darted  sparkling  light,  from  un- 
derneath her  dishevelled  veil,  at  Sir  Lo- 
dowick's  last  words :  one  moment  she 
paused  in  speechless  ecstasy,  as  if  to  be 
assured  she  heard  aright,  and  then,  clasp- 
ing her  nephew's  hand,  exclaimed — 

"  Now  all  good  powers  be  praised  !  I 
dreamed  it  not  indeed  I  but  oh  how 
fondly,  wildly  wished  it !  Lodowick  Holt ! 
hearest  thou  yonder  bell?  how  every 
hollow  toll  beats  the  dull  dirge  of  the 
everlasting  sleep  !  the  very  tower  rocks 
■with  it,  and  this  charnel  aisle  rebounds 
and  multiplies  the  swelling  roar  as  if 
its  knell  found  a  response  in  these 
mailed  and  motionless  warriors  !  In  this 
heart  at  least  it  hath  an  echo,  but  'tis  the 
silver  trumpet  peal  of  hope  and  triumph  ! 
You  love  Favoretta?" 

"  These  sepulchres  guard  not  the  trea- 
sured relics  of  the  dead  so  sacredly  as  my 
soul  enshrines  the  cold  unsmiling  long 
despaired  of  love  of  Favoretta  St.  Val- 
lory!" 

"  And  would  win  her  ?" 

"  By  every  means  that  manhood  fur- 
nishes and  honour  sanctions  !" 

"Honour?--humph  ! — you  are  proud 
of  your  Jamili/  young  man  ?" 

"  I  am  its  Chief;  and  no  man  thinks 
lightly  of  those  honours  which  having 
distinguished  his  forefathers  now  centre 
in  himself." 

"  You  turn  then  with  reverence,  and 
affection  to  the  memory  of  those  departed, 
who,  from  hand  to  hand  have  passed  the 
baton  of  its  dignities  till,  deeply  crusted 
with  accumulated  gold,  it  feels  your 
grasp  ?'' 

"  Can  you  dou'ot  it  ?  the  love  I  bear 
my  flither's  memory  is  stronger  not  purer 
than  that  I  feel  for  his  fatlier,  for  his  fa- 
ther s  father ;  for  all  in  whose  veins  flowed 
the  blood  that  bounds  in  my  own  ;  blood 
which  never  yet  curdled  with  cowardice 
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or  stagnated  with  disgrace.      My  heart  is 
that  of  my  ancestors  !" 

"  It  is  his  heart  then  which  was  torn 
palpitating  from  the  bosom  of  that  gal- 
lant but  ill-starred  Colonel  Holt,  on  tiie 
public  scaflfold,  after  his  zealous  and  de- 
voted counsels  in  behalf  of  his  exiled 
Sovereign,  were  detected  by  the  treachery 
of  that  Sackville,  whose  perjuries  and 
false  witness  caused  his  condemnation  ; 
and  whose  shameless  brutality  brought 
him  to  witness  his  betrayed  friend's  dying 
agonies:  right  well  you  know  the  tale 
nephew  !" 

"  Know  it  ?  from  my  earliest  dawn  of 
recollection  hath  that  tale  mingled  itself 
with  my  thoughts.  At  the  first  when, 
with  a  child's  craving,  I  drank  in  greedily 
each  detail  of  the  butchery,  vast  as  was  my 
appetite  for  horrors  I  was  absolutely 
glutted  !  with  increasing  years  came  still 
the  same  theme  attended  with  more  ra- 
tional pity  for  his  sufferings  and  indigna- 
tion against  the  traitor  who  caused  them  ; 
till  matured  age  found  the  ineffaceable 
legend  of  his  dying  words  to  his  false 
friend  branded  into  my  very  heart,  "  M^i/ 
blood  is  ypon  you — woe  to  the  hour  ivhtin 
yours  blends  ivith  it  /" 

"  And  the  tale,  then,  of  your  ancestor's 
unjust  death  has  been  somewhat  more  to 
you  than  a  gossip's  story,  told  by  a  Christ- 
mas hearth,  after  a  flagon  of  ale,  and 
forgotten,  ere  the  roasted  crab  danced  in 
the  next  draught?" 

''  Aunt !  I  will  tell  you  what  it  has 
been  :  it  has  been  (I  know  not  how),  but 
it  ii as  been  my  genius!  waking  when  I 
slept ;  riding  at  my  side  in  the  chase  ; 
kneeling  by  me  in  the  sanctuary  ;  stalk- 
ing tiirough  the  darkest  and  most  secret 
chambers  of  my  imagination  ;  still  body- 
ing forth,  tome,  the  shadow  of  something 
I  was  to  do  or  suffer  of  which  itself  was 
to  be  at  once  the  origin  and  the  aim  !" 

Sir  Lodowick  spoke  this  with  great 
solemnity,  and  in  tones  almost  faltering 
with  emotion. 

Lady  St.  Vallory  marked  him  earnestly 
and  anxiously ;  then,  laying  one  thin 
crapemuffledhand  on  his  stately  shoulder, 
she  said,  in  accents  between  a  whisper  and 
a  groan, — "  and  what,  Lodowick  !  when 
occasion  calls,  what  would  you  dare 
or  do?" 

The  young  man  paused ;  his  chest 
heaved,  his  eye  glared,  and  the  veins 
of  his  forehead  swelled  with  emotion 
as  he  faltered  forth, — "  I  would  have 
died  rather  than  see  Favoretta  wedded 
to  another ;  and  I — I  would  liave  slain 
this  detested  Torrismoiul  rather  than  he 
should  have  been  tiie  man  !" 


"  Oh  !  where  then  smouldered  tliis 
oourageous  resolve  while  the  wooing 
danced  on  so  wantonly  to  the  very  mar- 
gent  of  marriage?  till  Sir  Paul's  death 
came,  like  a  winter's  flood  above  its  banks, 
to  sweep  all  away?" 

"My  sword  hath  already  crossed  his, 
my  Lady  !" 

"  And  missed  his  heart?" 

"  And  forsook  my  hand!  he  disarmed 
me,  aunt  !  beat  me  to  my  knee,  and  then, 
throwing  away  his  own  weapon,  proffered 
me  his  hand,  and  with  the  very  arm  I  had 
wounded,  trickling  with  blood,  assisted 
me  to  rise." 

"And  you  —  !" 

"  My  Genitis  was  at  hand  !  at  that  mo- 
ment, more  vividly  than  ever,  I  saw  the 
gallant  Holt,  just  as  he  was  let  down 
alive  from  the  gallows,  his  person  stripped 
of  all  his  clothes,  before  the  gaze  of  the 
brutal  rabble ;  his  quivering  body 
stretched  upon  the  butchering  block,  in 
all  the  vigour  of  masculine  beauty,  all 
the  ignominy  of  nakedness,  all  the  sharp 
agony  of  mutilation  ;  he  cast  his  death- 
swimming  eye  on  Lord  Sackville,  and 
said — I  heard  him  say  it  (for  surely 
phrensy  could  not  be  so  circumstantial  !) 
"  My  blood  is  vpon  you  !  u>oe  to  the  hour 
ivhen  yours  mingles  with  it  /" 

"  What  then — oh  !   what  tlien  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Lady, — nearer  !  'tis  well 
none  of  these  armed  effigies  are  of  my 
ancestry  !  the  foul  deed  I  assayed,  would 
make  each  marble  statue  rise  and  pash 
his  spiked  gauntlet  in  my  teeth  !  I 
rushed  at  Torrismond  Sackville  with  my 
drawn  dagger,  and — ask  me  no  further, 
aunt,  again  he  foiled  me,  and  I  am  still 
alive,  but  shackled  hand  and  heart  for 
ever !" 

Lady  St.  Vallory  answered  not :  it  was 
sufficient,  what  she  had  just,  for  the  first 
time  heard,  to  plunge  that  self-styled  true 
grandchild  of  the  martyred  Colonel  Holt 
into  profound  thought.  She  knew 
enough  of  Sir  Lodowick  to  be  assured 
that,  if  left  to  itself,  his  naturally  kind 
and  gentle  heart  would  acquiesce  in  the 
progress  time  and  the  hour  might  make 
in  these  entangled  affairs  ;  but  his  aunt 
had  with  laudable  family  love,  long  co- 
veted to  unite  the  broad  acres  of  Castle 
Holt  with  the  towers  and  woods  of  Hun- 
gerford  in  the  persons  of  Sir  Lodowick 
and  Favoretta:  so  that  it  was  something 
more  than  that  hereditary  feud  (which 
however  none  of  her  family  cherished 
more  closely)  which  made  Lady  St.  Val- 
lory obstinately  resolve  on  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  arrest  all  further  progress 
in  an  alliance  whose  immediate  consum- 
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mation,    nothing  but   Sir  Paul's   unex- 
pected death  would  have  prevented. 

"  Favoretta  then  must  needs  wed  Lord 
Sackville?"  was  now  the  wily  lady's 
malicious  interrogatory. 

"  If  you  ask  me  Madam,  and  if  my 
wish  be  of  any  weight,  I  answer  Never  ! 
If  Favoretta,  all  precious  as  she  is,  were 
no  more  to  this  heart  than  the  flapping 
of  yon  branch  against  the  lattice  is  to 
these  stony  sleepers  here — I  would  say 
never  shall  the  blood  of  Holt  mingle  with 
a  Sackville's  !" 

"  Still  you  answer  me  with  iff  I  say 
no  ifs  ! — away  with  him  at  once  !  The 
descendant  of  him  who  betrayed  our 
forefather  to  death,  and  gloated  on  his 
dying  agonies,  hath  now  at  length  crossed 
our  path, — no  matter  if  it  be  with  the 
slimy  trail  of  the  wriggling  snake,  or 
with  the  haughty  port  of  the  lion,  he 
hath  crossed  our  path,  I  say,  and  we 
will  sweep  him  from  it  ! — ifP' 

And  the  proud  woman  stalked  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  aisle  of  tombs  with  a 
measured  and  determined  step :  but 
returning  more  hastily,  she  seized  her 
nephew's  hand,  who  was  still  standing 
mute  and  mournful  where  she  had  left 
him. 

"  Mark  me  Lodowick  !  The  hour  is 
now  come  in  which  this  long  bleeding 
death-feud  is  to  be  stanched,  this  sword 
balanced  between  heaven  and  earth  to 
be  grasped  !  To  you  as  to  the  chief  of 
my  father's  family  I  tender  it  the  first. 
Refuse  it,  nay  blench  but  in  the  slightest 
shadow  from  it,  and  in  future  genera- 
tions it  shall  be  said,  when  they  point  to 
my  medallion  in  the  pedigree  ;  '  She  it 
■was  ivho  avenged  the  sufferings  of  her 
grandfather,  ivhen  the  chief  of  the  family 
declined  the  perilous  adventure  /'  " 

"  Peace,  good  aunt,  peace  !  you  out- 
step, believe  me, ^/ar  outstep,  both  reason 
and  justice.  I  hate  the  Sackvilles  !  root 
and  branch  I  hate  them,  but — " 

"  But,  you  dread  them  too  !  the  sword, 
once  forced  from  your  hand,  may  not 
always  be  restored  :  the  steel  once  pointed 
at  your  heart  may  not  always  forbear!' 
A  heartless  bitter  laugh  closed  this 
hazardous  sarcasm. 

Justly  incensed,  and  perhaps  for  the 
moment  more  inclined  to  sweep  his  cruel 
taunting  aunt  from  before  him,  than  a 
whole  hecatomb  of  the  St.  Vallorys,  Sir 
Lodowick  replied,  "  Now,  by  this  sacred 
house  lady  !  you  go  too  far  !  You  have 
sneered  at  my  regard  for  Favoretta,  and 
I  forgave  you  ;  you  have  questioned  my 
courage,  and  I  answered  not ;  but  since 
you  can  stoop  so  low  as  to  upbraid  me 


with  my  misfortune,  and  goad  me  to 
turn  my  enemy's  generosity  into  a  weapon 
against  himself,  I  hold  no  further  con- 
verse with  you." 

Sir  Lodowick  strode  away  some  paces, 
and  then,  as  if  his  anger  had  burned 
more  strongly  on  reflection,  he  turned 
once  more  with  burning  cheek  and  fiery 
eye  to  his  aunt,  and  said — 

"  And,  hark  ye  madam !  I  go — not 
bending  under  the  imputations  you  have  so 
ungenerously  chosen  to  cast  upon  me  ; 
but  satisfied  that  site  who  could  thus 
calumniate  a  Holt,  can  be  no  true  des- 
cendant of  that  family,  all  whose  men 
are  without^^ar  and  whose  women  with- 
out reproach  t" 

Thus  saying,  the  exasperated  young 
baronet  -rushed  forth  from  the  chapel  of 
monuments. 

The  Lady  St.  Vallory  stood  as  one 
stunned  at  the  vehemence  of  resentment 
her  own  unguarded  violence  had  excited 
in  her  nephew.  For  a  space,  she  re- 
mained absolutely  incapable  of  motion, 
her  aged  frame  trembling  with  conflict- 
ing feelings  to  that  degree,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  support  herself  on  one  of  the 
altar  tombs,  while  her  thoughts  were 
scattered  abroad  and  bewildered,  utterly 
devoid  of  shape  and  purpose. 

"  I   have  been   too  hasty  with   him," 
was   her  first  murmured    speech,    "  to» 
hasty  and  too  harsh  !  yet  who  could  have 
foretold  this  duel  and  its  accursed  issue  ? 
Better — better,"  she  continued  with  raised 
tones,    "  that    Torrismond's   sword  had 
pierced  his  breast  at   once !    the  death 
wound  would  have  opened  us  a  way  to 
crush    the    homicide,    and  in    him    his 
hated  family  for  ever  !   as  it  is,  we  are 
manacled,  perhaps  maimed  in  any  effort 
to  prevent  this  unnatural  union.     Yet  if 
it  take  place,  the  denunciation,  the  dark 
denunciation,     '  Woe    to     the    mingled 
blood  of  the  betrayer  and  the  betrayed !' 
will   fall   upon  us.     Say  it   were  but  a 
worn-out  tradition,  an  old  woman's  tale, 
signifying   nothing ;    is    there  no   sting 
behind? — say  that  they  wed,    and  every 
joy   of  wedded    life  crown   their    brows 
and    strew   their   path   with  flowers — is 
there  no  woe  withal  ?     Oh,  yes  !   woe  to 
thee    Katherine    St.    Vallory  !   for  thou 
shalt  sit  by,  a  needy  dependant  dowager, 
receiving  perhaps  the  hollow  homage  of 
the  crooked  knee,  and  the  false  flattery  of 
the  smiling  lip,   and  the  smooth  words 
that  mock  as  well  as  wound  ;  the  painted 
crown  of  ceremony  and  its  tinsel  robe, 
wanting  the  substance  that  should  fill  it 
out.      Oh  give  me  counsel  you  mute  and 
death-like  images,  that  once  were  bold 
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and  bloody  of  hand,  subtle  and  prompt 
of  purpose  !  the  widow  of  your  house 
demands  it, — counsel !    counsel  !" 

The  day  had  long  been  declining,  and 
the  narrow  windows  with  heavy  and 
deep  muUions,  had  already  anticipated 
twilight,  by  the  superb  solemnity  of  their 
painted  panes.  At  this  moment  a  long 
sheet  of  summer  lightning  shimmered 
in,  through  the  discoloured  lattices,  and, 
for  nearly  a  minute,  lingered  along  the 
armed  array  of  recumbent  warriors. 

The  Lady  St.  Vallory's  feelings  were 
now  in  a  state  of  unnatural  excitement, 
and  her  imagination  heated  beyond  the 
control  of  reason ;  and  in  this  disorder, 
when,  at  her  frantic  invocation,  the 
lightning  hovered  about  the  sculptured 
figures  of  the  dead,  she  saw  each  grimly 
knight  start,  with  a  horrid  crash,  from 
his  emblazoned  sepulchre,  wave  his  arm, 
clash  his  sword,  and  advance  towards 
her,  while,  from  the  scrannel  jaws  of  each, 
issued  a  strange  uncouth  rhyme. 

"  Tliere  shall  be  death  ami  woe. 

Woe  and  death  ! 
And  we  who  sleep  coffined  below, 
May  well  bewail  those  who  have  breath." 

Then,  heading  a  long  train  of  spectres, 
some  recently  swathed  ;  others,  with 
rotting  winding  sheets;  and  the  rest 
bare  and  grinning  skeletons,  the  lady 
beheld  the  apparition  of  her  husband, 
gibbering  and  pointing  to  the  phantom 
images  and  saying, 

"  Woe  and  disgrace  ! 
Disgrace  and  woe. 
If  the  last  of  our  race. 
Be  abandoned  so  !" 

How  long  the  death-like  swoon  that 
relieved  her  from  the  horrible  illusions 
of  her  excited  feelings  had  lasted  no  one 
knew.  It  was  the  old  decrepid  sexton 
who  first  discovered  Lady  St.  Vallory 
lying  insensible  at  the  basement  of  Sir 
Gonderick's  tomb,  surnamed  the  stark, 
{why  the  caprice  of  popular  tradition 
alone  could  tell  ;)  in  falling,  her  temple 
had  struck  against  a  projecting  angle  of 
the  sharp  and  moulded  slab  ;  and  when 
old  Marryatt  found  his  lady,  the  very 
ghastly  appearance  of  her  half  veiled 
countenance  streaked  with  blood,  justi- 
fied the  clamour  with  which  the  dotard 
summoned  assistance  to  "  Madam,  who 
was  lying  stiff  and  cold  in  th'  ould 
barons'  aisle  !" 

On  her  recovery  from  the  serious 
illness  which  succeeded  these  occurrences, 
I^ady  St.  Vallory  learnt,  that  Sir  Lodo- 
wick  Holt  had  manifested  much  anxiety 
about  her,  —  but,  the  moment  it  was 
ascertained    that   his   aunt    was   out   of 


danger,  he  had  departed  with  his  servants 
for  his  estates  in  Cornwall. 

We  will  here  pause  and  take  breath ; 
as  the  traveller  who  hath  climbed  a 
high  hill  stops  and  turns  round,  not  only 
for  refreshment  sake  ;  but  also  in  order 
to  enjoy  at  leisure  the  prospect  that  lies 
stretched  before  him,  as  well  as  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  country  he  has  to 
traverse,  ere  he  attains  the  end  of  his 
journey. 

The  firm  and  ancient  friendship 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and 
existing  with  strength  increased  by  age, 
between  the  Sackvilles  and  the  St. 
Vallorys,  was,  on  the  eve  of  our  story, 
about  to  receive  a  fresh  link  in  the 
union  of  the  beautiful  Favoretta  St. 
Vallory  with  Torrismond  Lord  Sack- 
ville. 

The  very  unexpected  death  of  Sir 
Paul  St.  Vallory  delayed  the  marriage 
in  the  first  instance,  and  we  have  already 
had  some  insight  into  the  resolution  of 
his  haughty  and  highly  dowered  widow, 
to  break  it  off  at  once  and  for  ever. 
This  lady's  master  motive,  was  supersti- 
tious fear,  invested  with  the  garment  of 
hereditary  hatred  ;  but  it  lacked  not,  as 
a  subordinate  ally,  the  no  less  mighty 
impulse  of  family  interest. 

In  the  Great  Rebellion ;  or  rather  at 
that  period  when  the  sagacious  regicide, 
Cromwell,  had  contrived  to  wreathe 
around  treason's  brow  so  glorious  a 
diadem,  and  to  place  such  a  thunderbolt 
sceptre  in  its  hand  that  none  dared  to 
call  it  treason.  Colonel  Holt,  the  grand- 
father of  the  dowager  Lady  St,  Vallory, 
had  engaged  deeply  in  one  of  the  many 
unsuccessful  plots  to  destroy  the  power 
and  person  of  the  Protector,  and  to 
restore  to  the  throne  of  his  martyred 
father,  the  exiled  and  fugitive  King 
Charles.  Betrayed,  it  was  said,  by  the 
treachery  of  his  companion  in  arms, 
Robert  Sackville;  at  all  events  condemn- 
ed principally  upon  his  evidence.  Colonel 
Holt  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor,  with 
a  studied  adherence  to  the  bloody  letter 
of  the  law.  It  was  reported  at  the  time, 
as  a  circumstance  generally  known,  that 
the  perfidious  and  brutal  Captain  Sack- 
ville commanded  a  party  that  surrounded 
the  scaffold  on  which  the  generous  and 
devoted  loyalist  was  writhing  under  an 
exquisitely  protracted  death, — and  that 
he  was  near  enough  to  be  addressed  by 
the  unfortunate  sufferer,  in  those  me- 
morable words  of  warning  and  menace 
which  have  been  already  recorded,  and 
which  time  sealed  up  to  the  whole  house 
of  Holt   as   a  tradition  of  aversion  and 
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fear.  Of  course  its  various  members 
looked  upon  the  legend  in  various  lights. 
Some  regarded  it  with  burning  senti- 
ments of  hatred  against  all  who  bore  the 
name  of  the  treacherous  Sackville  ;  others 
trembled  at  the  very  idea  of  the  possible 
accomplishment  of  the  dying  martyr's 
denunciation.  In  Lady  St.  Vallory, 
both  these  feelings  most  powerfully  in- 
fluencing her  every  thought,  were  re- 
inforced by  the  anxiety  she  felt,  that  her 
nephew,  the  wealthy  and  the  accom- 
plished head  of  the  Holt's  family  should 
wed  his  cousin  the  heiress  of  Hunger- 
ford.  This  would  indeed  be  to  wash 
away  for  ever  their  martyred  ancestor's 
ignominy  and  bloodshed ;  this  would 
indeed  be  a  glorious  way  of  avoiding  the 
penalty  he  denounced.  Revenge  would 
have  her  sword  two  edged — superstition 
would  be  appeased — the  Sackvilles  mor- 
tified— and  the  Holts  aggrandized  at  once 
and  for  ever  ! 

Captain  Sackville,  it  is  said,  was  at 
first  much  moved  at  his  victim's  speech  ; 
for,  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  ranks,  the 
last  words  of  dying  men  have  ever  been 
invested  with  somewhat  of  preternatural 
potency  ;  but  as  the  prosperous  tenour 
of  his  life  was  only  diversified  by  fresh 
and  signal  instances  of  success,  among 
which,  was  his  elevation  to  the  peerage, 
which  occurred  shortly  before  his  deatli, 
the  minatory  words  of  the  bleeding 
loyalist  were  soon  obliterated  from  liis 
memory  ;  and  his  peaceful  departure,  in 
fullness  of  years,  after  the  manner  of 
other  men,  seemed  so  satisfactorily  to 
set  the  seal  on  his  fortunes,  that  all  re- 
collection of  the  portentous  speech  was 
quickly  effaced  from  his  family.  Not 
so  with  the  Holts.  Through  all  their 
subsequently  rising  circumstances,  flou- 
rishing in  high  military  and  aulic  sta- 
tions, and  loaded  with  riches  and  honour, 
by  the  (not  uniform)  gratitude  of  the 
family  for  whom  their  chief  had  suffered, 
the  bloody  form  of  Colonel  Holt  exposed 
and  agonising  on  a  public  scaffold,  under 
the  hands  of  a  felon  hangman,  uttering 
words,  which  not  only  menaced  their 
hereditary  enemy,  but  also,  by  possibility 
involved  their  own  fate,  lay  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  every  one  who  bore  his  name. 

At  the  same  time  the  legacy  of  aver- 
sion, thus  as  it  were  bequeathed  to  them, 
never  broke  out  into  acts  of  violence 
between  the  two  families. 

The  descendants  of  the  martyred 
Colonel  Holt  seemed  to  content  them- 
selves with  quiet  feelings  of  abhorrence, 
whose  manifestation  was  limited  to  an 
utter  abstinence  from  mtercoursu  of  any 


description.       The  feet  of  a  Holt   were 
to  avoid  the  path  of  a  Sackville  ;  their  lips 
never  to  breathe  so  much  as  a  'God  'den  !' 
their  very  eyes  were  put  in  manege  that 
they    might    not  encounter,  or,   if  per- 
chance they  did,   might   not  linger  long 
enough  even  to  dart  the  glance  of  that 
hatred  tliat  smouldered  in  their  bosoms. 
With  the  Sackvilles  on  the  other  hand — 
it    seemed  to  be    an  understood    thing, 
that  they  were  avoided  and  hated  by  the 
Holts  :  and  if  these  animosities  were  not 
returned  with  corresponding  inveteracy  ; 
at  all  events  they   were    borne   with   a 
proud  and  provoking  nonchalance,   that 
sufl^ciently   precluded  any  overtures  of 
pacification  on  their  parts.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances,  that  Katherine  Holt 
married  Sir  Paul  St.  Vallory.       How  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  old  and  firm  amity 
between  the  Sackvilles  and  the  St.  Val- 
lorys    escaped     the    calculation    of    the 
Holts ;     whether    it    was    not    deemed 
necessary   to    hate   all    whom    Sackville 
loved,    and  so,    to  ramify,  ad  infinitum, 
the  hereditary  feud,   or  whether  the  re- 
spectable rank  and  the  prodigious  wealth 
of  Sir  Paul,   were  sufficient  to  obscure 
every    other    consideration,    it    is     not 
the  province  of  our  tale  to  investigate. 
It   is  sufficient  to  know,   not  only  tliat 
the  alliance  was  deemed  highly  desirable 
by    the    Holts ;    but   also,    that   on    Sir 
Paul   bringing  his  proud  and  beautiful 
bride  to  his  noble  old  mansion,  in  the 
county   of   Durham,    not    the    slightest 
interruption   took  place    in  the    cordial 
intercourse    between     them    and    their 
neighbour,  the  then  Baron  Sackville,  the 
third  of  that  name  who  had  borne  the 
coronet.       To  judge    indeed    from    the 
external   demeanour  of  the  young  Lady 
St.  Vallory,   men  would  say,  either  that 
it    could    not    be    a    Holt   that  was   so 
sunnily    gracious    with    the    Sackvilles ; 
or  else,  that  no  Sackville  could  ever  have 
procured  the  judicial  murder  of  a  Holt. 
As  it  was.  Lady  St.  Vallory 's  demeanour 
towards  her  traditionary  foes,  had  both 
its  impugners  and  its  partizans;  the  one 
party  condemning  her  for  sacrificing,   at 
the  shrine  of  expediency,  the  memory  of 
ancestral  wrongs,   while  others  extolled 
to  the  skies  her  dutiful  magnanimity  in 
thus   merging  all   selfish   considerations 
under  the  amiable  compliance  of  a  wife ; 
and  thus  leaving  at  her  father's  threshold 
the   smouldering  embers  of  family  re- 
sentment,  as   unfit  to  be   transferred  to 
the  kindly  glowing  welcome  that  awaited 
her  at  her  husband's  hearth. 

How  far  either  of  these  parties  were 
correct  in  their  judgments,   events  alone 
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i  were  to  unfold.  The  lady  had  in  fact, 
wisely  given  way  to  what  she  could  not 
effectually  oppose ;  and  when  time  deve- 
loped the  attachment  of  their  only  child 
to  young  Torrismond  Sackville,  declared 
to,  and  warmly  approved  by  Sir  Paul,  after 
that  young  nobleman  had  succeeded  to 
•  his  father's  rank  and  estates,  Lady  St.  Val- 
',  lory  would  have  blasted  him  with  a  look 
(  if  she  could  ;  but,  disdaining  to  struggle 
where  defeat  was  inevitable,  she  stood  by 
and  smiled  acquiescence.  For  well  did 
she  know  herself  to  be  blest,  in  her  help- 
mate, with  a  lord  paramount,  who,  how- 
ever loving  and  indulgent  to  herself,  and 
easily  influenced  on  most  occasions,  yet 
reserved  certain  points  on  which  his 
impregnable  firmness  was  apt  sometimes 
to  be  internally  execrated  by  his  lady 
fair,  as  mulish  obstinacy ;  a  quality, 
which,  if  spurred  and  ridden  too  hard, 
never  failed  to  break  out  into  one  of 
those  biting,  kicking  and  plunging  pa- 
roxysms, which  the  sturdy  brute  from 
whom  it  is  named  is  wont  to  exhibit  on 
similar  occasions.  Now  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  this  characteristic  was  Sir 
Paul's  friendship  for  his  ancient  allies 
!  the  Sackville  family.  The  dame  Kathe- 
rine  durst  as  soon  have  thrust  her  bare 
hand  into  a  nest  of  wreathing  vipers,  as 
have  hinted  the  slightest  interruption  in 
a  family  friendship,  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies. And  though  the  feelings  with 
which  she  witnessed  every  stage  of  the 
love  passages  between  the  innocent 
Favoretta  and  the  descendant  of  her 
great  grandsire's  murderer,  may  be  con- 
ceived by  those  who  know  how  far  family 
alfection  prevails  in  those  matters ;  yet 
neither  by  word  nor  sign,  did  Lady  St. 
Vallory  intimate  in  what  light  she,  a 
true  Holt,  contemplated  the  union  of 
her  only  child  with  the  chieftain  of  the 
house  of  Sackville.  Any  surreptitious 
attempt  to  bias  the  open  and  artless 
Favoretta  herself,  her  mother  felt  was 
highly  to  be  deprecated  ;  for  the  child 
was  Sir  Paul's  idol,  companion,  and 
bosom  confidante,  and  Lady  St.  Vallory 
almost  screamed  with  apprehension 
when,  in  one  of  her  solitary  reveries,  on 
that  subject,  her  machinations  turned  to 
that  quarter,  and  were  met,  as  by  an 
apparition,  with  the  conviction  of  the 
fatal  consequences  of  practising  upon 
Favoretta's  smplicity.  Therefore,  since 
no  better  miglit  be,  this  masterful  but 
intimidated  woman  abstained  from  all 
interference  in  the  rapidly  approaching 
nuptials,  further  than  an  affectionate 
mother  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  her 
_only  child,  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  manifest. 


When,  however,  a  violent  inflamma- 
tion produced  by  sitting  in  wet  clothes, 
after  an  otter  hunt,  ushered  the  kind 
and  estimable  Sir  Paul  to  the  dreary 
resting  place  of  his  fathers,  the  difficul- 
ties and  the  terrors  of  the  dilemma  from 
which  she  found  herself  relieved,  burst 
upon  the  widowed  daughter  of  the  Holts, 
with  such  accumulated  force,  from  long 
suppression,  that  she  mentally  swore  no 
considerations  should  prevent  her  des- 
troying the  detested  alliance  by  every 
means  that  might  offer.  And  this  was 
the  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  interview 
already  described  as  having  taken  place 
in  the  burial  aisle  of  the  St.  Vallorys. 

Well  might  Lady  Katherine  wish  to 
thwart  this  union  if,  as  she  really  believed, 
her  grandsire's  dying  words  prophetically 
applied  to  his  own  family  as  well  as  that 
of  his  betrayer ;  for  at  this  period  the 
situation  of  the  house  of  Holt  was, — 
though  in  the  full  pomp  of  palmy  pros- 
perity, critical  if  not  alarming. 

Sir  Lodowick  Holt,  a  young  man 
having  only  just  shaken  off  the  trammels 
of  long  minority,  and  now  wearing  his 
honours  in  the  first  flush  of  wealth  and 
influence,  the  promising  and  proudly 
cherished  nephew  of  Lady  St.  Vallory, 
and  the  head  of  her  wealthy  and  honour- 
able family,  was  at  the  same  time  its 
sole  surviving  )nale  ! 

At  the  Restoration  in  1660,  the 
star  of  Holt  culminated  proudly,  as  that 
of  Sackville  experienced  a  temporary 
decline.  Not  only  had  their  large  Corn- 
wall estates  been  restored,  but  also  with 
a  liberality  of  gratitude  by  no  means 
their  uniform  characteristic,  Charles  and 
James  had  emulated  each  other  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  descendants  of  their 
gallant  partizan  with  the  full  efflores- 
cence of  royal  favour.  Their  sons  were 
seated  with  the  mighty  of  the  land  ;  their 
daughters  were  given  in  marriage  to  tiie 
noble  and  the  rich,  and  the  bloody  hand, 
the  badge  of  baronetcy,  was  added  to 
their  armorial  shield. 

The  stately  house  of  Holt  had  now 
for  years  towered  like  some  master  oak  to 
the  heavens,  spreadiffg  wide  its  green 
branches  over  the  earth,  and  thrusting 
aside  every  neighbour.  But  the  word 
went  forth,  and  the  worm  struck.  By  a 
succession  of  deaths,  which  we  trust,  few 
who  peruse  this  story  have  experienced 
in  their  own  families,  but  which  many 
have  either  witnessed  or  heard  of,  the 
wealthy  and  flourishing  family  of  Holt 
was  at  the  period  of  which  we  treat,  re- 
duced to  a  solitary  surviving  male,  in 
the  person  of  the  young  baronet,  Sir 
Lodowick.      Tliis  young  man,  however, 
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highly  gifted  by   nature,   and   carefully 
cultivated    by    education,    in  vigour    of 
frame,  nobility  of  disposition,  and  strength 
of  intellect,  promised  to  be  no  unfit  per- 
son  to  whom  an   almost   extinct  house 
might  confide  its  hopes  of  revival.       Sir 
Liodowick's    intercourse    with    the    St. 
Vallorys  had  originally  been  limited  to 
ceremonious   visits,    not   exceeding   the 
frequency  or    duration    which   his  resi- 
dence in  a  distant  county  permitted,  or 
the  respect  due  to    his  aunt's  husband 
appeared  to  demand.        But   from    the 
period  that    this    momentous    marriage 
between  Lord   Sackville  and  Favoretta 
St.   Vallory  began  to  be  agitated,   the 
young  Cornwall  Baronet  absented  him- 
self altogether  from  Hungerford  Court. 
No  wonder  then  that  Lady  St.  Vallory 
deprecated  with  every  feeling  of  bigoted 
abhorrence,   an    alliance    which  at  once 
awakened  all  the  agonies  of  her  super- 
stition, and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on 
her  family  pride.      The  old  plague  spot 
of  the    hereditary   feud,    had,    she    well 
knew,  deeply  infected  the  imagination  of 
her  nephew,  and  on  this  knowledge,  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  his  love  for 
Favoretta,  a  good  tactician  might  have 
constructed  an  engine  that  would  have 
shaken,    if  not    overthrown    the    much 
dreaded  marriage — but  her  own  unbend- 
ing pride,  and  uncontrollable  animosity, 
lost  to  the  lady  all  chance  of  her  nephew's 
co-operation  at  present,   if  not  for  ever. 
The  unexpected  and  aggravated  feelings 
of  bitterness,  which  the  lightning  convic- 
tion of  her  own  glaring  mistake  inflicted 
on  Lady  St.    Vallory,  led  to  the  result 
already  described.      Three  whole  months 
elapsed  before  the  effects  of  her  alarm- 
ing illness  (which  was  generally  ascribed 
to  the  violence  of  her  grief  for  Sir  Paul), 
permitted    her    to    resume    her    wonted 
apartments  and  pursuits  ;  she  then,  how- 
ever, lost  not  a  moment  in  vain  regrets, 
but  betook  herself  industriously  to  repair 
her  broken  nets.      Her  first  step  was  to 
write  an  artful  and  apologetic  letter  to 
Sir  Lodowick,  wherein  her  views  were 
set  forth  with  such  apparent  candour, — 
all  the   harsh  so  sweetly   softened, — all 

the  dishonourable  so  plausibly  veiled 

all  the  wicked  so  profoundly  suppressed 
— and  in  short,  the  topics  and  motives 
most  likely  to  enlist  Sir  Lodowick's  feel- 
ings on  her  behalf,  so  powerfully  and  so 
speciously  set  forth,  that  an  early  answer 
was  returned ;  wherein  the  guileless  but 
impetuous  young  Baronet  gave  in  his 
adliesion  to  his  aunt's  designs,  who  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  act  upon  them 
forthwith. 


The  great  gateway  leading  into  the 
flagged  quadrangle  of  Hungerford  Court 
was  a  perfect  gulf  of  gloom ;  it  was  ot 
great  length,  with  a  lofty  vault  of  deep 
intersecting  ribs,  and  key-stones  of  pon- 
derous carve-work  :  and,  as  on  a  bright 
November  morning,  the  fair  young  Fa- 
voretta, radiant  with  health  and  exercise, 
ambled  through  the  arch,  whose  pave- 
ment pleasantly  tinkled  with  the  fine 
hoofs  of  her  delicate  white  palfrey — you 
might  well  query  whether  so  slight  and 
girlish  a  being  could  In  sooth  be  the  pow- 
erful lady  of  those  gaunt  towers ;  her 
sunny  face  and  sylphid  figure  offered 
so  strange  a  contrast  to  the  baronial 
buildings  that  gloomed  around ;  a  wilder- 
ness of  windows,  turrets,  and  battlements, 
that  rose  high  enough  to  shut  out  the 
very  sun,  and  darkening  and  threatening 
seemed  to  close  over  head. 

Favoretta  alighted  gracefully  from  her 
Arabian,   and   as   she  turned  to  ascend 
the    broad    flight   of   balustraded    steps, 
leading  to  the  hall   door,   she  paused — 
and  kissed  her  hand  gaily  to  some  one 
apparently   standing  without   the    great       J 
gateway.      Scarcely  had  she  performed        il 
this    mute    gesture    of  courtesy,    when 
casting  her  eye  up  to  one  of  the  deeply 
transomed    lattices    that    look    into    the 
court,   she  beheld  her  lady  mother  gazing 
earnestly  on  her  from  the  casement,  and 
Favoretta    covered    with    blushes,    she 
knew  not  why,  with  light  step  bounding 
up  the   stately  staircase,  flitted  through 
the   huge  Barons'  hall,   and  in  another 
moment  found  herself  in  the  presence  of 
Lady  St.  Vallory.   The  apartment  she  oc- 
cupied was  called  the  Giant's  chamber, — 
a  noble  place — clothed,  from  its  roof  of 
carved  beams  and  pendants,  to   its  floor 
of  darkly    polished  boards,  with    sump- 
tuous   arras,  whose    web,   voluminously 
gloomy,  was  embroidered  till  it  darkened 
in  its  own   magnificence  with  the  picto- 
rial pomp  of  manifold  colours,  portray- 
ing   the    most    gorgeous    romances   of 
Moorish  and  Persian  lore.       The  burn- 
ished castle — the  solemn  forest — the  festal 
saloon — the  beaming  purple  and  gold  of 
raiment  and  gems ;  brilliant  and  beauti- 
ful as  they  seemed  in  themselves,  yet  in- 
wrought as  they  were  in  a  deep  border 
of  black  and  red,  the  eflTect  they  produced 
was  a  uniform  heavy  and  ominous  gloom. 
A  prodigious  wood-fire  went  bellowing 
up    a   chimney    wide    enough    to   have 
formed  the  castle  portal ;   on  either  side 
of  which,   their    feet   on    the   floor  and 
their  helmed  heads  supporting  the  roof, 
stood  the  two  figures  which  gave  a  title 
to  the  room,  sheathed  in  gilded  armour 
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and  flanking  an  oaken  manteltree,  exu- 
berant in  all  the  elaborate  workmanship 
of  the  day;  mingling  strangely,  scriptu- 
ral with  mythological  subjects,  inter- 
spersed with  fruit  and  flower  vases,  and 
displaying  in  the  centre  panel,  the  deeply 
carved  shield  of  St.  Vallory,  whose  daz- 
zling multitude  of  dies  fairly  eclipsed 
the  quiet  polish  of  the  sable  woodwork. 
We  have  said  the  Giant's  chamber  was 
gloomy ;  yet  was  it  pierced  by  three 
great  Elizabethean  windows,  each  nearly 
twelve  feet  high,  and  containing  three 
stages  of  transomes.  But  then  their 
lozenged  panes  were  so  dingily  green 
where  plain,  and  so  heavily  incrusted 
with  the  clouded  splendours  of  heraldic 
coats,  and  crests,  and  legends,  in  those 
panels  where  the  stormy  brilliance  of 
burning  colours  emblazed  the  chequered 
glass — tiiat  after  all,  the  general  aspect 
of  that  lordly  chamber  was  gloom,  deep, 
heart-sinking,  awful  gloom. 

Lady  St.  Vallory  was  seated  before  a 
high  and  massive  escrutoire,  carved  of 
ebony,  lined  with  sandal  wood,  and  in- 
laid with  mother  of  pearl.  The  traces 
of  her  recent  illness  were  deeply  graven 
on  her  cheek  and  brow,  exaggerated  no 
doubt  by  the  melancholy  disguise  of  a 
widow's  habit.  She  appeared  exhausted 
from  some  late  exertion,  and  beckoning 
Favoretta  to  her  side,  kissed  her  affection- 
ately on  each  blooming  fresh  and  downy 
cheek,  as  she  bent  over  her  with  fond  anx- 
iety, and  then  she  said — 

"  I  am  glad,  sweetest,  that  you  are  re- 
turned, for  I  have  been  troubled  in  my 
dreams  about  you — do  you  smile  Fa- 
voretta?" 

"  I  smile  dearest  mother,  to  hear  you 
speak  of  being  scared  by  dreams  ;  you 
whose  wisdom  I  deemed  would  ever 
hold  its  onward  course  untainted  by  such 
shadows." 

"  Perhaps  then  it  was  somewhat  more 
than  dreams  Favoretta  !  I  am  weakened 
too  with  this  fever ;  and  yet,  I  can  no 
longer  delay  attempting  to  relieve  my 
heart  of  its  burden,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
transferring  a  portion  of  it  to  your  own  !' 

Lady  St.  Vallory  had  no  longer  reason 
to  comment  on  her  daughter's  smiles, 
for  at  her  speech,  a  gloom  instantaneously 
fell  over  her  bright  features,  like  a  noon- 
tide cloud  over  an  April  sun,  and,  in 
her  soft  large  eyes,  the  impatient  tears 
stood  like  hasty  messengers  from  her 
startled  heart.  Poor  Favoretta !  Her 
hopes  were  too  radiant  not  to  be  evanes- 
cent, her  joys  too  exquisite  not  to  trem- 
ble at  a  touch  ! 

The  mother — the  remorseless  mother 
mcnt  on — 


"  You  left  him  beyond  the  outer  porch, 
— I  mean  my  Lord  Sackville — he  was 
the  companion  of  your  morning's  ride." 

"  Surely  dear  mother  you  know  Tor- 
rismond  always  accompanies  me,'" — the 
trembling  Favoretta  replied. 

"And  wherefore  did  he  not  come  in 
with  you?" 

♦'  Oh  !  he  deemed  not  that  you  would 
be  sufficiently  at  ease  to  see  him,  but  he 
sent  by  me  his  hearty  commendations; 
it  hath  been  his  wont  ever  since  your 
sad  malady,  to  come  no  further  than  the 
castle  gate." 

"  Lest  the  fever  should  prove  infec- 
tious— ha  ! — he  did  right  to  guard  so 
precious  a  life  !" 

"  Oh  mother  !  it  was  not  for  his  own 
sake  ;  but,  lest  he  should  be  deemed  an 
intruder  upon  domestic  afflictions,  that 
Torrismond  has  lately  tarried  at  the  outer 
gate." 

"  Oh  that  he  had  always  tarried  there  ! 
Oh  that  he  had  never  reached  the  outer 
gate  ! — and  oh  !  that  the  ribbed  portal 
vault  had  bowed  down  and  crushed  him, 
when  he  first  essayed  to  cross  it !" 

"  Mother!" 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  impres- 
sion of  the  harrowing  accents,  which 
breathed  in  this  the  only  word  that  es- 
caped from  Favoretta's  lips,  on  these 
most  astounding  ejaculations  of  her 
fierce  mother. 

Too  panic  stricken  and  tumultuous 
to  assume  any  distinct  form,  the  unfor- 
tunate girl's  ideas  took  refuge  from  their 
own  wildness,  under  the  natural  suspi- 
cion that  Lady  St.  Vallory  had  relapsed 
into  one  of  those  raving  fits  which  had 
so  painfully  distinguished  her  illness. 

Favoretta  St.  Vallory  was  of  delicious 
beauty,  that  beauty  which  is  utterly  in- 
dependent of  regularity,  and  which  is 
for  ever  snatching  new  graces  beyond 
the  reach  of  regularity  to  impart.  She 
was  a  brunette,  of  whom  (after  having 
felt  Iier  loveliness  in  your  heart's  core, 
and  having  asked  yourself  wherein  her 
charms  consisted)  you  would  be  com- 
pelled to  confess,  that  you  knew  not  how 
it  was  that  Favoretta  St.  Vallory  man- 
aged to  '  subdue  all  hearts  and  charm  all 
eyes.' — It  might  be,  that  from  her  broad 
clear  forehead  upon  which  the  nutbrown 
clusters  were  always  pushed  pettishly 
apart,  as  if  they  blinded  the  violet  lustre 
of  her  soft  and  dewy  eyes,  to  her  small 
round  and  dimpled  chin,  the  oval  was 
faultless ;  while  the  cheek  suffused  with 
a  rich  yet  subdued  red,  seemed  to  burst 
into  coral  flowers,  in  her  full  and  exqui- 
sitely chiselled  lips.  In  the  most  pensive 
expression  of  that  bewitching  face,  there 
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was  a  lurking  under-current  of  mirth 
that  precluded  all  idea  of  melancholy, — 
while,  amidst  the  most  radiant  sunshine 
of  its  smiles  there  were  traces  of  the 
profound  and  pregnant  ore  of  feeling, 
which  forbade  any  imputation  of  levity. 

And  it  was  this  lovely,  this  loving  and 
beloved  creature,  that  now  stood  before 
her  old  imperious  mother,  in  all  the 
freshness  of  her  youthful  prospects,  the 
destined  victim  of  parental  superstition, 
the  passive  engine  of  hereditary  hate. 

From  her  momentary  refuge  in  the 
dreadful  hope  that  it  might  be  her 
mother's  madness  and  not  her  wickedness, 
which  was  thus  outraging  the  affections 
of  her  child, — Favoretta  was  scarcely 
driven  by  the  next  action  of  Lady  St. 
Vallory,  who  rising  from  her  chair,  her 
form  trembling  as  much  from  emotion 
as  from  recent  sickness,  clasped  her  arms 
around  her  daughter's  neck,  and  con- 
jured her  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
to  grant  her  a  boon  : 

"  You  are  now  lady  and  mistress  here, 
Favoretta  !  and  it  is  I  who  must  be  your 
suitor — but  you  cannot  refuse  me,  for  it 
is  your  mother  who  implores." 

"  Refuse  you ! — dearest,  dearest  mo- 
ther, how  strange  is  your  speech  !  Alas ! 
if  this  cruel  fever  should  return,  now 
that  you  are  so  enfeebled  ■'  Oh  my  sweet 
mother  sit — only  sit  and  speak  your  will, 
which  shall  still  be  my  law  !" 

"  My  own  kind  Favoretta,  how  your 
words  reassure  and  comfort  me  !"  And 
thus  saying,  the  Lady  Katherine  re- 
sumed her  seat,  and  once  more  shading 
her  brow  with  her  thin  but  richly  jew- 
elled fingers,  mused  deeply  for  a  space. 
But  it  was  not  until  raising  her  stately 
head  with  composed  dignity,  she  fixed 
lier  kind  yet  determined  countenance  on 
the  fair  girl  who  occupied  the  velvet 
faldstool  at  her  feet,  that  Favoretta  began 
to  perceive  it  was  no  insanity  which  in- 
spired her  mother's  dreadful  words;  un- 
less that  might  be  termed  insanity,  which 
was  the  result  of  a  lifetimes  feelings, 
represt  but  not  subdued ;  and  of  resolves 
which  long  years  had  deeply  buried  but 
never  obliterated. 

The  tradition  of  Colonel  Holt  had, 
by  Sir  Paul's  imperative  prohibition, 
been  a  sealed  topic  in  the  establishment 
at  Hungerford  Court.  Nevertheless  the 
usual  garrulity  of  domestics  had  allowed 
enough  to  transpire,  to  whet  the  youth- 
ful Favoretta's  desire  of  knowing  more. 
She  had  accordingly  applied  to  her 
mother,  for  that  purpose;  who,  however, 
held  her  husband's  commands  in  such 
profound  awe,  that  she  not  only  refused 


to  gratify  the  child's  curiosity,  but  also 
threw  out  such  hints  of  horror,  combined 
with  such  strict  injunctions,  that  Favo- 
retta had  never  renewed  the  subject; 
which,  in  the  meanwhile,  lived  on  in  her 
secret  soul,  an  entombed  flame  of  con- 
stant curiosity,  wonder,  and  awe.  As 
for  the  old  nurse,  who  had  been  the  prat- 
tler, she  received  such  a  sharp  intimation 
from  Sir  Paul  of  the  consequences  of  a 
second  transgression,  that  she,  and  in 
consequence  the  inferior  servants,  de- 
barred the  subject  from  their  lips,  till  at 
last  it  almost  became  effaced  from  their 
memories. 

Like  some  trenchant  falchion,  long 
laid  up  in  its  scabbard  within  the  armoury, 
but  brought  forth — burnished,  sharpened, 
and  drawn  for  death,  when  its  tremendous 
stroke  was  required.  This  portentous 
family  legend  was  now,  in  the  most 
skilful  and  elaborate  guise,  narrated  to 
Favoretta  by  her  pernicious  mother. 

Whatever  groundwork  of  truth  there 
might  have  originally  been  for  the  story, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
unscrupulous  Lady  St.  Vallory  hesitated 
not  to  embellish,  to  exaggerate,  and  to 
distort  all  its  circumstances ;  but,  espe- 
cially to  dip  in  tenfold  venom,  her  grand- 
sire's  expiring  sentence,  which  slie  de- 
clared (and  on  this  she  relied  as  a  main 
argument  with  Favoretta),  awarded 
misery  and  extirpation  to  Holt  and  Sac- 
ville  alike,  who  should  dare  to  set  the 
dread  and  woeful  warning  at  defiance ! 

"  A  century  has  nearly  elapsed,"  it 
was  thus  Lady  St.  Vallory  concluded,  "a 
century  has  nearly  elapsed,  since  these 
things  were  done;  and  the  deep  and 
quiet  grave  has  received  two  generations 
into  its  bosom,  and  the  clods  of  the  valley 
have  been  sweet  about  them;  and  their 
children  have  builded  their  monuments, 
and  carved  their  effigies,  and  written  their 
epitaphs.  No  hand  has  been  raised  as 
the  avenger  of  blood ;  no  family  warfare 
has  disturbed  our  streets ;  the  secret 
stroke  of  the  assassin,  or  the  more  deadly 
weapons  of  the  law,  have  been  equally 
forborne  between  us;  Holt  hath  followed 
Holt,  and  Sackville,  Sackville,  as  peace- 
ably to  the  far  shores  of  eternity,  as  if 
nought  had  passed  between  them  in  the 
dim  labyrinths  of  time.  But  not  the  less 
were  those  tremendous  words  registered 
in  the  brazen  tablets  —  the  everlasting 
chronicles  of  fate;  mark  my  child  !  how 
mysteriously  this  matter  hath  been  direct- 
ed. No  sooner  do  our  families  presume 
to  defy  or  elude  the  solemn  and  terrible 
warning,  than  heaven  which  speaks  so 
often  by  the  mouths  of  martyrs,   arrests 
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this  fatal  marriage,  in  its  full  and  trium- 
phant career,  by  the  removal  of  him  wliose 
authority  was  driving  it  on  witli  so  high 
a  hand," 

(Concluded  at  p.  145.) 


THE  TABLEAU  VIVANT; 

OR,    STATUE    OF    LOVE. 

"  Heigho  !  it  is  impossible  to  suit  one- 
self," said  a  lovely  girl,  despairingly, 
after  looking  through  porte-feuille,  an- 
nual and  print,  on  the  table,  and  tossing 
tlie  last  from  her  ;  "  I  have  half  a  mind 
to  give  up  the  search  ;  but,  no,  I  cannot 
— yet  what  tableau  shall  I  take  ?" 

"  N'importe  !  it  will  surely  be  an 
angelic  one,"  said  a  voice,  which  Helen 
knew  to  be  her  cousin's, 

"  Aubrey  !  eavesdropper!" 

"  Nay,  Helen,  how  could  I,  when  I 
came  in  unperceived,  disturb  that  pretty 
listlessness,  or  sweeter  reverie  ?  Let  me 
select  the  prettiest  for  you — yet  I  already 
despair  of  finding  anything  worthy  of 
sucli  'sweet  excellence.'  " 

.So  saying,  he  commenced  ransacking 
the  porte-feuille,  and  rejecting  all,  had 
nearly  given  up  the  search,  when  a  really 
exquisite  design  caught  and  quickly 
rivetted  his  attention.  It  was  of  a  girl, 
with  a  sweetly  pensive  expression  from 
her  downcast  eye,  seated,  with  her  beau- 
tifully-rounded arms  encircling  the  neck 
of  a  faithful-looking  honnd,  which  was 
standing  on  a  footstool,  looking  earnestly 
up  into  the  face  of  his  mistress  ;  behind 
her,  on  a  pedestal,  was  the  boy-god, 
leaning  on  her  shoulder,  and  mischie- 
vously and  contemptuously  pointing  to 
the  hound — underneath  were  written  the 
words,  "All,  s'ileloU  aussi Jldele I"  (Ah, 
if  he  were  as  faithful  !)  which  the  maiden 
is  supposed  to  say,  alluding  to  the  faith- 
less and  fickleness  of  love,  and  fidelity  of 
the  dog, 

"  Enchanting  !  exquisite  !  "  exclaimed 
Aubrey  ;  "  search  all  the  print-shops, 
you'll  never  find  anything  half  so  lovely. 
It  is  almost  wortliy — Helen.  You  shall 
have  Castor — he  stands  as  still  as  Castor 
and  Pollux  in  marble." 
"But  Cupid?" 

"  True,"  said  Aul)rey,  and  those  words 
seemed  to  have  jarred  and  caused  to 
vibrate  some  discordant  string;  for,  after 
a  pause,  he  said,  with  much 
"  true,  Cupid  died  long  ago!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Helen  ;  "  some 
winter,  during  the  pressure." 

"  Longer  slill,"  sighed  Aubrey  ;  and 


warmth, 
day    last 


he  added,  with  bitterness,  "there  are 
those  who  think  he  long  since  snapped 
his  strings  in  despair  of  ever  piercing 
another  heart,  and,  like  Niobe,  wept 
himself  to  stone." 

"  Oh,  he  did,  he  did,  and  his  little 
image  stands  on  the  pedestal  in  my  own 
boudoir,"  said  the  gay  and  thoughtless, 
but  really  affectionate  girl,  clapping  her 
little  hands  together  in  her  beautiful 
glee  ;  "  we  can  have  the  semblance,  if  not 
the  reality,  in  the  tableau." 

"  Out  upon  the  semblance,  and  reality 
there  is  none,"  .said  Aubrey ;  and  he 
added,  in  a  low  and  melancholy  tone, 
"  What  is  love,  '  but  a  name — a  shade 
that  follows  wealth  or  fame ! '  Is  it 
not  so,  Helen  ?  should  I  not  deem  it 
so?" 

Now,  of  all  persons  in  her  little  world, 
Aubrey  St.  Clair  was  the  last  among 
all  her  very  dear  friends,  with  whom, 
just  at  that  juncture,  Helen  Leslie  would 
have  wished  a  serious  tele-u-tete,  and  just 
for  these  reasons,  gentle  reader :  they 
had  been  long  afltianced  —  Aubrey,  an 
orphan,  and  distant  cousin,  had  dwelt 
with  her  under  her  father's  roof  from 
infancy ;  and  Helen  felt  for  him  the 
strongest  affection,  though  her  love  par- 
took greatly  of  the  character  of  that 
which  she  might  have  felt  for  a  brother. 
She  had,  from  childhood,  confided  to 
him  her  every  thought,  feeling,  and 
action.  He  had  sorrowed  when  she 
sorrowed,  and  laughed  when  she  laughed  ; 
and  he  cherished  for  her  a  deep,  pure, 
and  tender  love ;  and  though  impas- 
sioned and  impetuous,  it  also  approached 
the  holy  love  borne  a  sister — a  love, 
which  neither  time,  distance,  nor  cir- 
cumstance could  change  or  dissipate. 

Aubrey  St.  Clair  had  been  ever  patient 
and  untiring  in  his  devotion  to  study — a 
thoughtful,  sedate,  meditative  boy  —  a 
reading,  dreaming,  enthusiastic  youth, 
lie  had  amassed  a  fund  of  information 
on  all  subjects,  but  the  garden  of  poesy 
was  his  favoured  realm — here  would  he 
stray,  lost  in  wonder  and  delight — and 
though  unknown  to  any,  he  had  strewn 
many  beautiful  flowers  on  the  Parnassian 
mount,  and  might  well  have  hoped  to 
wear  laurels  whicli  would  have  long 
been  green.  He  lived  in  a  world  of  his 
own  creations,  bright  beyond  imagining. 

But  to  return  to  Ht-len.  'I'hough 
she,  in  her  early  youth,  gladly  consented 
to  their  betrothal ;  believing,  witli  her 
whole  soul,  and  in  the  singleness  of  her 
heart,  there  lived  not  the  being  to  whom 
she  could  more  willingly  or  more  en- 
tirely entrust  her  happiness  than  to  her 
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"  dear  Aubrey  ;  "  so  she  still  thought, 
though  meanwhile  she  had  changed  ma- 
terially. From  the  artless,  cotifiding, 
ingenious  child,  Helen  Leslie  had  be- 
come the  beautiful,  enchanting,  lovely 
girl — the  fascinating,  admired,  caressed, 
and  idolized  belle.  Yet,  amid  all  this 
adulation,  enough  to  turn  graver  heads, 
Helen  possessed  a  pure  and  affectionate 
heart,  a  clear  and  lively  understanding. 
She  could  not  but  feel  Aubrey's  to  be  a 
nature  widely  different  from  her  own. 
He  viewed  already  with  disgust  those 
pleasures  which  leave  naught  but  satiety 
and  disquietude  behind  them  ;  pleasures 
of  which  ske  was  only  on  the  threshold, 
and  of  which  she  had  tasted  as  yet  but 
sparingly,  and  knew  not  their  heartless- 
ness  and  emptiness,  but  viewed  them 
arrayed  in  all  the  glitter  and  "  enchant- 
ment which  distance  lends  the  view." 
The  admired  of  all,  the  tide  of  her  ex- 
istence seemed  to  flow  and  to  sparkle  in 
an  unbroken  stream  of  happiness,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  own  that,  in  the 
bewilderment  of  the  life  she  led,  the 
thought  of  Aubrey,  of  his  fervent,  en- 
grossing, and  undying  attacimient — the 
still,  low  voice  in  Helen's  bosom  that 
told  her  of  his  self-sacrificing,  unwaning 
attachment,  of  his  truth,  of  his  almost 
parental  solicitude  and  interest,  was 
drowned  in  fashionable  follies  and  in  the 
levity  of  the  hour. 

Aubrey  St.  Clair's  manner,  tastes, 
and  feelings,  ill  fitted  him  for  the  syren 
circle  of  which  Helen  Leslie  was  the 
brightest  star.  His  soul  scorned  the 
hollow-lieartedness,  the  deceitfulness  of 
pleasures  which  he  felt  to  be  insufficient 
to  confer  happiness  on  a  rational  being. 
His  nature  was  enthusiastic  and  imagi- 
native— the  self-sufficient  and  superficial 
coxcombs  of  the  day  were  not  society  for 
him  J  his  was  tlie  soufs  loveliness — then, 
how  immeasurable  the  distance  which 
separated  Aubrey  St.  Clair  from  the 
throng  of  idlers  who  "followed,  flattered 
and  sued"  in  Helen's  train — must  he  not 
have  felt  his  superiority  to  such  ?  impos- 
sible he  should  not.  His  manners  were 
gentle,  his  tone  low,  his  frame  was  deli- 
cate ;  and  though  his  face  was  intel- 
lectual in  the  extreme,  yet  it  possessed 
not  that  beauty,  so  dear,  must  I  say,  to 
woman's  heart.  One  read  there  of  acute 
sensibility  and  elevated  thoughts,  of  a 
superior  order  of  mind ;  and  a  refined 
observer  would  have  loved  to  dwell  upon 
it  —  so  expressive  was  it  of  soul  and 
mind  —  so  completely  an  index  of  all 
within  the  casket.  Of  a  proud  nature, 
his  feelings  were  exquisitely  susceptible 


to  the  smallest  slight  or  wound,  yet 
could  he  not  assume  that  air  of  confi- 
dence, or  still  more  that  exquisitely  non- 
chalant air,  so  necessary  to  render  one  a 
favourite  in  the  gay  circle ;  he  had  not 
yet  learned  to  st?-ut  upon  its  little  stage. 

Aubrey  never  reminded  Helen  of  their 
betrothal  ;  it  was  long  since  he  had 
alluded  to  the  now  painful  subject,  yet 
was  he  still  hoping  against  hope,  that 
she  would  awake  from  her  delusive  and 
bewildering  dream.  All  earth's  powers 
could  never  have  persuaded  him  that 
her  talents,  tastes,  or  feelings  would  have 
become  perverted  by  fashionable  life, 
that  she  would  ever  become  wedded  to 
it,  or  wholly  engrossed  by  it — never  did 
it  occur  to  him  that  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  variety,  the  whirl  of  excitement 
in  which  she  lived,  would  render  to  her 
the  retirement  of  the  domestic  circle  irk- 
some and  insipid — nor  that  the  adulation, 
the  incense,  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of 
her  beauty  might  render  her  vain,  heart- 
less, and  supercilious.  Of  such  conse- 
quences he  -never  dreamed — who  could 
have  foretold  any  change  or  blight  to  so 
much  sweetness,  ingenuousness,  grace, 
and  intelligence  ?  It  must  have  been  a 
sinister  and  cynical  prophesier — we  did 
not,  we  do  confess,  nor  did  Aubrey. 
Though,  at  times,  his  poor,  hope-sick 
heart  was  wrung  by  jealousy,  ever  the 
accompanier  of  strong  passion,  his  trust 
in  Helen  would  triumph  ;  he  would  ex- 
claim, "  I  know  her  noble  nature,  her 
high  principle,  her  truth,  her  warm 
heart.  She  will  never  break  her  plighted 
troth,  she  will  throw  aside  this  strange 
infatuation,  and  more  than  reward  me 
for  all  my  wakeful  nights,  bitter  thoughts, 
and  sad  forebodings.  She  will  be  mine. 
I  shall  yet  glory  in  her  genius  and 
affection.  Helen's  heart  is  pure  — 
purity  encircles  her  like  the  air  she 
breathes.  Every  thought,  every  expres- 
sion is  lovely — and  none  can  appreciate, 
as  I  do,  the  delicacy,  purity,  and  fresh- 
ness of  her  nature." 

It,  indeed,  appeared  to  Aubrey,  that, 
of  the  circle  Helen  moved  in,  she  was 
the  sun,  brightening  every  face  and  glad- 
dening every  heart,  and  not  even  a 
satellite  were  near  !  a  bright  flower  in  a 
desert,  "  a  lovely  line  of  poetry  in  a 
world  of  prose."  Aubrey  still  followed 
in  the  beam  of  her  sunny  smile,  and,  in 
the  element  of  happiness  which  she 
breathed,  was  the  only  one  who  sighed. 

Prithee,  excuse  this  long,  very  long 
digression,  gentle  reader. 

"  Nay,  greet  not,  Aubrey,"  said 
Helen,  "  the  little  Love  will  be  rescuci- 
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tated,  and  yet  bask  in  thy  smiles  ;  al- 
though, from  the  portentous  length  of 
thy  visage,  it  would  seem  of  rather 
doubtful  truth." 

"  He  would,  indeed,  be  resucitated," 
said  Aubrey,  in  a  calm  and  impressive 
tone,  "  if  one  true  and  faithful  heart  could 
revive  him  ! " 

"  Yet  remember,  Aubrey,  they  tell  us 
of  old  he  is  only  happy  in  smiles,  the 
merry,  sportive,  little  god  !  he  snaps  his 
fingers  after  sunny  smiles  are  withdrawn 
— warmth  is  his  life  and  element.  And, 
now,  I  have  read  thee  a  homily  on  love,  I 
must  away  for ,  where  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  see  thee  decked  in  sweetest 
smiles.  Au  revoir."  So  saying,  she 
gaily  kissed  her  hand  to  Aubrey,  and 
tripped  out  of  the  room — and  he  did 
smile,  even  at  the  memory  of  her  smiles. 

Aubrey  had  determined  to  know  on 
the  morrow  the  worst  fate  had  in  reserve 
for  him.  Hope  deferred  had  made  his 
heart  sick — he  with  desperation  resolved 
to  tell  Helen  of  his  intended  embarka- 
tion for  Europe  in  a  few  days — though 
did  she  but  utter  then  one  kind,  joy- 
giving,  or  encouraging  word,  the  whole 
world  could  offer  nought  to  tempt  him 
from  her  side.  Will  she  utter  the  soft 
word  ? 


Helen,  in  her  young  and  unshadowed 
loveliness,  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay  that 
night;  her  "beauty's  light"  gladdened 
every  lieart,  and  every  countenance  met 
hers  with  smiles,  which  were  reflected 
in  her  own — the  beautiful  are  ever  joyous. 
Yet  even  Helen's  lovely  brow  was  shaded 
when  those  brightly-roving,  bewildering 
eyes  rested  on  the  pale  and  anxious 
countenance  of  Aubrey,  and  one  could 
see  tliose  beauteous  lashes  quickly  cast 
down  wlien  his  restless  and  disturbed 
glance  met  hers  ;  yet  the  jest,  the  laugh, 
the  song  went  on — many,  beautiful,  and 
recherche  were  the  compliments  wliis- 
pered  in  Helen's  ear  that  night.  Au- 
brey entered  not  the  charmed  ring,  yet 
though  she  appeared  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
the  cliarmer,  was  she  alone  "  heard,  felt, 
and  seen " — every  motion,  every  look, 
every  word,  was  caught  and  treasured 
up  as  food  for  "  Memory,  young  Love's 
shadow  ;"  enough  for  him  to  gaze  his  fill 
on  that  briglit  face — it  might  be  his 
♦'  last,  long,  lingering  gaze." 

Once,  and  once  only,  did  Aubrey  ap- 
proach Helen.  He  then  told  her,  in 
low  and  hurried  words,  of  his  intended 
departure— how  long,  very  long  had  he 
lived  on  the  hope  of  again  winning  her 
love,  for  he  was  now  painfully  convinced 


he  had  lost  it — of  his  unutterable  anguish 
in  the  conviction — he  told  her  that  the 
love  he  bore  her  needed  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed, that  she  well  knew  his  deep,  his 
fervent  attachment — better  had  she  never 
inspired  it,  than  he  should  awake  from 
such  a  dream — a  dream  of  more  than 
earthly  happiness,  for  he  had  madly, 
foolishly  dreamed  that  she  returned  it. 

Confused,  agitated,  surprised,  Helen 
found  no  words  for  utterance.  Just 
then,  too,  young  Beverton,  the  most  dis- 

tingne  and  elegant  exquisite  in  all  ■ , 

was  coming  toward  them,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  double  almond  which  he  had 
taken  from  one  shell,  one  of  which  he 
presented  to  Helen,  saying — 

"  Now  we  shall  see.  Miss  Leslie, 
whether  I  am  or  not,  when  'out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind' — for  you  know  the  Pliilo- 
pena*  is  the  test  of  friendship  as  well  as 
love — since,  if  it  be  forgotten,  one  is 
fearfully  certain  the  memory  of  the  donor 
is  not  dwelt  upon  with  pleasure ;  since 
you  could  not  retain  the  recollection  of 
it  for  so  short  a  period  ! " 

"  Take  this,  then,  Helen,"  whispered 
Aubrey,  as  he  presented  one  to  her,  "on 
it  shall  hang  my  happiness  or  misery — 
the  fate  of  nations  has  depended  on  as 
mere  a  trifle,"  and  he  added,  in  a  tremb- 
ling tone — "  remember,  oh  remember — 
one  little  word  from  your  lips  will  de- 
cide whether  I  shall  be  a  wanderer  with- 
out aim,  object,  or  end  of  existence,  or 
remain  by  your  side  with  too  much  of 
happiness  for  mortal's  lot." 

"  Why  so  precipitate,  Aubrey  ?  so  im- 
petuous ?  " 

"  Precipitate  !  impetuous  !  oh  say  not 
so,  Helen  ;  if  you  could  know  this  poor, 
weary,  hope-sick  heart — ay,  if  you  could 
but  know  of  the  restless,  waking  nights 
of  woe — of  the  long,  long,  listless  days  I 
pass,  and  long  have  passed,  you  ivould 
not,  could  not  think  so  ! "  So  saying, 
and  almost  choked  with  contending 
emotions,  Aubrey  left  the  room,  nor 
entered  it  more  that  night. 

Slowly  and  heavily  passed  to  Helen 
the  remaining  hours.  A  change  came 
over  her  spirit.  Aubrey  stood  before  her 
in  a  new  light.  Never  before  had  she 
appreciated  his  patient,  enduring,  and 
uncomplaining  attachment.  She  re- 
proachfully asked  herself,  how  have  1 
rewarded  such  devotion?  Apparently 
with  perfect  recklessness  and  indifTerence. 
Keen  and  bitter  were  the  pangs  Helen 
felt  that  nigiit  as  she  rested  her  head  on 
her  i)illow. 


•   Phiio-iJiua— (.live  pcii.illy. 
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The  next  day  Aubrey  came  not — his 
was  despair  unutterable — he  felt  assured, 
from  the  few  words  that  escaped  Helen 
in  her  agitation,  that  he  had  nought  to 
hope — he  would  embark  on  the  morrow 
— should  see  Helen  in  the  tableau,  which 
was  fixed  for  that  evening.  All  his 
preparations  were  made,  and  he  now 
waited  with  feverish  anxiety  the  coming 
of  evening,  when  he  should  behold  for 
the  last  time  the  object  of  his  heart's 
idolatry.  He  would  take  no  leave — he 
could  not  say — farewell! 

The  shades  of  evening  darkened 
around.  All  was  in  readiness  for  the 
tableaux — the  frame,  the  stage,  the  light 
disposed  by  an  artist.  "  Then  there 
was  hurrying  to  and  fro" — and  all  the 
world  arrived.  The  music  was  soft  and 
soul-thrilling ;  many  and  beautiful  be- 
yond our  fancy's  fairest  picturings  were 
the  tableaux,  "breathing  and  brighten- 
ing" before  our  eyes.  Oh  what  a  beau- 
tiful thought  !  What  delight ;  to  see 
exhibited  the  sweetest,  softest  scenes  the 
imagination  can  paint ;  the  points  in 
history  of  the  most  thrilling  interest,  or 
to  see  embodied  the  brightest,  purest, 
most  resplendent  visions  of  tlie  poet's 
fancy ;  for  are  there  not  living  forms,  of 
as  transcendant  beauty,  angelic  loveli- 
ness, and  ineffable  sweetness,  as  ever 
dawned  upon  a  poet's  vision  ? 

There  was  the  beauteous  Stuart,  the 
rough  Ruthven  by  her  side  persuading 
her — no,  not  persuading  her,  forcing  her 
to  sign  away  her  kingdom  to  a  rebellious 
subject.  There  was  the  fond  and  im- 
passioned Cleopatra  in  the  act  of  poison- 
ing herself  with  the  asp — beautiful  be- 
yond expression,  calm,  majestic,  yet  oh  ! 
how  full  of  feeling.  There,  too,  was 
the  "Niobe"  in  tears — inimitable.  The 
high-souled  Jewess,  and  high-born  and 
fair-haired  Rowena,  rivals  in  beauty — 
for  surely  both  were  beautiful ! 

The  attire  was  bright,  fanciful  and 
picturesque,  which  perfected  the  illu- 
sion— the  perspective  excellent.  Many, 
glowing,  and  enthusiastic  were  the  ex- 
clamations of  delight  which  burst  from 
all  lips  as  the  curtain  rose  successively. 
Their  "  cheeks  flushed  at  the  praise  of 
their  own  loveliness  ;  "  the  eye  sparkled, 
nor  scarcely  could  a  lurking  smile  be 
suppressed,  as  the  various  expressions 
of  admiration  from  the  enchanted  crowd 
caught  the  ear  of  the  lovely  statuary. 

Lastly  came  the  fancy  piece,  of  which 
we  spoke  in  the  commencement  of  our 
sketch  —  there  was  the  sweet  picture, 
lovely  in  an  engraving,  but,  oh  !    how 


infinitely  more  lovely  in  a  "  labifciu 
vivant,"  ill  which  Helen  Leslie  was  the 
"  living  picture."  A  murmur  of  ap- 
plause followed  the  lifting  of  the  curtain. 
Exquisite  !  enchanting  !  burst  from  all 
the  delighted  gazers  —  excepting  from 
one. 

Aubrey  St.  Clair,  leaning  with  crossed 
arms  against  the  folding-door,  gazed  in 
mute  attention.  In  liis  face  was  de- 
picted the  deep  anguish  of  despair. 
Pale,  haggard,  and  dejected,  the  merri- 
ment and  exultation  of  all  around, 
"  served  but  to  deepen  his  dejection's 
shade." 

He  gazed  upon  the  object,  on  which  he 
had  lavished  all  his  heart's  wealth,  for 
the  last  time ;  or,  if  again  he  would 
ever  behold  her,  it  would  be  as  the  bride 
of  another.  The  thought  he  could  not 
bear.  He  remembered  the  words  which 
were  written  under  the  engraving.  His 
own  dog  there.  Castor,  faithful  unlo 
death,  offered  a  painful  contrast  to  her 
he  had  fondly  deemed  true  and  loving. 
The  words  rose  to  his  lips — ''  Ah,  if 
thou  wert  so  faithful,"  he  uttered  them 
in  a  low  and  broken  tone — low,  though 
quite  audible  to  Helen — and  as  those 
few  words  met  her  ear,  all  rushed 
before  her  with  the  celerity  of  light. 
Aubrey's  resolution  she  knew  was  lui- 
shaken  ;  on  the  morrow's  dawn  the  ship 
would  bear  him  to  some  distant  haven, 
perhaps  never  to  return.  She  alone  had 
power  to  detain  him.  She  remembered 
the  PhiJopena  —  she  raised  her  eyes — 
it  needed  but  one  glance  at  that  face  so 
expressive  of  woe  unutterable,  of  hope- 
less despair,  to  determine  her.  One 
glance  at  it,  Prometheus-like,  waked  the 
lovely  image  into  life  and  motion,  and 
endowed  it  with  the  gift  of  speech.  The 
magic  word  passed  her  lips,  and  that 
word,  so  lowly  murmured,  bound  him  to 
her  side;  and  thenceforth  their  joys, 
their  sorrows,  their  hopes,  their  fears 
were  one. 

All  was  consternation.  Even  Castor, 
the  noble,  faithful  hound,  with  instinc- 
tive sagacity,  appeared  to  know,  and 
exult  in  the  sudden  revulsion  in  his 
master's  feelings.  He  leaped  off  the 
stage  and  came  frisking  and  bounding 
up  to  him,  manifesting,  by  every  effort 
in  his  power,  his  sympathy  in  his  mas- 
ter's change  of  fortune.  All  this  was 
the  work  of  a  moment — the  curtain 
quickly  fell — the  dance,  the  song,  the 
jest  followed  —  and  Aubrey's  "bosom's 
lord  sat  lightly  on  his  throne." 

CLEANTHUS. 
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MANORIAL  ARCHIVES; 

BY  HORACE  GUILFORD. 

(  For  the  Parterre.  J 

STORY  THE   FOURTH. 

THE   ANCESTOR. 

[Concluded  from  page  141.] 

The  lady  paused.  Favoretta  bad  lis- 
tened to  her  mother's  long  tirade  in  a 
sort  of  miserable  stupefaction,  only  inter- 
rupted by  sudden  shuddering  starts,  as 
the  wily  dame  amplified  and  made  pro- 
minent some  feature  of  pity  or  of  term* 
in  her  horrible  tale  ;  but  when  she  thus 
alluded  to  Sir  Paul's  death,  the  unfortu- 
nate young  lady  almost  screamed — 

"  Oh  if  I  thought  that!  if  I  were  con- 
vinced that  what  I  fondly  deemed  obe- 
dience to  my  father's  will,  had  precipi- 
tated his  fate !  if  I  could  believe  that  to 
wed  him  I  love  better  than  life,  would 
be  to  destroy  him !  if  indeed,  to  indulge 
nature's  highest  and  holiest  affections,  be 
an  audacious  defiance  of  heaven  ! " 

VOL.   III. 


Page  158. 

"  In  your  case  it  is  undoubtedly  no- 
thing less!"  interrupted  the  mother 
solemnly.  "  One  principal  mover  of 
this  forbidden  alliance,  has  already  been 
put  to  silence  in  the  grave.  Beware 
Favoretta!  beware,  lest,  by  impious  per- 
severance in  a  matter  which  man  pro- 
hibits and  providence  prevents,  you  in- 
volve another  in  the  destruction  which 
will  then  be  your  own  !" 

"And  am  I  then,"  wildly  exclaimed 
Favoretta,  "  am  I  the  selfish,  fatal  cause 
of  my  father's  death — and  Torrismond's 
danger?  Oh  mother,  mother!  unsay 
your  words, — spare  me  that ! — anything 
— anything  rather  than  that  !" 

"My  poor  child — fain,  fain  would  I 
spare  thee — I  speak  but  my  own  convic- 
tion:" (and  here  Lady  St.  Vallory  ut- 
tered what  was  strictly  true).  "  I  only 
warn  you  of  what  I  tremblingly  believe 
to  be  impending,  while  it  may  yet  be 
averted!  But  I  am  faint,  and  must 
break  off — and  you  too  my  Favoretta, 
you  shake  and  look  pale :  I  have  said 
too  much  ! — " 

"  Mother  !  you  have  said  enough  I  fo» 
you  have  prevailed  !"  groaned  poor   Fa. 
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voretta,  lier  hollow  ghostly  voice  terribly 
according  with  the  changed  unearthly 
look  of  her  countenance,  as  death-like 
it  rested  on  her  mother's  dark  robed  lap ; 
"yes  !  you  have  prevailed ! — God  knows 
at  what  a  price; — but  you  have  pre- 
vailed." 

Then  suddenly  starting  to  her  feet, 
and  pushing  hastily  those  luxuriant 
tresses  from  her  throbbing  temples,  she 
continued : 

"  This  horrible  tradition  has,  from 
childliood,  haunted  me  like  the  indis- 
tinct outlines  of  a  form  in  a  moonlight 
mist.  It  hath  now  come  forth  in  all  its 
limbs  and  lineaments  of  supernatural 
horror,  and  ivliat  am  I,  that  I  should 
confront  and  brave  it?  If  I  should  be 
so  audacious;" — here  her  choked  accents 
swelled  out  like  rising  phrenzy — "the 
earth  would  give  up  her  dead  : — the  flesh- 
less  slumberers  of  the  charnel-house 
would  surely  start  and  stand  before  us, 
— not  in  the  fierce  fury  of  mortal  battle, 
but  in  all  the  quiet,  the  severe,  the  har- 
rowing superiority  of  those  dread  realms, 
whose  secrets  they  alone  have  seen  un- 
veiled ;  they  would  surely  come  and  stand 
between  poor  Torrismond  and  such  a 
fatal  wretch  as  me." 

The  suffocated  groan,  half  sob,  half 
shriek,  with  which  Miss  St.  Vallory 
ended  this  speech  had  scarcely  parted 
from  her  ashy  lips,  when,  without  the 
slightest  effort  to  save  herself,  the  poor 
young  creature  fell  in  a  deadly  swoon 
upon  the  floor,  before  her  terrified  and 
shrieking  mother  could  extend  her  trem- 
bling arms  to  assist  her. 

Torrismond  Baron  Sackville,  was  now 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  quite  handsome 
enough  for  one  who  had  the  adventitious 
lustre  of  a  coronet  and  ten  thousand  a 
year  to  back  his  personal  beauty,  en- 
dowed with  a  kind  and  honourable  heart, 
and  with  a  mind  which,  if  not  of  the 
highest  intellectual  order,  betrayed  no 
deficiencies  of  which  his  rank  and  estate 
had  cause  to  be  ashamed.  For  years  ac- 
customed to  associate  the  image  of  Fa- 
voretta  St.  Vallory,  with  all  his  ideas  of 
happiness,  and  having  now  for  some  time 
past,  looked  upon  himself  as  her  affianced 
husband,  the  reception  he  experienced  at 
Hungerford  Court,  when  he  came  in  form 
to  demand  his  bride,  absolutely  stunned 
him  with  astonishment  and  dismay. 

The  world  wondered,  and  arched  its 
supercilious  eyebrows,  and  shook  its 
empty  head  ;  on  learning  that  an  alliance 
so  suitable  on  both  sides  and  so  eagerly 
cultivated  by  the  late  Sir  Paul  St.  Val- 
lory was  thus  broken  off,   immediately 


on  his  death  : — and  this  flagrant  disre- 
spect to  his  memory  was  deemed  a  more 
heinous  crime,  in  his  widow,  than  the 
unfeeling  interference  she  was  justly  ac- 
cused of  exercising  between  the  affec- 
tions of  Torrismond  and  Favoretta.  But 
the  world  could  know  but  little  of  Fa- 
voretta's  despair,  or  the  confusion,  anger, 
and  misery  of  Lord  Sackville, — when, 
on  being  referred  by  Lady  St.  Vallory, 
with  ceremonious  pride,  to  her  daughter, 
— he  beheld  that  daughter's  eyes  averted, 
her  cheeks  livid,  and  tear  stained ;  and 
heard  her  hollow  voice — (oh  !  could  this 
be  his  idolized,  his  fond,  his  beautiful 
Favoretta?) — and  bloodless  lips,  reject 
him  utterly  and  for  ever! 

We  like  so  little  to  dwell  upon  the 
miserable  results  of  those  passions  and 
propensities  of  depraved  human  nature, 
which  we  are  necessarily  compelled  to 
develope  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the 
story,  that  the  courteous  reader  must 
even  picture  to  himself  the  disappoint- 
ment and  disorder  which  this  sudden 
breaking  off  in  an  alliance,  hitherto  pro- 
gressing so  orderly,  and  under  such  high 
sanction,  occasioned  to  the  families  of 
Sackville  and  St.  Vallory  with  all  their 
respective  dependencies. 

When  all  hope  was  over,  Torrismond 
abandoned  himself  to  the  most  alarming 
paroyxsms  of  grief;  and,  in  the  brain 
fever  that  ensued,  his  recovery  seemed 
for  a  long  time  desperate. 

Sackville  Castle  was  so  near  a  neigh- 
bour to  Hungerford  Court,  that  you 
might  pass  from  one  to  the  other  in  a 
brief  morning's  walk,  through  a  deep 
and  glimmering  wood,  across  three  or 
four  luxuriant  old  meadows,  and  over 
one  of  those  steep,  narrow,  and  pointed 
gothic  bridges,  colossal  in  size  and  ven- 
erable in  age,  that  like  some  ribbed  and 
corbelled  gateway,  bestride  in  such 
multitudes  the  yellow  Wear. 

When  you  surveyed  the  castle  itself, 
and  marked  its  princely  towers,  which 
time  had  not  dared  to  touch,  farther  than 
to  drop  that  soft  and  becoming  mantle 
over  battlement  and  turricle,  which  soft- 
ens down  the  sharpness  and  mellows  the 
glare  of  great  buildings  ;  when  your  eye 
wandered  over  the  broad  lands  that 
stretched  away  from  its  base,  enamelled 
with  rich  turf,  golden  with  cornfields,  or 
overshadowed  by  the  noontide  night  of 
woods,  you  would  surely  marvel  at  the 
power  of  domestic  hatred,  which  would 
contemplate  with  horror,  the  chance  of 
these  alluring  territories  being  united 
with  the  wealth  of  the  adjoining  domain. 
It  was  a  dark  and   disconsolate  twi- 
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light.  Hollow  and  heavy,  the  pausing 
gusts  which  battered  the  broad  bay  win- 
dows of  the  sick  man's  chamber,  seemed 
almost  a  relief  from  the  monotonous 
streams  of  rain,  that  gushed  down  the 
small  lozenged  panes,  their  dull  violence 
swelling  drowsily,  at  times,  into  shrill 
and  plaining  murmurs,  as  the  leaded 
crevices  admitted  the  twinkling  drops. 
A  wide  hearth  without  any  grate,  but 
with  two  huge  eagles  by  way  of  hand- 
irons,  contained  a  large  but  melancholy 
fire.  And,  to  fancy  a  fire  could  scowl 
and  look  sulky,  you  must  have  seen 
this  !  Burnt  down  to  that  angry  fur- 
nace-glare, over  which  faint  and  blue- 
tinged  flames  flit  and  vibrate  like  livid 
snakes,  it  seemed  the  very  spot  that  the 
fabulous  Salamander  would  have  selected 
for  his  palace ! 

Stern  and  spectral  was  the  unrejoicing 
hue  of  umbered  red  which  it  diffused  over 
the  chamber,  sullenly  staining  the  beau- 
tiful squares  and  lozenges  of  parti- 
coloured woods,  which  inlaid  the  polished 
floor,  while  the  high  oak  ceiling  graven 
with  a  florid  arabesque  pattern  work,  was 
veiled  in  obscurest  gloom.  No  cheerful 
flicker  flashed  through  the  apartment, 
offering  at  least  a  semblance  of  life  and 
gladness.  The  swarthy  lustre  which 
might  scarcely  be  entitled  light,  from  the 
brooding  fire,  hung  dismally  around  a 
lofty  bed,  whose  slender  pillars,  imitating 
Corinthian  columns,  were  crowned  with 
florid  capitals  of  the  gilded  acanthus.  A 
baron's  coronet  on  the  summit  of  the  al- 
cove tester,  drew  in  and  confined  massive 
and  magnificent  draperies  of  flowered  ver- 
milion damask,  which  fell  down  in  cum- 
brous folds  and  ample  sweep  upon  the 
thick  Turkey  rugs  on  both  sides  of  the  bed. 
If  ever  nightmare  with  Iier  ninefold  en- 
tered a  midnight  dormitory,  that  was  the 
chamber  for  her  terrific  visitings ;  that 
the  fireside  by  which  the  fiend  would  bask 
her  hag-ridden  limbs,  stiff'  from  the 
moonlight  air ;  and  that  the  bed,  througli 
whose  curtains  her  demon  eyes  would 
love  to  glare, — but  whose  wretched  occu- 
pant defied  even  her  life-strangling  hor- 
rors to  increase  his  suffering. 

An  ancient  woman,  habited  in  the 
costume  of  a  chief  domestic  in  Queen 
Anne's  period,  was  seated  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  rocking  her  aged  body  to  and 
fro,  with  that  low  uneasy  breathing, 
which  would  have  been  a  moan,  had  the 
faithful  creature  dared  to  trust  her  lips 
with  the  misery  of  her  surcharged 
heart. 

A  broad  white  arm,  from  which  the 
embroidered  lace  ruffle  and  sleeve  of  the 


most  delicate  linen  had  been  pushed  up 
to  the  shoulder  in  the  tossings  of  disease, 
might  be  discerned  above  the  brocade 
coverlet,  the  only  sign  which  in  that 
phantom  light  denoted  the  poor  young 
lord  who  lay  panting  below. 

But  ever  and  anon,  a  cry — an  ear- 
wounding,  shuddering  cry  rang  through 
the  chamber,  and  convulsive  but  ineffec- 
tual efforts  to  rise,  shewed  that  it  was 
something  more  than  mere  want  of 
strength  which  confined  the  unhappy 
suflTerer  to  his  couch. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  paroxysms  the 
old  nurse  with  the  most  patient  assiduity 
hovered  about  her  beloved  young  lord, 
wiping  from  his  pale  brow  the  piteous 
dew  with  a  costly  kerchief,  gently  press- 
ing with  her  wrinkled  fingers  the  blue 
starting  veins  that  laced  his  white  fore- 
head, and  moistening  those  parched  and 
clammy  lips  with  cooling  liquid,  smooth- 
ing his  pillow  between  whiles,  and 
whispering  him  soothingly,  as  she  would 
have  pacified  a  child. 

On  a  sudden  a  step  was  distinguished, 
not  so  much  from  its  sound  as  from  its 
lightning-like  rapidity,  upon  the  grand 
staircase.  The  door  leading  from  the 
corridor  into  the  antechamber  was  heard 
to  open  hastily,  and  in  the  antechamber 
itself,  a  melee  of  many  eager  voices  was 
immediately  heard  succeeded  by  a  loud 
scream.  The  poor  patient,  after  another 
ineffectual  attempt  to  leap  from  his  bed, 
violently  re-echoed  the  cry,  and  then 
laughed,  till  the  long  line  of  his  fore- 
fathers painted  on  the  grim  panels  of 
his  castle  hall  below  shuddered  to  the 
echo! 

Another  moment,  and  the  chamber 
door  flew  open,  from  whence  bursting 
like  an  ensnared  tigress  from  the  groom 
of  the  chambers  and  another  domestic,  a 
female  figure  of  inexpressible  wildness, 
her  garments  deplorably  drenched  with 
the  evening  tempest,  and  her  redundant 
hair  falling  about  her  face  and  shoulders 
till  it  almost  enveloped  her  fair  form, 
bounded  madly  into  the  room. 

It  was  Favoretta  St.  Vallory  !  Wilder 
than  the  storm,  through  which  she  had 
roamed  that  night,  was  that  lady  when 
she  entered  the  sick  man's  apartment ; 
but  more  subdued,  more  tranquil,  more 
sorrowfully  restored  to  all  her  own  sweet 
nature  tlian  the  fertile  valley  when  the 
inundation  has  passed  over  its  torn  pas- 
tures did  Favoretta  become  the  instant 
she  saw  her  lover  !  At  once  she  stopped, 
clapped  hpr  hands,  and  wrung  them  in 
masterfid  agony;  and  then  a  merciful 
gush  of  tears,  as  Dryden  so  beautifully 
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expresses  a  similar  passion,  in  his  Sigis- 
monda  and  Guisiardo  : — 

"  Released   their   watery    stores,    and    poured 

amain. 
Like  clouds,  low  hung,  a  sober  shower  of  ram  ; 
Mule,  solemn  sorrow,  free  from  female  noise, 
Such  as  the  majesty  of  grief  destroys  I 

Lord  Torrisnnond  had  now  surceased 
from  the  violence  of  his  phrenzy  ;  but 
when  Favoretta,  whom  the  very  shock 
had  restored,  in  great  measure,  to  self- 
possession,  approached  the  bed  and  took 
his  hand  ;  the  lack-l»stre  gaze  (that  rnost 
heart-sinking  feature  of  mental  alien- 
ation), with  which  his  hollow  eye  wan- 
dered over  her  form,  once  more  overcame 
her,  and  with  a  long  and  exceeding  bitter 
cry,  the  unhappy  young  lady  flung  her- 
self upon  the  bed  in  an  agony  of  passion 
which  nothing  but  a  second  flood  of  tears 
could  have  relieved,  whose  torrents 
seemed  to  cleave  her  very  heart  in  twain, 
and  which  did  not  cease  until  exhaustion 
arrested  their  bitter  flood. 

Mistress  Dorcas,  who  at  once  recog- 
nised in  this  wild  visitant  the  high-born 
and  beautiful  heiress  of  Hungerford,  and 
whose  abundant  tears  and  trembling 
curtsies  testified  at  once  her  sympathy 
and  respect,  now  hastened  to  close  the 
door  of  the  antechamber,  after  issuing 
strict  orders  to  the  attendants  to  admit 
no  one  but  the  physician  and  surgeon 
when  they  should  arrive. 

The  old  woman  then  with  a  profound 
obeisance,  proceeded  to  address  Miss  St. 
Vallory,  and  won  her  reluctant  consent 
to    retire  with    the    bower-woman   who 
was    now    summoned    from    an    inner 
chamber,  in  order  to  change  her  drenched 
raiment  and   partake  of  some   refresh- 
ment,   upon  her  faithful  promise,    that 
Favoretta  should  be  allowed    to    watch 
the  sick  couch  of  her  lover  till  such  time 
as  the  crisis  of  liis   disorder  should   be 
passed,  with  an  assurance  that  any  at- 
tempt on   the  part   of  her  mother  and 
cousin  to  remove  her  should  receive  no 
sanction  or  assistance  at  Sackville  Castle. 
But  no  such  attempt  was  made.     Lady 
St.  Vallory,  on  learning  Favoretta's  es- 
capade, only  turned  her  eyes  in  helpless 
astonishment  on  her  nephew.  Sir  Lodo- 
wick,  who  was  sitting  with  her  in  the 
twilight  gloom  of  the  Giant's  Chamber 
conversing  on  the  confusion  worse  con- 
founded,    which    appeared    to    thicken 
around  them  in  every  stage  of  their  at- 
tempt to  exchange  the  alliance  of  Sack- 
ville for  that  of  Holt. 

Sir  Lodowick  had,  for  some  days  past 
been  plunged  in  much  melancholy  musing 
on  the  untoward  turn  events  had  taken  ; 


and  the  imperative  voice  of  his  ov/n  liigli 
and  honourable  heart,  liad  continued  to 
grow  more  and  more  clamorous,  till 
at  length  he  felt  it  impossible  any  longer 
to  disobey  its  commands,  and  when  this 
last  distressing  circumstance  reached  his 
ears,  his  hesitation,  if  any  still  lingered, 
was  at  once  put  to  flight,  and  he  bluntly 
told  his  aunt,  that  "  if  every  ancestor 
that  had  ever  emblazed  his  lineage — cru- 
sader, templar,  or  cavalier,  from  the  time 
of  Liulphus  to  Ills  own,  were  to  haunt  liis 
house  and  beset  his  path  till  death,  he 
would  no  longer  be  an  obstacle  between 
his  cousin  and  Lord  Sackville  !" — 

"  If  my  house  must  fall,"  pursued  the 
noble-minded  youth,  "if  my  family  must 
be  swept  away,  I  dare  not  immolate  the 
hearts  and  happiness  of  others  to  cement 
its  structure  I  Do  I  not  already  owe 
young  Torrismond  a  life  twice  forfeited  ? 
and  how  have  I  offered  to  repay  the 
debt?  by  depriving  him  of  a  treasure 
inestimably  more  precious !  No !  iny 
lady,  no  !  it  must  not  and  it  shall  not  be  ! 
if  I  offend  the  majestic  shade  of  my 
wronged  ancestor,  may  he  forgive  me  ! — 
but  since  his  perturbed  spirit  may  be 
appeased  by  no  sacrifice  save  gratitude, 
honour,  and  manhood, — /  at  least,  am 
not  the  priest  to  propitiate  his  manes !" 

"  Oh,  Lodowick,  Lodowick,  say  not 
so  !  let  me  not  have  the  misery  to  hear 
your  own  lips  abjure  the  cause  which 
you  are  the  last  of  your  family  left  to 
uphold  !" 

"  Lady  St.  Vallory,  I  abjure  not  the 
cause  I  have  held  so  sacred  !  but  I  be- 
hold it  abandoned  of  heaven,  and  I  am 
awe-struck,  and  silenced,  and  disarmed. 
Yes,  aunt!  these  shocking  manifestos 
from  above, — fever,  and  madness,  and 
death,  heaven's  dreadful  but  meiciful 
ambassadors,  have  I  own,  shaken  my 
purpose,  and  changed  my  feelings  !" 

"  To  your  own  ruin,  and  that  of  all 
you  hold  most  dear,  if  ever  dying  men 
spoke  sooth  !"  interrupted  Lady  St.  Val- 
lory. 

"  Aunt  !  if  our  dead  forefather,  who 
haply  now  beholds  (and  oh,  with  what 
altered  eyes  !)  our  loves  and  our  hatreds, 
and  the  unhallowed  means  we  employ  to 
prosecute  them,  —  if  he,  I  say,  could 
retract  that  legacy  of  blood,  which  doubt- 
less mortal  pain  wrung  from  him,  I  do 
most  solemnly  believe  he  would  blot  out 
the  rubric  legend  of  that  fytal  speech 
from  tlio  annals  of  our  house  for  ever  !' 

Lady  St.  Vallory  shook  her  head,  and 
bit  her  lip,  but  said  nothing,  for  she 
remembered  how  her  impetuosity  had 
once  frustrated  her  designs  in  the  Hua- 
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gerford  aisle,  and  she  still,  though  almost 
desperate,  cherished  the  hope  of  one  day 
kindling  in  Sir  Lodowick's  bosom  a  spark 
of  that  flame  which,  unholy  and  inextin- 
guishable as  that  of  Tartarus,  she  main- 
tained in  her  own  ! 

Messengers  at  this  moment  brought 
the  intelligence  which  both  aunt  and 
nephew  had  already  anticipated, —  that 
Miss  St.  Vallory  was  at  Sackville  Castle, 
which  she  peremptorily  refused  to  quit 
till  the  crisis  of  Lord  Torrismond's  dis- 
order were  passed. 

Lady  St.  Vallory  received  the  tidings 
with  the  exasperated  feelings  of  helpless 
and  baffled  bitterness.  Sir  Lodowick 
with  keen  anguish,  but  at  the  same  time 
manly  determination,  and  a  permanent 
conviction,  not  only  of  the  futility  but 
the  criminality  of  the  attempts  to  which 
he  had  been  induced  to  lend  himself. 

Both,  however,  agreed  that  no  com- 
pulsion should,  for  the  present,  be  used 
with  Favoretta ;  her  own  women  were 
accordingly  dispatched  to  Sackville  castle, 
together  with  the  family  physician,  by 
wliose  report  Lady  St.  Vallory  agreed  to 
be  governed. 

Inwardly,  however,  did  the  haughty 
Katherine  chafe  and  rebel.  She  thought 
it  too  much  for  mortal  sufferance,  that, 
when  the  great  impediment  to  her  family 
views  and  interests  should  have  been  re- 
moved in  the  person  of  Sir  Paul,  a  new 
antagonist  should  startup  in  the  chief  of 
that  family  himself!  And  when  Sir  Lodo- 
wick Holt,  on  the  morrow,  after  being  long 
closeted  with  the  physician,  announced 
the  greatly  tranquillized  state  of  Miss 
St.  Vallory,  and  her  earnest  supplication 
to  be  permitted  to  remain  at  Sackville 
until  Torrismond's  fate  were  decided, 
the  Lady  Mother  consented  with  so  ill  a 
grace,  that  she  did  no  slight  violence  to 
her  emotions  in  repressing  those  taunts 
and  reproaches  against  her  nephew, 
which  she  thought  his  recreant  conduct 
deserved  ;  but  which  she  well  knew  it 
would  be  death  to  her  ultimate  designs 
on  I'.im  to  indulge. 

The  events  of  the  next  four  or  five 
months,  together  with  the  changes  which 
time,  the  lioary  old  sorcerer  can  effect  in 
human  actions  and  passions,  in  earthly 
hopes  and  fears,  will  be  best  represented 
by  changing  our  scene  to  the  magnificent 
gardens  stretching  out  their  old-fashioned 
but  courtly  formality  below  the  southern 
terraces  of  Sackville  Castle. 

It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  of  those 
lovely  days  at  the  close  of  April,  when 
earth,  air,  and  sun,  combine  to  weave 
their   raiment    of    the    most   fresh    and 


exquisitely  delicate  colours  for  the  youth- 
ful year.  Torrismond  was  enjoying 
that  peculiarly  sweet  sensation  of  re- 
vival, in  which  the  captive  emerging 
from  his  dungeon,  the  invalid  going  forth 
of  his  chamber,  and  nature  bounding 
from  the  torpid  caves  of  winter,  so  cor- 
dially sympathize — an  enjoyment  which, 
while  it  derives  no  trifling  share  of  its 
influence  from  the  mere  animal  portion 
of  our  nature,  sets  at  defiance  for  the 
time,  if  it  does  not  utterly  banish  those 
evils  which  affect  the  more  finely  wrought 
faculties  of  the  mind. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  variegated 
resplendence  of  the  parterres  which, 
thickly  bordered  with  closely  shaven 
turf,  extended  on  each  side  of  a  broad 
gravel  walk,  whose  hard  smooth  surface 
resembled  a  Mosaic  pavement  of  red, 
blue,  and  white  pebbles.  Here  the  hya- 
cinth stifled  the  very  air  with  perfumes, 
that  made  censers  of  their  diversely-co- 
loured clusters  ;  and  a  blaze  of  tulips,  in 
tiieir  turn,  defied  you  to  think  of  the  su- 
perior fragrance  of  other  flowers,  while 
you  gloated  on  their  brilliant  and  auda- 
cious dies ;  while,  hard  by,  the  sedate 
and  intense  gorgeousness  of  the  double 
jilliflowers  breathed  around  their  gray 
stalks  a  heavy  atmosphere  of  rich  and  racy 
odours.  Bejewelled  with  carmine  blos- 
soms, large  almond  trees  hung  aloft  their 
wide  waving  colours  to  the  shy  Zephyrus, 
and  the  roseate  star  flowers  of  the  meze- 
reon  diffused  their  last  faint  and  fading 
exhalations.  High  above  this  too  daz- 
zling display  of  colours,  dark  ancient 
groves  closed  around  the  verge  of  the 
garden,  communicating  to  its  rainbow 
borders  their  own  chastened  dignity  of 
verdure,  varying  from  the  misty  green  of 
the  bursting  lime  to  the  more  sober  and 
permanent  shades  of  the  cedar  and  the 
fir.  A  gray  stone  pavilion,  with  cupola 
and  vane,  from  either  side  of  which  an 
ornamental  aviary  formed  a  crescent, 
arose  beneath  the  umbrage  of  the  tall 
grove  behind.  In  front,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  bright  margent  of  turf,  a 
clear  pool  slept  in  its  ample  basin,  co- 
ruscant  with  gold  and  silver  fish  ;  while 
more  than  one  peacock  perched  on  the 
stone  orbs  that  decorated  the  pavilion, 
and  unfolding  his  blazing  plumage  to  the 
sun,  harmonized  well  with  the  gilded  lat- 
tice work  of  the  aviary,  relieved  as  both 
were  by  the  solemn  back-ground  of  ve- 
nerable groves. 

A  monstrous  yew  hedge,  nearly  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  dipt  into  a  mural  mass  of 
dusky  green,  sentineled  here  and  tlieie 
with  the  red  trunks  and  spectral  foliage 
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of  very  old  Scotch  firs,  protected  three 
tiers  of  terraces,  which  were  ascended  by 
numerous  flights  of  wide  and  easy  steps. 

The  open-work  balustrades,  and  their 
huge  sculptured  urns  rising  from  the  de- 
licate greensward  contributed  their  ele- 
gances to  a  scene,  on  which  a  bright 
blue  sky,  fleckered  with  such  argentry  of 
clouds  as  only  April  knows,  and  softly 
fanning  the  scarlet  flag  on  the  summer- 
hall,  conferred  the  last  finish. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  sunny  and  splen- 
did portion  of  this  fair  castle-garden  that 
its  convalescent  lord  was  now  saunter- 
ing. At  the  farthest  northern  verge  of 
the  garden,  a  deep  pleached  alley,  a  long 
and  living  gallery  of  vaulted  yew  trees, 
through  whose  matted  wilderness  of 
branches  no  gracious  dew  reached  the 
crumbling  charnel-like  soil  below,  and 
in  whose  recesses  no  sun  ever  dared  to 
place  his  golden  sandals, — a  precinct  de- 
barred from  all  the  blessed  visitings  of 
the  heavens,  stretched,  like  a  funeral 
procession  in  a  pageant,  from  one  end  of 
this  delicious  pleasaunce  to  the  other. 
Externally  this  singular  avenue  displayed 
all  of  solemn  and  sublime  beauty  which 
the  yew  peculiarly  possesses,  massive  yet 
feathery,  luxuriant  yet  grave,  and  most 
melancholy  in  its  majesty.  But  urithin, 
bare,  brown,  withering,  lightless  and 
loveless,  the  twisted  trunks  and  labyrin- 
thine roof  of  this  extraordinary  alley 
breathed  every  thing  that  was  ghastly, 
and  ominous,  and  forlorn  ;  while,  what 
scanty  light  did  contrive  to  skulk  in, 
only  disclosed  one  dull  hue  of  reddish 
brown.  Its  most  frequent  and  chartered 
visitor  was  the  wind,  that  loved  to  pro- 
long his  swelling  wail  up  its  resounding 
length  of  gloom. 

Yet,  slowly  pacing  this  most  ungenial 
arcade,  on  the  sweetest  morning  of  the 
spring,  we  are  now  to  behold  tlie  two 
young  men  of  our  eventful  history;  and, 
strange  to  say,  linked  arm  in  arm,  in 
converse  deep  at  least,  if  noi  friendly . 

But,  oh  !  not  those  sublimest  personi- 
fications of  Wordsworth, 

"  Death  the  skeleton. 

And  Time  the  shadow!" 

were  more  adapted  to  the  yew-tree  shade, 
frorn  their  sad  and  pining  appearance, 
than  Sir  Lodowick  Holt,  and  Torris- 
mond  Lord  Sackville.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  their  maladies  appeared  to 
be,  that  while  Torrismond  was  incapaci- 
tated from  struggling  with  his  pain  by 
absolute  weakness,  the  relic  of  his  recent 
fever;  Sir  Lodowick  was  actually  con- 
suming   from    those    inward    fires    that 


energized,  while  they  devoured  his  wast- 
ing frame. 

It  is  a  spectacle  of  rare  blessedness  and 
beauty  in  this  polluted  earth,  the  sight  of 
,  two  hereditary  foes  clasping  each  other's 
hands,  and,  what  is  more,  surrendering 
the  hoarded  prejudices  of  their  hearts, — 
two  passionate  rivals,  the  one  generously 
yielding  up  the  cherished  object  of  a  life- 
time's hopes,  and  the  other  gracefully 
accepting  the  conceded  prize  which  was 
already  his  own  !  And  heartily  do  we 
desire  to  linger  over  such  displays  of 
magnanimity  and  kindliness. 

But  woe  the  while !  that  in  this  world 
of  ours,  the  brilliant  vestal  flame  of  virtue 
should  so  often  burn  down  the  temple 
which  it  both  consecrates  and  illumes. 

"  And  now,  my  lord,"  it  was  Sir  Lo- 
dowick that  spoke,  "  I  have  told  you  all. 
You  are  yourself  too  generous  to  be  sur- 
prised that  I  should  here  solemnly  dis- 
claim all  our  hereditary  and  inveterate 
feud ;  and  I  am  now  to  tender  you  my 
aunt,  the  Lady  St.  Vallory's  consent, 
reinforced,   if  need  be,   by  my  own,  to 

your  immediate  union  with  my 

with  her  daughter  !" 

"  It  is  conduct  which,  from  his  un- 
spotted reputation,  I  should  have  ex- 
pected at  the  hands  of  Sir  Lodowick 
Holt.  Will  he  permit  me  to  add  my 
regret  that  family  considerations  have 
hitherto  unhappily  prevented  my  per- 
sonal testimony  to  his  noble  disposition, 
and  my  hope  that,  for  the  future,  I  may 
reap  the  advantage  of  his  friendship?" 

Sir  Lodowick  shook  his  head,  and, 
with  saddened  tones,  replied, 

"  No,  my  lord  !  it  may  not  be  !  I  am 
no  longer  your  enemy  :  your  friend  I  can 
be  never !" 

Torrismond  gazed  at  his  companion  in 
painful  astonishment,  and  Lodowick 
continued  : 

"  I  have  loved  Favoretta  St.  Vallory  ; 
start  not,  my  lord  ;  I  say  I  have  loved 
my  beautiful  cousin  witli  a  passion 
stronger  than  even  yours,  Sackville,  could 
be,  for  it  was  a  passion  that  gathered  in- 
tenseness  from  difficulty,  and  energy 
from  despair.  But  I  have  ceased  to  love 
her, — ay,  ceased !  for  surely  to  connect 
that  name  with  all  that  is  bitter  and 
hopeless,  and  heartbreaking,  —  to  turn 
every  thought  associated  with  her  into  a 
penance,  to  blast  every  prospect,  mortify 
every  desire,  and  destroy  every  enter- 
prise which  hath  her  for  its  object;  to 
know  that  her  image  is  to  inhabit  my 
inmost  soul  till  I  go  to  my  grave  ;  and 
yet  to  feel  that  it  is  but  a  lifeless  unfeel- 
ing   idol    which    I    have   so    enshrined; 
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surely  this  is  ceasing  to  love — and  so 
have  I  ceased,  Torrismond !" 

"  Alas,  noble  heart !" 

"  Nay  !  nay  !  spare  me  at  least  your 
pity,  Sackville !  spare  me  your  pity ! 
Psha  I  I  am  become  a  very  woman  in 
talking;  and  I  forget  how  lately  you 
have  quitted  a  sick  bed,  to  which  I  con- 
tributed to  send  you.  Forgive  me  then, 
Torrismond  !  I  will  tarry  no  longer  than 
to  see  Favoretta,  yours;  and  then  (for- 
give me,  forgive  me  for  that  also ! )  I 
swear  never  willingly  to  look  upon  you 
more !" 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words 
when  the  young  baronet  gave  a  convul- 
sive start,  gazed  up  and  down,  above 
and  below  in  the  dusky  alley ;  and 
then,  turning  to  his  bewildered  friend, 
his  cheek  ashy  pale,  his  eye-balls  glar- 
ing, and  his  very  hair  stirring  with 
horror,  ke  exclaimed,  in  hoarse  abrupt 
accents, 

"Who  said  <Aa<?" 

"Said  ivfiat?"  asked  the  astounded 
Torrismond. 

"  Heard  you  nothing  ?" 

"  Nothing!" 

"  What  ?  at  the  moment  when  I  ceased 
speaking,  heard  ye  no  voice  ?' 

"  Not  a  whisper  !" 

"  Impossible !  I  do  not  at  this  mo- 
ment more  distinctly  hear  my  own  speech 
than  I  did  then  those  solemn  sepulchral 
tones  that  sounded  thus  : 

"  I   ACCEPT  THE   OaTH  !" 

"Sir  Lodowick?" 

"  Nay,  smile  not,  nor  look  so  incredu- 
lous !  by  heaven  I  heard  it,  and  whether 
it  be  of  earth  or  hell  I  will  discover  !" 

And  forth  from  the  yew  alley  rushed 
the  disordered  youth. 

"It  was  the  April  gusts  among  the 
yew  trees  !  I  have  myself  listened  to 
them  till  I  could  have  fancied  I  heard 
them  syllable  whole  sentences !"  exclaim- 
ed Torrismond,  hastening  after  him. 

I3ut  he  exclaimed  in  vain  !  and  it  was 
not  until  garden,  grove,  and  summer- 
house,  had  been  ineffectually  searched, 
that  Lodowick  suffered  Lord  Sackville, 
now  scarcely  more  weakened  by  disease 
than  himself  by  passion,  to  conduct  him 
into  the  castle. 

This  happened  in  the  bright  and  joy- 
ous prime  of  spring  ;  but  it  was  when  the 
year  had  fallen  into  its  sear  and  yellow 
leaf  that  all  the  broad  Palatinate  of  Dur- 
ham began  to  ring  with  the  report  that 
the  splendid  bridal  celebration,  so  long 
delayed,  so  mysteriously  broken  ofl',  and 
so  unexpectedly  replaced  on  the  tapis, 
was  speedily  to  staunch  the  feuds  be- 


tween two  of  England's  most  ancient 
houses,  and  to  unite  the  opulence  of  two 
among  its  fairest  estates. 

The  ceremony  was  to  take  place  in  the 
stately  town  mansion  belonging  to  the 
St.  Vallorys,  in  the  mitred  capital  of 
Durham :  for  in  those  days  of  good 
Queen  Anne,  people  did  not,  as  at  pre- 
sent, deem  it  a  degradation  to  live  in  a 
town,  nor  prefer  a  hovel  and  a  pig-stye 
in  a  lane  designated  by  courtesy  a  coun  try 
house,  to  an  ample,  good,  substantial  re- 
sidence in  a  street.  Indeed,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  this  story,  namely,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, every  cathedral  or  county  town 
constituted  a  sort  of  provincial  metro- 
polis, distinguished  by  the  winter  resi- 
dences of  the  neighbouring  magnates,  or 
boasting,  at  least,  the  mansions  which 
dignified  the  retirement  of  their  high- 
born dowagers. 

The  house  which  formed  the  city  re- 
sidence of  the  St.  Vallorys  had  been  re- 
built by  the  late  Sir  Paul  upon  the  site 
of  one  much  older,  which  his  family  had 
occupied  for  several  centuries.  Different 
portions  of  the  original  edifice  had,  how- 
ever, been  preserved,  less  perhaps  from 
their  utility  than  from  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  their  architecture.  Such,  for 
instance,  was  a  venerable  colonnade  of 
cloisters  supporting  a  noble  solary,  or 
open  gallery,  commanding  the  gardens 
and  orchards  that  sloped  away  down  to 
the  Wear,  whose  brown  waters  swept 
round  their  margin  with  a  most  majestic 
circuit ;  and  such  was  the  Private  Lodge, 
that  sacred  retirement,  so  general  among 
the  mediaeval  aristocracy,  to  which  the 
lord  would  withdraw  from  the  splendid 
hospitalities  of  his  crowded  mansion,  and 
in  seclusion  rendered  more  delightful  by 
contrast,  abandons  himself  right  plea- 
santly to  relaxation  and  repose.  It  had 
now  been  long  disused,  as  well  as  the 
private  subterranean  passage  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  sunny  cloisters.  The 
marble  steps  which  led  down  to  the  river, 
were  discoloured  and  slippery  with  moss. 
Over  the  graceful  bell-shaped  roof  the 
alchemy  of  age  had  thickly  enamelled  its 
vegetable  gold ;  and  the  ivy  had  laced, 
with  triple  net-work  of  leaves  and  ten- 
drils, the  sculptured  window  frames,  and 
the  coloured  glass  in  the  lattices  was 
shivered,  and  its  parapets  were  crumb- 
ling ;  and  within  its  long-shafted  chim- 
neys the  jackdaw  either  brooded  in  the 
funnel  or  chattered  on  the  moulded  cor- 
nice. The  new  house  was  in  the  style  of 
architecture  brought  in  with  Ciiarles  the 
Second  ;    a    square  substantial  fabric  of 
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heavy  and  dark  brickwork,  with  deeply 
chiseled  coigns  of  ashler  stone  ;  its  mas- 
sively sloping  roof  was  surmounted  by  a 
glazed  cupola,  whose  platform  was 
guarded  by  a  wooden  balustrade  ;  the 
chimneys  were  panelled  broad  and 
square,  and  the  windows  tall  and  narrow, 
with  the  then  recent  fashion  of  sashes. 
The  mansion  retired  some  space  from  the 
street.  A  high  palisade  of  ornamental 
iron-work,  with  a  scroll  border  wrought 
in  the  family  cypher,  parcel  gilt  and 
parcel  coloured,  marked  off  the  flagged 
precinct,  and  in  its  centre  were  huge 
folding  gates  of  the  same  material,  sur- 
mounted by  the  family  blazon,  in  all  its 
pomp  of  supporters,  crest,  helm,  motto, 
and  mantle,  gorgeously  heraldic  in  their 
colours.  A  row  of  nine  stately  cypresses 
rising  out  of  huge  stone  vases,  on  pedes- 
tals within  the  iron  palisade,  imparted 
an  air  of  funereal  gloom  upon  the  build- 
ing, which,  indeed,  with  all  its  patrician 
insignia,  looked  as  heavy  and  forbidding 
as  can  well  be  imagined. 

The  interior  presented  the  usual  array 
of  oak-banistered  staircase,  wainscoted 
rooms  and  tapestried  rooms,  and  closets 
and  cabinets  ;  with  this  difference  from 
the  apartments  of  former  days,  that,  in- 
stead of  being  ample  in  space  and  low  in 
ceiling,  and  most  irregular  in  shape,  a 
jumble  of  holes  and  corners;  these 
rooms  were  very  lofty,  but  contracted  in 
dimensions,  punctiliously  square,  and 
with  not  a  window  guilty  of  the  indeco- 
rum of  deviating  from  its  precise  rank. 

But  why  dwell  on  these  things  ?  our 
story  has  to  do  only  with  one  feature  of 
the  mansion,  or  rather  of  the  fabric  on 
whose  ruins  it  was  constructed. 

No  one  at  all  conversant  in  the  details 
of  old  mansions  can  have  failed,  if  he  has 
not  seen,  at  least  to  hear  of  an  apartment 
sometimes  entitled  the  Lair  ;  sometimes 
The  Hiding  Place ;  The  Secret  Room  ; 
The  Recess ;  and  The  Priest's  Hole. 
In  the  troublous  times  of  England,  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, such  oubliettes  were  as  regularly 
constructed  in  the  manor-house  or  castle 
as  the  baron's  hall,  my  lady's  bower,  or 
more  important  still,  the  kitchen  itself; 
and  I  have  at  this  moment  under  my  eye  a 
passage  from  Alberti,  "  De  Re^deficarid." 

"  Pervelim  non  deesse  abditissimas  late 
bras,  occultissimos  Recessus,  et  celata 
diffugia,  ipsi  Patri  familias  vix  agnita  ; 
ubi,  in  adversis  casibus,  Argeutum,  ves- 
tem,  seque,  si  id  ita  mala  tenipestas 
tulerit,  salvet ;"  which  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  excused  for  rendering  thus  : 

"  I  would  make  it  a  chief  point  that 


there  be  no  lack  of  the  most  secret  re- 
cesses, the  most  profound  and  inscrutable 
places  of  refuge  and  concealment,  to 
which  The  Head  of  the  Family  himself 
should  scarcely  be  privy  ;  and  where, 
upon  emergencies,  money,  raiment,  and 
even  men,  if  the  evil  time  should  require 
it,  may  be  securely  hidden." 

The  story  of  the  Unknown  Chamber, 
universally  believed  to  exist  in  the  wild 
and  romantic  intricacies  of  Glammis' 
Castle,  has  recently  appeared  in  several 
shapes.  And  innumerable  instances 
might  be  cited  of  similar  architectural 
stratagems,  from  the  labyrinthine  bower 
of  Fair  Rosamond  at  Woodstock,  to  the 
hiding  places  which  the  fugitive  Stuart 
made  illustrious  at  Moseley*  and  Bos- 
cobel.  And  the  manner  in  which  these 
necessary  dens  were  contrived,  shewed  at 
once  the  ingenuity  of  the  architect  and 
the  desperate  emergence  that  could  have 
driven  men  to  such  a  resource.  Who 
would  imagine,  when  they  surveyed  a 
fair  gate-house  holding  up  its  airy  tur- 
rets to  the  clear  soft  sky,  courting  the 
sun  and  breeze,  that  its  walls  contained 
one  to  whom  air  was  dealt  out  by  mea- 
sure, and  to  whom  day-light  was  death  ! 

Who  ever  thought  of  accusing  the 
broad  and  lordly  oriel,  as  its  bold  oc- 
tagon bourgeoned  forth  from  the  feudal 
hall,  with  pinnacle  and  corbelle,  and 
rose-wrought  frame  and  lattices  of  pic- 
tured rainbows,  who  ever  dreamt  that 
this  pictorial  window,  while  it  illumi- 
nated the  festal  board  of  lords  and  ladies, 
lent  also  a  portion  of  its  gorgeous  light 
to  the  secret  receptacle  of  the  Homicide 
and    the   Outlaw !    who  ever  imagined. 


*  "  The  footpath  to  Moselc  j  crosses  the  Stafford 
and  Wolverhampton  roads,  and  le.ids  chiefly 
through  quiet  green  lanes  to  the  old  mansion,  of 
similar  date  and  architecture  with  Boscobel. 
There  is  an  air  of  seclusion  and  weaiher-beaten 
respectability  about  Moseley  Hall,  redolent  of 
jack-boot  and  bandalier,  sack  and  buti-belt, 
(and  wanting  nothing  but  a  moat),  which  would 
strike  an  imaginative  traveller  at  the  first  glance, 
and  lead  him  to  idle  away  half  an  hour  of  a  still 
summer  evening  in  the  green  lane  which  fronts 
its  gates,  peopling  ihe  old  gable  ends  with 
ghostly  or  ancestral  legends. 

"  On  ascending  the  staircase  that  fronts  the 
porch,  the  landing-place  on  the  first  floor  com- 
municates with  ihree  doors;  one  of  them  leads 
into  the  little  study  over  the  entrance  where 
Charles  sat  to  reconnoitre  the  road,  and  which 
is  reserved  by  Mr.  Whitgreave  as  a  china  closet ; 
another  closely  adjoining,  belongs  to  the  bed- 
room which  he  occupied. 

"  At  the  back  of  the  room  is  the  place  accessible 
by  a  closet  door,  and  communicating  by  a  secret 
exit  with  the  offices. 

"According  to  the  bailiff's  wife,  Ihe  lower 
door  is  on  the  side  of  a  large  brewhause chimney , 
down  which  the  passage  descended." — Hughes's 
Boscubil  Tractf. 
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when  inspecting  the  gigantic  funnel  of 
the  kitchen  or  hall  chimney,  that  a  por- 
tion of  its  apparent  bulk  was  a  hiding- 
place  for  the  trembling  outcast  of  a  pro- 
scribed Religion  ! 

In  the  centre  of  the  inner  wall,  in  the 
garden-cloister  above  mentioned,  there 
existed  one  of  these  mysterious  lairs  so 
contrived  that  a  large  flag  in  the  pave- 
ment might  sink  by  the  aid  of  certain 
machinery  to  the  depth  of  about  eight 
or  nine  feet,  whereby  the  fugitive  was 
ushered  into  a  narrow  cell  to  which  light 
and  air,  so  scanty  as  to  almost  forfeit  all 
claim  to  their  titles,  were  admitted 
through  a  tunnel — and  from  which  other 
secret  communications  had  once  ramified 
in  every  direction  of  the  old  house.  The 
preservation  of  the  cloisters  in  the  demo- 
lition of  the  original  mansion,  had  main- 
tained inviolate  the  secret  of  the  cell,  but 
its  connexion  with  the  interior  of  the 
house  was  ostensibly  cut  off — tlie  narrow 
apertures  having  been  hastily  built  up 
with  the  view  of  consolidating  that  part 
of  the  old  structure  which  was  spared. 

And  so  the  dark  and  strange  den  re- 
mained, in  the  very  core  of  the  new  and 
usurping  buildings  that  rose  above  and 
around  it,  unknown,  unthought  of — a  hid- 
den thing  of  darkness — but  soon  fear- 
fully to  be  brought  to  light. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  cloister,  far- 
thest from  the  open  staircase  leading 
down  from  the  solary  above,  was  the  arched 
and  gloomy  portal  of  the  long  disused 
touterrain  which  had  formerly  served  as 
the  secret  approach  to  the  Private  Lodge 
by  ti)e  river  side.  It  was  now  nearly 
blocked  up  by  garden  utensils,  roots  of 
trees,  old  casks,  and  other  lumber;  but 
its  situation  is  particularly  to  be  remem- 
bered, as  the  catastrophe  of  this  story  is 
closely  connected  with  it. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  now  turn 
from  the  mansion  to  the  mistress,  wlio 
once  more  surrounded  with  the  splendour 
and  turmoil  of  bridal  paraphernalia, 
found  herself  in  the  very  brink  of  assist- 
ing at  a  marriage  whose  issue  she  so 
religiously  dreaded  and  whose  celebration 
she  had  sworn  to  prevent. 

Had  then  her  heart  relented  ?  It  was 
of  the  nether  millstone.  Had  she  re- 
linquished her  doting  superstition? — it 
had  spread,  till  its  portentous  gloom  com- 
pletely overshadowed  and  darkened  every 
other  feeling. — Had  she  abandoned  her 
views  of  family  pride  and  interest  ?  They 
were  more  closely  identified  with  her  very 
being  than  ever.  In  one  word  Lady  St. 
Vallory  was  an  obstinate  woman  :  obsti- 
nate in  her  pride,  obstinate  in  her  bigotry, 
obslinatf  in  her  revenge. 


But  let  us  follow  her  footsteps  at  mid- 
night, beneath  the  pale  broad  light  of  a 
mellow  harvest  moon — as  with  stealthy 
gait,  and  anxiously  prying  circumspec- 
tion, she  descends  the  solary  staircase, 
traverses  the  cloister,  and  disappears, 
through  the  black  archway  of  the  sou- 
terrain  from  whence  some  days  back,  all 
incumbrances  and  obstacles  had  by  her 
own  orders  been  completely  removed. 
She  is  evidently  going  to  the  old  Lodge 
by  the  river; — and  for  what  ?  We  will 
use  the  privileges  of  Fortunatus'  cap  and 
precede  her  arrival. 

A  slight  stream  of  radiance  shot 
through  the  ivy-curtained  lattices  of  the 
building,  from  a  half  darkened  lamp — 
which,  placed  on  a  table  in  the  Painted 
hall,  as  it  was  called  by  the  servants,  shed 
its  sullen  light  on  a  disorderly  display  of 
plate  and  flagon — whose  mutilated  viands, 
and  drained  liquors,  were  at  once  ac- 
counted for  by  a  brace  of  as  brawny, 
sinister  looking  ruffians  as  ever  said 
'  Stand!' to  a  true  man. —  Yet  they  did 
not  seem  to  be  highwaymen  ;  they  appa- 
rently lacked  arms  for  that  honourable, 
but  perilous  calling,  and  certainly,  they 
had  none  of  the  rich  apparel,  the  lace, 
the  scarlet,  and  the  embroidery,  which 
the  chevaliers  of  the  road,  at  that  period, 
affected.  Neither  had  they  the  gorgeous 
liveries  of  serving  men  ; — nor  yet  any 
trace  of  naval  or  military  uniform.  There 
attire  was  that  of  peasants  or  perhaps 
small  farmers,  and  the  unpromising  as- 
pect of  their  countenances,  consisted 
perhaps  more  in  the  absence  of  good, 
than  in  any  actually  strong  lineaments  of 
evil. 

They  started  at  once  to  their  feet,  and 
made  many  and  profound  congees  of 
awkward  respect — as  Lady  St.  Vallory,  ~ 
entering  from  the  secret  stair  stood  before 
them.  Her  look  of  ghastly  eagerness 
was  strangely  contrasted  with  the  haughty 
stateliness  of  her  demeanour ;  and  her 
low  earnest  voice  resembled  the  first 
moans  of  the  tempest. 

"  Well !  faithful  servants  of  the  good 
old  house  !  you  have  well  done  to  come 
so  proinptly  at  my  bidding :  you  have 
travelled  fast  !" 

"  Yon  moon,  lady,  was  but  two  nights 
younger  when  she  lighted  us  across  the 
Cornish  border  !" 

"  And  no  one  at  Holt  Castle  knew  of 
your  departure  ?" 

"  Not  a  human  being  madam  !  it  was 
sufficient  for  me  and  my  lad  here  to  know 
that  the  sister  of  the  kind  Sir  Amias 
needed  our  assistance,  and  that  she  com- 
manded secresy  :  we  came  in  sudden  silence 
--and  we  have  not  loitered  by  the  way  l" 
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"  You  have  sped  bravely  :  and  this 
then  is  your  son — good  Philip  ?" 

"  He  is,  my  lady  !" 

"  And  as  staunch  and  prompt  for  a 
daring  deed  as  I  remember  his  father — 
Master  Grimes  ?" 

"  As  staunch  of  heart,  and  somewhat 
more  ready  of  hand,  than  age  has  left  me 
7101V,  my  lady,  but  even /will  not  let  liim 
far  outstrip  me  in  the  service  of  a  Holt !" 

"  And  you,  young  man ! — are  you 
ready  to  obey  my  behest  V 

"  With  my  last  blood,  madam,  will  I 
seal  my  duty  to  my  master's  house  !" 

"  Ay,  but  wilt  thou  be  zealous  even  to 
the  slaying  of  its  enemies  ?" 

"  I  were  no  true  son  of  him,  whose 
sire  and  grandsire  have  eaten  the  bread 
and  drank  the  cup  of  the  Holts  if  I  did 
not  hate  all  who  injured  them  or  spared 
the  blood  they  ordered  me  to  spill !" 

"  Let  but  your  ladyship  mark  down 
the  man  who  has  offended  you,  and  our 
lives  for  his  if  he  again  molest  your  path  !" 
growled  the  elder  Grimes. 

"Excellent!  now  mark  me! — When 
my  grandsire — he  I  mean  whom  the  par- 
liamentary rebels  butchered  in  cold  blood, 
— was  sent,  a  glowing  ardent  youth,  from 
his  father's  hall  door  with  a  troop  of  horse 
levied  at  the  expense  of  many  a  broad 
meadow  and  many  a  lordly  oak,  your  fa- 
ther was  his  Lieutenant." 

"  Ay  !  and  having  fought  under  him 
till  bravery  was  in  vain, — he  afterwards 
in  their  forced  seclusion  at  Holt  Castle, 
joined  with  him  in  many  a  midnight  con- 
ference to  prove  what  secret  counsel  might 
effect." 

"  Conspiracy  they  called  it !  in  truer 
language  he  was  my  grandsire's  confiden- 
tial agent  in  his  designs  for  the  bloody 
Oliver's  destruction." 

"  He  was,  my  lady  ; —  and  when  his 
master  died  the  death  of  the  shambles, 
my  father  was  compelled  to  witness  the 
accursed  scene  ;  and  then  sent  to  a  long 
and  wretched  imprisonment  from  which 
lie  came  forth,  to  die  at  home." 

"  He  heard  the — the  warning — then  ?" 

"  And  made  it  his  constant  theme  to 
his  children  in  the  short  interval  before 
his  death ;  bequeathing  us  his  curse,  if 
we  and  ours  ever  should  forget  it  !" 

"You  dread  then  the  accomplishment 
of  the  woe  which  it  denounced?  ' 

"  I  were  else  a  heartless  and  false  ser- 
vant to  your  family  !" 

"  And  would  brave  everything  to  pre- 
vent it  ?" 

"Lady  I  would  peril  my  soul  in  this 
cause  ;  it  is  my  religion  !" 

"  And  mine; — if  I  be  wrong,  let  llieni 


look  to  it  who  made  it  my  creed  !"  mut- 
tered the  son,  his  latter  words,  however, 
being  nearly  inaudible. 

"  Oh,  dearly  dreadful  pledge  !"  ex- 
claimed Lady  St.  Vallory,  "  now  then  to 
the  matter — to  the  matter!  you  know 
somewhat  of  this  intended  marriage, 
whose  detestable  preparations  have  left  me 
even  now,  dizzied  and  stunned  ?" 

The  men  nodded  assent. 

"  All  goes  against  us  !  my  daughter  is 
infatuated — Sir  Lodowick  himself  is  blind 
— and  Sackville — the  insolent,  the  bloody 
Sackville  triumphs  !  The  vast  riches  of 
my  husband's  house,  the  peerless  charms 
of  my  only  daughter,  nay  the  very  affec- 
tions of  my  household, — all,  all  are  his ! 
— with  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  hath  won 
them ; — while  /  am  thrust  aside,  despised 
in  my  resentment; — and  my  nephew,  the 
chieftain  of  your  house,  the  son  of  a 
hundred  ancestors,  the  last  fair  scion  of 
his  ancient  race,  must  stand,  like  a  lac- 
quey, at  this  young  Baron's  back,  paging 
tlie  conquest  of  his  love  and  pride ;  and 
then  turn  sadly  to  his  distant  Cornisli 
home;  and  pineand  break  his  noble  heart, 
for  her,  whom  the  victorious  Sackville 
exultingly  carries  off!" 

"  That  shall  he  never ,-  even  if  this  old 
hand  have  to  strike  down  the  bridegroom  at 
the  very  altar  !"  hoarsely  roared  the  elder 
ruffian  choaking  witli  the  passion  his 
mistress  had  so  artfully  excited  ;  while 
his  savage  son,  seizing  and  quaffing  the 
contents  of  a  hugh  black  jack,  swore 
deeply  that  he  would  not  mind  tossing 
the  dainty  lordling  on  his  back  and  carry- 
ing him  off  bodily  before  them  all." 

"  Not  quite  that :  but  something  like 
it  you  will  perhaps  have  to  accomplish," 
said  the  ruthless  Lady,  direfully  pleased 
with  the  success  of  her  eloquence.  "  Lis- 
ten tome;  and  I  will  unfold  to  you,  safe  and 
certain  measures,  whereby  this  formida- 
ble foe  may  be  removed  ;  yourselves  safe, 
unseen,  and  unsuspected,  return,  with 
heavy  purses,  to  Cornwall ;  the  peace  of 
your  master  restored !  and  the  safety  of 
our  house  guaranteed  !  To-morrow,  at 
evening-fall,  the  bridal  is  to  take  place. 
At  that  hour  a  letter  must  be  sent,  (and 
I  have  pitched  upon  a  suitable  messenger) 
to  decoy  this  Torrismond  out  of  the 
house.  You  are  to  station  yourselves 
where  I  shall  shew  you  : — be  sure  to  as- 
certain accurately  the  time,  at  which  the 
letter  shall  have  been  delivered,  and  then, 
the  FIRST  man  who  shall  come  within  the 
reach  of  your  ambuscade — rush  upon  him 
both  of  you  and  let  your  weapons  tell  the 
deep  night  how  keen  they  be  !  Drag  the 
dead  bodv  into  the  vault  that  commuiii- 
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cates  with  this  building  ; — leave  it  there 
to  lime  and  chance ;  they  will  guard  it 
safely  enough  ;  and  then, — away,  away, 
silent  and  swift  as  the  night,  your  mas- 
ter's welfare  will  be  achieved !  But  soft, 
I  hear  footsteps  !  it  is  our  trusty  emissary 
,  — he  comes  upon  my  bidding!" 
J  Trusty  was  not  precisely  the  epithet  to 

I  apply  at  this  moment  to  Will  Garner, 
parcel  poacher  as  he  was,  parcel  smug- 
gler, and  whole  vagabond ;  and  if  it 
luere,  Lady  St.  Vallory  had  certainly 
offered  him  no  great  opportunity  for  as- 
serting his  claim  to  that  character,  since 
she  had  trusted  him  in  nothing  beyond 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  :  and  of 
the  definitive  purpose  for  which  he  was  to 
act  as  a  decoy,  Master  Garner  was  sup- 
posed to  be  profoundly  ignorant.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  any 
great  delicacy  would  hamper  so  regular  a 
scapegrace  sufficiently  to  prevent  his  turn- 
ing eavesdropper  when  occasion  served ; 
and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  every 
secret  passage  and  hiding  hole  in  tlic  town 
and  neighbourhood,  (not  excepting  the 
(lid  lair  itself,  which  he  had  frequently 
used  for  his  contraband  stores),  enabled 
him  to  indulge  this  propensity  with  im- 
punity and  ease. 

In  this  instance  Will  Garner  contrived 
to  make  himself  master  of  many  particu- 
lars which  the  worthy  trio  he  was  to  serve, 
imagined  to  be  strictly  confined  to  them- 
selves; but,  upon  entering  their  presence 
he  undertook  all  they  wished,  without 
suffering  them  to  suspect  he  knew  any- 
thing of  their  designs ;  and  the  air  of 
mingled  simplicity  and  effrontery,  with 
which  he  listened  and  replied,  convinced 
Lady  St.  Vallory  that  he  was  precisely 
such  a  safe  tool,  as  quick  wits  would  choose 
to  employ.  He  was  charged,  therefore, 
and  undertook,  for  a  high  reward,  to  de- 
liver the  letter  at  the  appointed  time, — 
and  (having  done  that),  to  disappear  en- 
tirely from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dur- 
ham. In  the  interim  he  was  to  furnish 
food  and  wine  to  those  two  bigots  of  fi- 
delity in  the  old  retiring  lodge,  and,  if  he 
thought  proper,  to  share  their  entertain- 
ment. 

And  the  Lady  St.  Vallory  returned,  by 
the  way  she  came,  and  sought  her  couch  ; 
and  courted  sleep,  "the  innocent  sleep  !" 
The  wedding  guests  were  assembled  in 
the  Red  parlour,  so  called  from  the  scarlet 
tissue  of  its  ample  hangings,  at  Hunger- 
ford  Place. 

Lady  St.  Vallory  had  acquitted  herself 
to  admiration,  and,  indeed  for  the  most 
part,  since  the  marriage  appeared  inevita- 
ble,   the  hostile   mother    had   acted    her 


character  so  naturally,  and  at  the  same 
time,  so  adroitly,  that  the  triumph  of  her 
judgment  and  feeling  over  less  worthy 
considerations  appeared  manifest  to  all 
around  her;  and  it  seemed  certain  that 
she  had  brought  herself  to  renounce  every 
measure  or  exhibition  of  dislike,  which 
might,  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
happiness  of  the  young  bridegroom  and 
his  beautiful  betrothed. 

And  now  Torrismond  and  Favoretta, 
no  longer  the  sad,  the  severed,  and  the 
distraught, — entered  the  chamber  by  op- 
posite doors,  she,  led  by  her  dignified  and 
handsome  mother  and  followed  by  six 
bridesmaids,  and  he  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Sir  Lodowick  Holt,  whose  brilliant  eyes 
and  high  colour  like  a  treacherous  flag  on 
a  beleaguered  castle  betrayed  the  deadly 
disease  that  was  seated  within.  The  cos- 
tume of  the  bridal  cortege,  was  of  course 
in  the  height  of  the  reigning  fashion,  who 
at  that  period  in  particular,  distinguished 
her  changes  by  such  endless  caprices — 
that,  as  a  writer  of  tliat  age  well  ob- 
serves,— "  neither  history,  tradition,  nor 
painting,  has  been  able  to  preserve  all  her 
mimic  forms  ;  like  Proteus  struggling  in 
the  arms  of  Telemachus,  on  the  Phanaic 
coasts,  she  passed  from  shape  to  shape 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought." 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  order  to 
give  somewhat  of  a  pictorial  tinge  to  our 
closing  scene,  that  the  gentlemen  rejoiced 
in  coats  of  azure  or  scarlet  velvet,  with 
enormous  hanging  cuffs  but  no  collars  ; 
and  cravats  and  ruffles  of  the  most  costly 
lace,  and  buttons  of  brilliant  diamonds ; 
blue  or  red  silk  stockings  with  gold  or 
silver  clocks  set  off  the  graceful  tournure 
of  the  leg  ;  and  long  bushy  perukes  flowed 
in  glossy  undulation  from  the  temples  to 
the  shoulders,  while  on  the  waistcoat  of 
Tyrian  tissue  of  silver,  or  vermilion  cloth 
of  gold,  blazed  the  flashing  badge  of 
Knighthood,  and  Nobility  :• — as  for  the 
ladies,  the  then  recent  introduction  of  the 
enormous,  the  ridiculous,  the  inconvenient 
hoop, — was  compensated  by  the  artless 
beauty  of  the  coiffure,  the  hair  clustering 
in  natural  and  elegant  curls  down  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  as  yet  unsullied  by 
the  abomination  of  powder. 

The  arrival  of  the  Prince  Prelate  him- 
self in  his  robes  of  ceremony  was  now 
announced,  and  as  after  the  usual  inter- 
change of  compliment  and  congratulation 
— he  moved  forward  to  the  temporary 
altar,  erected  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
stately  chamber,  the  guests  gathered  round, 
and  the  rustle  of  satins  and  brocades  had 
subsided  into  an  almost  breathless  silence ; 
all   things  seemed  indicative  of  the  ex- 
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pected  commenceme.it  of  the  ceremony, 
— when  the  door  was  hastily  opened,  and 
an  attendant  entering,  somewhat  abruptly, 
delivered  on  a  massively  carved  silver 
salver  a  sealed  letter,  to  Lord  Sackville, 
stating  at  the  same  time  that  a  stranger 
had  left  it  with  the  porter,  and  after  strict 
injunctions,  as  to  its  immediate  delivery, 
as  being  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
had  departed  as  suddenly  as  he  came. 

Torrismond  broke  open  the  seal,  im- 
patiently cast  his  eye  on  the  letter,  and, 
with  a  contemptuous  psha  !  was  about 
to  throw  it  aside,  when  Lady  St.  Vallory 
gently  but  firmly  arrested  his  extended 
arm,  and  said  laughing  ; 

"Nay  my  lord  !  this  is  too  bad  !  a  bil- 
letdoux  upon  your  bridal  day,  from  some 
deserted,  despairing  incognita  ?  Well  ! 
thus  then  begins  the  exercise  of  my  ma- 
ternal authority  over  you  !" 

And  quietly  disengaging  the  paper 
from  Lord  Sackville's  fingers,  the  lady 
read  it  deliberately  from  beginning  to 
end. 

She  did  not  however  appear  to  think 
it  a  matter  to  be  slighted  ;  for  she  fixed 
her  deep  dark  eye  on  Torrismond  and 
said — 

"What  means  all  this?"  and  then 
read  aloud,  '  If  you  would  save  her 
vou  ought  to  love  best  from  unutterable 
misery,  and  yourself  from  a  lifelong  re- 
morse, proceed  not  one  step  in  your  mar- 
riage until  you  have  spoken  with  the 
writer  of  this,  who  awaits  you  at  the 
entrance  of  the  old  vault  in  the  garden 
cloisters.' 

The  blaze  of  waxen  lights  (that,  from 
chased  branch  candlestick,  or  golden 
chandelier,  shed  a  luscious  light  over  the 
perfumed  apartment),  displayed  the 
changing  hue  on  Torrismond's  noble 
brow,  but  not  the  blush  of  guilt,  as  he 
received  back  the  letter,  accompanied  by 
a  penetrating  gaze  from  Lady  St.  Val- 
lory. Astonishment  and  vexation  were 
there,  and  not  without  tokens  of  corres- 
ponding emotion  in  the  countenances  of 
the  noble  guests,  as  the  dame,  with  the 
same  tone  of  severity  pursued — 

"  In  sooth,  this  pretty  glossy  bit  of 
wax-locked  paper  holds  perilous  stuflF! 
How  say  ye  my  lord  !  were  it  not  well, 
your  lordship  granted  the  interview  thus 
strangely  sought?  methinks  a  few 
minutes'  delay  were  a  cheap  ransom  for 
a  life's  repentance.  Will  ye  go  seek  this 
tiummoner  of  the  night?" 

"  Faith  not  I  my  larly  !  'tis  but  some 
idle  mummery  got  up  for  our  wedding ; 
some  pract  ical  joke  of  our  rough  northern 
wi(s  ;   let  it  cool  till  the  banquet  is  over, 


at  least !  My  Lord  of  Durham!  we  wait 
your  pleasure." 

Lady  St.  Vallory,  however,  shewed 
such  manifest  tokens  of  dissatisfaction 
and  even  uneasiness,  that  the  good  bishop 
himself,  after  a  pause,  gravely  advised 
that  the  ceremony  should  not  proceed 
until  some  steps  were  taken  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  this  strange  interrup- 
tion. 

Lady  St.  Vallory  eagerly  echoed  this 
suggestion,  and  never  was  she  more  ve- 
hemently sarcastic  than  as  she  added — 

"  If  my  Lord  Sackville  continues  so 
reluctant  to  encounter  his  mysterious 
intelligencer  in  the  dark,  I  will  myself 
pass  to  the  cloister,  and  drag  forth  its 
secret  for  the  perusal  of  this  goodly 
presence ;  Oh  !  if  it  should  turn  out 
some  draggletail  Cicely,  or  death-deter- 
mined Joan  !  Torrismond,  Torrismond, 
you  had  better  not  choose  me  to  read 
your  riddle  of  the  shades,  trust  me  it  will 
prove  an  unwelcome  Eurydice  !" 

And  the  lady  laughed  a  laugh  that 
made  Favoretta  pale,  even  while  she  con- 
tributed her  faint  silver  note  to  the  con- 
tagious mirth  that  not  even  the  prelate's 
stately  gravity  could  repress, 

Torrismond  was  excessively  annoyed, 
both  at  this  unseasonable  interruption, 
and  also  at  the  ridiculous  turn  it  seemed 
to  take.  With  a  bow  of  proud  submis- 
sion to  Lady  St.  Vallory,  but  with  real 
mortification,  he  professed  his  readiness 
to  go,  since  it  was  so  vehemently  urged. 

"And  I,"  said  Sir  Lodowick,  "will 
accompany  you  !" 

^^  Not  for  the  Palatinatel"  was  uttered 
by  Lady  St.  Vallory  in  a  tone  and  with 
a  look  which  were  afterwards  deeply  re- 
membered ;  although  at  the  time  they 
were  effaced  by  her  adding  with  forced 
gaiety;  "No,  no,  Lodowick!  not  even 
you  shall  share  with  Lord  Sackville  the 
honour  of  this  adventure.  Knight 
errantry  is  rare  in  these  dull  days." 

"Nay,"  said  one  of  the  noble  guests, 
"  methinks  we  need  but  the  round 
table,  and  the  damsel  with  her  white 
palfrey  and  dwarf,  and  we  have  good 
King  Arthur's  days  come  again,  and 
Camelot  with  all  its  Pentecosts ;  as  old 
Michael  Drayton  phrases  it." 

Torrismond  aware  of  the  absurdity 
of  betraying  the  vexation  he  felt,  made 
no  further  remark — but,  amidst  much 
laughter  and  badinage;  some  offering 
him  a  yellow  wax  light  from  its  fretted 
candelabrum,  others  recommending  va- 
rious charms  against  witchcraft  or  gra- 
marye,  and,  not  a  few,  requesting  a  lock 
of  the  incognita's  hair,  or,  at  the  least,  a 
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slired  of  her  tattered  mantle,   he  passed 
forth  of  the  bridal  chamber. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  be- 
fore the  courtly  guests  had  done  with 
laughing  at  their  own  wit  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  that  space  was  doubled  before 
they  began  to  think  it  strange  that  Tor- 
rismond  did  not  return ;  but  when  a 
whole  hour  had  elapsed,  without  either 
bringing  him  back  or  any  tidings  of  his 
adventures.  Sir  Lodowick  Holt  declared 
liis  determination  of  seeking  the  truant 
bridegroom  ;  and,  this  time,  her  nephew's 
intention  was  heard  with  perfect  compo- 
sure by  Lady  St.  Vallory,  who  merely 
said : 

"  Do  so  good  nephew :  for  undoubtedly 
the  cause,  whatever  it  might  be,  which 
detains  my  lord  so  long,  must  needs 
be  weighty  enough  to  require  both  wit- 
ness and  counsel." 

On  passing  through  the  ante-chamber, 
from  whence  a  half  glass  door  led  into 
tlie  ancient  solary,  and  an  open  stair- 
case thence  into  tlie  garden  cloister,  Sir 
Lodowick  asked  tidings  of  Lord  Sack- 
ville  from  the  pages  in  waiting,  but  could 
learn  nothing  farther  than  that  his  lord- 
ship had  passed  into  the  solary  somewhat 
more  than  an  hour  ago,  and  that  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps  descending  into 
the  cloister,  had  been  their  last  trace  of 
him  ; — in  that  direction  therefore  Sir  Lo- 
dowick went  forth  into  the  open  air. 
The  moon  had  not  yet  arisen  :  but  count- 
less stars  served  only  by  their  scattered 
lights  to  make  more  intensely  dark  the 
black,  black  pall  which  over  canopied  the 
dewy  flower-beds,  the  massy  gloom  of 
groves,  and  the  lordly  towers  of  the  rock- 
built  Minster. 

When  Sir  Lodowick  had  gone  down 
into  the  cloister,  he  was  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed with  great  precaution  in  his  dark- 
ling path,  feeling  with  his  hands  along  the 
inner  wall,  and,  once  or  twice,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  calling  Torrismond  by  name, 
but  a  dubious  and  indefinite  feeling, 
aided  by  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  niglit, 
seemed  to  stifle  his  voice.  In  silence, 
therefore,  and  caution  he  crept  on,  and 
had  now  reached  the  arched  portal  of 
the  vault,  when  the  heavy  stroke  of  a 
long  knife  was  launched  into  his  side 
with  such  certainty  and  speed,  that,  in  an 
instant,  with  one  blood-choaked  cry,  he 
fell  dead  upon  the  flagged  pavement; 
his  body  being  instantly  dragged  into 
the  vault  by  the  assassins,  who  then  fin- 
ished their  bloody  work  with  needlessly 
repeated  wounds. 

It  is  our  intention  to  leave  to  the  rea- 
der's imagination,  all  that  passed  in  the 


apartment  of  this  marred  bridal,  during 
the  half-hour  that  succeeded  the  imfor- 
tunate  Sir  Lodowick's  departure  ;  at  the 
expiring  of  which  time,  the  pages  in 
waiting  flung  open  the  large  door  of 
the  saloon  ;  and  half  laughing,  half 
frowning,  my  Lord  Sackville  at  length 
made  his  appearance. 

"  And  holds  your  place  such  gear  as 
this  my  lady  ?"  he  said,  addressing  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  who  gazed  with 
hollow  eye  and  ghastly  cheek  as  upon  an 
apparition,  but  who  however  did  repress 
the  scream  that  rose  to  her  livid  lips,  by 
compressing  them  till  they  bled.  "  In 
good  truth,  if  these  be  your  wedding 
chambers,  it  were  high  time  our  gentle 
Favoretta  were  well  quit  of  them." 

Lady  St.  Vallory  made  a  miserable 
efl^ort  to  control  her  emotion  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  after  several  voiceless  gasps, 
that  she  faltered  forth  : 

"By  what  adventure  my  lord? " 

She  coidd  not  go  on. 

"  O  yes !  the  adventure,  the  adven- 
ture !"  arose  from  the  lips  of  all  the 
company,  peal  upon  peal  swelling  around 
at  the  ludicrous  signs  of  discomfiture 
which  Torrismond's  countenance  be- 
trayed ;  till  at  length,  Favoretta  herself, 
though  much  disconcerted,  caught  the 
infectious  merriment — when  after  several 
vain  attempts  Lord  Sackville  spoke  : 

"  The  adventure ! — why  no  less  than 
a  two  hour's  imprisonment  in  a  dark, 
damp,  and  filthy  hole,  where  my  head 
touched  the  ceiling,  and  my  arms  could 
reach  from  one  side  to  the  other.  I  was 
prowling  along  in  search  of  this  fine 
mare's  nest  in  the  cloisters,  when,  sud- 
denly I  felt  the  pavement  give  way  un- 
der my  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  I  was 
gently  but  firmly  clasped  from  behind 
by  a  pair  of  brawny  arms,  whose  owner 
sinking  with  me,  to  the  depth  of  some 
yards,  the  pavement  closed  over  us,  and  I 
found  myself  in  utter  darkness  ;  and  in 
some  such  an  embrace,  as  the  thief  ex- 
perienced, when  he  went  to  steal  the 
calf  from  the  stall,  and  found  instead, 
that  the  showman's  bear  had  made  his 
dormitory  therein  1" 

The  exclamations  which  interrupted 
this  part  of  the  story  were  unmarked  by 
Lady  St.  Vallory,  standing  as  she  did 
alone,  near  the  altar,  at  the  back  of  the 
company,  who  had  flocked  around  Tor- 
rismond, shewing  by  the  absorbing  inte- 
rest they  took  in  his  strange  adventure 
that  they  at  least,  were  not  in  the  plot. 
She  stood  ! — the  guilt  stricken,  miserable 
woman — in  the  very  posture  in  which 
she  had  first  addressed  Lord  Sackville ; 
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one  foot  advanced,  lier  liead  bent  forward, 
her  eyes  straining,  and  her  hands  clasped, 
while  her  whole  body  shook  as  in  an 
ague  fit. 

"  All  my  demands  and  expostulations," 
continued  Torrismond,  "  were  only  ans- 
wered by  a  tightened  hug ;  and  I  began 
to  think  that  it  was,  in  good  earnest,  Sir 
Bruin  himself,  who  detained  me  in  this 
affectionate  embrace.  At  length  a  dis- 
tant noise,  of  what  nature  I  could  not 
discern,  seemed  to  break  the  spell,  after 
a  lapse  of  time  that,  to  me  had  appeared 
endless,  and  my  captor  spoke ; 

"  The  peril  is  past !"  he  exclaimed, 
"the  scoundrels  are  tired  of  waiting, 
and  they  are  away  to  quaff  and  to  gorge 
in  the  old  garden  hall  yonder!  My 
Lord  Sackville  forgive  this  rudeness,  you 
once  saved  my  back  from  the  discipline 
of  your  potter's  lodge,  and  you  sent 
money  and  medicine  to  my  poor  old 
mother  (God  rest  her  soul  !)  when  she 
was  dying  of  the  poverty  and  disease  my 
evil  courses  had  brought  upon  her. 
And  now  I  have  saved  your  life  when 
it  was  betrayed  to  as  bloody  and  beastly 
a  death  as  ever  stained  a  slaughterhouse. 
Away,  away,  to  your  bridal !  and  never 
leave  the  altar,  till  she  who  has  yielded 
you  her  heart,  shall  have  linked  her  hand 
also  in  yours." 

Thus  saying  he  led  me  darkling  up  a 
narrow  stair,  and  having  dislodged  some 
rubbish  from  an  old  doorway,  pushed  me 
gently  forth  upon  the  open  solary  ;  and 
then  as  he  returned  down  the  secret 
stair,  he  said,  "  Go  my  lord,  and  when 
you  see  a  dark  proud  woman,  in  all  her 
hardened  grandeur  of  wickedness,  tell 
her  she  should  have  trusted  Will  Garner 
either  more  generously  or  less  rashly." 

The  sound  as  of  a  heavy  fall  on  the 
floor  made  the  company  simultaneously 
turn  towards  the  altar,  and  there  to  their 
dismay,  lay  the  Lady  St.  Vallory  in  all 
the  fearful  contortions  of  epilepsy. 

This  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
misery  and  confusion  of  the  bridal  night, 
for  even  the  anxious  inquiry,  "  Where 
then  is  Sir  Lodowick  Holt?  '  was  lost  in 
the  horror  of  her  sufferings. 

It  was  not  till  the  following  day,  that 
the  corpse  of  Sir  Lodowick  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  that  in  the  following 
extraordinary  manner. 

Lord  Sackville  had  been  summoned 
to  the  sick  chamber  of  Lady  St.  Valloty, 
who  lay  stretched  out,  a  half  animated 
corpse,  between  the  weeping  Favoretta's 
arms  ;  the  dishevelled  grey  hair  of  the 
mother,  and  the  equally  disordered  tresses 
of  the  daughter,  forming  aghastly  contrast 


to  the  rich  brfdai  gems  and  raiment  that 
decked  them  in  neglected  splendour, 
when  a  domestic  burst  into  the  room, 
agonized  and  ghastly  in  face  and  mien, 
to  state  that  the  murderer  of  Sir  Lodo- 
wick Holt  had  surrendered  himself,  and 
was  below  awaiting  Lord  Sackville's 
orders. 

Torrismond  hastened  out  of  the  cham- 
ber, pursued  half  down  the  stairs  by  the 
resounding  shrieks  of  the  now  expiring 
Lady  St.  Vallory. 

"  To  the  old  vault !  to  the  old  vault 
my  lord  !"  was  the  cry  of  the  pallid 
domestics,  who  held  the  younger  Grimes 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  hall. 

"  Ay,  to  the  vault  !"  echoed  the  ruf- 
fian— "  but  spare  the  old  man  if  he  yet 
lives  ;  do  not,  do  not  spurn  him  ;  we 
have  sinned,  we  have  deeply  sinned,  but 
we  have  not  shrunk  from  the  penalty  ! 
Go  to  the  vault  !  and,  if  the  old  man's 
blood  is  mingling  with  his  adored  young 
master's,  remember  imne  too  is  ready 
when  it  is  required !" 

Torrismond  flew  to  the  vault,  and  in 
its  deepest  recess,  the  hastily  summoned 
torches  shewed  a  miserable  spectacle. 

Sir  Lodowick  lay  stretched  out  cold 
and  dead  ;  but  the  sharp  expression  of 
pain  which  still  rested  over  his  handsome 
countenance,  was  ease,  compared  to  the 
agony  with  which  old  Grimes,  holding 
his  young  master's  head  on  his  knees 
bent  over  him,  dying — from  the  self  in- 
flicted wound,  the  life  blood  was  welling 
fast  over  the  beloved  corpse  from  the 
aged  bosom  of  the  erring  but  faithful 
vassal,  who  as  Torrismond  entered  turned 
his  glazing  eye  upon  him,  feebly  gnashed 
his  teeth,  and  faintly  gasping 

"  You  are  the  murderer,  it  was  through 
you  he  died  !" 

— sank  a  corpse,  ere  they  could  reach 
the  spot  where  the  assassin  and  his  victim 
lay  weltering  in  mutual  gore. 

Such  is  our  story.  With  regard  to 
its  moral,  if  it  be  objected  by  cavillers, 
that  too  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
warning,  since  in  the  end,  it  was  but 
partially  accomplished  ;  we  would  reply, 
that  it  sufficiently  served  the  purpose  of 
instruction  to  shew,  that  heaven  works 
its  own  will  in  its  own  way  ;  and  that,  any 
endeavour  to  avoid  apprehended  evils  by 
having  recourse  to  unhallowed  measures 
is  at  best  but  a  tempting  of  providence 
to  hurl  those  very  evils,  with  tenfold 
severity  upon  our  heads. 

HoEACE  Guilford. 
Feb.  9th,  1836. 
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CHANTILLY. 

Le  Comte  du  Nord,  afterward  Paul  the 
first,  emperor  of  Russia,  was  making  a 
tour  through  Europe;  he  came  to  Paris, 
and  hearing  Chantilly  spoken  of  at  court, 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  it.  The 
prince  of  Conde  enjoyed  at  that  time  all 
the  splendour  of  his  ancestors.  The  royal 
stranger  was  received  as  the  great  Conde 
was  after  the  battle  of  Rocroi ;  as  Louis 
the  fourteenth  had  received  him,  with 
laurels  in  his  hands.  The  reception 
was  majestic.  It  appeared  cold  ;  it  had 
been  calculated  on  ;  the  ennui  of  the  first 
day  had  been  foreseen.  After  dinner; 
after  a  promenade  ;  after  gaming,  there 
still  was  ennui.  The  prince  then  pro- 
posed to  the  count  to  hunt  in  the  forest, 
in  order  to  pass  more  agreeably  the 
remainder  of  the  evening.  This  invita- 
tion given  at  ten  at  night,  and  in  a 
serious  manner,  much  astonished  the 
count,  who  consented,  thinking  it  a  joke, 
never  supposing  it  possible  to  hunt  the 
wild  boar  or  the  stag  in  the  midst  of  ob- 
scurity. At  a  signal  given  by  the  prince, 
horses  already  saddled  and  bridled  are 
conducted  from  the  stables.  The  dogs 
join  the  group.  Gentlemen,  valets, 
assistant-huntsmen,  put  their  feet  in  the 
stirrups.  At  the  sound  of  the  horn  the 
princes  of  Conde  and  the  Comte  du  Nord 
spring  on  horseback.  Some  ladies  are 
even  hardy  enough  to  follow  the  adven- 
turous sportsmen. 

The  evening  is  beautiful ;  the  moon 
spreads  her  rays  upon  the  massy  woods ; 
the  greensward,  like  a  vast  lake,  throws 
a  soothing  perfume  over  the  evening ;  it 
is  trodden  for  some  time  in  silence.  The 
horses  and  dogs  are  astonished  at  being 
raised  from  sleep  to  obey  the  imperious 
voice  of  the  chase,  at  an  hour  when  all, 
even  the  trees  sleep.  They  seek  their 
sun ;  their  fresh  morning  dew,  and  the 
sonorous  volume  of  air,  which  repeats 
with  purity  of  crystal  the  barkings  and 
neighings,  and  sounds  of  the  horn.  They 
cannot  comprehend  for  what  strange 
cause  the  hounds  have  been  called  forth. 
Humble,  as  all  animals  are  by  night,  the 
horses  tread  the  grass  in  a  dubious  gal- 
lop ;  the  dogs,  with  tlieir  lowered  ears 
and  searching  noses,  know  not  where  to 
find  the  scent,  under  a  sky  without  a 
breath  of  wind,  full  of  exhalations  which 
are  unmixed  with  any  trace  of  game. 
All  sleep.  The  boar  in  the  wild  rush 
in  the  marsh  ;  the  stag  under  immoveable 
charms ;  birds  under  an  immoveable 
heaven  ;  the  great  soul  of  the  forest,  with 
all  its  -agitations  and   intelligences,  re- 


poses. The  huntsmen  have  already 
passed  the  castle  gate ;  they  are  200  in 
number,  squires  and  servants  ;  the  usual 
retinue  of  a  high  constable  of  France. 
The  horns  resound.  One  torch  blazes, 
two,  twenty,  a  thousand  ;  they  are  seen 
at  twenty  paces,  at  a  league,  to  the  right, 
to  the  left,  everywhere ;  the  thousand 
sinuosities,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
leagues  of  curved  lines  are  illuminated  ; 
they  are  in  a  blaze  ;  streams  of  light  flow 
from  them  like  rivers  ;  the  paths  which 
they  cut,  straight  and  rapid,  until  tliey 
meet  together  like  a  star;  like  a  table, 
or  a  crossway  which  makes  them  turn, 
or  diverts  them  into  new  channels  of  fire ; 
after  having  run  to  be  dashed  anew  to 
the  interminable  limits  of  the  wood,  from 
crossway  to  crossway,  from  post  to  post, 
from  circle  to  circle.  Day  has  not  this 
brilliancy.  On  the  foliage,  or  under  the 
foliage,  the  same  tremulous  light;  the 
same  glittering  drops  on  the  intermedial 
branches,  as  at  mid-day  in  summer ;  and, 
by  this  fictitious  day,  the  birds  awake, 
clap  their  wings  and  sing  :  the  dogs  have 
found  their  voices,  and  the  horses  their 
speed  :  the  stag  lows,  and  the  wild  boar 
growls.  All  the  harmonies  of  nature 
are  awakened. 

Forward,  horses  and  men,  who  drive 
tlie  stag  from  the  wood,  deceive  all  liis 
stratagems ;  who  see  in  the  air  the  cry 
which  he  has  thrown  into  it ;  on  the 
ground  the  breath  which  he  has  ex- 
pended ;  in  the  waters  the  trace  which 
he  leaves  there.  This  forest,  encircling 
8000  acres,  illuminated  like  a  palace  on 
the  natal  day  of  a  monarch,  was  a  won- 
derful surprise  to  the  count.  It  was  at 
this  time,  when  turning  with  the  grace 
of  a  Frenchman  to  the  elder  of  the 
princes,  the  count  said  : 

"  Until  now  kings  have  received  me 
like  a  friend ;  Conde  like  a  king  now  re- 
ceives me  !" 

The  stags  of  the  forest,  at  this  meri- 
dian without  an  Aurora,  knew  their 
enemy,  man  ;  and  rushed  into  the  alleys 
in  a  herd,  confiding  to  the  reality  of  day. 
Oh  !  'twas  truly  grand  and  worthy  of  a 
prince;  this  spectacle  of  animals,  run- 
ning upon  a  track  of  fire,  amid  immove- 
able torches;  above  all,  when  at  tlie 
farther  end  in  perspective  the  woods  only 
were  distinguishable,  and  the  torches 
seemed  like  sparks.  It  was  truly  impo- 
sing and  beautiful.  Tlie  noise  of  the 
horn  in  such  a  night,  where  pleasure 
wore  the  aspect  of  disaster ;  joy,  the 
character  of  fear;  and  a  banquet  the 
appearance  of  incendiarism.  The  stag 
was  driven  out.      Then  a  scene,   always 
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new  atid  always  exhilarating  by  the  light 
of  day,  derived  from  the  light  of  torches, 
an  appearance  difficult  to  describe. 
Horses,  dogs  and  huntsmen,  by  running 
acquired  a  motley  appearance  of  dress, 
of  dark  green,  and  smoking  resin  alter- 
nately, according  to  the  strong  or  faint 
shade  of  the  torches.  Obliged  to  run 
without  deviation  through  the  line  of 
fire  which  dazzles  his  eyes,  the  stag  over- 
turns, sometimes  on  the  right,  and  some- 
times on  the  left,  six  men,  or  six  torches. 
The  vassals  encompass  him  in  an  impene- 
trable mass.  Poor  stag  !  how  he  bounds, 
in  defiance  of  dogs  hanging  in  a  cluster 
on  his  flanks,  in  spite  of  horses,  another 
kind  of  dog,  which  neighs,  and  in  spite 
of  man,  a  dog  who  speaks.  He  outstrips 
thought  or  the  wind ;  but  he  cannot 
outstrip  what  is  immoveable  and  inter- 
minable, the  crowd  of  men  above,  the 
flaming  torches.  He  knows  the  cross- 
road of  the  Constable ;  he  thinks  of  it, 
it  is  but  a  mile,  and  there  he  is.  He 
clears  at  a  bound  the  table  of  stone  and 
the  table  of  fire.  He  knows  the  cross- 
way  of  Abreuvoir :  he  is  there ;  he  is 
already  farther.  He  still  sees  fire.  Oh ! 
his  swiftness  is  no  longer  that  of  the  elk 
— it  is  the  flight  of  a  bird  !  Men  and 
trees  are  black  lines  ;  the  torches  a  red 
line.  To  the  lakes,  to  the  lakes !  they 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  In  hap- 
pier hours  and  when  the  moon  shone 
upon  them,  he  has  gone  there  with  his 
does  and  fawns  to  drink. 

The  lakes,  magnificent  sheets  of  wa- 
ter, divided  by  a  narrow  causeway,  and 
which  appear,  when  the  sun  shines  upon 
them,  a  roseate  mirror  of  crystal,  of 
which  the  castle  of  Queen  Blanche  is 
the  gothic  medallion — the  castle  of 
Queen  Blanche,  which  the  sledge  of  re- 
volution has  shattered,  and  laid  low  in 
the  water  its  two  turrets — at  the  lakes 
the  dogs  have  got  before  the  stag;  and 
there,  as  elsewhere,  the  fatal  illumination 
awaits  him.  Notliing  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  lakes  purpled  with  flame,  re- 
flecting the  fixed  stars  and  smoke  on 
their  surface. 

The  stag  plunges  in,  and  the  noise  of 
his  leap  is  lost  in  the  sound  of  the  men 
and  horses  coming  up,  and  of  dogs  al- 
ready there.  It  was  a  moment  never  to 
be  forgotten,  when  the  princes  and  their 
numerous  suite  reclining  on  their  horses, 
by  the  light  of  the  lake,  then  truly  a 
glowing  mirror,  witnessed  the  capture 
and  death  of  the  stag.  Everything 
seemed  on  fire — water,  sky,  castle ;  lords, 
ladies,  huntsmen ;  horses,  dogs,  far  and 
near,  all  was  on  fire  ! 


At  the  castle,  supper  awaited  the  re- 
turn of  the  hunters.  They  were  re- 
ceived under  a  tent  decked  with  emblems 
analogous  to  the  feast.  The  curtains  and 
draperies  contained  sylvan  scenes.  At 
the  dessert,  when  the  illusions  of  the  cook 
and  the  cup-bearer,  two  employments  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  house  of 
Conde,  had  sufficiently  dazzled  the  north- 
ern imagination  of  the  august  stranger, 
the  prince  rose  and  said  to  the  Comte 
du  Nord : 

"  Where  does  M.  le  Comte  think  he 
is  at  this  moment?" 

"  I  think  I  am,"  answered  he,  "  in  the 
Chateau  de  Conde,  the  most  noble  and 
hospitable  of  princes,  and  in  his  most 
splendid  apartments." 

The  curtains  are  withdrawn  ;  the  two 
sides  of  the  pavilion  open,  and  the  count, 
to  his  inexpressible  astonishment,  finds 
himself  in  the  centre  of  the  stables. 
Three  hundred  horses,  each  in  his  stall; 
some  neighing  ;  some  eating;  some  being 
sponged ;  others  pawing  the  stones,  and 
every  one  under  the  care  of  a  groom, 
complete  the  perspective. 

It  was  a  droll  idea  of  the  prince  to 
entertain  the  heir  of  a  crown  in  the  sta- 
bles of  his  castle.  Everyone  knows  that 
the  stables  of  Chantilly  are  one  of  the 
architectural  wonders  of  France ;  that 
nothing  can  excel  their  extent  ;  the  soli- 
dity of  their  vaulted  roof  and  splendid 
appearance.  At  the  time  of  the  return 
of  the  princes  to  their  possessions,  every 
delicate  precaution  had  been  taken  to 
avoid  the  first  view  of  the  chateau ,  which 
had  been  dismantled  by  the  black  band. 
The  prince  of  Conde  hastily  demanded — 

"  Have  the  stables  been  respected?" 
"  Yes,  monseigneur." 
"  Then,"  added  he,  with  joy,   "  you 
understand  me." 


JOHN    WILKES, 
THE    FRIEND    OF    THE    PEOPLE. 

One  evening,  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  going  to  adjourn,  he  begged 
permission  to  make  a  speech,  "  for,"  said 
he,  "I  have  sent  a  copy  to  the  'Public 
Advertiser,'  and  how  ridiculous  should 
I  appear  if  it  were  published  without 
having  been  delivered. '' 

LACONISMS. 

The  ridiculous  is  memory's  most  adhe- 
sive plaster. 

Nothing  circulates  so  rapidly  as  a 
secret. 

How  youth  makes  its  wishes  hopes, 
and  its  hopes  certainties  ! 
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A  DELE. 

A     NOVELETTE IN    TWO    TARTS. 

PART    THE    FIRST. 

Chapter  I. 
Adele  was  only  seventeen,  and  yet  she 
was  quite  alone  in  the  world,  and  depen- 
dent solely  upon  her  own  industry  for 
subsistence.  The  parents,  who  had 
guarded  her  childliood  with  tender  affec- 
tion, were  no  more,  and  she  had  even 
lost  a  brother  by  an  accident,  which 
almost  broke  her  heart.  Withal  she  was 
very  pretty,  and  had  such  a  timid,  yet 
winning  air,  that  every  one  who  saw 
her,  loved  her.  But  the  delightful  pow- 
er of  awakening  admiration  is  some- 
times a  questionable  blessing,  at  least  in 
a  giddy  and  wicked  metropolis,  She 
had  no  one  to  guide  or  protect  her. 
Heaven  help  the  orphan  girl  doomed  to 
procure  a  livelihood  in  Paris  ! 

The  window  of  Adele  overlooked  a 
court.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  large 
building  in  whicli  was  her  own  apart- 
ment. On  the  opposite  side  of  this 
court,  in  a  room  commanding  a  view  of 
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hers,  a  young  gentlemen  had  taken  u\ 
his  abode.  She  did  not  know  who  he 
was,  nor  indeed  for  a  long  time  did  she 
regard  him  with  attention.  At  length, 
while  she  sat,  busily  employed  with  her 
needle,  she  observed  that  he  came  often 
to  the  window,  and  staid  there  a  long 
time,  and,  once  or  twice,  when  her  eyes 
were  accidentally  turned  that  way,  she 
could  not  but  perceive  that  his  weie 
fixed  full  upon  her,  with  an  expression 
of  earnest  admiration.  Adele  was  as 
modest  as  she  was  lovely.  She  was  dis- 
pleased to  be  thus  openly  the  object  of 
curiosity  and  attention  in  a  perfect 
stranger.  By  his  air,  dress,  and  appear- 
ance, he  was  evidently  a  gentleman  ; 
perhaps  rich,  perhaps  of  high  rank. 
Why  should  he  employ  his  thoughts 
upon  a  poor  girl  who  could  only  ol)tai]i 
subsistence  by  her  needle?  Her  occujja- 
tion  was  of  a  kind  which  did  not  prevent 
her  from  thinking  as  muc  has  she  pleased 
while  she  was  at  work  ever  so  industri- 
ously, and  she  had  nothing  else  under 
heaven  to  think  of  but  the  young  stran- 
ger. So  unentangled  was  she,  in  her 
little  bed-room  in  the  rue  St.  Martin, 
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wi*h  all  the  goings  on  of  the  world,  that 
even  the  occasional  and  perhaps  acciden  ■ 
tal  glances  of  one  respecting  whom  she 
knew  nothing,  broke  in  upon  the  quiet 
monotony  of  her  life,  and  afforded  her 
an  excitement.  She  reasoned  herself 
quite  into  a  passion;  and  at  length,  when 
she  next  observed  him  at  his  post,  and 
once  more  attentively  regarding  her,  she 
drew  the  snowy  muslin  curtain  before 
her  window,  so  as  quite  to  intercept  the 
view. 

Adele  rarely  left  her  apartment  except 
on  Sunday,  wlien  she  was  accustomfed  to 
attend  the  celebration  of  the  mass  in  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas.  On  the  return 
of  the  sacred  day,  she  dressed  herself  in  her 
neatest  attire,  and,  poor  as  she  was,  no 
lady  of  the  court  was  more  neat  and 
graceful  respecting  those  arrangements 
by  which  even  modesty  itself  unconsci- 
ously seeks  to  heighten  the  natural 
charms  of  youth  and  beauty.  Adele's 
form  was  perfect.  You  would  fall  in 
love  with  her  only  in  seeing  her  turn  a 
corner.  You  might  be  inspired  with  an 
affection  but  by  walking  a  few  moments 
behind  her.  Tlie  sight  of  her  hand 
alone  made  you  feel  that  she  v/as  charm- 
ing. The  very  foot  was  instinct  with 
beauty.  Her  face  made  your  heart 
ache. 

Adele  was  not  only  modest  and  lovely, 
she  was  also  very  pious.  She  was  a 
complete  little  saint.  On  this  Sunday 
there  was  one  near  her,  by  whom  she 
was  more  worshipped  tlian  all  the  rest  of 
the  calendar.  Ah,  who  would  not  have 
worshipped  Saint  Adele? 

The  ceremonies  were  concluded.  The 
crowd  were  nearly  gone.  Adele  was 
-bout  leaving  the  cathedral,  when  a 
youth,  with  a  blushing  face  and  tremb- 
ling hand,  ventured  to  offer  the  holy 
water  for  her  acceptance.  On  perceiv- 
ing that  he  was  the  same  who  had  in- 
truded on  her  solitude  by  reconnoitring 
her  window,  and  who  resided  in  the 
rwe  St.  Martin,  Adele  also  blushed,  and 
without  exactly  knowing  what  she  was 
about,  accepted  with  a  graceful  embar- 
rassment delightful  to  her  companion, 
the  marks  of  attachment  he  had  been 
presumptuous  enough  to  offer.  Embold- 
.ened  by  her  condescension,  he  proceeded 
with  great  respect,  yet  not  without  hesi- 
tation, to  improve  the  opportunity  of 
forming  her  acquaintance,  and  so  success- 
fully, that  they  were  at  the  rue  St.  Mar- 
tin before  she  imagined  they  were  half 
way. 

"Oh,"   murmured    Adele,    when   she 
reached     her     well-arranged     chamber. 


"what  injustice  have  1  done  liim  !  How 
handsome  and  respectful  he  is !  How 
foolish  he  must  have  thought  me  for 
drawing  the  curtain  !  Eugene,  he  called 
himself.  Evgeyie I  ah,  what  a  pretty 
name." 

When  she  offered  up  her  orisons  that 
night  to  heaven,  she  piayed  for  the  only 
beuig  on  earth  who  had  taken  an  inter- 
est in  her  fate;  and,  with  a  tenderness 
in  her  bosom,  as  sweet  as  it  was  new, 
the  last  word  on  her  lips  was  Eugene. 
Adele  was  in  love. 


Chapter  H, 
Some  months  passed.  Eugene  saw  Adele 
frequently.  He  was  the  son  of  tiie 
wealthy  proprietor  of  the  house.  His 
father  was  the  landlord  of  Adele,  and, 
although  she  did  not  reveal  it  except  on 
the  strongest  persuasions,  a  very  hard- 
hearted landlord  he  was.  Few  good 
citizens  in  Paris  were  richer,  but  that 
made  no  difference  with  Monsieur  La- 
garde.  The  principal  object  of  liis  life 
was  the  accumulation  of  money.  He 
would  not  have  forgiven  a  quarter's  rent 
to  his  father — why  should  he  to  the  little 
Adele? 

"  No,  no,  mademoiselle !"  he  said  to 
her  one  day,  "  you  must  not  ask  me  to 
diminish  my  price.  Au  conlraire,  you 
must  pay  me,  not  only  punctually,  you 
must  pay  me  more.  Ten  livres  a  month 
are  not  enough." 

"  Monsieur  Lagarde,  do  not  demand 
more.  You  see  I  am  now  employed  my 
whole  time,  and  receive  only  sufficient 
for  my  support.  I  can  pay  no  more 
than  ten.  Consider,  Monsieur  Lagarde, 
I  am  but  a  poor  orphan." 

"Pho,  pho.  Mademoiselle  Adele,  don't 
talk  to  me  of  poor.  I  have  been  offered 
fifteen  livres.  Monsieur  Nichole  offered 
me  fifteen  livres." 

"  Eh  bien,  Monsieur  Lagarde.  You 
shall  have  fifteen  livres." 

-When  Eugene  heard  this,  he  blushed 
to  the  forehead. 

"  No  matter,  my  sweet  Adele,"  he 
said.  "It  is  only  a  way  my  father 
has.  He  means  nothing  by  it.  He  does 
it  to  frighten  you,  that  he  may  enjoy 
your  innocent  terror.  He  is  ambi-  J 
tious  of  being  considered  severe  and  ^ 
unyielding." 

"What  a  curious  ambition!"  said 
Adele. 

"I  will  speak  with  him." 
"  Oh  no.   He  will  be  angry  with  you." 
"  Leave  it  to  me.       You  will  see  what 
a  diff'erent  message  I  will  bring." 

It  was  just  twilight — Adele  had  done 
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her  work,  and  was  sitting  by  her  win- 
dow, with  a  little  purse  half-finished — 
she  had  not  explained  for  whom — when 
a  low  knock  announced  some  one's  desire 
for  admission." 

"Who  is  it?"  she  said,  with  her  soft 
voice. 

"  Adele !  it  is  I.     Eugene." 

"  Bless  me  !  Eugene !"  she  cried,  in  a 
fright,  for  her  toilet  was  not  made  care- 
fully enough  to  present  herself  before 
him.  "  What  can  you  want  ?  Wait  one 
moment." 

Her  little  fingers  were  rapidly  em- 
ployed in  adding  all  the  accuracy  and 
taste  possible  to  her  dress. 

"Now  Eugene,  come  in.  What  is  it 
you  want?" 

"  My  dear  Adele,  my  sweet  little 
friend  !" 

■'Oh  nonsense,  Monsieur  Eugene, 
leave  compliments,  and  let  me  know 
what  brought  you  here." 

"My  father ." 

"What  of  him? 

"  And  the  fifteen  livres ." 

"Well!" 

"  And — and — he — that  is,  I — that  is 
you ." 

"  Oh,  ho  !"  said  Adele,  pouting  out 
her  little  dimple-mouth,  full  of  mirth. 
"  What  an  excellent  story  !  You  are 
quite  an  orator." 

"  Nay,  Adele,  do  not  laugh.  What 
do  you  think?  I  have  spoken  to  my 
father  about  the  fifteen  livres.  He  said 
he  had  always  told  people  that  this 
room  brought  him  fifteen  livres,  in  order 
that  he  might,  without  blushing,  charge 
more  for  the  others." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  Monsieur  La- 
garde  blush.    Nay,  forgive  me,  Eugene  I" 

"  Well — he  tells  me,  therefore,  he  must 
have  the  fifteen  livres  from  you  ;  but  he 
knows  your  merit,  and  permits  me  pri- 
vately to  bring  you  them  as  a  present,  on 
one  condition." 

"How  very  extraordinary!  And 
what  condition?" 

'•That  you  are  not  to  know  they  came 
from  him.  Do  not  say  one  word  upon 
the  subject,  neither  to  him,  nor  to  any 
one  else.  Act  in  all  respects  precisely  as 
if  he  had  never  performed  this  generous 
piece  of  politeness." 

"Eugene,  this  is  incredible.  I  am 
quite  astonished  !" 

"  No  matter,  your  astonishment  will 
not  prevent  your  sleeping  and  enjoying 
delightful  dreams,  which  I  wish  you 
with  all  my  heart.    Good  night,  Adele." 

"  Good  night,  Eugene." 

And  he  withdrew,  but  presently  re- 
turned. 


"  My  glove,  Adele." 

"  Oh,  careless!   It  is  under  the  ta'o'ie.  ' 

"Thank  you  !  good  night,  Adele." 
'  Good  night,  Eugene." 

Again  he  disappeared,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment once  more  returned. 

"  You  gave  me  only  one  glove,  Ade\e. 
I  have  left  both." 

"  Intolerable !  see,  it  is  here  at  mv 
feet." 

Eugene  knelt  to  pick  it  up.  Ade\e 
stood  without  moving. 

«  Where  is  it?" 

"  Are  you  blind,"  cried  the  girl  laugh- 
ing and  blushing,  and  at  the  same  time 
pointing  out  her  small,  pretty  foot,  and 
with  a  saucy  motion,  thrusting  the  glove 
toward  him.  He  lowered  his  face  and 
kissed  the  instep  with  the  impassioned 
devotion  of  a  young  lover. 

"  Eugene !"  said  Adele,  blushing  more 
deeply,  ''  I  am  very  angry.  Go  out 
this  instant !" 

But  the  youth  still  knelt,  and  taking 
her  hand,  said — 

"  Adele,  I  love  you.  I  never  loved 
any  one  else.  I  never  shall.  I  know 
you  are  as  pure  as  you  are  lovely.  I  am 
rich  and  my  own  master.  Adele !  beau- 
tiful Adele  !   you  shall  be  my  wife?" 

"Eugene,"  she  said,  "you  know 
already  that — but — I  am — I  do  not — 
I  wish. — There  is  no  need ." 

"Oh,  dear  Adele !  I  see  you  are  as 
much  of  an  orator  as  I  am.  You,  too, 
have  told  an  excellent  story  ;  but  it  is 
enough  for  me.  Adieu,  sweet  Adele! 
You  love  me  I  am  sure.  Nothing  shall 
prevent  my  making  you  mine.  I  will 
come  to-morrow  and  appoint  the  day. 
Have  no  fear.  I  could  not  sleep  till  I 
had  declared  my  wishes  and  heard  yours 
in  return.  But  hark  !  some  one  ap- 
proaches.     Good  night,  dear  Adele." 

"Good  night,  Eugene,  and — one 
word — " 

"What?" 

"  Do  not  forget  your  glove  at  the 
next  lady's  you  visit !" 

Chapter  III. 
"  So,    so,    Mademoiselle    Adele,"    said 
Monsieur  Lagarde,   "  have  you  got  my 
fifteen  livres?" 

"  There  they  are,  Monsieur  Lagarde, 
and  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  be  much  obliged 
to  you." 

"  Obliged  to  me  !" 

"  To  be  sure,  Monsieur  Lagarde,  and 
so  I  am  ;  and  I  love  you  very  much." 

"Do  you,"  said  the  withered  old 
scoimdrel,  thinking  that  his  attractive 
person  had  made  an  impression  on  the 
susceptible  heart  of  his  young  lodger. 
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"  Yes,  Monsieur  Lagarde,  although 
circumstances  will  not  permit  me  to  say 
so ;  and  although  it  would  be  very 
wrong,  and  all  that,  yet  I  do  love  you, 
Monsieur  Lagarde,  and  I  cannot  help 
telling  you  so  !" 

"  Heyday  !  heyday  !"  thought  the  old 
fool.  "Is  it  possible  the  gipsy  has  had 
the  good  sense  to  see  my  merit." 

At  this  moment  Adele,  with  a  grate- 
ful look  of  mystery  (for  the  artless  sim- 
pleton fully  believed  the  ridiculous  story 
of  Eugene),  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face, 
and  held  out  her  hand,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "I  am  acquainted  with  your  gene- 
rosity,  and  I  thank  you."  But  Lagarde, 
who  was  not  a  whit  better  than  other  men, 
and,  in  many  respects,  not  half  so  good, 
quite    misinterpreted    all   this  kindness. 

"  As  sure  as  I  live,"  thought  he,  "the 
jade  is  taken  with  me.  Well  done,  old 
Lagarde  !  I  always  knew  I  could  have 
been  a  sad  dog  among  the  girls,  had  I 
been  inclined.  Parole  d'honneur,  she 
is  an  angel !" 

With  these  thoughts  he  received  the 
hand  which  the  innocetit  and  unsuspect- 
ing young  creature  had  offered,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  while  she  had  no 
idea  of  doing  more  than  giving  it  a 
friendly  shake. 

"Adele!"  he  said,  "you  are  a  little 
angel.  I  never  knew  how  pretty  you 
were  till  this  moment.  Why,  your  eyes 
are  as  bright  as  two  louis  !" 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  Lagarde  !" 
■    "Your  lips ." 

"  Mercy  !  Monsieur  Lagarde  ;  go 
away  with  yourself,  you  wicked  crea- 
ture. I  declare  if  the  old  fool  has  not 
kissed  me.  Even  Eugene  never  did 
such  a  thing!" 

"  Eugene  ?" 

"Ay,  Eugene." 

"  What,  my  son  ?  "    - 

Adele  saw  her  mistake,  but  the  vile 
miser,  who  was  as  great  a  libertine  as  he 
was  a  fool,  and  who  understood,  in  a 
moment,  how  much  he  had  been  deceiv- 
ed in  supposing  that  Adele  loved  him 
in  any  other  way  than  as  a  daughter, 
was  in  a  fury. 

"  Morbleii/"  he  said,  "  I  will  pack  you 
out  of  the  house  this  very  day ;  and  the 
young  scoundrel  shall  go  to  the  wars.  I 
will  teach  you.  Mademoiselle  Adele, 
what  it  is  to  offend  Monsieur  Lagarde." 


Chapter  IV. 
Eugene  loved  Adele  sincerely,  and  was 
confident  of  a  requital.      His  own  mas- 
ter, with  a  handsome  independence  set- 
tled on  himself,  it  was   his  intention  to 


marry  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  he 
determined  to  expedite  the  ceremony, 
trusting  to  obtain  his  father's  pardon. 
His  impatience  was  excused  by  the 
friendless  circumstances  in  which  Adele 
was  placed.  I  must  here  mention  that 
a  predominating  sentiment  in  Eugene's 
heart  was  love  for  his  father.  Not  all 
the  manifold  and  gross  faults  of  liis 
parent  could  overcome  it,  and  he  was 
always  striving  to  conceal  his  weakness 
and  vices.  It  was  with  this  feeling  that 
he  had  invented  the  story  of  the  fifteen 
livres,  which  the  reader  has  long  before 
understood  were  presented  out  of  his 
own  purse. 

After  Monsieur.  Lagarde  had  gone 
from  Adele,  Eugene  went  to  her  apart- 
ment, but  finding  it  unoccupied  and 
locked,  returned  to  his  own,  where  he 
resolved  to  wait  and  watch  her  re-appear- 
ance. She  had  gone  out  for  half  an 
hour,  resolved  to  remain  no  longer  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  Monsieur  La- 
garde. Ah,  unhapy  Adele.  How  much 
misery  may  grow  up  against  one  in  half 
an  hour ! 

Eugene  sat  at  his  window  on  the  alert. 
The  stairs,  which  mounted  from  the 
ground  into  this  lofty  part  of  the  build- 
ing, ran  in  a  spiral  course,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  visible  at  the  window  of  each 
story  through  which  they  passed  in  their 
ascent.  While  the  lover  was  on  the  gui 
vive  for  the  return  of  his  Adele,  he  ob- 
served the  form  of  a  man,  muffled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  recognition  im- 
possible, slowly  and  cautiously  mounting 
the  steps.  He  gave  him  but  a  passing 
thought,  as  his  mind  was  fully  occupied 
with  affairs  much  more  interesting  to 
himself,  and  he  concluded  that  the  un- 
known would  stop  in  some  of  the  lower 
stories.  This,  however  he  did  not  do, 
but  continued  mounting  and  mounting, 
till  Eugene  caught  his  figure  even  as 
high  as  the  seventh  window,  and  at  last 
beheld  him  upon  the  very  floor  of  his 
own  apartment. 

"  This  is  very  singular  !"  he  thought, 
"  I  will  keep  an  eye  on  my  friend!" 

Concealing  himself,  therefore,  from 
observation,  in  a  way  which  did  not  in- 
tercept his  own  view,  he  began  to  enter- 
tain a  somewhat  livelier  interest  in  the 
proceeding.  The  intruder  passed  the 
doors  of  all  the  rooms  till  he  came  to 
Adele's,  and  there  he  paused.  Eugene 
was  breathless.  There  was  no  knock, 
but  the  mart,  stealthily  opening  the  door, 
entered  and  remained  there  a  minute, 
when  he  re-appeared  and  prepared  again 
to  descend. 
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"  Oil,  heavens  !"  murmured  Eugene, 
''  is  it  possible !  A  stranger  in  the  room 
jf  Adele,  and  with  a  false  key  !" 

A  bitter  pang  of  jealousy  shot  across 
(lis  bosom.  Was  Adele  faithless  ?  Was 
that  heavenly  innocence  merely  assumed? 
Maddened  with  fury,  he  resolved  to 
gursue  the  stranger  and  demand  an  ex- 
planation. Acordingly,  he  sprang  down 
the  stairs.  Adele,  wl)o  was  ascending, 
called  him  with  her  innocent  voice,  but 
he  cast  on  her  a  look  of  stern  indignation. 
The  incognito  had  reached  the  lowest 
flight.  Eugene  laid  his  hand  fiercely  on 
his  shoulder,  and  cried — 

•'  Monsieur,  you  are  a  villain  !"  The 
stranger  let  fall  his  mantle. 

"  del!"  cried  Eugene.   "  My  father!" 


Chapter  V. 
There  are  many  impatient  people  in  the 
world,  but  few  are  more  so  than  a  young 
lover,  on  the  way  to  reconciliation,  after 
a  first  quarrel  with  his  mistress.  Eugene 
knew  he  had  cast  on  Adele  a  look  inex- 
cusably savage  ;  and  he  also  knew,  partly 
by  Intuition  and  partly  by  the  change  he 
had  observed  in  her  face,  that  it  must 
have  almost  broken  her  heart.  He 
reached  her  door  in  a  fever  of  inquietude 
and  shame.     It  was  locked  on  the  inside. 

«  Adele  !" 

No  answer. 

"  Dearest  Adele !" 

Still  no  answer. 

"  Adele  !  I  implore — I  entreat — dear, 
sweet  Adele !" 

He  placed  his  ear  close  to  the  door  and 
listened.  A  suppressed  sob  readied  him. 
She  was  weeping.  It  drove  him  to  dis- 
traction. 

"  Adele,  I  will  fling  myself  out  of  the 
window  if  you  don't  open  the  door  this 
instant  !" 

The  window  was  nine  stories  high,  and 
the  ground  was  paved  with  stone.  Adele 
opened  the  door. 

She  turned  away  her  head  as  he  en- 
tered. Her  face  was  buried  in  a  snowy 
handkerchief,  perfumed  with  rose-water. 
Her  little  bosom  heaved  with  grief,  and 
her  lover  was  at  her  feet  a  minute  before 
either  of  them  could  speak  a  syllable. 

It  requires,  however,  but  few  circum- 
volutions for  two  such  young  people  to 
be  reconciled  together.  Words  are  use- 
less when  wishes  are  the  same. 

"  Adele  !"  said  Eugene. 

"Eugene!"  replied  Adele. 

And  the  whole  aflair  was  settled. 
This  is  a  worthy  example  now  for  foolish 
litigants. 

"  How  could  you,"  at  length  sobbed 


Adele,  putting  back  the  curls  from  his 
handsome  face. 

"  I  was  distracted,"  answered  Eugene, 
with  her  little  hand  in  both  his  own,  and 
pressed  sometimes  to  his  lips,  sometimes 
to  his  bosom. 

"  You  hate  me,"  she  said,  half  smiling. 

"  Yes,  Adele,  I  hate  you  with  all  my 
heart." 

Thus,  without  having  said  a  word 
about  the  ferocious  look  which  he  had 
cast  on  her  when  they  met  on  the  stairs, 
and  which  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
grief  and  their  quarrel,  they  were  better 
friends  than  ever.  Indeed,  not  only  was 
the  look  forgotten,  but  Eugene  had  al- 
lowed tlie  whole  incident  of  his  curious 
rencontre  with  his  father  to  slip  from  his 
memory.  He  forgot  his  clandestine  en- 
trance into  her  chamber.  He  forgot  the 
false  key.  He  forgot  every  thing  but 
Adele  ! 

»  »  *  »  • 

"  Eugene,  had  you  not  better  wait 
awhile  ?" 

"  JVait,  Adele  ?  I  do  not  understand 
you !" 

"  Are  you  not  rash  in  disobeying  your 
father,  and  marrying  me  without  his 
consent?" 

"  Can  you  ask,  Adele?" 

"  Perhaps  when  we  are  married  you 
will  tire  of  me?" 

"  Adele,  if  my  existence  were  length- 
ened for  ever  ;  if  we  were  both  immoital, 
and  you  were  by  my  side,  I  could  spend 
all  eternity  just  so,  looking  into  your 
eyes." 

"  Could  you,  Eugene?" 

"  I  swear  !" 

"  All  eternity,  Eugene?" 

"  Yes,  if  there  could  be  two  eternities 
— twenty — nay,  a  million,  I  would  never 
wish  one  instant  to  wander  from  your 
side." 

"  And  will  vou  never  quit  me?" 

"  Never  !" 

"  For  the  cafes  —  the  operas  —  the 
wars?"' 

"  Never  !" 

"  For  other  women  ?" 

"  Adele,  I  will  never  leave  you  !" 

As  he  spoke  he  found  himself  with  a 
rude  hand  thrust  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  apartment.      He  looked  up. 

"  Diable!  my  father  again  !" 

"  Ay,  you  vagabond  I  Have  I  caught 
you  at  last?     Come  in,  gentlemen." 

"  Dieu.'"  shrieked  Adele,  turning  pale 
as  two  stern  gens  d'armes,  with  muskets 
at  their  shoulders,  entered  at  the  signal. 

"Which?"  demanded  one  of  the 
guards  with  military  brevity. 
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"The  woman. —  off  with  her — to  a 
dungeon.  We  will  see,  mademoiselle, 
what  comes  of  offending  Monsieur  La- 
garde. " 

"  Merciful  heaven  !  have  pity  on  me !" 
said  Adele,  with  clasped  hands  and  qui- 
vering lips.     "  Dear  Eugene,  save  me!" 

Thegens  d'armes  had  now  approached, 
and  laying  each  a  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
said : 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  must  come  with 
us." 

"  Oh,  save  me !"  was  all  the  terrified 
and  shrieking  girl  could  utter. 

But  Eugene  was  already  at  her  side. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  cried,  "have  a  care 
what  you  do.  Release  that  young  lady. 
She  is  my  wife." 

"  Sacre  —  Ecoutez  !  "  exclaimed  old 
Lagarde,  in  a  double  fury,  "  his  wife  !" 

"  She  is  the  loveliest  and  purest  angel 
that  ever  breathed,  and  could  not  have 
merited  arrest.  There  must  be  some 
mistake.  For  heaven's  sake,  spare  her 
and  me  this  agony,  and  leave  her  till  the 
mystery  is  cleared!" 

His  pale  face,  his  deep  agitation, 
seemed  to  touch  the  soldiers,  who  looked 
toward  Lagarde  for  directions. 
-  "  Away  with  her  to  prison — let  her 
die ! "  cried  the  hard-hearted  wretch. 
"  She  has  robbed  me  I  I  swear  it !  Drag 
her  away !" 

"Almighty  powers!  my  father!" 
cried  Eugene,  now  white  as  death. 
"  Adele  rob  ?  My  sweet,  trembling  Adele 
a  robber?    You  are  mad  !" 

"  No,  no,  my  son  ;  it  is  r/ou  who  are 
mad  !  This  wicked  and  artful  girl  has 
turned  your  head.  I  tell  you  she  lias 
robbed  me  of  a  valuable  watch  !" 

"Ridiculous!  monstrous!"  cried  Eu- 
gene. 

"  I  know  she  is  the  culprit.  I  see 
guilt  written  in  her  face.  The  robbery 
has  been  just  committed.  I  authorize 
the  officers  of  justice  to  search  the  room." 

"  Lean  on  me,  my  sweet  Adele— this 
is  some  dreadful  mistake!" 

"  It  is  a  dream !"  said  Adele  wildly. 

The  men  continued  the  search.  Their 
large,  unclean  hands,  threw  rudely  about 
the  few  delicate  articles  of  clothing  which 
she  had  carefully  arranged  in  her  drawers. 

"  Search  on,  ruffians!"  cried  Eugene. 
"  When  you  find  what  you  look  for  in 
Adele  s  possession,  I  will  acknowledge 
her  guilt." 

A  sudden  exclamation  burst  from  all 
the  circle.  The  watch,  which  had  been 
carefully  concealed  in  a  corner,  was  de- 
tected, and  a  soldier  held  it  up  glittering 
to  the  light. 


"  Adele !"  cried  Eugene,  starting  from 
her  with  horror. 

The  beautiful  girl  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven — 

"  Oh,  my  beloved  parents,  I  rejoice 
that  you  are  in  the  grave  !" 

Then,  without  looking  at  Eugene  or 
his  father,  with  a  haughty  motion  to 
proceed,  she  said : 

"  Soldiers,  I  am  ready — come — to  the 
dungeon !" 


Chapter  VL 
I  do  not  know  which  tormented  Eu- 
gene the  most,  the  idea  that  the  tender 
Adele  was  in  prison,  or  that  he  had  be- 
trayed to  her,  at  their  parting,  his  mo- 
mentary belief  in  her  guilt.  He  had 
attempted  in  vain  to  gain  admission  to 
her.  That  miserable  pleasure  was  de- 
nied him.  He  pictured  her  delicate 
form  amid  the  rude  furniture  of  a  dun- 
geon ;  her  beautiful  eyes  seeking  tbo 
heavens  through  the  bars  of  a  grate  I 
window;  her  delicious  little  person  suf- 
fering from  sorrow  and  neglect ;  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears ;  her  cheek  pale  ; 
her  midnight  sleep  broken  with  horrid 
dreams.  The  thought  was  intolerable. 
He  paced  to  and  fro  in  his  apartment ; 
he  pressed  his  hands  against  his  throb- 
bing, burning  temples ;  he  dashed  away 
the  tears  from  his  streaming  lashes.  He 
was  in  agony  —  in  despair.  Now  her 
light  step  seemed  to  reach  his  ear.  Now 
he  heard  her  soft,  innocent  voice ;  now 
her  happy  laugh  broke  his  revery  :  and, 
again,  he  started  as  he  saw  her,  as  she 
had  last  appeared;  her  face  pallid;  her 
hair  loose  ;  her  brow  stern  and  desperate, 
and  her  sweet  lips  pronouncing,  "  Sol- 
diers, I  am  ready  !  Come — to  the  dun- 
geon !" 

"  I  am  the  greatest  scoundrel  alive  !" 
he  said,  "  to  have  even  for  a  inoment 
been  startled  with  this  atrocious  accusa- 
tion !  What  if  appearances  are  against 
her  !  The  watch  might  have  been  left 
there  by  chance.  What !  Adele  ?  Oh  ! 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  impossible  I 
This  is  the  second  time,  too,  I  have  sus- 
pected her  angelic  nature.  I  was  such 
a  fool  as  to  find  alarm  in  the  stranger 
who  entered  her  room,  and  whom  I 
afterward  discovered  to  be  my  own 
father.  A  pretty  rival !  my  father /'' hti 
reiterated  with  a  sudden  start,  of  as  much 
horror  as  that  which  he  gave  when  the 
watch  was  found  in  Adele's  drawer,  for 
a  new  and  diabolical  suspicion  now 
flashed  upon  him  !  "  The  stranger — my 
father — the  mantle — the  false  key  — I  sec 
it   all— I   see   it   all — fool— fool— that  I 
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have  been — oh  Adele — oh  my  father!" 
stunned  by  the  violence  of  his  conflicting 
emotions,  the  distracted  youth  fell  upon 
the  floor  senseless.  A  alarm  was  acci- 
dentally given,  and  old  Lagarde  was 
summoned. 

This  wretch,  among  all  his  vices,  loved 
his  son,  and  was  frightened  at  the  ra- 
vages anguish  had  already  made  upon 
him.  He  came  to  the  bed-side  of  Eu- 
gene, and  endeavoured  to  sooth  his  dis- 
tress. 

"  My  father,"  said  Eugene,  when  they 
were  quite  alone,  "  it  is  in  vain.  I  wish 
I  were  dead,  and  I  soon  shall  be,  if 
Adele  is  not  released." 

"  Pshaw  !  You  make  me  sick.  Adele, 
indeed!  the  artful  little  thief;  let  her 
perish.      She  is  unworthy  of  you  !" 

*'  Have  a  care,  Sir  ;"  cried  Eugene.  "  I 
know  her  innocence.  I  know  who  placed 
the  watch  in  her  apartment.  I  saw  i/ou 
enter  and  leave  it  tliere  !" 

"  My  son,  bon  Dieu  !"  said  the  father, 
now  in  his  turn,  frightened  almost  to 
death,  "wil^you  betray  me?  I  shall  pe- 
rish on  the  scaffold !"' 

"  No,   my  father,   Eugene  will   never 
betray  the  parent  who  gave  him  being !" 
"  Pledge  me  your  sacred  word  !" 
"  I   swear  !    but  if  Adele  be  not  ac- 
quitted at  once,  I  myself  shall  die  !" 

"  What  can  I  do?"  cried  the  unfeeling 
father.  "  Had  I  known  your  attach- 
ment was  so  serious  before  I  had  this 
hateful  girl  arrested,  I  could  have  saved 
her.  But  now  I  cannot — it  is  impossi- 
ble, unless  I  sacrifice  myself — whicli  you 
can  hardly  ask  me  to  do." 

"  Yes,  there  is  one  other  course,"  said 
Eugene. 

"  Wiiat  is  it  ?     I  vow  I  can  see  none." 
"  You  will  learn  it  in  time.      At  pre- 
sent I  am  weary,  and  would  sleep." 

Tlie  old  man  bade  his  son  adieu,  and 
thinking  the  affair  would  yet  blow  over 
as  he  liad  at  first  intended,  he  left  him  to 
his  slumbers. 

Chapieu  VII. 
The  court  was  assembled,  and  the  hour 
arrived  for  the  trial  of  Adele.  She  was 
brought  before  the  judges.  Although 
iier  imprisonment  had  been  but  of  a  few 
days,  the  most  alarming  change  was  vi- 
sible in  her  countenance.  The  disgrace 
and  danger  of  her  situation  had  broken 
iier  heart,  and  she  seemed  ready  for  the 
grave.  She  was  dressed  in  robes  of 
white,  and  her  long  black  hair  fell  unre- 
strained about  her  neck  and  shoulders. 
Yet,  through  the  negligence  of  her  attire, 
and  the  paleness  and  emaciation  of  her 


face,  she  was  still  so  strikingly  beautiful, 
as  to  occasion  a  general  interest  in  her 
favour.  She  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
transaction  —  offered  no  explanation  — 
accused  no  one — answered  such  questions 
as  she  knew  how  to  answer,  without  he- 
sitation, and  made  no  complaint.  She 
seemed,  indeed,  resigned  to  utter  hope- 
lessness and  misery. 

"  Where  are  your  friends,  young 
girl?"  asked  one  of  the  judges  compas- 
sionately. 

"  I  have  no  friends." 
"  Did  you  live  with  your  parents?" 
"  My  parents  are  dead." 
"  But  was  it  not  represented  that  you 
had  been  on  the  point  of  marriage?" 
"  I  was." 

"And  where  is  your  lover,  then?" 
"  I  do  not  know!" 
"  Wliat !     Has  he  abandoned  you  ?" 
"  I  believe  he  has  abandoned  me." 
"What  was  his  name?" 
"  Eugene,"   she  said,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears. 

"  Ah  !  Eugene,  I  suppose  my  poor 
girl,  is  all  his  name  to  you  ;  but  it  would 
be  difficult  for  us  to  track  him  out,  in 
such  a  place  as  Paris,  without  some  other 
cognomen." 

"  His  name  is  Eugene  Lagarde," 
cried  the  old  father,  who,  with  a  singular 
inexorableness,  had  come  to  give  evi- 
dence, and  confirm  the  ruin  of  his  victim. 
"  Your  name  is  Lagarde,  also ;  is  it 
not  ?" 
"It  is." 

"  Are  you  related?" 
"  He  is  my  son." 

"  And  why  has  he  deserted  this  un- 
happy being  at  such  a  fearful  extremity. 
It  looks  mysterious." 

"  I  suppose,  your  lordship,  that  he  is 
ashamed  of  having  been  attached  to  a 
thief!" 

Adele  uttered  a  half  suppressed  shriek, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Softly,  my  good  Sir,  we  have  not 
yet  pronounced  her  guilty;  but  even  if 
she  were  so,  a  man  who  had  so  recently 
been  her  lover,  might  liave  offered  her 
some  consolation  in  this  awful  period, 
particularly  as  she  seems  quite  friendless, 
and  mai/  be  innocent." 

"  As  for  her  guilt,  your  lordship,  that  I 
know !  as  I,  myself,  found  the  watch  in 
her  apartment.  Eor  my  son,  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  taking  his  own  course,  in 
most  matters,  without  leave  asked  of  me ; 
but,  in  this  particular,  I  sliould  have 
mentioned,  that  he  is  at  home,  in  bed, 
sick,  and  perhaps  dying.  That  is  the 
reason ." 
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A  shriek  of  frightful  anguish  burst 
forth  from  the  prisoner ;  but  she  again 
shrunk  into  silence,  covering  her  face 
once  more  shudderingly  with  her  hands. 

At  this  instant  a  young  man,  very 
pale  and  agitated,  appeared  from  among 
the  crowd,  and  pressing  forward  toward 
the  judges,  commenced  speaking. 

"  My  lords,"  he  said. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  words  escaped 
his  lips,  than  Adele's  quick  ear  recog- 
nised the  loved  voice. 

"It  is  Eugene!  It  is  Eugene!"  she 
screamed,  stretching  forth  her  arms. 
"  Save  me  !   save  me  I   Eugene  !" 

Silence  being  once  more  obtained, 
Eugene  proceeded  in  what  he  intended 
to  say.  He  was  so  handsome  and  pre- 
possessing in  his  appearance,  and  had 
about  him  such  an  air  of  sincerity  and 
truth,  that  every  one  was  anxious  to  learn 
the  nature  of  his  disclosures.  His  bear- 
ing was  calm,  graceful,  and  unabashed, 
but  melancholy ;  and  his  voice,  though 
not  loud,  was  distinctly  heard  by  all  tiie 
numerous  spectators  of  this  interesting 
scene.  Adele  leaned  forward,  with  an 
eagerness  which  betrayed  how  completely 
her  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  expectation 
of  what  Eugene  was  about  to  say ;  and 
Lagarde,  who,  having  really  left  him  at 
home  upon  a  sick  bed,  was  as  much  sur- 
prised as  any  one  else,  listened,  with 
manifest  evidences  of  astonishment  and 
apprehension. 

"  My  lords !"  said  Eugene,  in  a  firm 
voice,  "  I  am  about  to  reveal  a  secret 
which  I  thought  no  hu'iian  power  could 
ever  force  from  me.  But  I  have  at 
length  made  up  my  mind  to  relate  to  you 
and  the  world  the  truth.  The  lovely 
creature  at  the  bar  before  you,  accused 
of  the  perpetration  of  this  dreadful  crime, 
is  innocent.  A  base  villain,  unable  to 
engage  and  deceive  her  pure  affections, 
devised  the  deed,  from  motives  of  re- 
venge, and  himself  concealed  the  watch 
in  her  apartment." 

"  It  is  false  !"  cried  Lagarde,  violently. 

"  It  is  true  as  heaven !"  exclaimed 
Eugene. 

Adele  clasped  her  hands  with  mute 
joy,  while  an  expression  of  ecstasy  dif- 
fused itself  over  her  countenance,  im- 
parting to  it  a  beauty  almost  angelic. 

"  Do  you  come  prepared  to  prove 
your  assertion?"  demanded  the  judge. 

"  I  do  !"  was  the  reply. 

"  He  is  insane  !"  muttered  the  father. 

"  And  upon  whom  do  you  fix  such  a 
heinous  charge!"  inquired  the  judge. 

"  Upon  mt/se/f!'  replied  Eugene.  "  / 
concealed  the  watch  in  her  apartment." 


Poor  Adele.  The  fatal  words  pierced 
her  soul  like  a  dagger.  Sincere  and  art- 
less herself^  she  was  credulous  of  all  she 
heard,  and,  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
guileless  nature,  never  doubted,  for  a 
moment,  the  truth  of  Eugene's  terrible 
assertion.  Rescued  from  despair  by  his 
sudden  appearance  in  court,  and  his  pub- 
lic declaration  of  her  innocence,  she  had 
been  borne  at  once  from  the  darkest 
wretchedness  to  the  most  bevvildering 
joy,  from  which  the  fatal  confession  had 
plunged  her  into  a  new  anguish  far  more 
intolerable  than  the  first.  One  look  of 
reproach  she  turned  upon  her  lover,  who, 
wrapped  in  Roman  ideas  of  filial  duty, 
felt  an  unnatural  power  to  bear  her  keen 
gaze.  Then  pressing  her  hand  upon 
her  forehead,  she  burst  into  a  hysteric 
laugh  and  fell  back  in  convulsions,  which 
presently  ceasing,  she  sank  into  a  state  of 
utter  insensibility.  There  is  no  sight  on 
earth  more  aflPecting  than  that  of  a  lovely 
woman  senseless  from  grief.  Eugene 
felt  it  with  tenfold  force.  He  turned 
pale,  his  lips  quivered,  his  artificial  hero- 
ism deserted  him  as  he  gazed  upon  her 
beautiful  form  inanimate  in  the  rough 
arms  of  the  officers — her  long  raven  hair 
streaming  to  the  floor — her  head  fallen 
back,  and  her  face  pallid  as  death. 

"  Adele!  Adele!"  he  cried,  struck  with 
a  mysterious  alarm  and  horror.  "  It  is 
false  ;  there  is  no  truth  in  what  I  have 
said.  Adele!  my  sweet  Adele  I  we  are 
both  innocent!" 

Alas  !  a  blow  more  heavy  and  fright- 
ful than  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven,  was 
about  to  fall  upon  the  devoted  lover.  He 
had  not  yet  ceased  invoking  her  in  a 
familiar  and  endearing  tone,  when  a 
physician,  who  had  stepped  forward  from 
the  crowd,  arose  and  said — ' 

"  My  lords,  the  unhappy  creature  has 
this  instant  expired." 

It  was  true.  Adele  was  dead.  Her 
fragile  system,  already  enervated  by 
grief  and  confinement,  had  been  unable 
to  endure  the  abrupt  revulsions  of  the 
preceding  half  hour.  The  last  words 
which  had  reached  her  ears  were  the 
avowal  of  her  Eugene,  deliberately  made 
by  his  own  lips,  that  his  views  in  address- 
ing her  had  been  base  and  deceitful,  and 
that  revenge  had  instigated  him  to  seek 
her  ruin.  The  fierce  look  which  he  had 
cast  on  her  upon  the  staircase  in  their 
residence  in  the  rue  St.  Martin,  might 
have  been  recalled,  at  this  agonizing  mo- 
ment, in  confirmation  of  his  statement. 
The  shock  was  too  much  for  her  confid- 
ing and  affectionate  natin-e.  Like  a 
poisoned  arrow  it  penetrated  her  heart. 
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She  had  cast  upon  him  one  withering 
glance  of  reproach  and  despair,  and,  long 
ere  the  poor  youth  could  undeceive  Iiis 
Adele,  she  was  cold  and  deaf  to  his  ago- 
nized repentance. 

When  the  death  of  the  prisoner  was 
ascertained  beyond  doubt,  orders  were 
given  immediately  to  convey  the  body 
from  the  court  room.  All  present  who 
easily  comprehended,  at  least  as  much  of 
the  transaction  as  that  a  beautiful  girl 
had  been  unjustly  accused  of  a  crime, 
and  her  faithful  lover  had  voluntarily 
assumed  the  guilt  in  order  to  rescue  his 
mistress,  expected,  upon  the  issuing  of 
the  order  for  the  removal  of  the  body, 
that  Eugene  would  lose  all  self  command 
in  the  paroxysms  of  despair.  They  were 
mistaken.  Eugene  was  no  common 
man.  He  saw  in  one  moment  that  every 
hope  of  his  heart,  every  prospect  connect- 
ed with  tliis  earth  was  blasted,  utterly 
and  irredeemably.  The  whole  globe  had 
nothing  to  recompense  him  for  his  beau- 
tiful and  beloved  Adele.  And  she  was 
dead!  The  appalling  extent  of  the 
calamity  aroused  all  the  hidden  energy 
of  his  character,  and  imparted  to  his 
manner  and  words  a  dignity  that  struck 
every  one  with  astonishment  and  respect. 
He  was  pale,  indeed,  as  any  face  that 
ever  lay  in  a  coffin  ;  but  his  step  and 
gesture  were  firm  and  noble,  his  voice 
low,  but  distinct  and  clear.  He  made  a 
motion  with  his  hand,  countermanding 
the  order  for  removal  just  uttered  by  the 
judge;  and  no  one,  not  even  the  judge 
himself,  seemed  to  remember  the  inap- 
propriateness  of  such  an  interference  in 
a  court  of  justice,  or  to  feel  inclined  to 
dispute  his  wishes.  So  eloquent  and 
awful  is  calm  despair.  Every  eye  was  on 
him.  His  vile  father  had  shrank  tremb- 
ling into  a  corner,  himself  terrified 
almost  to  stone. 

"My  lords,"  said  Eugene,  "deign  to 
grant  me  one  request.  May  I  know 
whether  I  am  a  prisoner?" 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  dis- 
miss you,"  said  the  judge,  in  a  tone  of 
firmness,  but  also  of  deep  commisera- 
tion. "  You  stand  here  the  avowed  per- 
petrator of  a  crime  for  which  you  are 
amenable  to  this  tribunal.  Without  far- 
ther evidence  and  examination,  you 
must,  of  course,  remain  in  custody." 

"  I  shall  not  be  permitted  to  follow — 
to  follow — Adele!" 

The  judges  consulted  together,  and 
decided  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  would  be  but  indulging  an  excess  of 
despair,  useless  as  well  as  dangerous,  and 
that  he  must  therefore  permit  the  butly 
lo  !)e  immediately  borne  away. 


Eugene  turned  toward  the  form  of  his 
lost  Adele.  It  lay  upon  a  table  already 
stretched  in  the  stiff  frigidity  of  death. 

"  May  I  not  then,  before  I  lose  all  sight 
of — may  I  not  take  one — one  look — " 

"  No,"  replied  the  judge,  fearful  of 
betraying  the  emotion  which  began  to 
rise  rapdly  in  the  breasts  of  every  one 
present,  as  well  as  his  own. 

Eugene  stood  over  the  body  of  his 
Adele.  The  motionless  and  marble  face 
was  turned  toward  him,  but  unsmilingly 
and  stark.  Her  light  laugh  no  longer 
met  his  ear.  Her  sweet  glance  no  lon- 
ger thrilled  his  soul.  Her  perfect  hands 
lay,  like  those  of  a  waxen  image,  crossed 
upon  her  bosom.  That  bosom  heaved 
not.  A  wandering  tress  had  fallen  over 
her  forehead.  Eugene  put  it  back,  ten- 
derly, with  his  fingers.  He  seemed  fear- 
ful of  awaking  her  from  a  gentle  slum- 
ber ;  and,  as  if  forgetfully  under  the 
influence  of  this  idea,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  deep,  silent  perusal  of  her  still 
lovely  face,  he  said  in  a  whisper,  to  the 
attendants  in  waiting — 

"  Now — take  her — softly — away  !" 

Through  the  profound  stillness,  the 
motions  of  the  men  lifting  the  sweet 
burden  were  heard  with  strange  distinct- 
ness, and  their  trampling  feet  sounded, 
each  step  less  audibly  in  the  distance, 
till  they  died  away. 

Eugene  Lagarde  was  alone  and  a 
prisoner. 

Years  passed  away — Adele  was  for- 
gotten by  all  but  one.  The  fiendish 
guilt  of  old  Lagarde  was  never  disco- 
vered. The  world  was  nothing  to  Eu- 
gene without  Adele.  He  reiterated  his 
confession  of  the  crime,  and  was  sent  to 
the  galleys.  The  young  and  the  happy 
will  scarcely  believe  that  "  this  old  world" 
is  full  of  similar  scenes. 

T.    S.    FAV. 


NOTICE  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

VILLIERS:     A   TALE  OF  THE   LAST   CENTURY. 

This  is  an  historical  novel,  lately  pub- 
lished. The  publishers  would  have  done 
well  to  have  employed  some  judicious  in- 
dividual to  curtail  it  of  its  proportions ; 
inasmuch,  as  a  very  simple  story  is 
swelled  out  to  the  inordinate  length  of 
three  octavo  volumes,  and  three  or  foin- 
chapters  are  occupied  in  the  discussion  of 
absurd  metaphysics,  and  vain  and  frivo- 
lous conversations  between  people  of  wit 
and  fashion  about  town. 

The  period  illustrated  by  this  novel,  is 
the  thirty  years  wliich  intervened  be- 
tween the  tno  cd'orts  of  the  House  of 
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Stuart  to  regain  possession  of  tlieir  for- 
feited throne — comprising  a  portion  of 
the  regency  of  Orleans,  during  a  part  of 
the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  the  conspi- 
racy of  Cellamare  to  deprive  Orleans  of 
the  regency,  and  the  campaign  of  Det- 
tingen. 

The  hero  is  a  Mr.  Villiers,  whose 
father  occupies  the  first  four  or  five  chap- 
ters of  the  novel,  and  is  put  hors  du  com- 
bat in  order  to  enable  his  son  to  appear 
on  the  stage.  His  adventures,  as  usual, 
are  contingent  upon  a  substituted  will,  a 
match  opposed  by  the  parents  of  the  lady, 
sundry  duels  and  battles,  and  a  most  in- 
geniously developed  charge  of  murder, 
from  the  consequences  of  which  he  is 
liberated  by  the  personal  appeal  of  the 
heroine  to  George  the  Second,  after  tlie 
manner  of  Jeannie  Deans  to  that  mo- 
narch's queen.  With  the  drawbacks 
above  alluded  to,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
book  would  sell. 

We  will  afford  a  few  specimens  of  the 
author's  method.  The  first  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  Philip  d'Orleans,  Regent  of 
France  (the  profligate  ancestor  of  the 
present  king  of  that  realm).  Lord  Stair 
the  English  ambassador,  and  Dubois  the 
minister  of  Orleans.  The  Earl  of  Stair 
has  just  obtained  a  clue  to  the  plans  of 
the  Spanish  parly,  and  hastens  to  the 
Palais  Royal,  to  disclose  them  to  the 
party  most  interested. 

"  Languid  and  nerveless,  with  a  brain 
still  wrung  by  the  last  night's  excess, 
and  a  countenance  the  true  index  of  his 
wild  and  dissolute  life,  Orleans,  attended 
by  a  numerous  suite,  was  going  through 
the  form  of  listening  to  various  uninte- 
resting details  and  requests,  when  the 
British  ambassador  arrived  at  the  Palais 
Royal.  It  was  late,  and  several  impor- 
tunates  had  been  already  dismissed  un- 
satisfied, yet,  strange  anomaly,  not  dis- 
pleased. A  set  of  gentlemen  attached  to 
the  young  king's  establishment  had  pa- 
tiently awaited  their  turn,  and  were  now, 
by  their  leader  or  deputy,  urging  some 
proposition  which  Orleans  avoided.  An- 
noyed at  the  perseverance  with  which 
the  deputy  insisted  on  the  king's  right  to 
certain  privileges  that  were  not  accorded, 
the  regent  turned  delightedly  away  as 
the  Due  de  Saint  Simon  led  up  Lord 
Stair.  Glad  of  so  agreeable  an  inter- 
ruption, he  received  the  earl  with  joy  ; 
and,  speaking  to  the  Gouverneur  du  Roi, 
who  being  an  adherent  of  the  regent's, 
had,  however,  taken  no  part  in  the  pre- 
vious disquisition,  said  aloud — 

"  '  Monsieur  de  Villeroi,  dismiss  your 
friends  ;   My  lord  Stair  has  need  of  a  pri- 


vate audience,  and  I  can  indulge  them  no 
farther.' 

"  The  marechal  smiled  and  obeyed. 

"'If  his  royal  highness  will  permit 
me  to  speak  one  word ,'  said  the  de- 
puty, moving  towards  Orleans. 

"  '  Not  one,  monsieur,'  interrupted  the 
regent,  impatiently. 

"  '  Then  I  must  go  to  the  king,'  ob- 
served the  other. 

"  '  Monsieur,  you  may  go  the  d — 1,' 
was  the  reply. 

"  '  Does  your  royal  highness  wish  this 
answer  to  be  recorded?'  asked  the  un- 
daunted deputy,* — an  indirect  remon- 
strance, at  which  Orleans  could  not  do 
other  than  laugh,  and,  patting  the  head 
of  the  colloquist,  he  turned  easily  on  his 
heel,  threw  an  arm  over  the  earl's 
shoulder,  and  left  the  audience-chamber. 

"  '  And  now  let  us  to  business,'  ex- 
claimed the  latter,  having  joyfully  achiev- 
ed the  demolition  of  a  well-built  reputa- 
tion ;  and,  by  comparing  notes  with  Stair, 
made  it  certain  that  the  young  and  lovely 
Marquise  de  C had  too  long  en- 
joyed the  character  of  a  saint.  What 
views  himself  might  have  encouraged  he 
did  not  venture  on  this  occasion  to  dis- 
close; nor,  indeed,  would  he  have  gone 
farther,  even  had  the  earl's  patience  not 
been  already  tried  to  the  uttermost. 

"  '  And  now  let  us  to  business.  Dubois 
has  the  nose  of  a  blood-hound  ;  but  you, 
my  lord,  have  the  eye  of  a  hawk.  Nay, 
I  do  not  mean  to  compare  you — he  stoops 
and  grovels ;  you  soar  till  it  is  time  to 
strike.' 

"  The  regent  yawned  suppressedly,  as 
Stair  took  from  his  small  portfolio  a 
packet  of  letters. 

" '  In  wliat  manner  I  have  secured 
these,'  said  he,  '  your  royal  highness 
shall  presently  know.  In  the  meantime 
let  me  explain,  that  they  are  all  Cella- 
mare's  fabrication.  Three  of  them  in- 
tended to  be  addressed  by  the  King  of 
Spain  :  the  first  to  his  cousin  of  France.' 
"  '  The  second?'  said  Orleans,  opening 
his  eyes  as  another  yawn  died  at  the  in- 
tellisence. 


*  The  regent  is  said  to  have  made  such  a  re- 
joinder on  a  similar  occasion.  The  authorines 
of  Paris,  when  wailing  officially  upon  him  at 
the  Palais  Royal,  weie  often  shocked  at  the 
Ian2;nage  lie  addressed  toward  thtm,  and  the 
more  devout  Chiistians,  scandalized  at  the  light 
and  insiilling  manner  in  which  he  treated  their 
religion  and  its  ministers— his  own  is  supposed 
to  have  troubled  him  hut  little.  One  day,  after 
making  a  niimher  of  bi«hops,  he  laughingly  said 
before  the  whole  court — "  L,es  Jansenistes  ne  ge 
plaindroni  pas,  car  je  virus  de  donner  tout  a  la 
ijrace,  et  rien  au  meiitc." 
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"  '  The  second,'  said  Stair,  '  is  to  the 
parliament  of  this  kingdom.' 

"  '  The  third  ?' 

" '  To  the  states-general,  when  they 
shall  be  assembled  ;  and  a  fourth,  ready 
manufactured,  for  these  same  States,  to 
send  forthwith  to  his  Catholic  majesty, 
praying  him  to  come  and  take  possession 
of  the  regency,  in  the  room  of  His  Royal 
Highness  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans.' 

"  '  Extremely  obliging,'  said  the  per- 
son most  interested  in  this  arrangement, 
yet  but  little  disconcerted ;  '  and  the 
manner  in  which  His  Royal  Highness 
is  to  be  disposed  of,  is  not  thought  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  mention.' 

" '  That,  I  imagine,  to  be  beyond  a 
doubt,'  said  Stair. 

" '  How  ! — think  you  they  intend  the 
Bastile  for  my  accommodation  !' 

"  *  Such  were  too  degrading  for  a 
prince  of  the  blood,'  replied  the  earl;  '  I 
fancy  you  would  scarcely  go  so  far.' 

" '  I  understand  you,'  said  Philip, 
rather  seriously,  and  taking  from  Lord 
Stair  a  list  of  about  sixty  names,  among 
which  were  several  of  the  highest  in  the 
kingdom.  'I  understand  you;  and  I 
have  yet  to  thank  these  gentlemen — ay, 
and  ladies  also,  I  perceive,  who  are  so 
particularly  anxious  for  my  welfare. 
Now,  my  lord,  by  what  means,  may  I 
ask,  did  you  obtain  this  interesting  cor- 
respondence of  my  friend  Callemare  ?' 

"  Stair  briefly  related  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  its  interception,  dwell- 
ing somewhat  longer  than  we  may  think 
necessary  on  the  arrest  of  the  banker, 
which  had  in  fact  taken  place  in  Paris, 
while  Mr.  Villiers  rode  after  his  shadow; 
the  earl  being  fully  aware,  when  he  des- 
patched him,  that  his  secretary  had  not 
the  least  chance  of  a  rencontre  with  the 
real  man. 

"  « This  shall  be  looked  to,'  said  Philip ; 
and,  ringing  a  bell,  the  Abbe  again  ap- 
peared. 

" '  You  have  more  of  those — a  port- 
manteau full,  my  lord?  Dubois,  hcarest 
thou  that?  A  trunk  full  of  treason.  My 
Lord  Stair  will  send  it ;  and  you  and  Le 
Blanc  may  feast  your  eyes  with  its  con- 
tents :  only  spare  me  any  more  plots 
to-night;  and  there  — and  there  —  and 
there  !'  concluded  he,  throwing  the  se- 
veral letters  to  the  gloating  Abbe. 
'  This  list  is  for  no  other  eyes  than  my 
own  —  as  yet,  at  least.  We  will  give 
them  a  little  grace — eh,  my  lord  ?  They 
may  repent,  and  become  good  men  and 
true.' 

"  '  And  the  women  ?'  said  Stair,  archly. 
♦' '  Oh,  they  will  doubtless  follow  the 


example  of  their  lords,'  returned  the  re- 
gent, with  a  sneer. 

"  The  conversation  again  became  light, 
and  Philip,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
gentlemen  of  the  day,  detained  Lord 
Stair  another  half  hour,  fascinated  even 
at  such  a  moment  with  the  charms  of  a 
far  more  sterling  wit  than  the  common 
trifling  of  that  which,  passing  current  for 
such,  at  every  turn  met  his  ear  during 
the  day. 

"  He  departed,  and  the  regent,  care- 
lessly depositing  in  his  pocket  the  list  of 
traitors,  rejoined  Saint  Simon  and  Vil- 
leroy.  Dubois  was  contented  to  rest  for 
some  hours  ignorant  of  the  high  names 
the  guarded  catalogue  contained,  consol- 
ing himself  with  the  anticipation  of 
Porto  Carrero's  valise,  which  would 
afford  suflficient  employ  in  the  scrutiny 
till  he  should  worm  out  of  the  Duchess 
de  Valori  the  secrets  he  full  well  knew 

would  be  confided  to  her  by  the  regent." 

*  *  •  »  * 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  London  riot  on  a  levee-day,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  sovereign  mob  on 
such  an  interesting  occasion. 

"  It  was  a  sultry  day  of  May.  The 
Life  Guards,  in  their  splendid  state  ap- 
pointments, attracted  the  general  gaze 
and  admiration  of  the  multitude ;  the 
perfection  of  man,  and  the  noble  animal 
under  him,  eclipsing  whatever  of  incon- 
gruous appeared  in  costume,  and  the 
natural  pride  of  a  Briton  shutting  out 
from  his  mind,  as  he  beheld  his  country- 
men attended  by  all  the  '  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war,'  the  contingent  ex- 
pense to  the  country  of  keeping  up  so 
gorgeous  an  array.  For  the  one,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  eye  becomes  accustomed 
to  all  things ;  and  for  the  other,  though 
never  less  inclined  to  support  a  standing 
army,  the  people  of  England  at  that 
time  had  not  the  facility  of  arriving  at 
the  true  statistics  of  the  country  which 
they  at  present  enjoy — if  enjoyment  it 
may  indeed  be  called — to  see  continually 
the  bottom  of  the  purse,  and  to  be  still 
farther  from  the  hope  of  its  being  reple- 
nished, than  were  their  great  grandsires, 
full  a  century  back. 

"  St.  James's-street  was  kept  by  a 
party  under  Whichcote  and  Villiers; 
while  two  additional  troops  were  drawn 
up  before  the  gateway  of  the  palace. 
The  police  were  a  nonentity. 

"  The  carriages  began  to  arrive,  wuh 
their  plumed  and  ornamented  inmates — 
beauty  and  youth,  and  splendour  of  ap- 
)>arel ;  and  riper  years  protecting,  not 
indiflercnt  to  display  the  while,  and  some, 
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it  miglil  be,  conscious,  that  if  repute  or 
person  claimed  not  homage,  diamonds 
and  equipage  would  exact  the  same. 

"  There  was  a  prodigious  squeeze 
within  ;  without,  coach  after  coach  swell- 
ed the  train,  and  slowly  advanced,  the 
rear  being  for  sometime  totally  immove- 
able, and  the  street  completely  blocked 
up  a  considerable  way  into  Piccadilly. 
The  caution  and  good  arrangement  of 
the  troops,  however,  kept  a  lane  clear  for 
their  own  movements,  in  case  of  need,  in 
which  a  few  files  rode  up  and  down,  with 
now  and  then  an  officer,  his  liorse's  tail 
whisking  as  he  wheeled,  at  the  pressure 
of  the  spur,  into  the  open  mouth  of  some 
unwashed  and  less  warlike  artificer.  The 
pedestrian  crowd  was  thus  early  com- 
posed of  various  grades ;  very  many  of 
the  better  sort  of  tradesmen,  and  well- 
dressed  women,  shewed  themselves  in 
different  places.  Here  and  there  a  beau 
might  be  seen,  less  careful  of  his  pockets 
than  was  his  tailor,  standing  unconsci- 
ously near  him;  the  former  armed  per- 
haps in  the  security  of  having  nothing  to 
lose,  yet  feeling  somewhat  ashamed  of 
being  seen  in  such  company.  Knots  of 
grooms  and  stable-boys  discussed  the 
points  of  the  horses,  and  the  sit  of  Which- 
cote's  jack-boot,  in  which  they  disco- 
vered a  wrinkle  too  many.  But  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  crowd  con- 
sisted of  journeymen  of  different  trades, 
and  congregated  glaziers'  boys,  who,  with 
an  eye  to  their  masters'  interest  and  their 
own  amusement,  were,  upon  the  slightest 
disposition  to  riot,  ready  with  their 
pockets  full  of  stones,  and  big  with  the 
fate  of  windows.  All,  however,  seemed 
good  humoured,  and  the  day  likely  to 
pass  off  without  excitement. 

"  Suddenly  an  open  carriage,  of  pecu- 
liar form,  containing  four  foreign  officers 
glittering  with  orders,  drove  out  of  Jer- 
myn-street,  and  attempted  to  break 
through  the  crowd.  A  simultaneous  cry 
burst  forth,  of  '  No  Germans  !'  '  No  Ha- 
noverians!' &c.  The  horses'  heads  were 
seized,  and  personal  violence  would  have 
quickly  ensued,  but  for  the  timely  inter- 
ference of  the  military,  who  made  their 
way  in  and  surrounded  the  carriage, 
backing  their  horses  again  upon  the  mob 
till  they  had  cleared  a  sufficient  space. 
Stones  and  dirt  flew  in  all  direction,  ne- 
vertheless ;  crash  went  many  windows, 
while  the  glass  fell  ringing  on  the  pave- 
ment. Villiers  informed  the  alarmed 
foreigners  that  they  had  committed  a 
breach  of  regulations  in  approaching  by 
an  interdicted  route,  which  they  were 
not  aware  of;  but  VVhichcote,  on  the  in- 


stant, resolved  to  let  them  pass,  and  the 
cavalry  escorted  their  carriage  at  a  gallop 
down  St.  James's-street,  through  a  run- 
ning fire  of  stones  and  the  fierce  accla- 
mations of  the  multitude  between  the 
lines  of  troops,  who  kept  the  passage 
clear. 

*'  Whichcote  saw  them  safe  through 
the  palace-gates,  and  returned  to  his  post. 
•  No  Hanoverians  !'  continued  to  be  heard 
at  intervals  from  the  crowd — '  No  Ger- 
mans !  Let  the  king  stay  in  England, 
and  send  away  the  foreigners  !'  with  va- 
rious other  oral  demonstrations  of  an 
unquiet  spirit,  which  at  the  time  would 
have  seemed  disloyal  in  any  other  country 
than  England.  But  our  worthy  com- 
patriots love  to  speak  their  minds. 

"N  ooner  had  Whichcote  and  his 
party  imed  their  stations,  than  his 
rosy  fat  face,  with  a  few  good-humoured 
jocular  phrases,  uttered  jn  a  true  York- 
shire tone,  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  the  bystanders.  '  He's  a  right  Eng- 
lishman !'  '  Three  cheers  for  the  Life 
Guards!'  resounded  from  all  sides,  and, 
without  knowing  the  cause,  the  whole 
multitude  took  up  the  cry,  while  a  con- 
tinued and  deafening  cheer  was  heard 
from  one  end  of  St.  James's-street  to  the 
other.  It  was  said  that  the  king  turned 
pale  at  the  sound,  for  it  made  its  way  to 
the  royal  ear,  the  heat  having  occasioned 
the  windows  of  the  presence-chamber  to 
be  thrown  open — and  he,  whose  breast 
was  iron  amid  the  din  of  battle,  quailed 
at  the  apprehension  of  popular  tumult. 

"  Villiers  collected  his  party,  and  forc- 
ing a  passage  through  the  mass  at  all 
hazards,  drew  them  up  across  the  street. 
The  cries  of  the  populace  were  deafen- 
ing, but  the  young  officer  was  undiverted 
from  his  duty.  The  Life  Guards  were 
loaded  with  every  opprobrious  epithet, 
and  the  allusions  to  the  king  and  Ha- 
nover became  each  instant  more  open, 
and  more  fiercely  reiterated.  Brickbats 
and  paving  stones  flew  in  all  directions. 
The  riot  act  was  read  three  times.  The 
troops  charged  the  mob,  pistol  shots  were 
fired,  and  several  sword-cuts  dealt 
amongst  them.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
cry  of  teiror,  which  spread  rapidly  along 
from  the  distance,  and  a  rush  to  the  sides 
opened  the  passage  for  a  party  of  horse 
artillery,  which  advanced  at  a  gallop, 
halted,  was  pointed  at  the  crowd,  and 
the  lighted  matches  held  ready  :  it  was, 
however,  only  a  demonstration  ;  a  turn 
had  taken  place ;  the  unknown  or  unde- 
fined horror  of  cannon  had  its  effect;  an 
opening  was  quickly  made  by  the  mob, 
and  Thornhill,  at  the  head  of  all  the  re- 
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maining  Life  Guards,  appeared  and  filled 
up  the  vacuum.  Order  was  restored  by 
this  reinforcement,  mainly  assisted  by  the 
coming  on  of  a  thunder  storm.  The 
precincts  of  the  palace,  and  the  avenues 
leading  to  it,  were  by  degrees  cleared  of 
the  mob,  and  the  cavalry  returned  with 
drawn  swords  to  their  barracks  under  a 
torrent  of  rain,  which  gloomily  closed  in 
the  day." 

We  will  wind  up  with  the  portraiture 
of  the  costume  of  a  gentleman  of  ton, 
precisely  one  hundred  years  ago. 

"  Tlie  hair  of  Villiers  was  long,  and  of 
a  rich  brown,  lianging  in  curls  almost  to 
the  extremely  low  collar  of  his  deep 
peach-coloured  velvet  coat,  which  was 
laced  with  gold  and  lined  with  white 
silk,  and  being  cut  away  after  a  new 
fashion,  shewed  a  magnificently  embroi- 
dered waistcoat,  with  immense  flaps  and 
pockets ;  the  cuff's  of  the  coat,  large  and 
loose,  reached  about  half  way  down  the 
cambric  sleeve  of  his  under  garment, 
which  displayed  ruffles  of  curiously  fine 
lace.  His  nether  man — I  believe  this  is 
an  approved  expression — was  clothed  in 
murrey-coloured  velvet,  reaching,  by  no 
means,  so  low  as  the  knee,  and  to  meet 
this,  the  white  silk  stocking  was  con- 
tinued far  up  the  leg,  a  diess  that  was 
admirably  calculated  to  shew  to  advan- 
tage a  graceful  and  well-turned  limb. 
The  sword  hilt,  of  curious  workmanship, 
inlaid  with  gold,  the  tasselled  cane,  and 
three-cornered  hat,  with  its  cockade  and 
l)L)int-lace,  completed  the  attire." 

THE    ELEMENTS    OF    POLITE 

CONVERSATION; 

Or,  the  Proverbs  at  Fault. 

A  Miss  Isabel  Hill  has  taken  offence 
at  the  plain  garb  in  which  many  of  the 
English  proverbs  have  been  so  long  at- 
tired, and  has  dressed  them  up  in  a 
fashionable  garment  of  her  own,  suitable 
to  eyes  polite,  and  the  fastidious  refine- 
ment of  those  "  in  whose  mouths  butter 
would  not  melt,"  and  who  "  look  as  if 
they  could  not  say  bo  !  to  a  goose."  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  she  has 
spoiled  them  all  ;  but,  as  she  has  exe- 
cuted her  task  in  an  ingenious  manner, 
we  give  a  few  of  these  "  Curiosities  of 
Literature,"  and  Miss  Hill's  refinement 
upon  them. 

Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,  the 
modern  Euphuist  distils  into  "  Feathered 
bipeds  of  similar  plumage  will  live  gre- 
gariously !" 

For  Uliat  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  never 
comeout  of  the  flesh,  the  new  phraseology 


is — "  That  which  is  engendered  in  the 
osseous  portions  of  the  frame  will  never 
be  extracted  from  its  carnal  covering  !" 

Those  ivho  live  in  a  glass-house  should 
never  throw  stones,  is  a  truism,  and  its 
application  is  still  perceptible,  in  "Those, 
the  illumining  apertures  of  whose  mes- 
suages are  vitrified,  should  never  project 
fragments  of  granite." 

There  is  an  historical  apothegm  to  the 
eflPect  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day; 
this  fact  is  communicated  to  us  by 
Miss  Hill  in  the  sonorous  period — "  The 
capital  of  the  Papal  states  was  not  con- 
structed in  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
globe." 

The  concise  adage  that  Old  birds  are 
not  caught  with  chaff,  is  sententiously  pa- 
raphrased by  the  axiom — "  Experienced 
warblers  are  rarely  made  prisoners  by  the 
husks  of  grain." 

A  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind 
horse,  is  a  circumstance  whose  verity  no 
amplification  can  weaken  ;  in  its  refined 
acceptation  we  must  express  ourselves 
thus — "  An  abrupt  inclination  of  the 
head  is  equivalent  to  a  sudden  closing  of 
the  eye,  to  a  racer  labouring  under  a 
cataract." 

That  somewhat  musty  proverb,  It's  a 
wise  child  that  knows  his  own  father,  is 
dealt  with  after  this  fashion  —  "It  is  a 
sage  infant  who  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  own  paternal  relative." 

For  The  devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is 
painted,  and  There's  no  ivashing  a  black- 
amoor white,  we  must  now  read — "  The 
infernal  being  is  not  so  sable  as  limners 
have  represented  him;"  and  "  No  ablu- 
tion will  convert  an  African  into  an 
Albino." 

Instead  of  "  When  the  cat's  aivay,  the 
mice  will  play,"  the  following  is  substi- 
tuted— "  In  the  absence  of  the  miniature 
tiger,  the  muscipular  race  will  become 
festive." 

The  thrifty  advice  given  to  house- 
wives, "  Not  to  count  their  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched,"  in  order  to  prevent  the 
disappointment  likely  to  arise  from  find- 
ing the  eggs  addled,  will  be  easily  recog- 
nised, like  an  old  friend  in  a  new  hat,  a 
large  pair  of  whiskers  and  a  little  cane — 
"  Do  not  calculate  the  number  of  your 
juvenile  poultry  before  the  process  of  in- 
cubation be  completed." 

What  a  long  tail  our  cat's  got,  must  be 
for  ever  hereafter  written  or  spoken,  ex- 
pressed or  understood,  by  these  words — 
"  In  what  a  prodigious  caudicular  ap- 
pendage our  domestic  Grimalkin  re- 
joiceth." 

The  grasping  cupidity  of  some  indivi- 
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duals  used  to  be  well  hit  off  by  the 
phrase,  Give  him  an  inch  and  lie  II  take  an 
ell ;  but  the  polished  age  now  requires  it 
to  be — "  Give  some  men  a  small  island, 
and  they  will  take  a  liquid  letter."  Our 
new  acquaintance  might  be  smothered 
by  a  mystification,  if  we  did  not  enlighten 
the  weak  understanding  of  the  reader, 
by  the  important  information  that  Inch 
is  the  name  of  a  diminutive  island  in  the 
Hebrides. 

There  is  a  saying  ratlier  more  expres- 
sive than  urbane,  we  admit,  which  goes 
the  length  of  stating  that,  One  scabby 
sheep  spoils  the  whole  Jiock.  The  coarse- 
ness of  the  phraseology  is  removed  by 
Miss  Hill,  and  the  improved  version 
thus  readeth — "  One  fleecy  animal  cuta- 
neously  infected,  will  spread  contagion 
through  the  coarser  kind  of  mill-puff." 

An  eminent  statesman  once  taunted 
his  opponents  on  a  temporary  and  par- 
tial success  in  a  parliamentary  motion, 
with  the  sneering  caution — Don't  halloo 
till  you  get  out  of  the  vjood.  What  a  pity 
that  Miss  Hill  had  not  commenced  her 
reformation ;  he  would  then  gracefully 
and  suavely  have  articulated,  "  Do  not 
exclaim  vociferously  till  you  have  passed 
beyond  the  forest." 

Every  one  to  their  taste,  as  the  old 
woman  said  luhen  she  kissed  the  cow, 
although  not  an  excuse  for  the  old  lady's 
fancy,  is,  at  all  events,  a  precedent.  The 
English  reformer  thus  combines  the 
adage  and  the  fact — "  Let  every  person 
pursue  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  as  the 
elderly  matron  observed  while  saluting 
her  vaccine  favourite." 

Put  a  beggar  on  horseback  and  he'll  ride 
to  the  devil,  is  a  pungent  sarcasm  on  all 
parvenus  and  upstarts.  In  future,  when 
you  wish  to  make  a  personal  allusion  of 
this  sort,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
observe,  with  the  politeness  and  elegance 
of  Mr.  Boatswain  Chucks,  "  An  eques- 
trian mendicant  will  journey  toward  the 
realms  of  his  Satanic  majesty." 

Gastronomy  and  gourmands  are  much 
indebted  to  the  savoury  caution,  that  too 
many  cooks  will  spoil  the  broth — it  smacks 
of  the  kitchen,  however,  and  is  equally 
evident  in  the  modern  reading.  "  Too 
great  a  number  of  culinary  assistants  may 
impair  the  flavour  of  the  consominee." 

Who  could  recognize  the  maxim,  a 
rolling  stone  gathers  iio  moss,  as  exhorta- 
tory  to  steadiness  in,  "  A  pebble  in  a 
state  of  circumvolution  acquires  not  the 
lichens  of  mural  vegetation  !" 

A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  is  a  short  ho- 
mily calculated  to  check  the  arrogance 
of  high  rank.     The  derogatory  axiom  is 


modernized  by,  "  Royalty  may  be  con- 
templated with  impunity  even  by  a  feline 
quadruped." 


A  LESSON    OFF    GIBRALTAR, 

BY    AN    OCTAGENARIAN. 

"  There  is  theme  for  comment  in  the 
passing  away  of  a  minute,"  said  the  ven- 
erable parent  closing  his  heavy  book. 

It  was  the  second  day  of  a  dead  calm 
between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The 
sky  bent  over  them  with  a  clearness  that 
seemed  unnatural.  On  its  vast  arch  not 
a  cloud,  not  a  bar  was  to  be  seen,  and 
the  rose-tint,  paling  from  the  horizon 
upward  into  a  pure  pearl,  lay  like  the 
hue  on  the  inner  curve  of  a  sea-shell. 

"  A  theme  for  comment  !"  echoed  the 
youth,  archly  ;  "  a  theme  for  congratu- 
lation rather  !  and  I  find  nothing  more 
remarkable  in  it  than  that  it  should  go 
so  slowly.  I  have  read  myself  almost  to 
death.  I  am  dying  to  go  on  shore,  and 
each  hour  seems  longer  than  the  last. 
What  wonder  do  you  find,  my  dear  father, 
in  the  thought  of  so  dull  a  thing  as 
a  minute,  in  a  calm,  too,  at  sea?" 

"  There  is  wonder,  my  son,"  replied 
the  sire,  "  in  all  things  to  one  who 
thinks ;  but  in  none  more  than  the  com- 
ing on  and  the  rolling  away  of  time." 

The  boy  bent  an  inquiring  look  on 
the  face  of  his  companion. 

"  Why,  think,  Albert,  what  it  is — this 
time — this  viewless  mystery  which  we 
talk  of — which  we  feel — whose  footsteps 
are  printed  everywhere.  Hold  your 
watch.  Observe  the  rising  and  disap- 
pearance of  a  minute.  Look  !  it  flies 
— it  lessens — the  little  hand  points  its 
course — there — it  has  gone  for  ever — 
and  with  it  all  the  incidents  throughout 
this  vessel — throughout  the  world — all 
which,  throughout  endless  space,  have 
occurred  within  its  narrow  limits.  To 
some  it  has  been  the  beginning  ;  to  some 
the  end  of  life.  It  has  destroyed  fami- 
lies— wrecked  ships — changed  the  fate  of 
armies  and  nations.  It  is  laden  with 
tears  and  blood — love  and  hate — hope 
and  despair.  With  what  opposite  feel- 
ings have  men  marked  its  transit !  By 
some  it  was  hailed  with  joy — by  some 
cursed  in  agony.  How  can  I  reflect 
upon  even  such  an  event  as  the  passing 
away  of  a  minute,  without  serious 
thoughts,  when  every  minute  rolls 
through  the  world  with  such  a  vast 
principle  of  change  and  revolution," 

"  True — true,"  said  Albert.  "  How 
strange  it  is  that  you  should  see  so  much 
in  that  in  which  1  saw  nothing!'' 
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"  You  have  entered  into  a  garden  in 
the  morning." 

"  Yes,  my  father." 

"And  beheld  the  rose-bush  with  its 
unadorned  leaves,  yet  light  from  the 
weight  of  any  flower." 
"Yes,  my  dear  father." 
"  You  have  also  seen,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  the  young  bud  forming  on  the 
stem,  then  swelling  with  its  strange  little 
burden— then  unfolding  the  new-born 
blossom,  glittering  with  dew,  exhaling 
fragrance,  full  of  tender  tints  and  ex- 
quisite  beauty." 

"  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  so  beauti- 
ful as  flowers,"  said  the  boy  with  a 
thoughtful  air,  "  »vhen  we  can  cease 
from  our  sports,  and  sit  down,  alone,  and 
look  at  them." 

"You  have  afterwards  beheld  this 
sweet  rose  fade  and  fall — its  leaves 
withered — its  perfume  gone — its  tender 
graces  scattered  on  the  ground." 

"  I  have  often  wondered  why  the 
flowers  should  fade." 

"  Again,  my  son,  you  have  beheld  the 
robin,  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  come 
with  his  mate  to  tlie  old  tree  by  our 
window  at  home,  and  there  build  a  nest. 
In  a  short  time  bright  eggs  lie  in  it. 
Then  you  may  hear  the  callow  young 
cry  for  food,  and  the  loving  parents  flut- 
tering around  their  offspring." 

"  Ay,  father,  I  have  watched  those 
little,  tiny  creatures  till  they  grew  to 
strength,  and  came  out  among  the  bran- 
ches, and  then  went  hopping  along  the 
grass  and  cliirping  in  the  wood." 

"  And    by    and    by,"    continued    the 
father,  "  tliese   birds  and   all   the   others 
whicii  fill  the  forest,  are  gone  ;  and  other 
birds   build   nests,   and   warble   in  their 
place.      What  has  brought  this  change?" 
"  Time,  father." 
"  And  what  is  this  time?" 
"  It  is — I  cannot  tell  :  but  I  see  that 
it  is  something  wonderful  by  its  effects 
upon  tlie  birds  and  flowers." 

"  And  can  you  now  fancy  all  the  birds 
and  all  the  flowers  in  the  world  coming 
and  going  with  every  year — displacing 
each  other  by  millions — like  the  Waves 
of  the  sea?" 

"  Wonderful  time  !"  said  Albert,  "  I 
never  thought  of  this  before." 

"  But  you  have  not  imagined  half  its 
power.  Under  its  influence,  ijoii  are 
even  as  a  flower.  All  mankind  just  so 
bud  and  bloom — fade  and  fall — and 
whole  generations  of  beings  like  you  and 
me  pass  away  like  those  birds  of  theforest." 
"  I  always  knew  this,"  said  Albert, 
"but  I  w^ycr felt  it  before." 


"  Let  me  suppose,"  said  the  father, 
"  that  you  stood  on  the  top  of  yonder 
high  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Let  me  sup- 
pose that  this  strait  was  flowing  out 
through  yonder  gates,  and  that  all  hu- 
man beings  and  human  things  were 
borne  by  you,  and  then  swallowed  be- 
hind yon  horizon  in  a  dark  whirlpool. 
And  yet  that  you  should  behold  all  these 
people,  carelessly  pursuing  their  giddy 
pleasures — singing,  dancing  and  laugh- 
ing— and  never  reflecting  upon  the  ap- 
proaching crisis  whicli  all  knew  and  all 
forgot." 

"  Such  a  sight,  you  would  say,  do 
we  all  present  as  Time  bears  us  on  to 
death." 

"  People  will  tell  you  this  is  common- 
place. It  can  never  be  so  to  those  who 
comprehend  it  ;  but  let  us  reflect  a  little 
farther.  Generation  after  generation 
are  ever  fleeting  away  and  swallowed  up 
in  the  whirlpool — but  the  places  where 
they  moved — the  objects  which  they 
have  used  and  fancied  their  own — the 
edifices  they  have  reared,  remain,  and 
history  retains  the  memory  of  them  and 
of  their  actions.  To  the  student,  who 
peruses  its  pages  in  the  closet,  it  is  full 
of  wonder.  He  becomes  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  beings  whom  he  has 
never  seen,  whom  he  can  never  see. 
How  strange  that  man  should  thus  battle 
Time.  That  he  should  read  what  Time 
has  endeavoured  to  snatch  from  him. 
We  have  remarked  the  gliding  away  of 
a  minute.  Before  we  thought  of  that 
little  experiment,  yonder  gigantic  rock 
was  standing.  The  moment  rolled. 
There  yet  it  stands. 

"  Assuredly,"  said  the  boy,  with  a 
smile. 

"  You  smile.  See,  now,  how  our  mind 
is  chained  and  mastered  by  habit.  How 
custom  makes  things  commonplace,  aid 
how  eternal  truths  may  astound,  when 
not  frequently  the  subjects  of  our  medi- 
tations. Lift  your  mind,  and  from  the 
small  compass  of  a  minute  extend  it  to 
a  year." 
"  Well." 

"To  fifty  years." 
"Well." 

"  To  a  hundred — before  you — before 
they  who  bore  you — existed." 

"  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  world 
before  our  existence." 

"Life  has  made  us  so  familiar  with 
light,  air,  the  globe,  the  sky,  that  they 
seem  almost  a  part  of  us.  The  stars 
ever  burning  above  our  heads  have  been 
associated  with  so  many  of  our  lonely 
reflections ;  the  spring  has  so  often  blown 
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upon  us  its  breath  of  pleasure — we  have 
rejoiced  so  in  the  beauty  of  nature — all 
these  have  been  such  faitliful  ministers 
to  our  own  sentiments  and  sensations — 
such  soothers  of  our  pains  and  sorrows 
— such  guardian  spirits  to  us,  that  we 
half  unconsciously  learn  to  believe  they 
know  us,  and  love  us.  The  idea  that 
their  blessings  are  but  promiscuously  be- 
stowed upon  millions,  who  pass  away 
unregardedly  like  the  leaves  and  the 
clouds  before  their  balmy  influences — 
that,  ere  we  came  into  being,  they  were 
scattei-ed  just  so  upon  others  now  gone 
— that,  after  we  shall  cease  to  exist,  they 
will  fall  soothingly  and  untiringly, 
without  diminution,  without  shadow, 
upon  the  swarming  millions  of  future 
years,  touches  us  almost  with  the  chill 
of  disappointment.  Imagination  will 
not  admit  the  conviction  of  our  unim- 
portance. We  are  so  much  to  our- 
selves, that  we  cannot  comprehend  how 
little  we  are  to  others,  what  remote  links 
we  are  in  the  great  chain,  and  what  a 
small  and  fleeting  portion  we  occupy  of 
time.  We  can  well  conceive  that  yonder 
rock  stood  there  before  our  eyes  fell  on 
it,  and  will  remain  after  we  shall  turn 
away.  But  strive  to  force  your  mind 
a  thousand — three  thousand — six  thou- 
sand years  back.  There  it  stood  as  now  ; 
its  broken  top  towering  above  the  sea  ; 
the  waves  washing  idly  against  it  with 
the  self-same  sound  and  motion ;  the 
same  shadows  creeping  over  its  rocky 
side  ;  the  same  stars  tracking  their  silent 
courses  above  !  the  same  sunshine  gleam- 
ing around,  as  at  this  instant!  Then, 
and  through  all  the  long  lapse  of  in- 
termediate ages,  there  stood  yonder 
rock.  You  have  forgotten  to  smile,  my 
son." 

"  I  never  before  strove  to  conceive 
of  six  centuries." 

'*  And  yet  each  one  is  no  more  matter 
of  wonder  than  a  minute.  And  its 
changes  are  scarce  greater.  A  moun- 
tain— a  nation  may  fall  in  a  moment. 
A  world  has  burst  in  a  moment.  The 
universe,  when  its  course  is  run,  may  in 
one  instant  be  reduced  to  nothing.  You 
will  die.  Compared  with  tlie  duration 
of  that  rock,  you  are  incalculably  more 
evanescent  than  the  lightest  flower  com- 
pared with  you.  You  will  be  dissolved 
into  dust.  Others  will  appear  after  you. 
These  with  tlieir  successors,  and  the 
successors  of  their  successors,  will  be 
swept  utterly  away.  Another  period  of 
six  thousand  years,  perhaps  of  twenty 
thousand,  it  is  idle  to  limit  the  extent, 
will  still   and   steadily  roll   on — and  yet 


yonder  rock  w  ill  stand,  the  mute,  stern 
sentinel  of  this  gate.  It  is  called  im- 
pregnable, and  yet  it  hath  changed  mas- 
ters and  will  again,  for  that  which  has 
been  may  be  once  more.  It  has  been 
climbed,  in  its  primeval  freedom,  by  the 
naked  savage,  long  before  it  had  a  mas- 
ter or  a  name.  It  is  obviously  coeval 
with  the  globe  itself.  The  Roman,  the 
Goth,  the  Saracen,  the  Englishman,  have 
been  among  its  lords.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  Saracens  planted  their 
banner  in  Europe.  Yonder  fortress  of 
Ceuta,  the  African  Pillar  of  Hercules, 
was  held  by  Julian  the  Spanish  traitor  ; 
and  Tarik,  the  Arab  chief,  who,  aided 
by  Julian,  landed  on  the  opposite  Pillar, 
gave  a  name  to  the  mountain,  and  almost 
a  religion  to  Europe.  More  than  a 
thousand  years  have  passed  since  that 
period.  What  eyes  have  gazed  where 
yours  are  now  gazing,  upon  that  tall  and 
naked  rock  and  the  rugged  cliff  of  Bul- 
lones — upon  these  white  towns — the 
winding  shore  and  the  green  water ! 
What  troops  have  glittered  along  the 
beach !  What  stately  fleets  have 
ploughed  the  waves,  rolling  here  at  the 
limit  of  the  ancient  world  !  Yet  all 
that  has  passed  may  be  nothing  to  that 
which  is  to  come  !" 


ANACUEON    MOORE. 

To  Moore,  who  was  styled  by  Byron 
"the  poet  of  all  circles  and  the  delight 
of  his  own,"  the  following  observations 
on  Metastasio  by  Sismondi,  are  admirably 
appropriate: — "No  writer,  perhaps,  in 
any  language,  has  been  ever  so  com- 
pletely the  poet  of  the  heart,  and  the  poet 
of  the  women.  The  critics,  reproach  him 
with  not  having  portrayed  the  wojld 
either  as  it  really  is,  or  as  it  ought  to  be  ; 
but  the  women  defend  him  by  replying, 
that  he  has  represented  it  such  as  they 
wish  it  to  be." 

INFLUENCE    OF    WOMAN. 

"  There  is  something  to  me,"  says 
Byron,  "very  softening  in  the  presence 
of  woman  ;  some  strange  influence,  even 
if  one  is  not  in  love  with  them.  I  al- 
ways feel  in  better  humour  with  myself 
and  every  thing  ejse,  if  there  is  a  woman 
within  ken." 

LITERARY    DESPATCH. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote  "  Rasselas "  in  the 
evening  of  one  week.  Scott  completed 
"  Guy  Mannering"  in  a  month.  Dry- 
den's  "Alexander's  Feast"  was  the  work 
of  two  days ;  and  it  is  told  of  Shaks- 
peare  that  he  finished  the  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor"  in  a  fortnight. 
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FUOM    THE     FRENCH. 

[For  the  I'arterre.) 

HuiuiAH  ! — How  superb  is  a  charge  of 
cavalry — guards,  lancers,  hussars  ; — the 
rattle,  the  glittering  speed  of  the  hurst 
forwards  !  Except  her  iron  bolts,  war 
has  no  crash  so  violent  and  so  rapid  ;  and 
when  the  general's  order  passes  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  that  echo  is  less  prompt 
in  its  transmission  along  the  front  ranks 
of  the  troops  than  their  charge  to  clear 
the  intermediate  ground. 

Lances  with  their  party  coloured 
streamers,  sabres  bent  like  crescents, 
cuirasses  glancing  in  the  sun,  and  hel- 
mets, with  waving  mane,  like  the  long 
and  pendant  lock  of  tlie  Indian  warrior, 
all  rolling  and  sparkling  over  the  plain 
like  lava-flood  from  the  volcano. 

And  whether  the  troop  lances  itself  in 
column  like  a  torrent  that  boils  on,  pent 
within  its  narrow  channel,  or,  advancing 
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in  line,  like  a  river  bursting  its  hanks 
and  sweeping  all  far  and  wide — a  hurry- 
ing tide  of  one  huge  wave,  elongating 
itself  like  the  body  of  a  serpent  or  an 
eagle  extending  his  wings, — the  charge 
inundates,  bursts  asunder,  crushes — with 
her  thousand  feet  and  arms,  and  panoply 
of  casque  and  breast-plate  —  lance  to 
pierce  and  sword  to  cleave.  The  hurras 
of  the  horsemen,  the  gallop,  the  bellow- 
ing earth,  unite  in  one  hideous  and 
rumbling  concert, — the  shock,  two  ava- 
lanches that  crash  against  each  other  ; — 
heaps  of  man  and  beast,  the  melee  ming- 
ling rank  with  rank,  penetrating  like  a 
lion  with  bloody  claws  into  his  prey — or 
rather  a  quivering  quarry,  which  gapca, 
breaks  asunder,  then  contracting  by  de- 
grees, gathers  itself  together, — and  when 
wearied  and  repulsed,  the  charge  retires  ; 
piles  of  bodies,  drenched  in  blood,  are 
seen  strewing  the  earth ;  some  with 
trembling  limbs,  making  vain  efforts  for 
safety,  and  riderless  horses  trampling 
them  down  in  rejoining  the  retreating 
squadron. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  a  regiment  of  infuntry  of  the 
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Italian  line  was  advancing  in  column 
by  divisions,  steady,  resolute,  and  silent. 
It  had  been  ordered  to  carry  a  redoubt 
erected  on  a  breast-work,  defended  by 
three  batallions  of  Hungarian  grena- 
diers. And  it  was  a  march  infinitely 
more  imposing  to  the  sight  than  the 
finest  charge  of  cavalry.  No  noise  or 
hurry;  notliing  blundering  or  abrupt; 
but,  massed  in  profound  silence,  it  re- 
sembled somewhat  tliose  long  rampart 
guns,  when,  brought  to  their  embra- 
sures, they  hold  ready  in  their  wombs 
the  flame  and  roar  of  their  deadly 
thunder. 

The  column  marched  right  upon  the 
position.  One  might  have  imagined  that 
it  advanced  between  a  double  line  of 
ropes,  so  accurately  did  the  advanced 
guides  keep  their  direction  ;  one  would 
have  said  that  each  man  was,  at  the  same 
time,  united  and  separated  by  an  inflexi- 
ble bond,  so  evenly  did  elbow  touch 
elbow,  without  each  crowding  the  other  ; 
so  well  every  distance  was  kept.  The 
movement  worked  with  a  formidable 
precision  :  and  this  regularity  had  no- 
thing stiff  or  mechanical  about  it.  You 
saw,  at  a  glance,  that  the  column  was  at 
once  strong  and  supple,  like  a  good  bow; 
springy  and  firm  as  an  arrow,  that  it 
could  close  itself,  deploy,  spread  itself, 
move  from  either  of  its  angles.  In  fine, 
that  these  gallant  soldiers  possessed  one 
and  the  same  mind.  It  was,  in  all  re- 
spects, like  the  air  played  by  the  band  of 
the  regiment,  measured,  energetic,  unit- 
ing, with  multiplicity  of  sound,  into  one 
stirring  melody --a  melody  vigorous, 
grave  and  warlike. 

And  whilst  these  thousand  feet  moved 
in  cadence,  falling  and  raising  themselves 
together  as  the  threads  of  a  weaver,  and 
striking  the  earth  with  one  colossal  tread, 
did  every  heart  also  beat  in  unison,  with- 
out haste?  Courage  itself  is  simply  a 
great  emotion  ;  sang  froid  belongs  to  the 
head  alone ;  ebullition  of  blood  arises 
always  from  the  heart.  That  of  our 
Italians,  at  least,  beat  quicker,  when, 
on  passing  a  regiment  formed  into  co- 
lumn, parallel  to  the  direction  in  which 
they  were  proceeding,  they  could  read 
upon  the  caps  of  their  brethren  in  arms  a 
number  equally  well  known  to  the  enerny 
as  themselves  :  for  they  were  truly  bro- 
thers. It  was  another  regiment  of  Ita- 
lian infantry.  The  two  corps  had  been 
recruited  in  the  same  province ;  had 
been  brigaded  together  in  1807,  and  se- 
parated since  that  time  :  they  mot  again 
upon  the  field  of  battle  ;  the  one  re- 
turned from  Spain,  the  other  from  Lom- 


bardy.  It  was  a  rendezvous  befitting 
them,  and  of  which  war  has  furnished 
many  similar.  But  here  have  we  the 
Austrian  in  triple  array,  and  we  must 
first  have  a  woru  with  him.  We  will 
speak  to  him  anon, — and  he  will  lose 
nothing  by  waiting.  Heads  are  no 
longer  immoveable  in  their  ranks,  a  low 
joyous  murmur  circulates  amongst  the 
two  columns ;  their  files  liesitate ;  the 
step  is  broken ;  the  muskets  agitated 
upon  the  shoulder,  so  that  their  bayo- 
nets clash  together  above  the  shakos, 
whose  plumes  bend  downwards,  through 
the  anxiety  of  the  wearers  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  their  newly-met  comrades. 

"  Long  live  the  Emperor !  "  The 
oldest  were  moved  at  thus  meeting. 

"Is  it  you,  Giovanni?  Where  is 
Pietro  T' 

"Here!" 

"  How  fare  you,  comrade?  I've  got 
the  cross  of  honour  !" 

"  Oh,  Madonna  !  you  I  see  are  ser- 
geant now !" 

"Paolo,  Paolo!  how  are  they  going 
on  in  our  country?  Well,  your  mother's 
dead." 

"  Comrade,  there  will  be  hot  work 
then  directly." 

"  A  little — a  good  blaze,  I  doubt  not." 

"  Hillo  !      Franceso  !      How    proudly 
you  pass  us — you  are  going  to  make  a 
droll  salute  shortly.      Take  care  of  your-  . 
selves,  my  fine  fellows.     A  good  night's 
rest.      God  bless  you,  my  boys  !  " 

The  oflficer  in  command  seeing  how 
badly  tliey  were  marching,  grew  angry. 
The  guides  again  refixed  their  atten- 
tion upon  their  object.  The  fuglemen 
swore.  The  colonel  rode  along  the  co- 
liuTin  :  — 

"  Forward  !  you  chicken-hearted  ras- 
cals, forward!  You  shall  all  wipe  your 
noses  after  you  liave  well  blacked  them 
with  your  cartouches.  Keep  the  step  ! 
Forward  !" 

The  soldiers  laughed,  for,  notwith- 
standing all,  their  hearts  were  light. 
Silence  again  soon  prevailed ;  the  order 
of  march  re-established,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  occasional  slight  disarrangement 
of  heads.  They  felt  that  they  should 
fight  well ;  and  when  the  regiment  under 
march  had  wholly  passed  the  flanks  of 
tlieir  comrades,  for  an  adieu  they  shout- 
ed:    "Viva  Italia!    Erriva!" 

Two  men  alone  looked  fixedly  at  each 
other,  without  repeating  it.  The  one,  a 
captain  of  grenadiers,  who  was  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  regiment  in  position; 
the  other  a  sergeant  of  voltigeurs,  in  the 
last  of  that  under  march.     It  was  only 
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the  liasty  glimpse  of  an  instant,  and  to 
botli  was  the  meeting  as  equally  unex- 
pected; however,  they  recognized  each 
other  immediately,  and  remained  dumb 
amidst  the  surrounding  clamour  of  the 
two  corps  to  which  they  were  respectively 
attached. 

The  officer  experienced  at  finding  the 
other  all  the  joy  usually  felt  at  an  un- 
looked  for  meeting.  His  eyes  followed 
the  column,  whose  files  the  Austrian 
fire  was  about  to  decimate,  with  a  far 
more  lively  anxiety  than  those  of  his 
comrades.  He  had  encountered  on  a 
sudden  a  mortal  enemy,  long  pursued 
and  lost  sight  of.  "  Perchance  this 
battle,''  thought  he,  "  will  tear  him  away 
from  my  vengeance ;  and  should  this 
man  fall,  all  hopes  of  obtaining  the  che- 
rished revenge,  on  which  depends  the 
repose  or  torment  of  my  life,  will  be  lost 
for  ever." 

Had  this  man  been  his  brother,  he 
could  not  with  greater  terror  have  be- 
held him  march  upon  the  cannons  of  the 
redoubt,  notwithstanding  that  the  entire 
column  was  between  them  and  him. 
And  when  it  was  about  to  engage,  when 
the  largest  of  those  fiery  mouths  sud- 
denly lighted  up  its  embrasure.  Captain 
Zeno's  heart  had  beaten  long  and  vio- 
lently ere  the  noise  of  its  discharge  had 
struck  on  his  ear.  Furiously  came  the 
ball  in  front  of  the  battalions,  and  which 
their  dense  mass  hindered  no  more  in  its 
path  than  when  clearing  the  empty  air, 
winged  on,  leaving  behind  it  a  long  train 
of  slaughtered  victims. 

Giuse])pa  Sarpi  was  not  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  a 
woman  ought,  at  every  sacrifice,  to  re- 
main faitliful  to  her  husband,  although 
he  be  old,  anneying,  and  married  to  her 
against  her  wiU.  Casuistical  ideas  took 
possession  of  her  mind,  and  on  return- 
ing home  from  ball  or  theatre,  alone  and 
tuiuble  to  sleep,  seated  on  her  couch,  her 
cheek  between  her  hands  propped  by  her 
knee,  she  mused  upon  the  ardent  homage 
she  received  from  the  finest  young  men 
of  Florence,  Giuseppa  dwelt  more  on  her 
chagrins  than  her  duties.  And  flushed 
with  anger,  throwing  her  head  upon  the 
pillow,  would  lie  for  hours  awake,  weep- 
ing in  very  bitterness,  seeking  sleep  at 
last,  less  for  its  enjoyment  than  for  the 
distraction  it  afforded  her  misery.  Ne- 
vertheless, as  yet  she  had  erred  solely  in 
the  eye  of  heaven  ;  her  confessor  had 
only  to  fight  with  the  demon  of  bad 
thoughts ;  and  the  evil  spirit,  perhaps, 
would  have  raised  the  siege,  bad  he  not 


engaged  the  young  Zeiio,  a  poor  sub- 
lieutenant of  the  Italian  legion,  to  con- 
duct it.  And  thus  it  is  that  Fortune 
plays  her  pranks  when  she  desires  to 
seduce  the  weak,  and  in  such  mood  sl'e 
singled  out  a  little  sub-lieutenant  in 
Buonaparte  the  Corsican. 

But  even  when  one  is  not  destined  to 
become  a  great  man,  it  is  still  something 
for  an  obscure  officer  of  infantry  to  be 
preferred  by  a  young  and  lovely  woman 
before  a  crowd  of  rivals,  some  powerful 
or  celebrated,  others  noble,  rich  and  dis- 
tinguished. Giuseppa  did  not  belong  to 
that  class  of  romantic  dames  whose  ima- 
ginations require  a  brilliant  rank,  a  su- 
perb Arab  charger,  a  name  in  history, 
or  a  certain  dose  of  glory  or  eclat  to 
carry  them  away  captive.  Giuseppa  was 
simply  a  tender-hearted  woman ;  and, 
being  so,  naturally  loved  him  the  best 
who  returned  her  spontaneous  affection 
with  the  greatest  ardour. 

And  Zeno  was  the  envied  object  of 
her  passion— the  young,  the  fond,  the 
ardent  and  ingenuous  Zeno ;  who  won 
her  love  by  a  thousand  extravagant  acts 
more  hurtful  in  their  effects  to  her  repu- 
tation than  exciting  the  anger  of  the 
graver  portions  of  society.  The  Signior 
Sarpi  was  a  great  lawyer,  who  had  for  a 
long  period  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
the  compilation  of  a  voluminous  treatise 
upon  the  Contract  of  Marriage,  and  at 
the  same  time  occupied  himself  but  little 
with  his  own  conjugal  honour  :  he  had 
neither  son  nor  daughter ;  and  his  ne- 
phew reckoning  to  be  his  heir,  through 
avarice,  prayed  that  his  aunt  might  re- 
main faithful  to  her  spouse.  He  watched 
her  therefore  accordingly,  surrounded 
her  with  spies,  and  had  established  liim- 
self  so  completely  her  Argus,  and  so 
effectually,  than  on  a  sudden  apoplexy 
arresting  the  learned  lawyer  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  laborious  researches  he  died, 
leaving  a  fair  widow  several  months  eti- 
ceinle.  Marco,  the  collateral  heir,  thus 
disappointed,  could  hardly  dissimulate 
sufficiently  to  conceal  the  deadly  wrath 
slumbering  within  his  breast.  And  Giu- 
seppa, seriously  alarmed  for  her  safety, 
felt,  when  the  war  of  1807  forced  Zeno 
from  her  side,  that  in  his  departure  she 
had  ecjual  cause  to  regret  the  loss  of  a 
vigilant  protector   as  that  of  an  ardent 

lover. 

»  »  *  *  » 

The  column  continued  to  execute  its 
movement,  opposing  itself  to  a  shower  of 
balls  without  recoiling  at  their  shocks, 
dropping  to  the  right  and  left  a  line  of 
torn  and  mutilated  carcasses,  filling   up 
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its  breaches  as  instantly  as  they  were 
opened  in  its  mass,  section  after  section 
being  mown  down,  and  still  gaining  but 
little  ground.  The  regiment  keeping 
their  stationary  post,  beheld  silently  this 
murderous  march.  At  intervals  it  was 
seen  to  agitate  itself  in  parts,  as  if  urged 
by  the  desire  of  rushing  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  forward  the  assailants, 
that  they  might  more  quickly  clear  the 
interval  sown  with  iron  and  bullets. 

"  Captain  Zeno,"  said  the  surgeon- 
major,  "  my  coadjutor  will  have  plenty  to 
do  down  there.  See  you  those  two 
howitzers,  what  a  gap  they  have  made. 
Again  !  sangua  di  Dio  !  arms  and  legs 
are  flung  into  the  air  as  if  the  Biscayans 
were  preparing  fagot-piles." 

Zeno  leaned  his  head  over  the  chest  of 
the  horse  upon  which  the  doctor  was 
mounted,  keeping  his  eye  rivetted  upon 
the  battalions  under  march. 

"  Altavi,"  said  he,  "  they  are  not 
strong  enough  to  maintain  their  ground 
without  being  cut  to  pieces.  When  you 
see  a  column  advance  so  slowly  under 
fire  as  they  are  doing,  it  arises  from  the 
front  companies  being  wholly  cut  down, 
and  thereby  encumbering  its  march." 

"  Corps  de  Christ !  They  might  easily 
now  entrench  themselves  behind  their 
dead." 

"  And  do  you  know,"  cried  his  compa- 
nion, abruptly  folding  his  arms,  "  that  I 
happen  to  have  two  brothers  in  that  re- 
giment." 

"  And  for  myself,"  replied  Zeno, 
bending  his  sabre  between  his  hands,  "it 
contains  a  man,  to  save  whose  Ijfe,  be- 
lieve me,  I  would  consent  to  be  de- 
graded before  the  whole  army." 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  steadfastly, 
then  bending  down  to  the  level  of  the 
captain's  ear, — "  Zeno,"  said  he,  "  have 
a  care ;  you  are  as  pale  and  agitated  as  a 
young  girl  when  she  hears  the  thunder 
roll.  Your  grenadiers  wont  be  pleased 
to  see  you  wear  that  mien." 

"  I  am  filled  with  terror,  .'\ltavi,"  re- 
plied the  captain  aloud. 

The  grenadiers  could  not  suppress 
their  laughter.  At  this  moment  the  re- 
doubt, all  on  a   sudden,   ceased  its  fire, 

and  the  column  halted  immediately. 

»  »  »  * 

Giuseppa  was  walking  one  evening  in 
the  garden  of  her  country-house,  to 
which  she  had  retired  during  the  first 
months  of  her  widowhood.  Possessed 
with  the  vexing  thought,  that  now  no 
bar  existpd  to  control  their  meeting 
and  remaining  together  in  all  the  pleni- 
tude of  freedom,   Zeno,  by  a  cruel  fate. 


had  been  torn  far  away  from  her.  She 
was  free, — rare  position  for  a  woman  ; 
and  by  marrying  him,  she  would  be  no 
longer  enslaved.  She  was  rich,  and  he 
lacked  wealth.  He  should  possess  it.  A 
strange  mixture  of  sad  and  happy  ideas 
were  revolving  themselves  in  her  mind. 
An  uncertain  horizon,  disclosing  heavy 
clouds,  mingled  with  scattered  sun-rays. 
She  re-entered  her  boudoir,  weary,  pen- 
sive, musing  until  she  felt  her  eyes  in- 
sensibly closing.  The  door  half  opened  : 
she  felt  somewhat  alarmed.  She  had 
sent  her  attendant  to  the  neighbouring 
town,  and  did  not  expect  her  return  until 
the  morrow. 

"  Is  it  you,  Pietro?"  said  she. 

Pietro,  the  gardener,  entered ;  and 
behind  him  a  man,  whos^  face  wore  a 
most  sinister  expression.  It  was  Sarpi's 
nephew. 

Giuseppa  trembled  violently.  "  What 
are  you  doing  here,  Marco?"  She  had 
strictly  forbidden  his  ever  being  ad- 
mitted to  her  presence. 

He  looked  at  her  without  making 
reply.  "To  do  justice,"  he  exclaimed 
at  length,  and  approached  towards  her. 

Giuseppa  turned  towards  Pietro,  but 
saw  instantly  by  his  countenance  that  he 
came  not  there  to  render  her  protection. 
The  recollection  of  Zeno  recurred  to  her 
more  vividly  painful  than  ever. 

"  What  would  you  both  of  me?"  she 
inquired,  looking  by  turns  at  them  with 
a  terrified  air,  and  feeling  that  fear  was 
carrying  her  rapidly  to  delirium. 

"  It  is  first  necessary,"  said  Marco, 
"  for  you  to  copy  this  letter." 

"  Yes,  yes,  nephew, — any  thing  you 
wish.  Give  me  the  paper — quick." 
And  she  dashed  it  off  with  a  hurried 
hand,  tracing  the  words,  without  com- 
prehending their  sense.  "  That  is  all,  is 
it  not,  Marco?  Now,  you  will  leave 
me?     Adieu,  Adieu  !" 

"  Sign  it,"  said  he,  "  come  !" 

"  You  are  right,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  forced  smile.  "  I  had  forgotten  that. 
I  am  so  troubled — so  foolish.  Is  it  not 
so,  Pietro?  am  I  not  very  foolish?" 
She  signed,  and  in  returning  the  paper 
to  his  hand,  read  rapidly  its  contents  : 
"  Remorse  renders  my  life  insupporta- 
ble ;  the  shade  of  my  outraged  husband 
hovers  round  me  at  every  step  I  take. 
Let  no  one  be  accused  with  my  misera- 
ble death,  and  may  heaven  hereafter  have 
pity  for  me." 

"Alas!  yes,  indeed,"  she  cried,  in 
finishing  the  last  words,  "  may  heaven 
indeed  pity  me  I  But  what  means  all 
this,    Marco?    Wiiy  force   me   to  write 
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these  falsehoods?     Nepliew,  what  mean     priest! — to  tell  him  all  in  order  that  he 


they  ?  Read  once  more,  my  good 
Pietro,  what  you  have  made  me  say 
there." 

He  replied  not. 

"  You  wish  me  to  kill  myself  then," 
said  she,  with  a  wild  look.  "  Speak  !  I 
do  not  understand  your  meaning." 

"  Oh !"  replied  Marco,  with  a  sar- 
donic smile,  "my  demand  has  not  that 
extent." 

"  I  can  i^ell  believe  it,"  cried  she. 
"  What  avails  you  my  life  or  death  ?  A 
poor  woman,  like  myself,  who  has  never 
done  harm  to  human  being.  Good 
heaven  !  It  would  indeed  be  a  useless 
crime  —  a  double  crime!"  she  added, 
clasping  her  hands,  "  A  mother  and  child 
would  perish  upder  the  same  blow.  The 
idea  alone  wel(  nigh  kills  me  of  itself." 

"  The  fruit  of  adultery,  woman,"  re- 
plied Marco,  "  must  perish  ere  its  birth. 
Now  do  you  understand  me?" 

"  Ah  !  peace. — You  must  be  insane 
— you  are  drunk  !" 

"  I  want  but  those  just  rights  of  which 
your  crime  has  despoiled  me.  Is  it  my 
fault,  Signora,  that  to  such  a  crime  pu- 
nishment is  due  ?  Accuse  yourself  alone, 
it  will  be  but  justice." 

"  Take  all,"  said  she,  sinking  upon  a 
chair.  "Drive  me  forth  —  command, 
and  I  will  do  your  bidding.  But  what! 
my  child  !  my  poor  child  !  Marco,  it  is 
a  thought  too  hideous  to  dwell  on. 
There  lives  not  a  man  to  conceive — much 
less  to  execute  it." 

"  There  are  two  here,  notwithstand- 
ing, who  will,  adulteress,"  said  he;  at 
the  same  time  slipping  a  bolt. 

"  Are  you  men  to  act  thus?"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Get  you  gone  !"  She  rose 
up.  "  Open  the  door  to  me  !  I  will 
defend  myself!    I  will  cry  aloud  !" 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  call  your  Zeno. 
Better,  Signora,  invoke  the  heaven  you 
have  offended  ;  and  ask  from  it  pardon 
for  your  sins." 

"  No — mercy,  Marco,  mercy  !  Pietro, 
what  have  you  against  me?  I  prefer 
asking  at  this  moment  mercy  of  you 
rather  than  of  heaven  !     How  horrible  !" 

Marco  advanced "  No,  no — a  moment 

— I  ask  heaven — leave  me  a  moment — 
one  only — that  I  may  have  time  to  say 
a  single  prayer  !  Yes,  my  crime — it  is 
indeed  a  crime  that  needs  confession. 
What !  would  you  let  me  die  without 
confession? — a  prayer — a  priest — would 
you  lose  my  soul !  Yes,  yes,  at  least  a 
priest  who  will  absolve  me,  and  after- 
wards— you  will  kill  me,  Marco  !" 

"  You    are  a    fool,"    replied    he,    "  a 


may  save  you!    Your  punishment  in  this 
world  shall  be  dealt  unto  you,  come — " 

"  Mercy,  mercy —  a  priest  ! — I  swear 
to  you  Marco — you  shall  stay  there — 
I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  communicate 
nothing  to  him  of  this.  Ah!  you  have 
discovered  how  to  render  life  more 
odious  to  me  than  death.  Let  me  die, 
but  let  my  soul  be  saved  !  Let  me  but 
see  the  curate  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage ;  let  him  come  here  with  you,  kee|> 
near  you.  A  confessor  is  not  even  denied 
to  a  murderer  about  to  be  executed — and 
yourself,  nephew,  you  will  have  one, 
if  my  death  be  ever  brought  home  to 
you." 

Pietro  had  until  this  juncture  remain- 
ed standing  with  a  stupid  indifference. 
"  What  she  demands,"  said  he,  "cannot 
be  refused  by  one  christian  towards 
another.  I  will  go  seek  the  old  priest 
for  her ;  it  wont  be  him  that  shall  hin- 
der us, — and,  although  true  enough  that 
I  have  sold  my  soul  to  you,  nothing  shall 
be  done  before  she  has  reconciled  hers 
with  God." 

Marco  would  fain  have  dissuaded  him 
from  it,  but  the  gardener  persisted  in  his 
determination.  Marco  had  been  com- 
pelled to  purchase  the  compliance  of  this 
man,  by  means  of  a  round  sum  of  gold, 
in  order  to  gain  admittance  to  the  house 
of  which  he  had  charge.  He  was  a 
thorough  brute,  evil-minded,  supersti- 
tious, obstinate.  During  their  dialogue 
Giuseppa  wept  profusely. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Marco  at  last,  "you 
shall  have  a  priest,  madame,  I  will  go 
myself  to  fetch  him ;  but  remember — 
Pietro  will  place  himself  in  that  cabinet, 
and  I  shall  remain  behind  this  door  ;  and 
should  you  utter  a  word  that  may  betray 
us — if  a  suspicion  only  comes  across  me 
— the  old  man  will  bear  the  brunt  of  it  ; 
you  will  destroy  him  without  saving 
yourself,  and  his  blood  like   your  own, 

will  fall  upon  your  head " 

»  •         *  «  » 

"What  the  devil  stays  them,"  said  the 
surgeon-major  to  Zeno,  "when  the  fire 
ceases,  and  they  can  advance  without 
loss,  —  conscripts  that  they  are!"  But, 
at  the  same  instant  he  spoke,  they  per- 
ceived five  squadrons  of  Austrian  dra- 
goons emerging  from  the  extremity  of 
a  wood,  which  until  then  had  concealed 
them.  Hardly,  by  an  active  and  diffi- 
cult mancEuvre,  had  the  column  time  to 
form  itself  into  a  square.  "Marco,  Mar- 
co," thought  the  Captain,  on  |)erceiving 
that  they  were  about  to  receive  a  terrible 
chaige,    "save    thyself;   are    you    really 
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not  a  coward,  or  can  you  "not  quit  your 
rank?"  Zeno  and  his  regiment  awaited 
with  redoubled  anxiety  the  issue  of  this 
new  effort.  Slaughtered  so  fearfully 
already  by  cannon  shot,  could  the  bat- 
talions still  sustain  the  onset  of  this 
body  of  cavalry  ?  They  were  going  to 
render  blow  for  blow,  at  least,  and  would 
not  simply  oppose  their  passive  courage 
to  the  charge,  as  they  had  to  the  can- 
nonade. In  fact,  the  square  had  scarcely 
completed  its  four  angles,  when  already 
one  of  the  faces  had  boldly  covered  itself 
with  its  fire.  Gallant  dragoons  of 
Austria,  advance  not  your  steeds  too 
far.  The  bullets'  range  is  a  long  one, 
and  you  will  encounter  them  fast  enough. 
They  rode,  however,  through  their  liail- 
shovver,  and  came  upon  the  bayonets, 
like  brave  troopers  as  they  were.  Their 
foremost  squadron  scarce  saved  a  man 
from  the  effects  of  the  fusilade.  Dra- 
goons were  tumbling — horses  plunging, 
or  galloping  with  empty  saddles  round 
the  battalion.  One  huge  and  simultaneous 
cry  arose  from  the  other  regiment  — 
Bravi !  Bravi ! — then  a  clas^hinw  of  arms, 
and  a  noise  of  impatient  feet.  But  on 
the  smoke  rolling  off  from  the  square, 
like  the  clouds  before  the  strength  of  the 
storm,  the  Austrian  squadrons  could  be 
descried  vigorously  pushing  on  their 
charge.  For  a  single  instant  only,  one 
of  the  fronts  wavered — the  cavalry  pene- 
trated the  column. 

"Silence!''  shouted  Zeno,  with  his 
eye  fixed  upon  the  floating  mass,  which 
appeared  under  the  blows  of  the  dra- 
goons like  an  undermined  rock  which  a 
sap  was  about  to  crumble  to  dust. 
"  Hell  fiends  !  keep  silent."  His  gren- 
adiers could  not  repress  a  long  and  low 
shuddering  exclamation.  Another  glance 
and  all  was  one  wide  and  horrible  butch- 
ery. But,  all  to  a  man,  within  the  cen- 
tre of  the  batallion,  officers,  drummers, 
musicians,  had  thrown  themselves,  sword 
in  hand,  into  the  breach  :  the  broken 
ranks  repaired  themselves,  like  a  wrest- 
ler recovering  himself;  and  when  the 
dragoons  at  last  effected  their  final  re- 
treat,— when  the  square  broke  up  and 
re-appeared  again  in  column,  marching 
again  towards  the  redoubt,  it  had  left 
hacked  in  pieces  every  trooper  who  liad 
passed  wilhin  their  formidable  womb  of 

bayonet'';. 

*  *  *  «  * 

The  Cure  Balto  was  of  all  priests  the 
one  least  calculated  to  alleviate  the  hor- 
rible anguish  of  poor  Donna  Ginseppa. 
He  was  a  man  of  peevish  cliaracter, 
possessing  a  stern  rigidity  (a  quality,  by 


the  way,  by  no  means  so  rare  as  is  com- 
monly believed  among  ihe  members  of 
the  Italian  clergy),  and,  despite  his  age, 
nourishing  against  the  sex  that  species  of 
secret  animosity,  experienced  frequently 
by  those  to  whom  their  love  is  interdict- 
ed. He  came  in  a  frame  of  mind  par- 
taking still  less  of  his  accustom.ed  good 
will  ;  the  forced  explanations  with  which 
Marco  had  accompanied  the  invitation  to 
follow  him,  made  him  think  that  he  was 
summoned  by  La  Sarpi  at  sach  an  hour, 
in  some  capricious  fit  of  feminine  devo- 
tion— a  pure  womanish  phantasy,  eman- 
ating either  from  head-ache  or  ennui. 
And  on  entering,  when  he  saw  her  pale, 
trembling,  dishevelled,  a  prey  to  an  agi- 
tation, the  character  of  which  she  seemed 
unable  to  define, — 

"  It  had  been  better,"  said  he,  in  a 
repulsive  tone  of  voice,  "  to  have  sum- 
moned some  fashionable  physician,  than 
an  old  priest  like  myself.  You  have  the 
vapours,  Signora  :  for  so,  is  it  not,  such 
moods  are  termed?" 

At  these  words,  added  to  the  air  with 
which  they  were  delivered,  the  unhappy 
lady  felt  every  thought  of  a  consoling 
nature  extinguished  within  her  breast, 
and  into  their  place  rushed  those  thou- 
sand appalling  terrors  which  inspire 
weak  minds  with  horror  and  despair. 

"Oh  God!"  cried  she,  letting  her 
forehead  droop  upon  her  knees  between 
her  burning  hands.  She  was  silent ; 
and  kept  this  position  for  some  time, 
motionless,  lost.  A  furious  vortex  of 
ideas  rushed,  meanwhile,  through  her 
brain  to  her  tottering  senses,  as  if  she 
were  rolling  under  a  succession  of  thun- 
der claps  launched  direct  against  her. 
"  I  would,"  she  said,  still  with  her  head 
down,  and  speaking  in  a  low  and  hurried 
tone,  "  I  would  instantly  confess  myself, 
father." 

The  Cure  sat  himself  down,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  after  the  fasliion  of  ihose 
outwearied  husbands,  whose  wives  have 
tired  them  to  death  with  their  nervous 
attacks. 

"Well!"  said  he,  finding  that  she 
remained  silent,  "I  am  ready. — Why  do 
you  stay?  Heaven,  myself,  and  your 
own  conscience,  are  the  sole  auditors." 

Giuseppa  rallied  herself — abruptly 
fixed  her  gaze  upon  him,  in  which  a 
wandering  expression  was  mingled  with 
a  profound  stupor. 

"  You  know  not  then,"  replied  she ; 
and  she  was  silent  again  immediately, 
wringing  her  hands  one  within  the  other, 
or  pressing  them  across  her  bosom,  as  if 
to  repress  a  cry  of  anguish  ready  to  e^- 
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cape  from  it.  And  when  she  had  yielded 
to  the  impulse  struggling  within,  what 
would  it  profit  her  ?  That  old  man 
could  neither  defend  her  nor  himself. 
Nevertheless,  twenty  times  did  she  feel 
urged  to  precipitate  herself  at  his  feet, 
and  exclaim:  "Save  me! — they  are 
there — there — save  yourself!"  But  still 
all  was  not  yet  finished : — a  man  was 
with  her — what  did  she  know  might 
happen-:— was  it  possible  she  could  die  so 
soon  ?  She  however  repressed  her  feel- 
ings, even  calmed  herself  for  a  moment; 
but,  when  the  Cure  pressed  her  a  second 
time  to  speak,  lier  agitation  redoubled. 
This  was  a  strange  and  cruel  infliction, 
for  the  poor  frail  one  wished  to  confess 
her  sins  sincerely,  and  she  trembled,  not 
from  the  fear  of  revealing  her  faults  to 
so  austere  a  judge,  not  even  from  shame, 
in  remembering  that  two  others  listened 
— every  natural  sentiment  was  effaced  by 
such  a  monstrous  position — but  to  reveal 
the  crime  of  her  maternity,  to  accuse 
herself  before  tlie  assassin,  thus  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  insults  with  which  this 
wretched  man  would  stifle  her  prayers, 
her  reproaches,  and  his  own  conscience, 
if  his  conscience  could  yet  stop  him.  She 
would  endeavour  to  speak  low,  so  low 
that  Marco  might  not  hear,  but  then  he 
would  think  tliat  she  had  told  all.  And 
at  this  solemn  moment,  at  the  feet  of  the 
priest,  it  was  necessary  that  all  should  be 
told,  even  that  there  were  two  men  lying 
in  wait  to  murder  her.  She  spoke  at 
length,  looking  round  about  her  with 
extreme  terror : 

"The  child,"  said  she,  "that  I  bear 
has  not  the  right — the  right  to  bear  the 
name  that  marriage  has  bestowed  upon 
me.  The  innocent  will  inherit  its  mo- 
ther's crime ;  but  alas  !  ought  it  then  to 
expiate  it  also !" 

The  confessor  started.  "Will  it  not 
be  more  equitable  that  it  profits  by  it  ?" 
replied  he,  with  a  rude  voice.  "  Your 
husband  betrayed — his  family  despoiled 
by  an  adulterer — illegitimate  child — un- 
just heir — " 

"  Enough,  enough,"  she  cried,  "you 
kill  me  priest,  you  kill  me  !" 

"Ill  acquired,"  rejoined  he,  "  that  for- 
tune will  cost  both  dear;  and  heaven 
will  pardon  you  more  readily,  than  that 
law  of  expiation,  which  presides  over 
human  ad'airs,  all  iniquitous  as  they  are." 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  raising  her  voice, 
"hut  just  heaven  !  if  it  alone  remains  to 
restore  them  this  fatal  heritage,  if  there 
were  any  means " 

"The  law,"  replied  the  Cure,  "admits 
of  no  such  reparation.    Religion  demands 


it,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  remind  you  of  it ; 
but  how  know  I  in  what  way  to  direct  you 
towards  its  accomplishment,  Madame, 
although  such  things  are  decided  by  rules 
of  worldly  justice,  without  infringement 
even  of  the  rights  of  the  just  claimants." 

"  So  then,"  said  she,  after  a  moment 
of  mournful  silence,  "  there  is  no  resti- 
tution possible!" 

"  No  restitution,  at  least,  that  may 
be  guaranteed  against  the  intervention  of 
the  magistrates,  from  the  guardians  of 
your  child.  That  fortune  is  known, 
watched  ;  for  thus  the  law  wills  it,  since 
the  deatli  of  your  husband.  It  is  one  of 
the  chastisements  of  your  fault,  that  you 
cannot  make  reparation,  even  though 
you  desire  it,  unless,  in  fine,  the  hand  of 
death  should  seize  upon  that  infant,  yet 
borne  within  the  body  of  its  mother." 

Giuseppa  uttered  a  deep  groan. 

"  Thus,  Signora,  for  your  repentance, 
a  long  life  will  not  be  too  sufficient. — It 
appears  violent  just  now — but  it  is  ne- 
cessary, to  be  available,  that  it  should  be 
lasting." 

"  Ah,"  said  she,  weeping  with  the  ut- 
most bitterness,  "  I  am  sufficiently  pun- 
ished, father,  and  I  have  need  of  believ- 
ing that  heaven  will  have  pity  on  me." 

"  Notwithstanding,"  replied  the  Cure, 
"  I  cannot  yet  absolve  you ;  time  is  neces- 
sary  " 

"  Time  !"  cried  she,  with  mingled  con- 
sternation and  anger: — '.'have  I  any  !  I 
tell  you  death  is  about  to  seize  me,  that 
it  is  waiting  for  me,  is  there — do  you  un- 
derstand me?" 

He  smiled.  "  Ought  there  to  be  then 
more  of  absurd  terror  than  true  remorse 
in  your  confession?  Calm  yourself — I 
will  see  you  again — for  the  present  I 
leave  you.      Adieu  !" 

"How!"  cried  she,  seizing  his  arm, 
"how!  leave  me — no,  no,  you  must — 
shall  remain  with  me.  Not  absolve  me! 
Will  you  too  then  likewise  destroy  me  ? 
— deprive  me  of  tiie  little  reason,  the  little 
hope  yet  remaining — change  into  poi- 
son each  drop  of  blood  circulating  in  my 
veins '!" 

She  prayed,  she  prostrated  herself: 
the  old  ])riest  remained  inflexible;  and  if 
no  word  escaped  her  in  this  struggle  to 
cause  his  destruction  along  with  hers,  it 
was  not  througli  her  natural  generosity 
permitting  her  to  remain  mistress  of  her 
despair;  but,  tl-.at  the  utter  confusion  of 
her  ideas  engendering  a  current  of  emo- 
tions, each  more  poignant  than  the  last, 
allowed  her  to  feel  or  express  nothing 
clearly.  At  length,  all  this  fever  abat- 
ing,   the     unhappy     one     became    calm 
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through  the  effect  of  lassitude  and  tor- 
por. She  only  rallied  Iier  heart  by  the 
thought  of  her  cliild,  whose  position  she 
had  not  sense  to  recognise,  and  which 
floated  through  her  mind  like  the  reve- 
ries of  a  mother  dreaming  of  a  dead  son 
being  again  within  lier  arms.  Then, 
the  remembrance  of  Zeno  brought  itself 
back  upon  her  grief  and  exhaustion. 
She  thought  if  he  were  there,  he,  instead 
of  the  priest,  she  would  not  fear  to  call 
him  to  her  assistance,  were  there  twenty 
assassins  around  her.  Her  tears  gushed 
forth  abundantly,  and  she  resigned  her- 
self with  the  thought  that  a  love  which 
proved  the  cause  of  her  destruction,  was 
not  a  rare  and  unexpected  misfortune 
for  a  woman.  "  Heaven,"  said  she  to 
the  old  man,  "  needs  not  to  pardon  me, 
that  a  man  should  have  done  so  before 
it.  I  expected  a  holy  consolation  from 
you  —  you  refuse  it  me,  —  and  heaven 
knows  wherefore  I  so  greatly  need  it. 
My  father,  my  father,  another  favour 
— grant  it  me,  or,  I  swear  to  you,  it 
would  be  both  inhuman  and  ungrateful." 
"  What  would  you  ask?"  replied  the 
Cure  with  impatience  ;  "  habituated  as  I 
am  to  tlie  silly  manner  of  your  sex, 
there  is  something  in  all  this  that  exceeds 
my  utmost  experience.  —  Speak." 

"  Only,"  replied  she,  "  what  I  wish  is, 
that  you  would  charge  yourself  with  a 
bequest  to  the  sole  friend  remaining  me. 
This  bracelet,  yau  will  cause  it  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Lieutenant  Zeno,  of  the  Italian 
legion  : — do  you  promise  it  me?" 

These  poor  female  heads,  thought  the 
Cure,  imagine  that  they  are  going  to 
die  when  they  do  not  feel  in  the  humour 
to  dance.  He  looked  at  the  bracelet 
that  she  had  detatched  from  her  wrist. 
"I  cannot  suppose,"  said  he,  "  that  you 
have  summoned  me  here  only  to  charge 
upon  me  the  remission  of  your  portrait 
to  a  lover." 

"Am  I  not  a  widow  at  the  present 
moment?"  cried  she. 

"  True,"  replied  he,  rising,  "  but  such 
tokens  cannot  pass  through  my  hands, 
and  to  make  such  request,  is  even  more 
than  folly." 

Giuseppa  stamped  with  her  feet,  and 
appeared  wliilst  regarding  him  fixedly  to 
stifle  some  words  of  anger.  "  You  take 
your  departure  then  ?"  said  she.  "  When 
I  shall  be  alone,  what  terror  awaits  me." 
"Would  you  wisii  me,  Signora,  to  ac- 
quaint your  nephew?" 

She  uttered  a  fearful  cry  : — Marco 
appeared. 

"It  grows  late,  sir  Cure,"  said  he; 
"  do  you  wish  to  be  reconducted  to  the 
village  ?" 


"  Yes,  yes,"  repeated  Giuseppa,  "  take 
them  with  you,  my  father." 

Marco  eyed  her  sternly ;  the  Cure 
refused  his  oflfer.  "In  our  paths  there  is 
nothing  to  fear."  He  passed  out,  and  in 
returning  to  shut  the  door,  perceived  the 
features  of  Giuseppa  most  horribly  dis- 
torted— "  Do  not  quit  her,  sir,"  said  he 
to  Marco. 

Giuseppa  walked  towards  him  with  an 
idiotic  laugh ;  "  You  are  a  humane 
priest!"  was  her  exclamation.  He  shut 
the  door,  and  proceeded  ;  then  he  stopped 
himself  for  an  instant.  Par  notre  Seig- 
neur, thought  he,  "  what  does  all  tliis 
mean?"  He  proceeded  on  his  way.  And 
so  long  as  his  steps  were  heard,  Marco 
remained  listening  with  an  attentive  ear. 
The  noise  ceased.  "Hollo!  Pietro  !" 
said  he. 

*  *  «  » 

Of  all   the  emotions  with  which    the 
field  of  battle  is  rife,  the  most  vivid  is 
when; — figure  it  thoroughly  to  yourself 
thus: — From  the  ground  whereon  your 
own  corps  is  in  position,  you  have  seen 
another  march    boldly   upon  a  redoubt, 
surmount    a    barrier    of    balls,    repulse 
squadrons    which    came    to    arrest    its 
march,   and  achieve  all  this  only  at  last 
to  annihilate  itself  against  the  rampart 
of  earth  behind  which  the  enemy  is  shel- 
tered.      And  you  have  seen  other  bat- 
talions  press   on    to   the    attack;    others 
follow   these  again  ;    and    each  of  them 
has,   like  a  vessel  upon  a  reef,  broken  its 
mass  upon  the  ridge  of  the  rampart,  and 
dispersed  itself  in  fragments.      'I'hen  an 
aide-de-camp  gallops  towards  the  point 
you    occupy ;    he    comes    up    to    your 
colonel — he  addresses  him,  and  points  to 
the  redoubt    still    reeking  with    smoke. 
The  commander  turns  towards  his  men 
— they  testify  a  most  eager  anxiety  : — it 
is  you  who  are  going  to  be  gazed  at  now 
— you    must    do  what    the    otliers  have 
already  attempted,  and  the  redoubt  seems 
now  weary  of  its  fire,  but  has  still  shewn 
what  it  can  do.      Now,  thus  it  happens 
to  the  regiment  of  Captain  Zeno.      The 
valiant    column    carries    itself    forward 
with    a   cry   of  "  Vive   I'Empereur !" — 
making  the  earth  tremble — all  brilliant 
with  its  holiday   air,    its    bayonets   and 
feathers,  and  feeling  its  force  redoubled 
at  every  step  it  makes  across  the  field. 
The  balls  rush  forth  between  it  and   the 
redoubt:    the  column  passed  on — still 
firm,  still  steady.      Then  the  squadrons. 
It   not    only  continued   its    march,    but 
moved    right    upon    them — made    them 
recoil  and  disperse  themselves  like  waves 
at    the   mouth  yf  a  river  — entered   upon 
their   position — carried  it— crushing  all 
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whereon  it  lighted — so  full  of  its  mettle, 
that  there  was  hardly  time  to  halt  upon 
the  ground  it  had  conquered.  From  the 
*  height  of  the  entrenchments,  the  regi- 
ment witnessed  the  battle  raging  around 
— saw  it  spreading,  terrible,  imcertain — 
covering  the  plain  with  a  series  of  com- 
bats, smoke,  fire,  carcasses,  and  galloping 
squadrons,  and  long  motionless  lines 
battered  down,  arms  in  hand,  by  long 
blazing  batteries  ; — saw  the  harpy  fix  its 
envenomed  fangs  in  deadly  grasp  upon 
both  armies — hug  and  mingle  them 
within  the  spread  of  its  huge  embrace — 
handling  and  braying  them — envelope 
masses  of  men  in  its  torrents  of  flame, 
and  inundate  them  with  streams  of  gore, 
and  apparently  not  having  yet  decided 
which  of  the  two  armies  it  should  wholly 
devour.  Then  discerning  the  Austrian 
batallions  form  theinselves  in  attacking 
column,  ready  to  snatch  back  their  hard- 
earned  conquest.  It  took  breath,  closed 
its  ranks,  prepared  all  its  weapons,  with 
the  same  spirit  as  that  alive  in  the  breast 
of  its  commander,  which  only  waited  for 
the  cannons'  report  to  make  itself  ma- 
nifest. 

*  *  »  » 

When  they  told  Zeno,  on  returning 
from  his  last  campaign,  that  Giuseppa 
had  destroyed  herself,  he  refused  cre- 
dence to  the  tale.  Vainly  in  proof  did 
they  cite  the  evidence  of  the  letter 
wherein  she  had  announced  her  fatal 
resolution  ; — all  else  appeared  possible  to 
him  but  that  she  should  desire  death, 
when  nothing  now  had  power  to  separate 
them.  And  as  no  trace  of  the  body  of 
his  mistress  had  ever  been  discovered, 
doubtless  because  its  aspect  might  not 
belie  the  tale  the  assassin  had  forged, 
Zeno  obstinately  clung  to  the  hope  of 
her  being  still  alive, — that  she  had  only 
been  dragged  from  society  through  the 
machinations  of  some  hateful  treason,  by 
that  nephew  of  whom  he  had  often  heard 
her  speak  with  terror  and  detestation, 
and  who  would  be  enriched  by  her  dis- 
appearance. Zeno  commenced  immedi- 
ately the  most  active  researches,  and 
employed  himself  against  Marco,  in  so 
doing,  with  such  a  combination  of  ani- 
mosity and  perseverance,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  society  was  attracted  to  his  pro- 
ceedings. Having  learned  that  Giuseppa 
had  been  last  seen  by  the  Cure,  he  im- 
portuned the  priest  with  a  tliousand 
inquiries ;  and  the  replies  that  were 
drawn  from  him  not  only  strengthened 
Zeno  in  his  own  opinion,  but,  continu- 
ally repeated  and  commented  upon  by 
him  every  where,  served  at   last  to  act 


upon  those  of  others  also.  And  the 
suspicions  of  these  other  parties,  who 
were  uninfluenced  like  Zeno  in  enter- 
taining the  supposition  of  a  minor  crime, 
carried  themselves  to  a  still  greater 
extent ;  and  at  last,  matters  took  such  a 
turn,  that  Marco  became  terrified,  and 
suddenly  disappeared.  Zeno  occupied 
liimself  with  avidity  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive,  and  so  far  as  his  military  duties 
would  allow  him,  following  it  up  with 
an  unremitting  perseverance.  We  have 
already  described  what  were  the  sensa- 
tions he  experienced  on  discovering 
Marco  amid  the  ranks  of  the  regiment 
into  which  he  had  enlisted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealment.  One  may  guess 
the  nature  of  the  feelings  with  which  he 
saw  nearly  the  whole  regiment  mown 
down  before  him  under  the  murderous 
attack  made  upon  it.  And  when  most 
heroically  executing  its  duty,  his  own 
regiment  renewed  the  assault,  Zeno's 
eye  more  than  once,  with  intense  eager- 
ness, busied  itself  amidst  the  dead  and 
wounded  with  which  the  approaches  of 
the  redoubt  were  strewn.  And  it  was 
with  diflSculty  he  stifled  the  impatience 
that  devoured  him,  whilst  compelled  to 
keep  within  the  ranks  during  the  prepa- 
rations   the  Austrians  were  making   to 

retake  the  position  they  had  lost. 

«  «  «  « 

A  brilliant  moon  was  shining  over 
that  spot  heaped  with  slaughtered  carcasses 
on  the  night  following  the  battle  of 
Wagram.  The  regiment  of  Zeno  had 
been  forced  to  yield  back  that  conquest, 
of  which  otiier  batallions  after  it  had  by 
turns  disputed  the  possession,  or  rather, 
it  still  held  it,  for  at  the  close  of  that 
eventful  day  it  encamped  upon  the  bloody 
field,  reposing  itself  after  the  exhausting 
struggle  like  the  remainder  of  the  army. 
But  it  was  a  cold  and  sullen  repose — no 
fires  to  cheer  the  bivouac,  no  songs  of 
victory  lulled  it  into  that  unawakening 
slumber  whose  leaden  torpor  was  fast 
extending  itself  around.  Its  ranks 
stretched  out  in  all  the  rigid  immobility 
of  death,  were  pillowed  upon  the  enemy 
amid  chaotic  heaps  of  balls,  arms,  and 
shattered  cannon-frames;  and  whilst  the 
victorious  quarters  of  the  battle  plain 
shone  with  scattered  watch-fires,  re- 
sounded witli  joyous  hurras,  the  fatal 
redoubt  meanwhile  remained  sombre, 
dumb,  fragments  of  her  demi-bastions 
alone  left  standing,  on  which  the  folds  of 
the  tri-colour  flag  mournfully  rustled  in 
the  surrounding  gloom.  But  at  intervals, 
wlien  the  night  breeze  blew  freshly,  when 
the  blood  was  slifllncd  on  the  edges  of 
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every  wound,  dismal  groans  might  be 
heard  issuing  from  amidst  those  piles  of 
the  slain, — here  and  there  a  head  might 
be  discerned,  half  raising  itself  to  glance 
around  with  slow  and  benumbed  aspect, 
then  again  fall  back  among  the  dismal 
debris  surrounding,  never  more  to  detach 
itself.  Even  mutilated  bodies  were  seen 
in  motion,  crawling  up  and  down  like 
lopped  segments  of  a  serpent,  and  whilst 
one  of  these  expiring  relics  of  humanity 
was  thus  dragging  himself  along  in  a 
bloody  mire,  his  ear  was  struck  by  a 
deep  and  lamentable  moan  uttered  hard 
by ;  he  recognised  too,  in  some  few  accents 
of  grief  that  followed,  the  language  of 
his  native  valleys.  He  stops,  squatting 
himself  down  close  to  the  body  from 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  which 
also  raised  itself  a  little,  and  naked, 
bleeding  and  alone,  Zeno  and  Marco 
encountered  one  another  face  to  face. 
Their  stiifened  limbs  left  them  thus  erect 
for  a  few  moments  in  such  immediate 
contact,  speechless,  stupified,  both  staring 
like  idiots  just  aroused  from  sleep,  and 
recalling,  with  eyes  fast  glazing  in  death, 
each  other's  livid  features  dimly  disclosed 
by  the  pallid  rays  which  lit  them  up. 
Recognition  however  came  at  last,  and 
their  heads  struggling  for  a  yet  higher 
approach  almost  touched.  Both  groaned 
fearfully.  The  noise  of  the  bivouacs  had 
ceased  throughout  the  entire  plain,  and 
the  plaints  of  the  expiring  momentarily 
diminished  around  them. 

"  Where  hast  thou  hidden  thyself? " 
exclaimed  Zeno,  with  the  last  effort  of 
his  voice. 

"Leave  me,  Zeno,"  replied  the  other, 
falling  backwards ;  "  she  is  dead,  and  I 
was  her  murderer." 

Zeno,  as  a  last  effort,  summoning  all 
the  little  strength  yet  remaining  liim, 
«ould  only  struggle  to  overwhelm  the 
murderer  by  falling  heavily  upon  his 
breast,  but  not  a  groan  escaped  from  its 
cavity  to  mingle  with  the  parting  sigh 
that  death  the  next  moment  rent  heavily 
from  his  own. 


FACILITY    OF    COMPOSITION. 

Gibbon  says  of  iiis  famous  history  of  the 
"Decline  and  Fall" — I  will  add  two  facts 
which  have  seldom  occurred  in  the  com- 
position of  six,  or  at  least  of  five  quartos. 
Mt/  first  rough  manuscript,  without  any 
intermediate  copy,  has  been  sent  to  the 
press.  Second. — Not  a  sheet  has  been 
seen  by  any  human  eyes  excepting  those 
of  the  author  and  the  printer ;  the 
faults  and  merits  are  exclusively  my 
own. 


THE  TWO  COATS. 

IN  TWO   PARTS PART  THE   FIRST. 

"  Thunder  and  lightning !"  said  my 
uncle,  as  he  strode  across  the  room  in  a 
towering  passion,  and  struck  the  table, 
where  I  sat  reading,  violently  with  his 
fist.  "  Thunder  and  lightning  !  does  the 
younker  understand  what  I  am  saying  !" 

Now  I  had  a  sort  of  indistinct  con- 
sciousness of  some  humming  noise,  as  of 
one  talking  rapidly  and  incessantly  for 
some  time  in  the  apartment ;  but  as  my 
brain  was  fully  employed  in  endeavour- 
ing to  comprehend  one  of  the  more  ab- 
struse passages  in  the  Kantian  system  of 
philosophy,  the  sound  had  merely  reached 
the  ear,  without  proceeding  any  farther 
on  its  journey  toward  the  understanding. 
My  uncle's  fist  upon  the  table,  however, 
claimed  some  attention,  and  I  accord- 
ingly transferred  my  eyes  from  the  calm 
philosophic  page  on  which  they  had  been 
dwelling,  to  the  fiery  visage  of  my  re- 
lative. 

"  I  tell  you  what.  Master  Augustus 
Von  Schnediker,"  said  that  gentleman, 
with  an  emphasis  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  richest  merchant 
in  Hamburgh,  in  a  fury.  "  I  tell  you 
what,  sir,  I  will  leave  every  guilder  I 
possess  in  the  world  to  your  half-cousin, 
Slagenhausen,  and  cut  you,  sir,  off  with 
a  copy  of  your  adored  Kant ;  and  see 
what  that  will  do  for  you!" 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  with  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity in  the  world,  for  my  uncle's  com- 
munication had  merely  disturbed  my 
previous  ideas  without  dislodging  them, 
or  making  room  for  others — "let  it  be 
the  new  edition,  published  by  Carl,  of 
Leipsic." 

Kant  himself  could  not  have  puzzled 
my  uncle  more  effectually  than  did  this 
very  moderate  request.  He  expected  to 
have  struck  me  down  as  with  a  thunder- 
bolt, and  he  saw  that  a  feather  had  fallen 
upon  me.  He  was  a  good  deal  of  a  hu- 
morist, and  felt  somewhat  inclined  to 
laugh  ;  but  then  again  he  prided  himself 
on  being  a  man  of  substance,  and  it 
vexed  him  to  the  heart  to  see  what  he 
valued  so  highly,  treated  so  lightly,  con- 
sequently he  felt  rather  more  inclined  to 
swear.  Between  the  two  he  did  neither. 
He  sat  down,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  rang 
the  bell  for  the  servant. 

"  Step  next  door  for  Von  Schaick,  the 
attorney.  Sister  Annschen,"  continued 
he — "  I  will  put  up  with  this  no  longer. 
1  will  make  my  will  this  very  night,  and 
Sliiceiihausen  shall  be  the  man." 
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"  He  shall  not  have  a  stiver  !"  said  my 
aunt. 

"  We  '11  see  !"  said  my  uncle. 

"  A  poor,  pitiful  creature,"  said  my 
aunt. 

"  He  attends  to  business,"  said  my 
uncle. 

"  A  fellow  that  humours  all  your 
foolish  wiiims  for  the  sake  of  what  you 
may  leave  him,"  said  my  aunt. 

"True;  but  he  attends  to  business," 
said  my  uncle. 

"  He  will  not  care  a  pufF  of  tobacco 
for  you  when  you  are  gone,"  said  my 
aunt. 

"  But  he  will  care  for  the  counting- 
house,"  said  my  uncle. 

"  Mr.  Von  Schnediker,"  said  my  avmt, 
in  her  very  best  argumentative  tone — 
"  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself!  Would 
you  cast  off  the  only  son  of  your  only 
brother?" 

My  uncle  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  uncrossed  and  recrossed  his  legs, 
and  put  it  hack  again. 

"  Disinherit  a  Schnediker  for  a  Sla- 
genhausen  !" 

My  uncle's  seat  seemed  mighty  un- 
comfortable, and  he  puffed  and  smoked 
most  fearfully. 

"  Your  nephew — that  has  eat  ©f  your 
bread,  and  drank  of  your  cup,  and  sat  by 
your  stove  for  twenty  years !" 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !"  said  my  uncle,  but 
visibly  softening  apace. 

"  And,  moreover,"  continued  my  aunt, 
following  up  her  advantage — "  is  he  not 
the  very  model  of  your  brother  ?  I  never 
saw  too  noses  so  mucii  ailike  in  my  life!" 

My  uncle  looked  direct  at  my  nose. 
So  did  my  aunt. 

"  It's  the  handsomest  nose  in  Ham- 
burgh !"   quoth  she. 

My  uncle  felt  the  full  force  of  the 
compliment ;  and  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  disinheriting  a  nephew  with  a  nose  so 
like  his  own,  became  every  moment  more 
apparent. 

"We'll  do  nothing  rashly,"  said  he: 
"  Von  Schaick  can  take  a  friendly  glass, 
and  we'll  talk  about  the  will  another 
time." 

"  Make  it  now,"  said  my  aunt — "  Au- 
gustus shall  inherit  the  estate,  marry 
Amelia  Syjigelbcrg,  and  perpetuate  the 
name  of  Schnediker." 

To  these  propositions  I  expressed  my 
unciualilied  assent ;  for  little  as  was  my 
objection  to  inlieritiiig  the  estate,  I  had 
still  less  to  marrying  Amelia  Spigelbcrg, 
with  whom  I  was,  for  a  student  in  phi- 
losophy, I  niay  say  most  ridiculously  in 
love. 


"He'll  take  Kant  to  bed  with  him  on 
his  wedding  night,  and  set  fire  to  the 
curtains  with  sitting  up  to  read  him," 
said  my  uncle. 

"  Nonsense,  brother ;  you  talk  of 
things  you  know  nothing  about,"  said 
my  aunt. 

"Humph  !"  said  my  uncle. 
The  door  opened,  and  in  walked   Mr. 
Von    Schaick.     I   laid    aside    my   books 
and  papers,  and  joined  the  two  worthies 
over    a  social  bottle.      We  became  ani- 
mated.     Glass   followed  glass ;  and   to- 
bacco-smoke and  wisdom  issued  from  my 
uncle's  mouth  in  about  equal  quantities. 
To  the  latter  I  assented  in  monosyllables, 
or  listened  in    respectful   silence;    upon 
which  my  uncle  declared  he  had  never 
heard  me  talk  so  sensibly  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.      Among  other  matters, 
it  was  resolved  to  cure  me  of  my  bookish 
propensities  by  shewing  me  a  little  more 
of  the  world  ;  and  as    I  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  England  like  a  native,  and  was 
well    acquainted   with    her    history    and 
literature,  it  was  resolved  I  should  take 
a  trip  over  in  a  British  vessel  which  my 
uncle  had  chartered.      The  will  was  made 
that  night  :    I   knew  not  precisely  how, 
but  my   aunt   Annschen    remarked    the 
next  morning,  "that  my  uncle  generally 
acted  sensibly  enough  when  he  only  took 
the  trouble  of  listening  to  good  advice." 
Accordingly,  on  the  following  week, 
amid  an  abundance  of  kisses  and  confec- 
tionary from  my  aunt,  sighs   and  tears 
from   Amelia,   and  cash    and    cordiality 
from  my  uncle,  I  embarked  on  board  the 
British   brig    Swallow,   for   London.      I 
pass  over  our  interesting  departure  from 
the  mud  and  mist  of  the  low   German 
shores  ;   I  pass  over,  in  elegant  silence, 
the  pleasures  of  being    becalmed   three 
days  off   the    delightful  Dogger    Bank, 
famous  for  cod  and  fog.      I   pass  over,  in 
short,  all  the  agreeable  vicissitudes  of  the 
sea — storm  and  calm,  sickness  and  unsa- 
vory scents,  and  all   its  accumulation  of 
petty  nuisances  and  petty   substitutions 
for    comfort.      It    is   enough    that    after 
twelve   days  purgatory,  I  came  on  deck 
one  delicious  May  morning,   and  found 
the   Swallow  skimming   gracefully  along 
the  gentle   bosom   of  the   Thames,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable number   of  vessels  sailing  and 
tacking  in  every  direction.      The   scene 
was  lively  and   brilliant  in  ihe  extreme, 
and  awakened  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of    my    dormant    German    enthusiasm. 
Indeed,  I  think  no  foreigner  of  education 
approaches  the  English   shore  without  a 
str(,ni'   sensation  of  interest,      \\lieilier 
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for  praise  or  for  blame — whether  as  an 
object  of  respect  or  admiration,  or  dread 
and  dislike — still  he  has  heard  England 
talked  about  from  his  Infancy.  Standing 
aloof  and  isolated  from  the  world,  she  is 
yet  mixed  up  with  all  its  liopes  and  fears, 
and  struggles  ;  and  in  every  continental 
collision  the  unceasing  question  is,  what 
may,  can,  or  will  be  done  by  England  ? 
And  then  the  piled-up  glories  of  her  lite- 
rature, reaching  unto  the  highest  heaven  ! 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  that  litera- 
ture by  the  polisJied,  fluent,  flippant,  su- 
perficial, sophisticated  Frenchman,  who 
cannot,  because  of  the  largeness  of  his 
vanity  and  the  smallness  of  his  soul,  feel 
and  comprehend  it,  yet  to  a  true  German, 
sprung  from  the  same  Saxon  stock,  it  is 
the  mightiest  congregation  of  intellect 
ever  furnished  by  a  nation ;  and  he  as- 
signs, without  a  particle  of  envy,  or  even 
reluctance,  a  place  in  the  regions  of 
glory  to  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Milton,  far 
above  the  Goethes  and  Schillers  of  his 
beloved  "father-land." 

My  first  seven  days  in  London  passed 
with     unmingled     satisfaction.      Amply 
furnished  with  funds  by  my  uncle,  I  went 
everywhere,  saw  everything,  and  squan- 
dered my  cash  with  the  careless  freedom 
of  a  young  man.     O  !  pleasant  is  it  to 
be  the  medium  through  which  cash  flows 
briskly  to  the  admiring  public,  softening 
the  asperities  and  fertilizing  the  feelings 
of   the  grateful    receivers !      My   letters 
furnished  me  with  introductions  to  the 
houses  of  the  first  merchants,  and  every 
where  was  I  received  with  the  most  un- 
varying civility  and   kindness.      To  the 
house  of  the   worthy  Mr.    Simpkins,  in 
particular,    I   was    invited — pressed  and 
feasted  to  an  almost  uneasy  sense  of  re- 
pletion, both  with  physical  nutriment  and 
intellectual    condiments;     for     the     six 
Misses  Simpkins,  though  tolerably  pretty, 
were  most  intolerably  accomplished,  and 
seemed  to  be  afflicted  with  a  perfect  Ger- 
man    mania.      They    danced     German 
dances,    sang    German    songs,    admired 
German    authors,   and    chattered   about 
the  Rhine  and  the  Hartz  Mountains  for 
the  hour  together.      Indeed,   had  I  been 
a  vain  man  I  miglit  have  been   inclined 
to   think  their  attentions  personal ;    for 
Miss   Lydia  went  so  far   as  to  remark 
that — "  they  might  say  what  they  pleased 
about  Italian  skies  and   Italian   sunsets, 
but  for  her  part  she  should  prefer  a  per- 
manent residence  in  Germany  to  that  of 
any  other  country.      It  was  so  strangely 
interesting !    such     a    divine    mysticism 
hung  over  it!      In   fact   there  was  a  fas- 
chiation  about  it  which  she  was   utterly 


unable  to  account  for!"  All  this  was 
very  gratifying  to  me:  but  indeed, 
wherever  I  went,  all  was  joy  and  sun- 
shine ;  and  on  the  seventh  night  I  retired 
to  bed  firmly  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  English  were  the  most  cor- 
dial, civil,  hospitable,  kind-hearted  people 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  eighth  morning  brought  a  change. 
I  sat  dallying  over  my  breakfast,  deeply 
immersed  in  the  study  of  my  favourite 
author,  when  a  neighbouring  clock  re- 
minded me  that  it  was  considerably  past 
the  time  I  had  purposed  waiting  upon 
a  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  a  letter,  and 
who  was  absent  from  town  on  my  first 
arrival.  On  becoming  aware  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  I  hurriedly  snatched 
up  my  hat,  and  rushed  precipitately 
down  stairs.  In  passing  from  the  door, 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  bring  my  body 
in  very  forcible  contact  with  that  of  a 
staid,  grave  citizen,  who  was  walking 
leisurely  down  the  street.  I  apologized 
accordingly  ;  but  the  old  gentleman  con- 
tinuing to  look  as  gloomy  as  a  Walche- 
ren  fog,  I  proceeded  to  say — "  that  upon 
my  honour,  the  untoward  circumstance 
was  perfectly  accidental" — when  I  was 
interrupted  by  a  coarse  laugh  of  vulgar 
derision  from  the  old  person,  who  insult- 
ingly asked — "  what  the  deuce  such  a 
fellow  as  I  had  to  do  with  honour?"  and 
farthermore  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  middle  of  the  pavement  was  the  fittest 
place  for  such  an  outcast  from  society  ! 
"  An  outcast  from  society  !"  what  can 
he  mean,  thought  I,  and  I  felt  mightily 
inclined  to  resent  this  insulting  lan- 
guage ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  he  was  a 
man  far  advanced  in  life,  and  I  was  in  a 
great  hurry,  so  I  passed  onward  without 
farther  parley,  leaving  the  uncivil  piece 
of  corpulency  to  recover  its  good  hu- 
mour at  its  leisure. 

On  arriving  at  my  destination,  I  was 
shewn  by  an  astonished-looking  servant 
into  a  splendidly-furnished  apartment. 
Presently  the  door  opened,  and  the  mas- 
ter of  the  mansion  entered  with  a  smirk 
and  a  bow,  but  no  sooner  had  he  cast  his 
eyes  upon  me  than  his  countenance  un- 
derwent all  the  changes  from  surprise 
to  perplexity,  from  perplexity  to  coolness, 
from  coolness  to  contempt,  and  from 
contempt  to  downright  superciliousness. 
When  it  had  settled  at  the  last  agree- 
able stage,  he  opened  his  lips,  said  he 
"  should  be  happy  to  see  me  again  before 
I  left  England,  but  that  he  was  so  much 
engaged  at  present  that  I  must  positively 
excuse  him,"  rang  the  bell  for  the  ser- 
vant, and  wished  me  a  very  good  morn- 
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ing.  I  was  petrified — but  too  indignant 
to  speak  ;  so  I  seized  my  hat  and  left  tlic 
house,  with  all  the  blood  of  the  Von 
Schnedikers  burning  in  my  face. 


PART    THE    SECOND. 

I  cooled  by  degrees  ;  and  having  no 
definite  object  in  view,  wandered  listlessly 
about  from  place  to  place,  ruminating  on 
the  unpleasant  occurrences  of  the  morn- 
ing, when,  to  my  agreeable  surprise,  I 
perceived  the  six  Misses  Simpkins  amb- 
ling down  the  street  in  the  direction  in 
which  I  was  advancing.  When  we  had 
nearly  met,  they  looked  towards  me, 
stopped  abruptly,  whispered,  and  then 
crossed  suddenly  to  the  opposite  side. 
Surely,  thought  I,  this  is  a  mistake ; 
they  cannot  have  recognised  me.  Ac- 
cordingly I  crossed  likewise,  met  the 
young  ladies  full  in  the  face,  and,  with 
the  bland  and  pleased  expression  of 
countenance  necessary  on  such  occasions, 
I  proceeded  to  address  them  in  my  very 
best  style.  Instantly  six  glasses  were 
raised  and  levelled  full  at  my  person,  and 
the  physiognomies  of  the  Simpkinses 
exhibited  a  curious  combination  of  hor- 
ror, vexation,  and  chagrin,  to  me  per- 
fectly unaccountable. 

"  Really,"  lisped  Miss  S.,  "they  were 
sorry  to  appear  abrupt  to  Mr.  Von 
Schnediker,  but  they  had  an  engagement 
which  unfortunately  admitted  of  no  de- 
lay." Two  hackney-coaches  were  in- 
stantly beckoned  to — the  doors  of  the 
vehicle  opened — in  they  fluttered  with 
the  precipitancy  of  disturbed  wild-fowl 
— drove  ofT — and  Master  Augustus  Von 
Schnediker  was  left  gazing  after  them 
with  a  visage  that  ought  to  have  been 
seen  to  be  properly  appreciated  ! 

"  By  day  and  night  but  this  is  won- 
drous strange !"  thought  I,  and  no  less 
strange  than  irritating  and  perplexing. 
Owing,  perhaps,  in  a  great  degree  to  not 
having  mixed  much  with  the  world,  an 
almost  morbid  sensibility  formed  a  con- 
siderable item  in  my  cliaracter,  and  a 
feverish  anxiety  took  possession  of  me  to 
account  for  the  sudden  change.  It  was 
but  yesterday  that  I  was  allowed  to  be 
a  handsome,  intelligent,  prepossessing 
young  man,  whose  conversation  and 
company  were  courted  by  all  ;  and  lo  ! 
to-day  I  was  a  scoundrel  !  "  an  outcast 
from  society!"  and  a  being  visibly  con- 
temned and  shunned  by  every  person 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact  !  yet  I  was 
conscious  of  no  alteration  in  myself.  I 
was  still,  as  far  as  I  knew,  as  handsome, 
intelligent,  and  prepossessing  as  ever  ; 
biit   it  was  evident   that   the   citizens  of 


London  had  come  to  a  very  different  con- 
clusion. The  collective  wisdom  of  Got- 
tingen  could  not  have  accounted  for  it ; 
and  I  wandered  about,  until  the  shades 
of  evening  began  to  fall,  in  a  stale  of 
hopeless  bewilderment.  I  now  found, 
to  add  to  my  stock  of  comforts,  tliat  I 
had  lost  my  way.  This,  as  a  stranger, 
had  frequently  happened  to  me  before, 
and  I  had  invariably  been  courteously 
shewn  the  right  path  :  but  this  unfortu- 
nate evening,  in  order  to  be  in  keeping, 
I  suppose  with  the  unfortunate  day,  my 
inquiries  were  disregarded,  and  I  was 
laughed  at,  or  directed  wrong,  or  told 
"to  follow  my  nose."  At  length  fatigued 
and  wearied,  I  staggered  into  the  first 
reputable  hotel  that  came  in  my  way, 
seated  myself  in  a  vacant  box,  rang  for 
the  waiter,  and  ordered  a  pint  of  sherry. 

"  Skerry  !"  said  the  man,  with  a  marked 
emphasis  and  a  most  incredulous  stare. 

"  Sherry,"  said  I. 

The  waiter  eyed  me  from  top  to  toe. 

"I  think  you  said  sherry,  sir  !"  said  he. 

"  Sherry,  I  said." 

The  waiter  moved  up  to  the  top  of 
the  box,  and  collected  some  silver  spoons, 
which  were  lying  about ;  those  he  de- 
posited in  his  pocket.  He  then  went 
his  way,  and  returned  with  a  modicum 
of  villainous  cape. 

"  I  will  trouble  you  for  the  money," 
said  he,  before  setting  it  down. 

I  handed  him  a  sovereign  in  payment. 
The  waiter  looked  harder  than  ever.  He 
deliberatily  chitiked  it  three  distinct 
times  upon  the  table,  took  down  a  pair  of 
scales,  weighed  it  before  ray  face,  and 
then,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  reluctantly 
proceeded  to  count  out  the  change  upon 
the  table.  Between  each  particular 
shilling  he  stole  a  furtive  glance  towards 
me,  and  when  he  had  concluded,  I  heard 
him  observe  to  a  sort  of  under-waiter  on 
leaving  the  room,  "I  say,  Jem,  keep  an 
eye  on  that  'ere  fellow."  Jem's  office 
was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for,  after  tast- 
ing the  delectable  beverage  set  before  me, 
I  arose  and  took  my  departure. 

"  A  bill  of  the  play,"  cried  a  shrill 
voice  in  my  ear;  "only  a  penny;  but 
you,  sir,"  added  the  boy  as  he  surveyed 
me,  "  may  Iiave  it  for  a  half-penny  !" 

I  took  the  bill,  and  gave  the  boy  what 
loose  copper  I  had  in  my  pocket ;  upon 
which  he  stared,  thanked  me,  and  said, 
"  I  was  very  much  of  a  gem'man,  though 
I  did  not  look  like  one."  Thankful  for 
even  this  equivocal  compliment,  I  made 
my  way  into  the  pit  of  Drury-lane  the- 
atre, in  order  to  lose  for  an  hour  or  two 
my  own   uncomfortable  identity  in   the 
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fictitious  joy  and  sorrows  of  others.  It 
was  ratlier  crowded  when  I  entered,  and 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  seat; 
but  I  soon  found  myself  at  my  ease  in 
regard  to  room.  A  large  vacant  space 
was  speedily  formed  around  me,  as  if 
contamination  was  in  my  very  touch  ; 
or,  as  if  every  individual  was  afraid  of 
being  suspected  of  being  in  my  com- 
pany. This  was  singularly  unpleasant ; 
and  determined,  if  possible,  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  I  moved  along  the  seat  towards 
my  left-hand  neighbour,  a  stout  old  gen- 
tleman, and  commenced  venturing  a  re- 
mark on  the  performances.  But  my 
loft-hand  neighbour,  the  stout  old  gen- 
tleman, moved  still  farther  from  me  with 
all  possible  expedition,  transferred  his 
silk  handkerchief  from  his  coat  into  bis 
hat,  put  his  watch  into  his  waistcoat, 
buttoned  up  his  trouser's  pocket  next  to 
me,  clapped  his  hand  upon  it,  and  ex- 
claimed, "No  you  don't!"  after  which 
he  looked  round,  laughed  knowingly,  and 
winked  with  one  eye.  Presently  all  the 
people  near  him  commenced  buttoning 
up  their  pockets,  laughing,  and  winking 
with  one  eye.  I  looked  behind — every 
one  was  so  employed.  I  glanced  one 
eye  aside  and  then  the  other — it  was  all 
the  same.  I  sought  relief  by  looking 
towards  the  stage,  but  every  face  before 
me  was  turned  from  it.  They  were  all 
looking  at  me;  and  every  individual  man 
among  them  buttoned  up  his  pockets, 
laughed,  and  winked  with  one  eye  !  This 
was  not  to  be  borne.  The  perspiration 
started  from  my  forehead.  But  what 
could  I  do?  I  could  neither  resist  nor 
remonstrate ;  so  I  leaped  up  and  made 
my  way  toward  the  door.  No  sooner 
had  I  commenced  my  retrograde  move- 
ment, than  a  simultaneous  titterin'r  took 
place  among  the  people  who  had  before 
winked  and  buttoned  up  their  pockets ; 
and  cries  of  "  Smoked!" — "  Won't  do  I" 
— "  Too  hot  to  hold  him  !"  with  similar 
equally  mysterious  ejaculations,  saluted 
my  ears  from  all  quarters,  as  perplexed, 
irritated  and  disgusted,  I  forced  my  way 
through  the  crowd. 

I  once  more  found  myself  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  night-chill  fell  gratefully  on 
my  feverish  brow.  "  Why  are  these 
things?"  thought  I;  and  as  my  indigna- 
tion abated,  the  sickness  of  heart  and 
sense  of  forlornness,  which  in  moments 
of  misfortune  fall  upon  the  wanderer  in 
a  foreign  land,  came  over  me.  Wearied 
in  mind  and  body,  I  proceeded  to  make 
the  best  of  my  way  toward  my  lodgings, 
determined  to  forget  in  sleep  the  trou- 
bles and   vexations  of  the  day,  when  in 


passing  the  end  of  a  street  the  ci y  <>f  a 
young  female  struck  upon  my  ear.     This 
at  once  aroused  me,  and  I  hastened  to 
the  spot,  where  I  found  a  girl  struggling 
with  a  coxcomically-dressed   fellow  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.      I,  of  course,  or- 
dered   him    to    desist;    he    refused.      A 
struggle  ensued — a  crowd  assembled,  and 
just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  overpower- 
ing my  antagonist,  I  was  rudely  seized 
by  the  collar  by  two  men,   who  said   I 
must  go  before  a  magistrate  for  creating 
a  disturbance.      I  immediately  explained, 
that  it  was  not  I  who  was  in  the  wrong  : 
that  I  was  "merely   doing   what  every 
man    with    the   common    feeling  of  liis 
nature   must   have  done   under  the   cir- 
cumstances— assisting  a  helpless  and  un- 
protected woman  ;"  upon  which  one  of 
the  men  laid  his  finger  on  one  side  of 
his  nose  and  gave  a  peculiar  whistle,  and 
the  other  burst  into  a  coarse  laugh  and 
exclaimed,  "  Precious  blarney  !"     I  then 
demanded  to  be  taken  before  the  magis- 
trate, feeling  assured  that   I  should  re- 
ceive the  thanks  of  the  gentleman  rather 
than  punishment,  when  I  explained  how 
I  had  acted.      The  magistrate,  however, 
would  not  allow  me  to  speak,  but  said 
that  my  "  disgraceful  and  ruffianly  ap- 
pearance   was    sufficient    to    justify    the 
officers  in  what  they  had  done  ;"  and  con- 
cluded, to    my    utter   astonishment,    by 
ordering    me    to    be    taken    to    prison. 
"  Disgraceful  and  ruffianly  appearance  !" 
How  was  this?    Was  I,  indeed,  myself, 
or  some  one  else?    Surely  some  extraor- 
dinary transformation   must  have  taken 
place  in  my  outward  man,  or  surely  this 
was  most  inappropriate  language  to  ad- 
dress to  a  gentleman  with  the  "  finest 
nose  in  Hamburgh  ;"  and,   as  my  aunt 
used  partially  to  add,  "a  face  to  corres- 
pond."    But  I  had  little  time  for  medi- 
tation or  reflection,  for  I  was  immediately 
dragged   like    a   criminal    through    the 
streets  toward  the  prison.      I  had  always 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  England,  and  a  feeling  of 
admiration  towards  her  laws  and  institu- 
tions,  which  amounted  almost  to  reve- 
rence;  but  surely,  thought  1,  this  is  not 
justice  ;  and  whatever  physical  obstacles 
might  intervene,  I  felt  there  was  no  moral 
tie  to  prevent  me  from   breaking  from 
the  officers  the   first  opportunity.      Ac- 
cordingly, in  turning  a  corner,  by  a  sud- 
den jerk  I  succeeded  in  freeing   myself 
from  their  grasp — knocked  down  the  one 
who  endeavoured  to  regain  his   hold — 
and    amid   shouts  of  "stop    thief!"  the 
barking   of  dogs,  and  the  loud  cries  of 
men,    women    and    children,    managed. 
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iifler  many  a  devious  turn,  lo  elude  pur- 
suit and  reach  my  lodgings. 

Spent  and  breatliless,  I  threw  myself 
into  a  chair.  My  landlady  stood  gazing 
upon  me,  apparently  deprived  of  utter- 
ance by  the  excess  of  her  amazement. 
Ill  order  to  appease  the  good  woman's 
anxious  curiosity,  I  collected  my  re- 
maining faculties,  and  detailed  to  her,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  fatigues,  insults, 
vexations,  and  persecutions  I  had  under- 
gone in  the  course  of  the  ill-fated  day, 
expecting,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  large 
return  of  wonder  and  sorrowful  sympa- 
thy. To  my  utter  astonishment,  how- 
ever, my  narrative  appeared  to  create 
very  little  surprise ;  but,  gazing  at  me 
more  intently  than  ever,  my  landlady  set 
down  the  candle,  lifted  up  her  hands  and 
exclaimed,  "  Why  la,  sir!  what  else 
could  you  expect  ?     You  have  been  out 


ALL  DAY  WITH  YOUR  OLD  COAT  ON 


Instantly,  and  for  the  first  time,  I 
looked  at  the  sleeves.  It  was  even  so. 
The  mystery  was  solved— the  truth  re- 
vealed.  An  old  black  coat — old  when  I 
went  on  shipboard,  and  which  had  been 
worn,  torn,  and  soiled  on  the  passage, 
until  it  had  sunk  one  hundred  degrees 
below  respectabihty — had  been  brought 
on  shore  and  laid  in  my  bed-room  by  an 
over-careful  German  servant.  On  this 
eventful  morning  I  had,  somehow  or 
other,  found  my  way  into  it ;  and,  deeply 
immersed  in  the  Kantian  system  until  a 
late  hour,  had,  without  farther  thought, 
started  up  and  proceeded  to  pay  my  visits 
■with  this  piece  of  sin  and  degradation  on 
my  back  !  It  was  plain  now  why  I  was 
a  scoundrel,  a  vagabond,  and  a  suspected 
pickpocket.  I  said  not  a  word,  but 
wishing  my  landlady  a  good  night,  went 
to  bed  and  slept. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning, 
there  hung  the  coat !  My  determina- 
tion on  the  preceding  evening  had  been 
to  have  it  destroyed — burnt — rent  into 
fragments,  and  scattered  to  the  winds  of 
heaven !  but 

"  A  sa(l<lcr  and  a  wiser  man 
I  rose  Ihc  imirrow  morn." 

"  Welcome,  old  friend  !"  said  I,  as  I 
took  it  up ;  "  I  have  seen  deeper  into 
the  heart  of  things — I  have  learned  more 
of  the  mysteries  of  civilization  and  of 
men  and  men's  ways,  by  wearing  thee 
one  day,  than  years  of  superfine  cloth 
and  silken  prosperity  might  have  taught 
me."  I  spread  it  out  on  the  table.  It 
appeared  a  mere  old  coat  nj  longer.  It 
became  a  map  of  moral  geography  in 
my  eyes,   whereon   were  laid  down   all 


the  sins  and  vices  of  society.      What  a 
want  of  principle  the  two  holes  in  the 
elbows  denoted  !     What  atrocities  lurked 
in  the  rent  in  the  skirts  !  and  wliat  mani- 
fold shames  and  infamies  lay  clustered 
upon  the  worn-out  collar  !       Then   the 
utter  lack  of  refinement  and  intelligence 
evinced  by  the  bare  seams  of  the  back  ! 
while  the  smaller  spots  and  bald  places, 
scattered    plentifully    over   the   surface, 
admirably  typified  the  minor  faults  and 
follies  of  humanity.       But  yesterday,  it 
was  in  my  eyes  a   piece   of  old,  useless 
cloth  ;  to-day  it  seemed  to  me  of  greater 
potency  than   Prospero's  wand,   and  en- 
dowed with  more  miraculous  powers  of 
transformation.    Hang  this  coat,  thought 
I,  upon  the  back  of  Talent,  and  Talent 
forthwith  degenerates   into  Mediocrity  ; 
transfer  it  to  Mediocrity,  and  Mediocrity 
immediately  sinks  into  something  below 
contempt.      Clothe  Humour    in    it,  and 
Humour    becomes    coarseness :      put   it 
on    Wit,    and    Wit    is    Wit    no   longer, 
but  straightway  takes   the  name  of  for- 
wardness,   insolence    and   impertinence. 
How  would  a  delicate  flight  of  fancy  be 
neutralized    by     that    threadbare    cufF; 
and     what     a    world     of  playful    satire 
would    the    uncovered    edges    of   these 
two  uncovered  buttons  annihilate  !   How 
pointless     (continued    I,    pursuing    my 
vein  of  speculation)  would  fall  jests  from 
the  unfortunate  proprietor  of  this,  which 
proceeding  from  the  wearer  of  one  of  its 
unimpeachable  brethren,  would  "set  the 
table  in  a  roar,"  and  shake  the  sides  of 
respectful   and    admiring   listeners  with 
inextinguishable    laugliter.        Let    even 
Genius    himself  throw    off  his   mantle, 
and    cover   himself  with    this,    and    his 
most  ethereal  flights  would  straightw.ay 
be  considered  but  as  the  ravings  of  in- 
sanity, and  his  most  profound  thoughts 
but  as  the  mysticisms  of  dulness.     Or,  if 
it  were  possible,   let  Shakspeare  be  for- 
gotten, and  send  Genius  in  this  garment, 
with  Hamlet  in  his  pocket  to  the  mana- 
ger,  and  oh !   the  exquisite  criticism  he 
would  have  to  endure !   the  unchecked 
rudeness — the  mock  civility — the  paltry 
condecension  he   would  have    to    bear ! 
How  would  such  a  coat  obscure  the  di- 
vinity of  the  thoughts  and  heighten  the 
improbabilities    of   the    plot ;    and    how 
would  the  insolent  laugh,  the  small  witti- 
cism,   and    superficial     sneer    circulate 
round  the  green-room  !      Why  even  the 
sodden-headed    supernumeraries    would 
feel  privileged  to  twit  Genius  in  such  a 
vestment ;  and  back  he  would  come,  un- 
recompensed,  with  Hamlet  in  his  pocket, 
to  bear,  as  he  best  might, 
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"  The  oppressor's  wrong,  (lie  proud  niiii'a  con- 

tnmt'ly. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
Which  patient  merit  from  the  unworthy  takes.' 

"  There  is  more  in  this  than  natural," 
said  I,  "  if  Philosophy  could  find  it  out; 
and  grateful  as  I  felt  for  the  lesson  I  had 
received,  never  did  I  go  forth  again, 
during  my  residence  in  London,  without 
instinctively  glancing  at  the  condition  of 
the  habiliments  in  which  I  had  bestowed 
myself;  being  assured,  by  experience, 
that  the  man  is  little — the  coat  is  much. 

I  spent  two  years  in  travelling  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  but  amid 
all  the  varied  calls  upon  the  attention  and 
fancy  of  a  young  man,  never  did  I  lose 
sight  of  the  extreme  difference  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  world  to  men  wearing 
the  two  classes  of  coats  ;  the  one  seemed 
invariably  to  be  regarded  as  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  all  that  was  praise- 
worthy and  respectable—  the  other  of  all 
that  was  vile  and  despicable.  When  I 
have  heard  a  number  of  people  busy 
chorusing  the  virtues  and  good  qualities 
of  any  man,  I  have  been  at  no  loss  to 
guess  the  texture  of  the  cloth  that  covered 
hiiTi ;  and  when  I  have  heard  persons 
railed  at  as  cynics  or  misanthropes,  or 
stigmatised  as  reckless,  careless,  good- 
for-nothing  fellows,  I  have  generally 
found  them  to  be  some  originally  warm- 
hearted enthusiasts,  who  had  trod  the 
rough-roads  of  existence  in  dilapidated 
and  disreputable  garments. 

On  my  return  to  Hamburgh,  I  found 
a  considerable  portion  of  my  uncle's 
estate  settled  upon  me.  The  worthy 
gentleman  was  quite  overjoyed  to  see  me; 
a  wife  and  a  pleasant  country-seat  on  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse  were  waiting  my 
arrival,  and  my  good  Aunt  Annschen 
admired  the  formation  of  my  nostrils  as 
much  as  ever.  I  married,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  Amelia  Spigelberg — 
did  not  sit  up  in  bed  to  read  Kant;  and 
the  wedding  night,  therefore,  contrary  to 
my  uncle's  prediction,  passed  off  without 
any  extraordinary  incident. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  also  advanced 
considerably  in  my  relative's  estimation 
by  abandoning,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
Kantian,  and  adopting  the  coatian  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  which  tlie  good  man 
is  pleased  to  say  has  some  sense  in  it ; 
and,  though  my  dislike  to  the  counting- 
house  still  continues,  yet  have  I  not 
been  idle.  During  tlie  four  years  I  have 
been  married,  I  have  become  an  author 
in  a  double  sense,  having  finished  three 
children,  and  five  volumes  of  my  great 
work  on  the  "  Coatian   System,"  which, 


when  complete,  will  1  trust  exemplify  in 
all  its  various,  complex,  and  mysterious 
bearings — moral,  physical,  and  intellec- 
tual  THE  EXTREME  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 

A  MAN  WALKING  THROUGH  THE  WORLD 
TN  A  GOOD  COAT  AND  A   BAD  ONE. 

WriLIAM  COX. 


EXCERPTS  iKOM  COLERIDGE. 

AN     APT    SIMILE. 

To  most  men,  experience  is  like  the 
stern-lights  of  a  ship,  which  illumine 
only  the  track  it  has  passed. 

CURIOUS    ILl USTRATION. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  once 
swallowed  truths  ;  we  must  feed  on  them, 
as  insects  on  a  leaf,  till  the  whole  heart 
be  coloured  by  their  qualities,  and  shew 
its  food  in  every  the  minutest  fibre. 

THE    TITLES    OF    BOOKS. 

I  was  told  by  Longmans  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  had  been 
sold  to  sea-faring  men,  who  having  heard 
of  the  "  Ancient  , Mariner,"  concluded 
that  it  was  a  naval  song-book,  or  at  all 
events,  that  it  had  some  relation  to  nau- 
tical matters. 

TRUE    PHILOSOPHY. 

Certainly  the  highest  good  is  to  live 
happily,  and  not  through  a  life  of  morti- 
fication to  expect  a  happy  death.  Should 
we  attain  felicity  in  life,  death  will  be 
easy,  as  it  will  be  natural  and  in  due 
season.  Whereas,  by  the  present  system 
of  religious  teaching,  men  are  enjoined  to 
value  chiefly  happiness  at  the  end  of  life; 
which,  if  they  were  implicitly  to  follow, 
they  would,  by  neglecting  the  first  great 
duty,  that  of  innocent  enjoyment  during 
existence,  effectually  preclude  themselves 
from  attaining. 

sneerers. 
Observe  the  fine  humanity  of  Shakspeare 
in  that  !iis  sneerers  are  all  worthless  vil- 
lains. Too  cunning  to  attach  value  to  self- 
praise,  and  unable  to  obtain  approval  from 
those  whom  they  are  compelled  to  respect, 
they  propitiate  their  own  self-love  by 
disparaging  and  lowering  others. 

CONSEQUENCE    OF    CELEBRITY. 

In  less  than  a  week  I  have  not  seldom 
received  half-a-dozen  packets  or  parcels 
of  works,  printed  or  manuscript,  urgently 
requesting  my  candid  judg7nent  or  my 
correcting  hand.  Add  to  these,  letters 
from  lords  and  ladies,  urging  me  to  write 
reviews  or  puffs  of  heaven-born  geniuses 
whose  whole  merit  consists  in  being 
ploughmen  or  shoemakers.  Ditto  from 
actors  ;  entreaties  for  money,  or  recom- 
mendations to  publishers  from  ushers 
out  of  place,  &c.  &c. 
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ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY. 

KVENTS    IN    THE     LIFE    OF    JOHN    REINHOLD 
PATKUL. 

(For  the  Parterre.) 

JoHv  Rmvhoi.d  Patkul  was  descended 
from  a  considerable  family  in  Livonia, 
the  finest  and  most  fertile  province  oftlie 
North.  The  Swedes  became  possessed 
of  it,  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  nearly  a 
century  ago. 

Charles  the  Eleventh  had  stripped  the 
Ijivonians  of  their  i)rivileges  and  a  part 
of  their  estates.  Patkid  was  deputed  by 
them  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the 
throne.  The  harangue  he  pronounced 
was  at  once  respectful  and  bold,  full  of 
that  manly  eloquence,  which  calamity, 
supported  by  courage,  never  fails  to  in- 
spire. However,  Charles,  who  could  dis- 
semble, laying  his  hand  gently  on  Patkul's 
slioulder,  "  You  have  spoken,"  said  he, 
"  for  vour  country  as  a  brave  man  should  ; 
I  esteem  you  for  it — Proceed."  But,  a 
few  days  after,  he  had  him  declared  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  as  such,  condenuied 
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to  die.  Patkul,  who  had  concealed  hitn- 
self,  fled.  Irle  carried  witli  him  into 
Poland  his  resentment  of  this  usage  ;  and 
was  admitted  afterwards  into  the  pre- 
sence of  King  Augustus.  Cliarles  the 
Eleventh  was  then  dead  ;  l)ut  the  sen- 
tence against  Patkul,  and  liis  indignation 
at  it,  still  subsisted.  He  represented  to 
the  Polish  monarch,  how  easily  the  con- 
(juest  of  Livonia  might  be  effected  ;  the 
people  desperate,  ready  to  shake  off  the 
Swedish  j'oke  ;  iier  King  a  child,  and 
incapable  of  defending  himself.  These 
solicitations  were  well  received  by  a 
prince  whom  this  conquest  had  already 
tempted. 

After  the  celebrated  battle  of  Narva, 
Charles  the  Twelfth  appeared  in  Livonia, 
and  dispossessed  the  Saxons.  Patkul,  in 
their  army,  now  defended  his  country 
with  his  sword,  after  having  maintained 
its  privileges  by  his  pen,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life.  Charles  went  on  with  success, 
till,  in  the  end,  he  compelled  Augustus 
to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Poland.  A  little 
before  that  memorable  event,  Patkul  had 
entered  into  the  service  of  Russia,  and 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  Czar  with 
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tlie  title  of  his  Ambassador  to  Saxony. 
The  commission,  entrusted  to  him  there, 
was  to  prevail  with  Augustus  to  meet  the 
Czar  at  Grodno,  that  they  might  confer 
once  more  on  the  state  of  their  affairs. 
This  conference  was  but  just  ended,  and 
the  Czar  gone  to  extinguish  a  rebellion 
which  threatened  him  at  Astrachan,  when 
King  Augustus  ordered  P^tkul  to  be 
seized  at  Dresden.  All  Europe  stood 
surprised,  that,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and,  in  appearance,  contrary  to 
his  own  interests,  he  had  dared  to  im- 
prison the  ambassador  of  the  only 
prince  who  protected  him. 

The  secret  spring  of  so  strange  an 
event  was  this :  Patkul,  proscribed  in 
Sweden  for  having  defended  the  privi- 
leges of  Livonia,  his  native  country,  had 
been  a  general  under  Augustus;  but  his 
proud  and  active  spirit,  ill  agreeing  with 
the  haughtiness  of  General  Flemming, 
the  king's  favburite,  more  imperious  and 
fiery  than  himself,  he  had  gone  over  to 
the  service  of  the  Czar,  whose  general 
and  ambassador  to  Augustus  he  then 
was.  Of  a  very  penetrating  spirit,  he 
soon  discovered  that  the  views  of  Flem- 
iTiing,  and  of  the  Chancellor  of  Saxony, 
were  to  propose  a  peace  to  the  Swedish 
monarch  on  any  terms  whatever.  Upon 
this  he  immediately  formed  the  design  of 
being  before-hand  with  them,  bybringing 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Czar 
and  Sweden.  The  chancellor,  how- 
ever, having  traced  out  his  project,  ol)- 
tained  leave  to  seize  andsecurehisperson. 
King  Augustus  assured  the  Czar  that 
Patkul  was  a  traitor,  who  betrayed  them 
both  ;  and  yet  his  only  crime  was  having 
served  his  new  master  too  well. 

At  last  King  Augustus,  now  a  fugitive 
in  Poland,  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own 
hand,  to  beg  a  peace  of  Charles.  The 
fourth  article,  of  the  very  hard  terms  on 
which  he  granted  that  peace,  was, 

"  Augustus  shall  deliver  up  to  me  all 
the  deserters  who  have  entered  into  his 
service ;  particularly,  and  by  name,  John 
Patkul." 

The  sacrificing  of  Patkul  must  have 
occasioned  a  severe  struggle  in  his  breast. 
On  one  side,  the  Czar  loudly  reclaimed 
this  man  as  his  ambassador ;  on  the 
other,  Charles  demanded,  with  threats, 
that  he  should  be  put  into  his  hands. 
Patkul  was  then  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Koenigstein  in  Saxony.  Augustus  ima- 
gined he  might  satisfy  Charles  XI  I.  and 
his  own  honour  at  the  same  time.  He 
sent  some  guards  to  deliver  up  this  un- 
happy man  to  the  Swedish  troops  ;  but 
he  had  transmitted  before-hand  a  secret 


order  to  the  governor  of  Koenigstein,  to 
let  his  prisoner  escape.  Patkul's  ill 
fortune  prevailed  over  the  care  that  was 
taken  to  save  him.  The  governor, 
knowing  him  to  be  very  rich,  would 
oblige  him  to  purchase  his  liberty;  but 
the  prisoner,  still  depending  on  the  law 
of  nations,  and  acquainted  with  the  in- 
tentions of  Augustus  in  his  favour,  refused 
to  buy  what  he  hoped  to  obtain  for 
nothing.  During  this  interval  arrived  the 
guards  that  were  ordered  to  seize  him. 
They  delivered  him  immediately  to  four 
Swedish  captains,  who  carried  him  at 
first  to  the  head-quarters  at  Altranstad, 
where  he  continued  three  months,  bound 
to  a  stake  with  a  heavy  chain  of  iron. 
From  thence  he  was  transported  to  Cas- 
simir.  There  Charles  XII.,  forgetting 
his  quality  of  ambassador  from  the  Czar, 
ordered  him  to  be  tried  with  the  utmost 
rigour  by  a  court-martial. 

About  this  very  time  he  was  to  have 
married  a  Saxon  lady,  a  woman  of  quality, 
of  virtue,  and  beauly.  What  followed, 
in  consequence  of  an  order  to  the  Luthe- 
ran clergyman,  his  confessor,  will  be  best 
related  in  the  clergyman's  own  words : 

"  Immediately  after  evening  service  I 
went  to  his  prison,  where  I  found  him 
lying  on  his  bed.  The  first  compliments 
over,  I  entered  upon  the  melancholy 
duty  of  my  profession  ;  and,  turning  to 
the  officer  who  had  him  in  charge,  told 
him  the  colonel's  orders  were,  that  I 
should  be  alone  with  his  prisoner. 

"The  officer  having  withdrawn,  Patkul 
grasping  both  my  hands  in  his,  cried  out, 
in  a  voice  to  soften  the  hardest  heart, — 

"  All  !  my  dear  pastor,  what  are  you 
to  declare?     What  have  I  to  hear?" 

"  I  bring  you,"  replied  I,  "  the  same 
tidings  that  the  prophet  brought  to  King 
Hezekiah  :  '  Set  thine  house  in  order, 
for  thou  must  die.'  To-morrow,  by 
this  time,  thou  shalt  be  no  longer  in  the 
number  of  the  living  !"  At  this  terrible 
warning,  he  bowed  himself  upon  his  bed, 
and  melted  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

I  then  attempted  to  comfort  him  the 
best  I  could,  by  saying,  that  as  he  was  a 
man  well  instructed  in  several  sciences, 
and  particularly  conversant  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  he  must,  without  all  doubt, 
have  often  meditated  on  this  subject ;  and 
that  I  therefore  hoped  it  would  not  have 
plunged  him  into  so  much  sorrow.  "Yes," 
cried  he,  "I  know,  alas!  that  we  must 
all  die  ;  but  the  death  prepared  for  me 
will  be  too  cruel  and  insupportable." 

I  assured  him,  that  the  manner  of  his 
death  was  to  me  totally  unknown  ;  but, 
believing  that  he  would  prepare  himself 
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for  it,  I  was  sure  that  his  soul  would  l)e 
received  into  the  number  of  happy  spirits. 
Here  he  rose  up,  and,  folding  his  hands 
together,  "Merciful  Jesus!"  he  cried, 
"  let  me  then  die  the  death  of  the  just." 
A  little  after,  with  his  face  inclined 
towards  the  wall,  where  stood  his  bed,  he 
broke  out  into  this  soliloquy:  "  Augus- 
tus! O  Augustus!  what  must  be  thy 
lot  one  day?  Must  not  thou  be  re- 
sponsible then  for  all  the  ciiines  by  thee 
committed  ?  Alas  !  the  revolution  in 
Sweden  and  Livonia  is  the  source  of  my 
misfortunes." 

I  entreated  him  to  lay  aside  all  worldly 
considerations.  His  answer  was,  "  Alas  ! 
dear  sir,  my  heart,  this  wretched  heart, 
cannot  know  rest  or  quiet,  till  the  malig- 
nity of  its  humours  is  discharged  ;  suffer 
me,  therefore,  to  tell  you  what  it  is  big 
with,  and  what  so  much  torments  it. 

"  That  reduction,  which  hath  impo- 
verished so  many  families,  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  crime  whereof  I  am  accused. 
The  late  king,  Charles  XI.,  said  to  me 
one  day,  in  terms  of  much  kindness, 
Patkul,  maintain  the  rights  of  your 
country  like  a  man  of  honour,  and  with 
all  the  spirit  you  are  capable  of.  My 
God  !  what  part  was  I  to  act  after  such  a 
declaration  ? — But  my  enemies  turned  it 
all  to  my  disadvantage.  O  Sweden  ! 
Sweden  !  I  quitted  thee  neither  dancing 
nor  singing ;  thou  knowest  it,  O  my 
God  I  What  else  was  left  me  to  do? — 
To  hide  myself  under-ground  was  im- 
possible ;  to  bury  myself  in  a  convent, 
against  the  religion  I  profess ;  and, 
amongst  the  allies  of  the  king,  there  was 
no  retreat  to  be  hoped  for. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  I  joined  myself 
to  his  enemies ;  that  I  was  therefore  the 
cause  of  this  fatal  war.  But,  what  a 
consequence  !  I  spent  my  melancholy 
hours  a  wretched  exile,  not  a  councillor 
or  adviser  ;  a  part  of  which  I  was  never 
thought  capable,  as  in  truth  I  was  not. 

"  Before  my  arrival  in  Saxony  every 
thing  was  already  planned  ;  the  alliance 
with  Muscovy  signed  ;  the  measures 
with  Denmark  agreed  upon  ;  and  I,  at 
that  time,  in  no  degree  of  estimation." — 

At  this  pause  in  his  discourse,  I 
gently  reprimanded  him ;  but,  seizing 
my  hand,  he  begged  I  would  grant  him 
a  few  moments  more  to  disburden  his 
heart.  "  I  can  affirm,  without  vanity, 
wretched  as  I  am  at  this  moment,  that 
the  Churfurst,  or  Prince-elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, owed  his  title  of  King  of 
Prussia  to  the  services  I  did  him.  He 
himself  will  acknowledge  it  ;  as  he  for- 
merly in  recompense  of  those  good  offices 


would  have  given  me  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  I  thanked  him,  and 
rejected  the  offer  ;  adding,  that  the  most 
valuable  reward  I  wished  for,  was  to 
regain  the  King  of  Sweden's  favour  by 
his  intercession.  This  he  promised,  and 
tried  every  method  possible  to  succeed, 
by  his  minister  at  Stockholm,  Count 
Dona;  but  in  that  court  the  gate  of 
mercy  was  shut  against  me. 

"  After  this  I  laboured  so  much  for 
the  interest  of  the  late  emperor,  in  his 
Spanish  afKiirs,  that  I  brought  about 
what  any  other  man  could  scarcely  have 
eflPected ;  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  so 
without  ostentation  I  The  emperor,  on 
his  part,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  this 
service,  gave  me  an  assignment  for  fifty 
thousand  crowns,  which  I  humbly  laid  at 
his  feet;  and,  making  him  a  low  bow, 
begged  a  reward  of  another  kind,  viz  : 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  recommendation 
of  me  to  the  King  of  Sweden's  favour. 
This  request  he  immediately  granted, 
and  gave  his  orders  accordingly,  but  in 
vain.  Yet,  not  to  lose  any  opportunity 
possible,  I  went  to  Moscow,  while  the 
Swedish  ambassadors  were  at  that  court ; 
but  the  mediation  of  theCzar  had  no  effect. 
On  the  contrary,  having  secretly  learned 
that  an  order  from  the  king  was  sent  to 
his  ambassadors  to  find  me  out,  and 
insist  upon  my  being  delivered  into 
their  hands,  I  was  obliged  to  fly,  and 
hide  myself  from  the  world.  During 
these  negotiations,  it  was  confidently 
given  out,  that  I  had  dealt  privately  with 
the  Czar  to  break  the  peace ;  nothing 
could  be  more  unjust.  Carlovitz,  a 
creature  of  King  Augustus,  and  others, 
to  whose  names  I  am  no  stranger,  were 
those  that  instigated  him  to  take  such  a 
resolution.  For  my  part,  I  was  ever 
inclined  to  peace,  and  employed  for  that 
end,  every  means  in  my  power,  proposing 
as  a  satisfaction  to  the  King,  that  he 
should  have  Courland,  Polish  Livonia, 
and  a  great  part  of  Samogitia,  if  these 
concessions  might  have  induced  him  to 
make  peace.  It  was  at  first  believed 
that  the  Czar  would  never  submit  to 
such  conditions;  but,  on  my  frequent 
and  pressing  remonstrances,  he  gave  his 
consent,  and  even  thanked  me  for  my 
good  offices.  The  King  of  Sweden, 
liowever,  would  hearken  to  no  terms ; 
and  this  only  can  hinder  the  Swedish 
prisoners  at  Moscow  from  confessing, 
that  I  distributed  among  them  at  least 
an  huiulred  thousand  crowns,  to  shew 
the  ardent  desire  I  had,  by  all  ways,  to 
regain  their  sovereign's  favour  and  grace. 
Ah  !   would  to  heaven  I  had  be^n  equally 
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ill  earnest  to  obtain  the  grace  of  God  ! '' 
At  these  words  another  shower  of  tears 
fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he  remained  for 
some  moments  silent  and  overwhelmed 
with  grief. 

I  used  my  most  affectionate  endea- 
vours to  comfort  him;  for  the  door  of 
heaven's  mercy  was  never  shut,  though 
that  of  men  might  be  cruelly  so. 

"This,"  replied  he,  "tills  is  my  true 
consolation; — for  thou  art  God,  not 
man,  to  be  angry  for  ever.  But,  alas  ! 
it  is  now  my  confusion  to  have  sought 
with  more  solicitude  the  means  of  ren- 
dering service  to  men  than  of  serving 
God. 

"Above  all,  I  curse  the  hour  of  my 
knowing  Augustus,  and  of  my  connec- 
tions with  him.  May  God  turn  his 
heart  from  its  insidious  purposes.  Void 
of  all  faith  and  honour,  lie  betrays  the 
very  ministers  he  employs. 

"  Reflect  only  on  what  he  did  after 
the  peace  with  Sweden  was  concluded. 
At  that  very  time  he  wrote  me  a  letter, 
dated  the  ICtli  of  Deceniber,  in  which 
he  ordered  me  to  inform  the  Czar,  that 
the  Swedes  were  dispersed  in  dilTerent 
places,  waiting  in  full  security,  till  their 
arms,  all  hacked  and  broken,  could  be 
repaired  ;  and  that  their  officers  were  sent 
away,  some  to  raise  new  levies,  and  others 
about  other  necessary  services.  This, 
tlierefore,  said  he,  was  the  favourable 
moment  for  the  Czar  to  make  an  irrup- 
tion into  Saxony  with  all  his  force,  that 
he  might  fall  upon  and  destroy  them  at 
once.  On  his  part,  he  would  underhand 
prevent  the  workmen,  employed  in 
mending  the  arms,  from  doing  what  was 
expected  of  them. 

"  To  this  I  sent  him  in  answer,  that  I 
would  no  longer  concern  myself  with  his 
affairs,  and  that  it  was  full  time  to  give 
over  all  such  perfidious  contrivances. 
But  though  he  was  displeased  with  my 
reply,  he  still  discovered  to  me  from  time 
to  time  his  wicked  purposes,  and  tried 
to  engage  me  in  them,  which  I  always 
plainly  refused  to  do. 

"  In  a  letter  to  me,  a  most  extraordi- 
nary piece  of  treachery  was  planned  out; 
aind  the  letter  concluded  with  these 
words :  '  Augustus  has  gained  more  by 
one  single  hunting,  than  Charles  by  so 
many  splendid  victories.'  I  stand  as- 
tonished when  I  reflect  on  such  inhuman 
machination.'!,  and  render  thanks  to  God, 
who  saved  the  King  from  several  am- 
bushes that  have  been  laid  for  him." 

"  Good  heaven  !"  cried  I,  "who  would 
ever  more  trust  to  Augustus?" 

"  All  !"  replied  the  prisoner,  "  a  noto- 


rious atheist  like  him,  who  has  no  fear 
of  God  on  his  mind,  c^n  such  a  man 
shew  any  regard  to  his  plighted  faith? 

"  While  he  was  at  Warsaw,  and  lieard 
the  King  was  advancing  to  attack  him, 
he  found  himself  extremely  distressed. 
He  was  absolutely  without  money,  and 
therefore  obliged  to  dismiss  some  of  his 
troops.  He  liad  recourse  to  my  assist- 
ance, and  entreated  me  for  the  love  of 
God,  to  borrow  whatever  sum  I  could. 
I  undertook  tiie  thing,  and  procured  him 
four  hundred  thousand  crowns.  What 
use  did  he  make  of  this  supply  ?  The 
very  day  afterwards  he  lavished  away 
fifty  thousand  crowns  on  trinkets  and 
jewels,  which  he  gave  in  presents  to  some 
of  his  women. 

''  I  was  infinitely  concerned  tlidlt  he 
should  have  squandered  the  money  in 
this  strange  manner,  as  my  orders  from 
the  Czar,  my  principal,  were  not  to  trust 
him  with  a  farthing.  I  told  him  plainly 
my  thoughts  of  the  matter;  and  by  my 
importunity,  prevailed  that  the  Jews 
should  take  back  their  toys,  and  return 
the  money  they  had  been  paid  for  them. 
The  ladies  were  enraged  ;  and  he  swore 
to  himself  that  I  should,  one  time  or 
other,  suffer  for  what  I  had  done.  There 
indeed  he  kept  his  word.  Would  to 
God  he  had  always  done  so  with  those 
he  employed  !  But  that  just  God  will 
repay  him  one  day  all  his  misdeeds." 

Now  obliged  to  leave  him  for  some 
time,  I  returned  at  seven  in  the  evening  ; 
he  accosted  me  with  a  smiling  air,  and 
an  appearance  of  much  tranquillity. 
"Welcome,  dear  sir!  the  weight  that 
lay  heavy  and  oppressive  on  my  heart  is 
removed,  and  I  already  feel  a  sensible 
change  wrought  in  my  mind.  I  am 
ready  to  die  ;  death  is  more  eligible  than 
the  solitude  of  a  long  imprisonment. 
Would  to  heaven  only  that  the  kind  of  it 
were  less  cruel.  But  have  you  seen  the 
sentence?  Or  must  I  die  without  being 
either  heard  or  condemned  ?" 

I  comforted  him  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner I  could,  but  he  M'as  his  own  best 
comforter  from  the  word  of  God,  with 
which  he  was  familiarly  acquainted;  quo- 
ting among  other  passages  these  words  in 
Greek  : — "  We  must  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  through  many  tribula- 
tions. He  then  called  for  pen  and  ink, 
which  being  brought,  he  intreated  me  to 
write  down  what  he  should  dictate.  1 
did  so,  as  follows : — 
"  Testamentum,   or  my   last   will,   as  to 

the  disposition  of  my  effects  after  my 

death. 

"1.   His    Majesty     King  'Augustus, 
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having  first  exainined  his  conscience 
thoroughly,  will  be  so  just  as  to  pay  back 
to  my  relations  the  sum  he  owes  me — 
which  being  liquidated,  will  amount  to 
fifty  thousand  crowns.  And  as  my  re- 
lations are  here  in  the  service  of  Sweden, 
that  monarch  will  probably  obtain  it  for 
them."  At  this  he  said,  "let  us  stop 
here  a  little — I  will  quickly  return  to 
finish  this  will — but  now  let  us  address 
ourselves  to  God  by  prayer."  Prayers 
being  ended,  "and  now,"  cried  he,  "I 
find  myself  yet  better  and  in  a  quieter 
frame  of  mind.  Oh  !  were  my  death 
less  dreadful,  with  what  pleasure  would 
I  expiate  all  my  guilt  by  embracing  it ! 
Is  the  King  of  a  merciful  disposition?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  I,  "and  we  are  thank- 
ful to  heaven  for  giving  us  a  pious  and 
gracious  sovereign." 

"That,"  said  my  penitent,  "is  the 
capital  virtue,  and  it  has  all  the  others 
attending  upon  it.  His  ministers  too, 
are  they  remarkable  for  humanity!  Is 
Count  Piper  a  man  of  piety?" 

I  answered  to  these  different  questions 
in  the  aflSrmative ;  adding  that  he  had 
given  proofs  of  it  that  were  no  wise  equi- 
vocal. 

"  Thanks  be  to  God,  then,"  cried  he, 
"  I  shall  not  be  exposed  to  feel  beyond 
what  justice  requires.  Happy  is  that 
kingdom  where  equity  and  piety  reign." 

lie  next  entered  upon  a  conversation 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Sweden.  "  Yes," 
cried  lie,  "  I  have  friends  in  different 
jdaces,  who  will  weep  over  my  deplorable 
fate.  What  will  the  mother  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  say?  What  will  be  the  grief 
of  the  Countess  Levolde  who  attends 
upon  her?  But-particularly,  and  above 
all,  what  thoughts  must  arise  in  the 
bosom  of  her  to  whom  my  faith  is 
plighted  !  Unhappy  woman  !  the  news 
of  my  death  will  be  fatal  to  her  peace 
of  mind.  My  dear  pastor  be  so  good  as 
to  write — alas!  how  will  you  set  about 
it?  a  letter  to  Madame  Einsidelern — the 
lady  I  am  promised  to — let  her  know L  die 
hers — inform  her  fully  of  my  unhappy 
fate !  Send  her  my  last  and  eternal 
farewell  !  My  death  is  in  truth  disgrace- 
ful, but  my  manner  of  meeting  it  will, 
I  hope,  by  heaven's  and  your  assistance, 
render  it  holy  and  blessed.  This  news 
will  be  her  only  consolation.  Add  far- 
ther, dear  Sir,  that  I  thanked  her  with 
my  latest  breath  for  the  sincere  affection 
she  liore  me.  May  she  live  long  and 
happy  !      This  is  iny  dying  wish." 

I  gave  him  my  hand,  in  promise  that 
I  would  faithfully  perform  all  he  desired. 
At    this    he    drew    out    his    purse,    and 


would  have  had  mc  accept  of  an  hun- 
dred ducats.  I  modestly  excused  my- 
self from  receiving  them  :  "  Ah  !"  cried 
he,  "  how  often,  for  a  trivial  worldly 
matter,  have  I  given  a  thousand  !  and 
the  service  you  are  doing  me  cannot  be 
repaid  with  all  the  gold  on  earth.  How- 
ever, to  shew  my  further  gratitude,  I 
present  you  with  a  treasure  that  I  have 
kept  sacred  above  all  things  else — my 
New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  the 
version  of  Montanus.  It  has  been  my 
companion  in  all  my  misery;  and  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  Major  Grothusen,  from 
whom  you  will  receive  it."  I  made  hint 
my  acknowledgments,  and  promised 
never  to  part  with  such  a  present  during 
my  life. 

Afterwards  he  took  up  another  book  ; 
"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  of  my  own  writing, 
keep  it  in  remembrance  of  me,  and  as  a 
proof  of  my  true  regard  for  religion. 
I  could  wish  it  might  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  presented  to  the  King,  that 
he  may  be  convinced  with  what  little 
foundation  I  have  been  accused  of 
atheism."  Taking  it  from  his  hand,  I 
assured  him  that  my  colonel  would  not 
fail  to  present  it,  as  soon  as  an  oppor- 
tunity offered. 

The  rest  of  the  time  was  employed  in 
prayer,  which  he  went  through  with  a 
very  fervent  devotion.  Our  devotions 
being  ended,  I  left  him  alone  for  the  rest 
of  this  his  last  night. 

On  the  30th  of  September  I  was  again 
with  him  at  four  in  the  morning.  The 
moment  he  heard  my  salutation  he  arose, 
and  rendering  thanks  to  God,  assured 
me  he  had  not  slept  so  soundly  for  a 
long  time.  We  went  to  prayers  ;  and 
in  truth  his  piety  and  devout  frame  of 
mind  were  worthy  of  admiration. 

About  the  hour  of  six  he  kneeled  and 
went  through  his  confession  in  a  manner 
truly  edifying.  The  beginning  of  it 
especially  was  remarkable,  when  he  made 
use  of  these  words  of  Judah  ;  "  What 
shall  I  say,  O  Lord  ?  Or  how  shall  1 
utter  myself?  God  hath  found  out  the 
iniquities  of  his  servant."  After  having 
received  the  holy  communion,  he  sung 
a  psalm  or  two,  but  dwelt  with  singular 
pleasure  on  this  verse;  "  May  thy  spirit 
comfort  me;  may  thy  wounds  be  my 
healing." 

The  sun  beginning  to  appear  above 
the  horizon,  he  looked  out  at  the  window, 
saying,  "  Salve  festa  dies !  This  is  my 
weddingday:  Hooked,  alas  !  for  another, 
but  this  is  the  happier  ;  for  to-day  shall 
my  soul  be  introduced  by  her  heavenly 
bridegroom    into    the    assembly    of   tlio 
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He  then  turned  to  me,  and  begged  to 
be  informed  whether  I  yet  knew  in  what 
way  he  was  to  die  ?    I  answered  as  be- 
fore; and  he  conjured  me,  by  tlie  sacred 
name  of  Jesus,  not  to  forsake  him  ;  for 
that  he  should  find  in  my  company  some 
consolation  even  in  the  midst  of  tortures. 
He  looked  again  through  the  window, 
crying  out,  "  My  dear  pastor,   they  are 
already  putting  to  the  horses.      They  are 
in  haste;  and,  heaven  be  praised,  to  me 
likewise  the  time  appears  too  long.     I 
have  not  now  a  wish  to  live."      Casting 
his  eye  on  the  paper  that  lay  upon  the 
table,  "  This  will,"  said  he,    "  can  never 
be  finished."     When  I  asked  him,  whe- 
ther he  would  put  his  name  to  what  was 
already  written,  "  No,"  replied  he,  with 
a  deep   sigh,   "  I  will  write   that  hated 
name  no  more.     My  relations  will  find 
their  account  in  another  place.      Salute 
tiiem    from    me."      He    then    addressed 
himself  again  to  God  in  prayer,  till  the 
Lieutenant    entered    to     conduct    him 
to     the    coach.       He    wrapped    himself 
up  in   his  cloak.      We  went  forward  at  a 
great  pace,  guarded  by  a  hundred  horse- 
men.     Being  arrived  at  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution, we  found  it  surrounded  by  three 
hundred  foot  soldiers;  but,  at  the  sight 
of  the  stakes  and  wheels,  his  horror  is 
not  to  be  described.      Clasping  me  in  his 
arms,    "Beg    of    God,"    he    exclaimed, 
"  that  my  soul  may  not  be  thrown  into 
despair  amidst  these  tortures  !"     I  com- 
forted, I  adjured  him  to  fix  his  thoughts 
on  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  for 
our  sms,  was  nailed  to  a  cross. 

At  this  he  tvas  taken  out  of  the  coach  ; 
and,  while  they  were  knocking  oflT  his 
fetters,  "  Lamb  of  God,"  cried  he,  "  who 
takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have 
mercy  upon  me!" 

Being  now  on  the  spot  where  he  was 
to  suffer,  he  bid  the  man  do  his  duty 
well,  and  put  into  his  hands  some  money, 
which  he  had  got  ready  for  that  purpose. 
He  then  stretched  himself  out  upon 
the  ground ;  and,  while  they  were  strip- 
ping him  naked,  he  begged  me  to  pray 
that  God  would  have  mercy  on  him,  and 
bear  up  his  soul  in  this  agony.  I  did 
so;  and,  turning  to  all  the  spectators, 
said  to  them,  "  Brethren,  join  with  me 
in  prayer  for  this  unhappy  man."  "  Yes," 
cried  lie,  "  assist  me  all  of  you  with  your 
supplications  to  heaven." 

Here  the  executioner  gave  him  the 
first  stroke.  His  cries  were  terrible. 
"  ()  Jesus,  Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  me  !" 
This  cruel  scene  was  mucl)  lengthened 
out,  and  of  the  utmost  horror ;  for,  as 
the  headsman  had  no  skill  in  his  busi- 


ness, he  received  upwards  of  fifteen  se- 
veral blows,  with  each  of  which  were  in- 
termixed the  most  piteous  groans  and 
invocations  of  the  name  of  God.  At 
length,  after  two  strokes  given  on  the 
breast,  his  strength  and  voice  failed  him. 
In  a  faltering  dying  tone,  he  was  just 
heard  to  say,  "  Cut  off  my  head  !"  And, 
the  executioner  still  lingering,  he  himself 
placed  his  head  on  the  scaffold.  In  a 
word,  after  four  strokes  with  a  hatchet, 
the  head  was  separated  from  the  body, 
and  the  body  quartered.  Such  was  the 
end  of  the  renowned  Patkul ;  and  may 
God  have  mercy  on  his  soul  ! 

LoRENs  Hager, 
Chaplain  of  a  Regiment. 
Thus  perished  John- Reinhold  Patkul, 
Ambassador  and  General  of  the  Russian 
Emperor.      Such  as  saw  him  only  in  the 
light  of  a  subject,  in  rebellion  against  his 
king,  thought  he  had  merited  the  fate  he 
underwent.     Those  who  considered  him 
as  a  Livonian,  born  in  a  province  that 
had  certain  rights  and  privileges  to  de- 
fend,  and   called   to    mind  that  he  liad 
quitted  Livonia  with  no  other  view  than 
to  assert   those  rights,  esteemed  him  a 
martyr  to  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
All,   however,    agreed  that  the  title   of 
Ambassador  from  the  Czar  ought  to  have 
rendered  his  person  sacred.      The  King 
of  Sweden  alone,  bred  up  in  the  princi- 
ples of  despotism,  believed  that  he  had 
done  no  more  than   an  act  of  justice  ; 
while  all  Europe  besides  condemned  in 
that  act  his  merciless  cruelty. 
'    The  quarters  of  Patkul  remained  ex- 
posed on  gibbets  till  the  year  1713;  when 
Augustus,  having  re-ascended  the  throne, 
gave  orders  to  collect  those  sad  proofs  of 
the  extremity  he  had  been  reduced  to  at 
Altranstad.      They  were  brought  before 
him  in  a  box,  to  Warsaw,  while  Buzen- 
val,  the  French  envoy,  happened  to  be 
present.     Tlie  King  of  Poland,  directing 
that  minister's  eye  to  the  box — "  There," 
said  he  coolly,  "  there  are  the  members 
of   Patkul ;"    without   adding   a   single 
word  either  in  blame  or  in  pity  to  his 
memory;    and  without  any  one  person 
present  daring  to  open  his  lips,  on  a  sub- 
ject at  once  so  delicate  and  tragical. 

THE  WRITINGS  OF  WASHING- 
TON IRVING. 

BY    WILLIAM    S.     SOMNER. 

Mr.  Irving  is,  at  once,  the  Raphael  and 
the  Teniers  of  literary  art.  His  produc- 
tions are  animated  with  the  graceful 
freedom  of  the  Italian  painter,  and  fin- 
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islied  with  the  exquisite  minuteness  of 
the  Flemish  artist.  In  the  same  time, 
and  on  the  same  occasion,  he  rises  willi 
the  one  to  sicetch  tlie  features  of  nature's 
grandest  scenes,  and  descends,  with  the 
other,  to  elaborate  the  lace  upon  a  lady's 
sleeve.  His  powers  are  bold — his  taste 
delicate,  even  to  fastidiousness.  To 
modern  taste  and  ordinary  thinking  this 
cautious  perfecting  of  parts  may  seem  to 
argue  a  defect  of  vigour  in  the  whole. 
The  world  has  long  consented  to  separate 
strength  and  finish  ;  admitting  the  for- 
mer without  the  latter,  and  inferring 
from  the  latter  the  absence  of  the  former. 
Not  so  thought  the  Grecian  authors  of 
the  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  among 
whom  no  day  passed  without  its  line  of 
improvement,  and  fifty  verses  of  rude 
vigour  were  corrected  to  five  of  faultless 
elegance.  So  dominant  among  them  are 
tlie  marks  of  labour  and  critical  shaping, 
that  the  critics  who  came  after  them 
mistook  this  elegance  for  the  main  cha- 
racteristic, and  gave  laws  for  producing 
the  nicenesses  of  the  gilding  instead  of  the 
permanence  of  the  body.  Irving,  like 
them,  labours  for  eternity,  and  works 
with  the  care  of  one  who  feels  that,  after 
the  hasty  survey  of  his  contemporaries, 
his  pieces  will  be  kenned  by  the  eye  of 
unwearying  time.  He  proceeds  with 
tlie  untiring  diligence  of  the  painter  in 
the  dream  of  Addison,  till  the  picture 
slowly  flowers  into  perfection  under  the 
scarce  perceptible  touches  of  his  pencil. 
He  does  not  seem,  like  Prometheus,  to 
animate  his  figures  by  fire  within,  but, 
like  Pygmalion,  by  external  touches  of 
the  chisel.  But  still  so  fresh — so  viva- 
cious is  the  offspring  of  his  toil — that  it 
seems  to  proclaim,  like  the  morning  lily, 
that  the  liand  which  framed  its  form,  and 
fashioned  its  beauties,  was  one  that 
wrought  with  the  lightness  of  a  spirit. 

Men,  in  all  stages  of  life,  have  a  rage 
for  seeing  likenesses,  even  where  no  like- 
ness is.  Some  of  the  comparisons  which 
are  made  are  silly  enough,  but  one  has 
been  found  for  Irving  with  more  than 
usual  similitude.  Addison  has  been 
often  extolled  for  excellencies  which  he 
did  not  possess.  His  powers  of  ratioci- 
nation were  feeble,  and  his  doggerel 
would  sully  an  annual.  The  real  merit 
of  that  favourite  author  was  pointed  out 
by  Orford,  when  he  said,  tliat  his  forte 
was  delicate  humour.  This,  even  in  a 
more  striking  degree,  is  the  pervading 
quality  of  Mr.  Irving's  works.  He 
never  reasons  ;  he  wisely  abstains  from 
poetry  ;  for  he  possesses  a  faculty  supe- 
rior to  reason  and  rarer  than  poetry,  an 


intellectual  genial  humour,  which  is  a 
mental  attribute  rather  than  a  sense. 
His  humour  has  this  excellent  and  un- 
usual quality,  that,  being  descriptive,  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  singularly  imper- 
sonal. In  all  other  humourists,  whose 
subjects  are  actual  life  and  things  around 
us,  there  is  always  much  protrusion  of 
self — much  reference  to  the  peculiar  per- 
ceptions and  present  feelings  of  the 
author;  they  do  not  so  much  convey  to 
us  the  impression  of  a  humorous  scene, 
as  tell  us  how  humorous  it  appeared  to 
them.  There  is  in  this  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  imaginative  and  descriptive 
humour.  Swift,  in  Gulliver,  does  not 
shew  himself;  Sterne,  in  describing  ac- 
tual French  and  English  scenes,  always 
does. 

The  gentle  philosophic  humour  of  our 
Sterne  and  Addison  is  a  quality  of  the 
highest  rank  among  the  powers  of  the 
mind.  It  is  the  sister  of  Sensibility — 
the  handmaid  of  Truth.  This  nice  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous — this  quiet 
"  mirth,  which  aye  with  sober  wisdom 
well  accords,"  was  the  attendant  spirit 
that  kept  Socrates  always  in  the  path  of 
right.  He  enforced  truth,  by  sliewing 
how  ridiculous  is  error.  It  was  the 
safety-balance  on  the  mind  of  Plato, 
which  in  the  wildest  of  his  wild  fancies, 
kept  him  always  on  the  side  of  common 
sense.  When  the  spirit  of  Plato  was 
gone  out  of  him,  the  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  Sophron  were  found  under 
his  pillow.  How,  like  a  living  spirit,  it 
pervaded  the  whole  mind  of  Johnson, 
Coleridge  and  Goethe ! 

The  style  of  Irving  bears  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  an  excellent  and  much 
underrated  author.  Lord  Orford.  Like 
his,  and  like  Addison's,  it  is  charac- 
terized by  wit  without  witticisms — the 
perfection  of  the  sportive  manner.  Mo- 
dern authors  (the  infection  came  in  from 
France),  are  too  apt  to  be  uttering 
apothegms ;  compressing  to  a  point  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  injuring  the  form 
of  the  truth.  The  feeling  of  irony  does 
not  sparkle  on  the  surface,  but,  lying 
more  deeply,  animates  his  whole  being. 
A  work  of  his  is  not  a  rose-tree,  bearing 
detached  beauties,  the  rest  neglected  and 
thorny — but  it  is  like  a  geranium-plant, 
all  sweetness  itself — every  leaf  a  flower. 
He  does  not  insert,  as  in  a  mosaic,  layers 
of  afiecting  sentiment  and  affected  bon^- 
bast — here  a  bit  of  hinnour,  and  there  a 
bit  of  feeling  ;  but  he  seems  rather  to 
create  his  pieces  in  what  form  he  pleases, 
and  then  to  dip  thein  into  the  mingled 
feeling  which  he  would  convey.      With- 
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out  verbal  brilliancy  and  powerful  sen-^ 
tences,  there  is,  around  the  whole,  an 
elegant  frostwork  of  sentiment. 

Mr.  Irving  has  no  ardent  lookings 
forward  to  a  better  and  brighter  state  (or 
man.  He  is  the  prophet  of  the  past. 
His  view  is  always  retrospective.  It 
pleases  the  gentle  and  pensive  character 
of  his  mind  to 

"  Entertain  the  antiquarian  hnmoiir, 
And  skim  alonf;  the  surfiires  of  things. 
Beguiling  harmlessly  the  listless  hours." 

He  is  the  Old  Mortality  of  Spanish 
recollections.  Spain  has  always  been 
the  Eden  of  romance  to  Europe,  but 
Irving  has  flung  a  deeper  spell  upon  that 
land  of  the  past.  He  has  thickly  peo- 
pled every  valley  and  hill  with  the 
"  beings  of  the  mind."  The  events  of 
Spanish  history  are  enchanting,  even  by 
the  daylight  of  history.  The  time-man- 
tled tower — the  gray,  carved  stones — the 
mouldering  arches — bear  about  them  a 
mysterious  power,  which  even  the  me- 
ridian light  cannot  dazzle  away.  But 
the  creative  fancy  of  this  lovely  author, 
like  the  dim  revealings  of  the  moon- 
beams, has  cast  on  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  a  charm  and  a  significance  be- 
fore unpossessed — a  treinbling  radiance 
upon  the  foliage,  and  a  silver  veil  about 
tne  mountain's  brow — a  faint  twinkling 
on  every  brook,  and  a  mysterious  sha- 
dow over  every  valley — "  the  glory  and 
the  freshness  of  a  dream." 

Mr.  Irving's  associations  are  all  his- 
torical. The  objects  of  nature  to  his 
eye,  as  to  the  eye  of  every  superior  spirit, 
are  clustered  witli  rich  associations,  which 
cling  around  it  like  dew  around  the 
flower  ;  but  these  are  not  purely  poetical, 
nor  are  they  personal,  but  always  his- 
torical. He  does  not  gather  from  the 
rose,  platonic  fancies  like  Shelley,  nor 
does  he,  like  Wordsworth,  read,  in  every 
pansy  at  his  feet,  the  tender  history  of 
the  changes  which  have  come  over  his 
dream  of  life  ;  but,  for  him,  every  spot 
of  ground  is  a  passage  in  the  chronicle  of 
a  nation's  history. 

He  retires  by  the  running  brook,  and 
is  not  aff^ected  by  the  beauty  of  the  trick- 
ling waters,  or  the  grace  of  the  bending 
water-lily;  I»ut  he  remembers  that  this 
stream,  which,  now  clear  as  the  consci- 
ence of  an  infant,  and  quiet  as  the  joy  of 
an  old  man,  was  once  deep  stained  with 
the  blood  of  contending  chieftains,  and 
rang  with  the  shouts  of  victory  and  de- 
feat. He  ascends  a  mountain,  not  to 
sketch  a  scene  or  copy  a  view,  but  to 
weep  over  the  last  sigh  of  the  parting 
Moor.      He  is  Time's  great  illustrator. 
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CHARACTERS. 

(  For  Ihc  Parterre.  ) 

I. BLUE    BEARD. 

This  tale,  which  so  often  excited  a  fear- 
ful  interest   in  our  infant  minds,    is  no 
fiction.     On  the  banks  of  the  Erdre,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  is  an 
old  ruin  almost  hidden  in  a  thicket,   and 
scarcely   distinguishable   from   the  mass 
of  rocks  by  which  it  is  supported.      It  is 
the  castle  of  La  Verriere,  and  accordinff 
to   general    opmion    is    the    remams    of 
Blue  -  Beard's    castle.        "It    is    well 
known,"  says  Mr.  Richer,  the  author  of 
a  recently  published  picturesque  journey 
in  that  department,  "that  the  celebrated 
Gilles  de  Retz,  who  lived  in  the  reigir  of 
John,  the  fifth  Duke  of  Brittany — who 
was  created    a   Marshal   of    France   by 
Charles  VII.  whom  he  powerfully  assist- 
ed in  re-conquering  his  kingdom  from 
the    English,    passes  for   the   Count   de 
Perreault's    renowned    hero.       He   was 
Lord  of  Ingrande,  Chaboie,  Marchecoul, 
Bourgneuf,    Pornir,   Prince,  &c.      This 
formidable  personage,    who  was  not,   as 
it  appears,  altogether  fabulous,  was  tried 
at  Nantes  because  it  was  observed  that 
children  who  entered  his  dwelling  never 
reappeared.    He  confessed  himself  guilty 
of  the   most   horrible   crimes,    and    was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive ;   but  the 
duke  caused   him  to  be  strangled  before 
the   torch   was    applied     to    the   fagots. 
'J'his  execution  took  place  in  the  meadow 
of  La    Magedalaine,    on    the   23th    of 
December    1440.      The   details   of  the 
sentence  were  committed  toaMS.  which 
I  have   glanced  over,   and  which  is  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  prefecture 
of  Nantes.        Bellor,    who    notices    M. 
Richer's  work   in  the    Revue  Encyclo- 
pediqiie,   reproaches  him  for  not  having 
inserted  a  copy  of  so  curious  a  document, 
and  regrets  that  he  has  not  accurately 
described  the  ruins  in  question,   around 
which  there  are  seven  yew-trees  planted, 
probably  in  allusion  to   the  seven  mur- 
dered wives  of  this  execrable  monster. 


MELANCHOLY    EXPRESSION. 

Madame  de  Stael  has  remarked  upon 
the  words  "  no  more,''  that,  both  in  sound 
and  sense,  they  are  more  descriptive  of 
melancholy  meaning  than  any  other  in 
our  language.  If  not  beibre  these,  at 
least  second  in  the  scale,  may  be  placed 
the  single  word  "  alone,"  and  next  to  this 
"  nercr." 
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WALTER      BRANDON. 

A   TALE   OF  THE    EAUI.V   AGES. 

(For  the  Parterre. J 

P.  Hen. — Now  Harry?  whence  come  you  ? 
Fal — My  noble  lord,  from  Eastchcap. 

Shakspeare. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  there  lived 
in  the  Eastcheap,  near  tlie  noted  hostel, 
the  Boar's  Head,  a  rich  mercer  of  the 
name  of  AUerton ;  he  had  amassed  his 
fortune  by  honest  industry  in  his  trade. 
It  was  thought  no  hardship  then  to  reside 
in  the  city,  indeed  all  those  engaged  in 
commerce  did  so,  and  the  country,  even 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  veas  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  farmers  and  agri- 
culturists. The  Eastcheap  was  then  no 
despicable  place  to  live  in,  those  who 
see  it  now  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  we  assert ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  great  changes  have 
taken  place  since  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  for  it  was  then  one  of  the  princi- 
pal tiioroughfares  in  the  city. 

The  house  of  Mark  AUerton  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  commodious  in 
the  Cheap,  and  the  array  of  rich  silks 
and  damasks  in  his  window,  bespoke  that 
he  had  no  inconsiderable  traffic  in  these 
kinds  of  merchandize,  indeed  the  demand 
for  these  wares  from  court  was  so  great, 
that  it  furnished  an  extensive  portion  of 
the  business  of  the  city ;  of  this  Master 
AUerton  had  a  good  share,  and  he  throve 
accordingly. 

The  family  of  AUerton  consisted  of 
a  wife  and  two  daughters.  The  wife 
Mistress  Bridget,  was  a  small  active 
sort  of  woman,  who  prided  herself  upon 
her  celebrity  as  a  housekeeper,  and 
although  she  interfered  somewhat  with 
her  husband's  affairs,  yet  to  do  her  justice, 
she  certainly  kept  things  in  good  order. 

We  here  do  not  intend  to  give  a  long 
catalogue  of  the  charms  of  the  two 
daughters.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  both 
Millicent  and  Amy  were  passing  fair, 
and  were  well  experienced  in  the  various 
accomplishments  of  their  time,  and  liad 
some  skill  in  fingering  the  lute,  which 
they  accompanied  with  sweet  voices  (and 
although  they  had  not  been  under  the 
training  of  masters),  well  suited  to  the 
humble  instrument  which  they  played  ; 
when  we  add  to  this  that  it  was  expected 
their  father  would  most  probably  give 
them  a  goodly  dower,  we  need  scarcely 
say  there  was  no  lack  of  suitors  to  these 
fair  damsels.  The  most  favoured  of 
these  were  Walter  Brandon  and  Martyn 
Preston;   in  addition  to  which  there  was 


another  gallant,  who  was  a  candidate  for 
the  hand  of  the  beauteous  Millicent,  tiiis 
was  no  other  than  Master  Lonsdale,  wIk) 
thougli  unacceptable  to  the  maid  her- 
self, was  well  accounted  to  the  cautious 
parents  in  respect  of  his  worldly  gear. 
In  his  person  he  was  uncommonly  hand- 
some, and  had  not  Millicent's  affections 
been  so  firmly  fixed  on  Brandon,  we 
cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  what 
might  have  been  the  consequences,  as  it 
was  however,  not  even  the  persevering 
attentions  or  courtly  mien  of  Lonsdale, 
could  induce  her  to  withdraw  her  faith, 
and  although  he  considered  his  suit  as 
hopeless  he  still  continued  his  visits  at  the 
house,  in  hopes  that  she  might  alter  her 
mind.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  the 
young  men  regarded  each  other  with  no 
very  great  good- will,  and  although 
Brandon  had  been  often  assured  that 
Millicent  so  much  preferred  him,  still 
he  was  sometimes  rather  uneasy,  at  the 
assiduous  attentions  paid  to  her  by  his 
rival.  Lonsdale  on  tlie  other  hand,  who 
had  perhaps  more  cause  to  complain  of 
his  fate,  seemed  to  bear  it  with  great 
patience  and  good-nature ;  to  him  also 
they  were  indebted  for  many  of  their 
amusements,  in  which  he  took  a  lead- 
ing part.  He  was  as  we  have  observed, 
eminently  handsome  and  of  an  elegant 
figure,  and  was  well  versed  in  all  courtly 
games  and  dances,  and  had  a  flowing 
wit,  which  he  handled  so  adroitly  that 
it  seldom  failed  to  please :  and  thus  stood 
matters  at  the  commencement  of  our 
story.  It  was  a  fine  summer's  evening 
that  the  sisters  were  sitting  together  at 
their  embroidering  frames,  discoursing 
on  the  evening's  pleasure  promised  them 
by  their  lovers, — this  was  an  excursion  to 
Battersea,  by  water. 

"  I  propose  to  myself  much  pleasure 
from  our  evening's  divertisement,"  said 
Amy,  who  had  been  thinking  of  nothing 
else  since  the  morning,  "  do  not  you 
Millicent?  The  evening  is  beautiful," 
continued  the  giddy  girl,  pushing  away 
her  working  frame,  "  I  wonder  tliey  are 
not  yet  come." 

"  Prythee  Amy,  mind  thy  work,  it 
wants  yet  half  an  hour  to  the  time," 
answered  the  elder  sister,  steadily  pur- 
suing hers,  "the  time  will  pass  the 
quicker,  I  ween,  an'  you  continue  your 
occupation." 

"  Sage  girl,"  said  Amy  playfully, 
resuming  her  work  ;  "  but  I  will  e'en 
follow  thy  goodly  example,  as  well  as 
counsel,'  and  the  needles  plied  more 
busily  than  ever.  They  were  soon, 
however,  interrupted  by  tlie  light  hearted 
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Preston,  which  called  a  blush  into  the 
fair  cheek  of  Amy.  He  was  marvellously 
well  attired  in  a  suit  of  French  grey 
-slashed  with  buff,  every  thing  about  him 
was  arranged  with  the  most  scrupulous 
nicety,  which  shewed  that  Master  Pres- 
ton was  not  a  little  particular  in  the 
adornment  of  his  person.  He  addressed 
the  younger  of  the  sisters. 

"  Good  even,  mistress  mine,  I  see 
you  are  ready  and  well  bedecked  for 
our  evening's  enjoyment,  and  Mistress 
Millicent  too,"  added  he,  turning  to  her, 
"  will  bear  us  company.  I  saw  Master 
Lonsdale  not  far  distant,  he  should  be 
here  by  this  time  ;  he  promised  to  come 
at  seven,  and  he  never  failed  before." 

"  Nor  does  he  now,"  said  Lonsdale, 
coming  forward,  and  pointing  to  the 
clock:  "  Good  even  ladies  fair,"  added  he, 
with  an  air  of  gallantry.  "  I  greet  ye 
well ;  but  it  waxes  late,  and  we  shall 
have  the  damps  of  evening  on  the  river 
ere  we  reach  Battersea." 

"  Stay,'"  said  Millicent,  "there  is  one 
wanting  I  trow.  Brandon  is  not  yet 
arrived,"  and  she  coloured  as  she  spoke, 
for  her  eyes  met  those  of  Lonsdale,  whose 
brow  was  immediately  clouded  ;  but  he 
sat  down  at  least  with  an  air  of  patience. 

In  about  five  minutes  afterwards 
Walter  Brandon  came  in,  and  after  many 
apologies  made  and  received,  the  party 
set  off  to  Queen's  Hythe,  whence  they 
embarked.  The  evening  was  delightfully 
calm,  and  the  flowers  which  bloomed  in 
the  citizens'  gardens  embalmed  the  air 
Avith  a  delightful  fragrance.  The  sun 
was  just  setting,  tinging  with  its  rays 
the  numerous  white  sails  which  studded 
the  river.  Little  was  said  by  any  of  the 
party,  save  a  few  casual  observations  on 
the  beauty  of  the  evening.  Preston 
broke  the  silence  by  pointing  out  to  Amy 
a  splendid  barge  which  was  just  passing, 
and  informed  her  that  it  was  Sir  William 
Gascoyne's,  then  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city.  "  He  is  passing  favoured  by 
our  gracious  sovereign,"  continued  he, 
"and  our  good  Prince  Harry  has  cause 
enow  to  remember  him  I  trow,  eh  friend 
Lonsdale,  do  you  not  recollect  the  cir- 
cumstance ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Lonsdale,  roused 
from  his  reverie  by  this  appeal.  "  I 
recollect  it  perfectly ;  a  very  different 
fate  might  have  awaited  him.  ' 

"  And  may  still,"  continued  Brandon, 
"  if  our  prince  continues  the  same  wild 
course  he  has  hitherto  pursued  ;  and  if 
he  do  not  greatly  change,  justice  will  be 
perverted,  violence  will  remain  uncheck- 
ed, and  religion  will  be  neglected  ;  but 


we  must  hope  that  England  will  be 
protected  from  such  a  dreadful  destiny, 
and  that  when  he  discovers  the  respon- 
sibility of  royalty,  he  will  forsake  alike 
his  errors  and  his  friends,  though  'tis  a 
good  youth  in  itself,  and  sorry  should  I 
be,  were  I  accounted  by  this  speecii, 
other  than  loyal." 

"  Methinks  friend,  thou  art  not  over 
courteous  in  thy  remarks  upon  his  high- 
ness this  evening,  somewhat  hath  soured 
thee  to  day,  that  thou  art  so  severe," 
said  Lonsdale  laughing. 

"  Ha,  friend  Brandon,"  said  Preston, 
thou  must  not  sport  such  topics  before 
these  damsels,  they  are  somewhat  heavy 
for  the  occasion  I  ween." 

"  Nay,"  returned  Brandon,  bowing 
politely  to  them,  "  I  crave  your  pardons." 
The  apology  was  of  course  graciously 
accepted,  and  light  and  pleasant  con- 
versation occupied  the  time  until  they 
arrived  at  Battersea.  There  they  landed 
and  partook  of  some  refreshment,  after 
which  they  returned  to  the  boat  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  voyage  homeward  ;  their 
converse  was  interrupted  by  music, 
which  swelled  on  the  evening  breeze. 
What  is  more  beautiful  than  music  on 
the  river  and  by  moonlight?  so  thought 
our  party  at  least,  and  it  was  proposed 
by  Martyn  Preston,  and  having  fixed 
upon  one,  the  three  beaux  joined  in  a  boat 
song,  which  was  succeeded  by  another 
from  the  sisters, — they  were  all  so  en- 
tranced by  tlie  melody,  that  they  did  not 
perceive,  until  too  late,  that  they  were 
within  a  short  distance  of  a  large  coaster, 
and  before  any  exertions  could  be  made 
to  prevent  it  the  boat  struck  ;  happily, 
there  was  no  material  injury;  but  it 
occasioned  a  dispute  between  Brandon 
and  Lonsdale. 

"  We  may  thank  Master  Brandon  for 
this  maladventure  ;  not  even  such  sing- 
ing as  this,  should  have  diverted  his 
attention." 

"  Has  Master  Lonsdale  yet  to  learn," 
returned  Brandon,  "  that  he  who  steers 
also  watches?  therefore  blame  yourself, 
fair  sir,  for  this  mishap." 

Words  now  ran  high,  for  Master 
Lonsdale  was  a  man  whose  passions 
seemed  to  have  been  under  no  control, 
and  they  were  only  prevented  from 
breaking  out  into  open  discord,  by  the 
presence  of  the  fair  sisters;  but  black 
looks  passed  between  them,  and  little 
was  said  until  they  disembarked  at  the 
Tower. 

On  reaching  home,  they  were  kindly 
invited  by  Allerton  to  partake  his  even- 
ing meal,  which  Preston  gladly  accepted, 
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but  the  two  haughty  rivals  declined,  and 
quitted  the  house. 

"  A  word  with  you,  fair  sir,"  said 
Lonsdale.  "  You  have  this  evening  in- 
sulted me  more  than  my  honour  can 
brook;  and  be  It  known  to  you,  that  I 
am  one  who  cannot  easily  forgive.  I 
wish  not  to  trifle,  but  this  affair  can  only 
be  settled  by  the  rapier." 

"  You  treat  this  matter  somewhat  too 
warmly.  I  see  nought  to  excite  this  dis- 
play of  spirit ;  enough  we  have  I  trow  to 
interest  us  in  this  world,  without  wishing 
to  shorten  it,"  answered  Brandon. 

"  Coward  !"  exclaimed  the  hasty  Lons- 
dale, losing  the  small  degree  of  patience 
he  possessed,  "'Tis  only  fear  that  inak'st 
thee  'tempt  th'  averting  of  this  matter." 

"  Nay,  then,"  returned  Brandon,  who 
was  now  somewhat  moved,  "  I  will  meet 
thee  on  the  terms  thou  hast  proposed." 

"  To-morrow,  then,"  said  Lonsdale. 
"  But  where?  St.  George's- fields  will 
be  a  fitting  place,"  added  he. 

"  At  six  to-morrow  morn  I  will  be 
there,"  answered  Brandon  ;  and  the 
young  men  parted  ;  Lonsdale  to  the 
hostel  aforementioned,  Brandon  to  his 
widowed  mother,  in  an  obscure  street  in 
the  city. 

The  father  of  Walter  Brandon  had 
been  an  officer  of  some  repute  in  the 
army  of  Henry  IV.  when  he  returned  as 
Duke  of  Lancaster  to  claim  the  crown  of 
England,  and  Major  Brandon  was  of 
material  service  in  forwarding  his  in- 
terests. This  was  not  forgotten  by  him, 
for  whatever  might  have  been  his  faults, 
ingratitude,  at  least  to  Brandon,  was  not 
one  of  them  ;  and  when  death  deprived 
Walter  of  a  father,  the  king's  kindness 
was  shewn  to  him  by  giving  him  a  situa- 
tion, to  which  was  attached  some  emolu- 
ment without  much  attention  being  re- 
quired, beside  advancement  being  pro- 
mised him;  and  it  was  said  about  the 
court,  that  he  was  to  be  promoted  to  the 
first  vacancy  of  a  smaller  description  in 
the  army.  With  these  prospects,  he 
had  not  hesitated  to  address  the  elder 
daughter  of  Mark  Allerton.  He  in- 
herited from  his  father  that  independence 
of  spirit  and  courage  which  characterizes 
the  true  British  officer,  without  any  of 
that  rashness  so  predominant  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Lonsdale.  His  passions  were 
more  under  his  control ;  and  while  Lons- 
dale perhaps  had  more  of  the  bearing  of 
a  courtier  of  that  time,  Brandon  was 
distinguished  by  that  true  politeness 
which,  without  obtruding  itself,  endears 
the  possessor  for  all  those  numberless 
attentions  that  win  the  heart       His  re- 


flections this  evening  were  not  of  the 
most  pleasant  description,  far  different 
from  those  which  he  generally  experi- 
enced when  returning  from  the  house 
of  Allerton,  to  cheer  the  heart  of  his 
mother  with  his  society,  and  she  won- 
dered that  Walter  was  so  silent  and  re- 
tired so  early.  Their  evening  devotion, 
however,  was  not  omitted ;  and  their 
minds  were  fortified  by  this  exercise,  and 
the  exhortation  of  a  good  old  father, 
who  usually  stepped  in  to  partake  of  their 
evening  meal  and  drink  a  cup  of  ale 
with  them. 

The  next  morning  was  cloudy,  and  the 
sun  was  obscured  by  a  thick  mist :  it  was 
one  of  those  which  often  precede  an  un- 
usually fine  day. 

St.  George's-fields  were,  as  Lonsdale 
truly  observed,  well  adapted  for  meet- 
ings  of  this  sort,  and  were  often  used  for 
occasions  like  the  present  by  those  fiery 
youths  who  quarrelled  over  their  wine 
cups.  Their  vicinity  to  tlie  city  and 
their  open  situation  rendered  them  most 
fitting  such  affairs.  Lonsdale  and  Bran- 
don entered  the  field  at  opj)osite  sides, 
and  were  at  the  place  of  meeting  nearly 
at  the  same  instant.  Brandon  raised  his 
cap,  and  Lonsdale  returned  the  greeting. 

After  a  few  preliminary  words  they 
both  unsheathed  their  rapiers  (it  was 
not  then  the  custom  to  fight  with  pis- 
tols), and  prepared  for  combat. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  Brandon 
thus  addressed  Lonsdale: — "  Albeit  my 
deportment  last  even  might  somewhat 
astonish  you,  in  my  seeming  unwilling- 
ness to  meet  you,  it  was  not  fear  that 
hindered  me  :  but  my  father's  dying  re- 
quest was,  that  his  widow  should  be  my 
care;  nor  do  I  think  that  to  throw  away 
one's  life,  is  either  a  proof  of  courage  or 
magnanimity.  Having  confessed  so 
much,  nothing  now  shall  prevent  me 
from  proceeding  with  this  affair." 

Lonsdale  applauded  his  generous 
rival's  sentiments,  and  almost  repented 
the  provocation  he  had  given  for  this 
meeting.  However,  his  honour  (so  call- 
ed) prevented  him  retracting  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Regret,  however,  was  now  useless  ; 
they  advanced  a  few  paces  nearer  to  each 
otlier,  and  began  the  combat. 

After  a  {'q\v  passes,  none  of  which 
proved  effectual,  the  affair  assumed  a 
more  serious  aspect,  and  might  have 
ended  fatally,  had  not  Lonsdale's  foot 
slipped,  and  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  turf. 
Brandon  stood  in  triumph  over  his  van- 
quished foe  ;  but  he  was  too  generous  to 
take  advantage  of  his  adversary's  misfor- 
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time,  and  courteously  raised  him  from 
tlie  ground. 

"  Tlianks,"  said  Lonsdale,  "  thou  hast 
this  day  demeaned  thyself  nobly,  and  to 
one  who  has  the  power,  as  well  as  incli- 
nation, to  reward  thee.  Nay,  look  not 
so  astonished  man  !"  said  he,  seeing 
Brandon  much  surprised  at  this  saluta- 
tion. "  Ha !"  said  he,  smiling,  "  per- 
chance thou  know'st  me  not  in  this  dis- 
guise." 

And  raising  the  large  black  ringlets 
which  overshaded  his  face,  he  disclosed 
to  tlie  wondering  Brandon  the  handsome 
features  of  Prince  Harry. 

"  My  lord!"  said  Brandon. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  prince,  "  when  I 
have  so  far  forgotten  my  station  as  to 
engage  in  such  a  maladveuture,  it  must 
please  me  to  take  my  chance.  Thou 
hast  deported  thyself  in  this  matter  most 
generously,  and  e'en  had  I  been  other 
tlian  I  am,  I  should,  I  trust,  have  yielded 
to  the  victor  the  palm  of  beauty  as  well 
as  glory.  The  maiden's  heart,  I  trow, 
is  thine  already.  Her  parents'  consent, 
I  doubt  me  not,  I  shall  easily  obtain, 
when  I  shall  acquaint  them  with  your 
change  of  fortune,  for  be  assured  it  will 
be  my  study  to  better  it.  No  thanks," 
continued  he,  as  he  saw  Brandon  about 
to  speak,  "  'tis  but  thy  due  !"  And  they 
left  the  field  together,  with  very  difl'erent 
feelings  to  what  they  had  entered  it. 

Brandon  bent  his  steps  to  the  East- 
Cheap,  where  there  was  one  expecting 
him.  Lonsdale  to  the  palace,  where  he 
petitioned  the  king  his  father,  who  gra- 
ciously promoted  Brandon  to  the  vacant 
post  of  captain  of  his  body  guard. 

That  evening  the  same  party  assem- 
bled as  on  the  preceding  one,  but  not  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  and  it  removed  a 
load  from  the  heart  of  Millicent,  when 
she  saw  Lonsdale  and  Brandon  enter  as 
friends,  (for  the  former  wished  still  to 
remain  incog. ) ;  and  it  was  somewhat 
amusing  to  Brandon  to  notice  the  un-  ^ 
suspicious  Millicent,  who  believed  him 
no  other  than  Master  Lonsdale. 

"  Ah,  Millicent,"  said  he,  "I  fear  me 
I  have  small  chance  against  so  powerful 
a  rival  as  yon  gallant,  who,  by  the  way, 
must  have  acquired  new  power  with  his 
title.  Salute  him,  dames,  as  Captain 
Brandon  !" 

"  Truly  1"  said  Millicent,  "  he  pro- 
fitteth  by  the  court  ;  and  I  have  a 
shrewd  guess  that  it  is  through  yon 
youth,  the  prince  (who,  if  report  speak 
not  false,  though  somewhat  merry,  still 
has  a  goodly  heart) ;  ay,  through  him  he 
hath  gained  this  post;  an'  it  were  so,  I 
shall  love  him  for't." 


"  Say'st  thou  so,"  said  the  seeming 
Lonsdale ;  "  it  were  but  fair  to  take 
thee  at  thy  word ;  but  as  Master  Bran- 
don can  tell  thee,  I  gave  up  my  interest 
in  thee  this  morning  to  him,  and  now, 
I  surmise,  I  must  also  relinquish  this 
claim." 

The  truth  instantly  flashed  on  the 
mind  of  Millicent,  who  received  the 
prince's  salute  with  deep  respect. 

"  You  will  not  deny  me  this,"  said  he ; 
"  'tis  the  last  I  shall  exact,  except  on  a 
certain  day,  when  it  will  pleasure  me  to 
present  her  to  you  as  your  bride !" 

When  the  old  mercer  and  his  wife 
heard  the  news  from  Amy,  they  quickly 
entered  to  pay  their  respects;  and  Mis- 
tress Bridget  busied  herself  in  preparing 
the  best  the  house  afforded  to  lay  before 
his  highness.  Declining,  however,  their 
hospitality,  the  prince  left;  them,  to  talk 
over,  unrestrained  by  his  presence,  the 
events  of  tiie  day,  and  he  departed  loaded 
with  their  blessings. 

*  *  »  *  * 

A  week  after  the  above,  the  interior 
of  St.  Michael's  church,  Cornhill,  pre- 
sented a  most  gorgeous  appearance  to 
the  astonished  citizens,  who  witnessed 
the  nuptials.  Prince  Henry  gave  away 
the  fair  Millicent,  and  old  Mark  be- 
stowed Amy  on  the  good  natured  Pres- 
ton. The  best  brocades  and  taft'etas 
were  not  wanting  for  the  occasion. 
Splendid  was  the  banquet,  and  happy 
the  marriage  of  Walter  Brandon. 

Levekton. 


EUGENE  ARAM. 

fFor  the  FarlerreJ. 

This  person,  the  hero  of  Mr.  Bulwer's 
celebrated  novel,  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  characters  that  this, 
or  any  other  country,  has  produced. 
Guilt,  and  especially  that  of  murder,  is 
generally  found  to  be  the  offspring  of  low 
and  debased  passions,  existing  in  weak, 
ignorant,  and  uncultivated  minds,  or  the 
result  of  a  desire  to  gratify  some  real  or 
imaginary  want,  to  repair  the  losses  of 
tlie  gaming  table,  or  to  promote  the 
objects  of  ill-advised  ambition  ;  but,  in 
the  case  of  Eugene  Aram,  we  can  scarcely 
trace  any  such  stimulus.  Distinguished 
both  in  science  and  literature,  and  appa- 
rently devoted  solely  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  fully  possessing  the  means 
of  respectable  support,  we  read  the  history 
of  his  crime,  and  wonder  at  the  anomalies 
which  he  folded  up  in  the  microcosm  of 
human  nature. 

His   familv   anncars   lo   have  been  of 
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the  middle  class  of  gentry  in  Yi)iksliire, 
and  of  considerable  antiquity,  for  he  was 
able  to  refer  his  ancestry  up  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  and  several  of  the  name 
had  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  for 
the  county.  He  received  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  Rippon,  where 
he  became  not  only  a  sound  grammarian, 
but  acquired  also  a  tolerable  acquaintance 
with  the  mathematics.  Being  taken  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  into  the  counting-house 
of  Mr.  Christopher  Blacket  in  London, 
he  found  the  routine  of  mercantile  pur- 
suits dry  and  uninteresting,  and  soon 
abandoned  tliem  for  the  more  attractive 
charms  of  poetry,  history,  and  antiquity. 
On  returning  to  his  native  county,  he 
opened  a  school  at  Netherdule,  where  he 
inarried.  At  this  place  he  gave  full 
scope  to  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  most  indefatigable 
study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
in  both  of  which  there  was  scarce  a 
moralist,  poet,  or  historian,  that  escaped 
his  ardour. 

In  1734  he  removed  to  Knaresborough, 
where  he  attained  tlie  Hebrew  tongue. 
It  was  here  that,  in  February  1744,  very 
soon  after  his  recovery  from  a  protracted 
and  dangerous  distemper,  in  conjunction 
with  one  Richard  Houseman,  he  com- 
mitted a  crime  which  has  handed  that 
name  down  to  posterity  with  infamy, 
which  might,  otherwise,  have  been  em- 
blazoned with  the  fairest  renown.  This 
crime  was  the  murder  of  one  Daniel 
Clark,  a  shoemaker,  who  it  appears  had 
been  first  induced  by  Aram  and  House- 
man to  unite  in  a  fraudulent  borrowing 
of  plate  and  other  goods,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  enabling  Clark  to  make  an 
appearance  on  his  marriage,  which  had 
recently  taken  place,  and  was  afterwards 
murdered  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  the 
fruits.  By  management,  they  contrived 
to  excite  a  belief  tliat  Clark  had  absconded 
with  the  goods,  and  all  inquiry  soon  after 
dropped,  although,  from  part  of  the  goods  ^ 
being  found  at  both  Aram  and  House- 
man's residences,  strong  suspicion  existed 
tliat  they  had  shared  the  spoil. 

After  this  he  returned  to  London,  and 
acted  as  usher,  or  assistant-master,  in 
several  respectiible  schools,  where  at  in- 
tervals he  obtained  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  heraldry  and  botany  ;  and  there 
was  hardly  an  individual  plant,  indigenous 
or  exotic,  with  whose  properties  he  was 
not  perfectly  familiar.  He  also  ventured 
upon  Chaldee  and  Arabic,  the  former  of 
which  he  found  easy  of  attainment,  from 
its  connexior  w'tli  the  Hebrew.  Un- 
satisfied with  this  unwearied  application, 


he  resolved  to  study  his  own  language  ; 
and,  in  order  thereto,  he  commenced  with 
the  Celtic,  which,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
he  investigated  through  all  its  diflferent 
dialects,  and,  having  discovered  through 
all  these  languages,  and  the  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Chaldee,  and 
Arabic,  a  surprising  affinity,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  a  com])arative  lexicon, 
for  which  purpose  he  had  collected  above 
one  thousand  notes. 

During  all  this  time  his  character, 
except  in  the  vague  suspicion  of  having 
connived  at  Clark's  frauds  and  disappear- 
ance at  Knaresboiough,  remained  irre- 
proachable. Mild,  gentlemanly,  and 
unobtrusive  in  his  manners,  he  was 
trusted  by  his  employers,  respected  by 
his  superiors,  and  admired  for  his  learn- 
ing and  genius  by  his  equals.  The 
situation  of  head  usher  at  the  Grammar 
School  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  was  the  last 
that  he  filled.  He  remained  here  some 
years,  and  was  highly  esteemed ;  he  is 
remembered  principally,  as  a  studious 
and  rather  reserved  man,  delighting  on 
holidays  and  other  such  occasions  of 
liberty  afforded  to  the  school  teacher,  to 
wander  lonely  amongst  the  extensive 
marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Onse, 
and  at  other  times  burying  himself  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  bed-chamber. 

These  peculiarities  were  not  remark- 
able in  a  studious  character;  but  one 
story  is  related  of  him  which  seems 
pregnant  with  proofs  of  a  darker  feature. 

It  was  customary  on  a  certain  day 
previous  to  the  holidays  for  the  parents 
to  dine  with  the  head-master,  and  to  pay 
their  bills,  the  amount  of  which  the 
worthy  doctor  always  deposited  in  his 
bed-room.  Late  at  night,  after  one  of 
these  occasions,  be  was  awakened  by  a 
iioise  at  his  door;  on  opening  which,  he 
met  the  usher  in  the  passage,  who,  in 
reply  to  his  inquiry  of  what  he  did  there, 
answered  confusedly,  that  he  had  been 
taken  unwell,  and  had  been  down  stairs; 
this  appearing  not  improbable,  although 
the  passage  was  not  in  the  way  to  Aram's 
apartment,  the  doctor  retired  unsuspect- 
ingly to  bed  ;  but  after  Aram's  appre- 
hension for  murder,  he  always  recollected 
the  incident  with  horror,  being  fully  per- 
suaded that  it  was  his  intention  to  rob 
him  of  the  money  he  had  in  the  room  ; 
"and,"  added  he,  whilst  he  trembled  at 
his  own  conviction,  "  had  I  made  any 
resistance,  I  am  convinced  he  would  also 
have  murdered  me." 

Providence,  at  length,  after  a  lapse  of 
fourteen  years,  brought  this  deed  of  dark- 
ness to  light.     In  1758,  a  human  skeleton 
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being   found    in   tlie   neighbourhood    of  few  last  years,   a  room  in  a  part  of  the 

Knaresborough,     the    disappearance    of  grammar-school,    which  has  lately  been 

Clark  was  recalled  to  mind,  and  House-  taken  down,  was  shewn  as  the  one  whicli 

man,   who  had  been  last  seen  with  iiim,  he  occupied  ;  and  it  was  not  unusual,  as 

was  apprehended;  and,  on  his  examina-  they  hurried  up  the  old-fashioned  stair- 

tion,  declared  that   the  bones  were  not  case  to  bed  on  a  cold,    dark,    ghost- in- 

those  of  Daniel  Clark,  who,   he  stated,  viting  winter's  night,  for  the  shivering 


had  been  murdered  by  Aram,  and  his 
body  buried  in  St.  Robert's  cave,  where 
it  was  placed  with  the  head  to  the  right, 
at  the  entrance. 

Aram,  being  thus  accused,  was  taken 
in  the  midst  of  the  school  at  I^ynn,  and 
after  examination,  committed  to  York 
Castle,  where  botli  he  and  Houseman 
remained  till  August,  1759,  when  the 
latter  being  admitted  evidence,  Aram 
was  convicted  on  the  clearest  proof,  con- 
demned, and  executed. 

His  defence  on  this  occasion,  delivered 
to  the  court  in  writing,  was  perhaps  as 
masterly  a  piece  of  composition  as  ever 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  genius.  It 
was  indeed  pronounced  by  the  judge,  the 
most  powerful  train  of  reasoning  he  had 
ever  heard ;  but  nothing  could  over- 
power the  weight  of  evidence  corrobo- 
rating the  testimony  of  Houseman.  The 
night  before  his  execution,  he  attempted 
suicide,  which  he  endeavoured  to  defend 
by  a  specious  piece  of  sophistry  which 
was  subsequently  found  in  his  cell,  with 
the  following  lines,  written,  probably, 
just  before  the  attempt. 

Come  pleasing  rest,  eternal  slumber  fall. 
Seal  mine  as  once  tliou'lt  seal  the  eyes  Of  all; — 
Calm  and  composed  my  soul  her  journey  takes, 
No  guilt  that  troubles,  and  no  heart  that  aches ; 
Adieu,  thou  sun,  all  bright  like  her  aiise, 
Adieu,  fair  friends,  and  all  that's  good  and  wise.* 

He  left  beliind  him  also,  several  pieces 
and  fragments,  which  he  possibly  might 
have  finished,  and  amongst  them,  an  essay 
towards  his  comparative  etymological 
lexicon,  a  kind  of  work  which,  even  now, 
is  a  great  desideratum  in  the  world  of 
literature,  and  which,  had  he  completed 
it,  according  to  his  original  plan,  would 
have  placed  the  name  of  Eugene  Arain  • 
on  high  amongst  those  whose  labours 
have  enlightened  and  benefitted  man- 
kind. As  it  was,  he  perished  the  victim 
of  crime  ;  of  a  crime  that  no  motive  can  - 
palliate ;  and  neither  genius  nor  talent, 
nor  even  a  life  of  the  most  circumspect 
virtue  in  all  other  respects,  can  recom- 
pense. 

His  memory  still  survives  at  Lynn  in 
Norfolk,  and  numerous  are  the  traditions 
founded  on  his  story.     Till  within  these 


urchins  to  point  suspiciously  towards  the 
door,  and  whisper,  particularly  if  a  new- 
comer were  amongst  them,  "  that  is  the 
room  where  the  usher  that  was  hanged 
for  murder  used  to  sleep."  g.  m.  j. 


*  The  critic  will  observe  a  confusion  in  these 
lines,  attributable  to  the  state  of  the  writer's 
mind. 


THE  IRON  MASK. 

The  man  with  the  iron  mask,   in  "  De 
Lort's  Histoire  de  I'Homme  au  Masque 
de  Fer,"  is  said  to  have  been  Ercolo  Mat- 
thioli,   prime  minister  of  the    Duke  of 
Mantua,    who,    having  been   bribed  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  sell  the  fortress  of   Casal 
to  that  monarch,  in  order  to  open  Pied- 
mont   and    Lombardy    to    the    French 
armies,  afterwards  betrayed  the  secret  to 
the    courts    of  Vienna    and    Turin,    by 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  brought 
off,  which,  being  discovered  by  new  bri- 
bery and  treachery,  he  was  inveigled  by 
D'Estrades  to  a  place  near  the  frontiers 
of  Dauphine,  and  there  seized  by  a  party 
of  dragoons  under  Catinat,  who  brought 
him  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Pignerol, 
where  he  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  St.  Mars,  whom   he  followed  in   the 
successive  governments  of  exiles,  the  Isles 
St.   Marguerite  and  the  Bastile,  where 
he  died  in  1703,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  thirty-four  years.      This  solves  one  of 
the  seven  historical  and  literary  myste- 
ries of  the  world.      The  others  are — 

Who  wrote  the  book  which  bears  the 
name  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  ?  Who  was 
Perkin  Warbeck  ?  Was  Mary  Stuart  ac- 
cessary to  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
Darnley?  Who  was  the  author  of  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man  ?  Who  wrote  the 
Icon  Basilike?  and  who  wrote  the  Let- 
ters of  Junius? 

The  first  and  most  voluminous  of  these 
questions  was  mutually  agitated  between 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and 
ended  in  conviction  that  the  celebrated 
work  "  De  Imitatione  Christi"  was  writ- 
ten by  Thos.  a  Kempis,  a  monk  of  Zwoll, 
in  Overyssel,  the  restorer  of  literature  in 
the  north. 

The  legitiimacy  of  Warbeck  is  yet  dis- 
puted. Sir  Thomas  More,  a  cotemporary 
writer  of  great  veracity,  settles  the  point 
against  him,  and  his  authority  is  great  j 
but  many  arguments  in  his  favour  ap- 
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pear   incontrovertil)1e.  —  (See   "Bayly's 
History  of  the  Tower.") 

The  guilt  of  Mary  would  perhaps 
never  have  been  disputed,  but  for  her 
misfortunes,  her  beauty,  her  barbarous 
execution,  and  the  magnanimity  with 
which  she  died.  Her  principal  advo- 
cates, it  must  be  remembered,  are  Ca- 
tholics and  Jacobites. 

Even  the  sex  of  the  author  of  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man  is  disputed.  And 
it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  written 
by  a  Dean  of  Christ  Church  or  a  Baro- 
net's Lady  in  Worcestershire.  The  style 
does  not  correspond  with  the  education 
of  women  in  that  age;  yet  the  skill  with 
which  the  use  of  the  third  personal  pro- 
noun, in  which  the  author  is  spoken  of 
in  the  preface  by  Dr.  Fell,  is  avoided, 
leaves  the  fact  questionable.  From  the 
dedication  of  Dr.  Hickes's  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar  to  Sir  John  Pakinton,  it  would 
appear  that  Dorothy  Lady  Pakington, 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry, 
was  the  person. 

Tile  only  title  to  the  authorship  of 
.Junius  worthy  of  discussion,  is  that  put 
up  for  Francis  by  Mr.  Taylor,  in  Junius 
Identified. 


PRESENTIMENT. 

During  the  reign  of  terror  in  France, 
the  Baron  Marivet  was  continually  tor- 
mented by  the  apprehension  that  he 
should  die  upon  a  scaffold.  All  the  cares 
of  his  wife  were  devoted  unsuccessfully 
to  calm  his  fears.  He  sometimes  in- 
dulged in  the  hope  that  if  his  birth-day 
passed  without  his  being  arrested,  he 
should  be  delivered  from  the  weight 
which  pressed  upon  his  heart,  and  might 
perhaps  be  saved.  Upon  one  occasion, 
he  gazed,  in  a  fit  of  deep  melancholy, 
upon  his  son,  who  was  then  about  two 
years  of  age,  and  exclaimed,  "I  shall 
never  live  to  see  this  child  in  male 
clothinff,"  an  observation  which  his  wife 
treasured  carefully  in  her  memory.  Thrf 
horrors  of  the  revolution  at  length  ap- 
peared to  draw  towards  a  close,  and  the 
birth-day  of  the  Baron  de  Marivet  had 
arrived.  His  wife  was  preparing  a 
little  feast  for  him  on  the  occasion,  and 
the  hour  of  supper  was  fixed  upon  for 
its  enjoyment.  Wishing  to  give  her 
husband  an  agreeable  surprise,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  remove  his  presenti- 
ment, Madame  de  Marivet,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  when  they  were  just  serving  the 
dessert,  left  the  table,  and  returning  in  a 
few  minutes  with  her  son  habited  as  a 
sailor,   presented   him  to    her   husband, 


and  tenderly  embracing  him,  exclaimed, 
"  You  now  see  your  son,   my  dear,  in 
man's  clothing,  and  your  birth-day  has 
already   passed."      "Not  yet,"   was  his 
reply,  "  midnight  has  not  struck."     His 
friends    shuddered    at    the    words,    and 
anxiously  turned  their  eyes  upon  a  time- 
piece, the  fingers  of  which  they  silently 
regarded    as    they    moved    towards    the 
wished-for   hour.       It  was  just   on    the 
point  of  twelve,  when  a  thundering  rap 
was  lieard  at  the  door.     M.  de  Marivet 
turned    pale,    and    all    who    surrounded 
him    were    struck    dumb    with    terror. 
The   door  opened,   and  gave  admission 
to  the  emissaries  of  the   Revolutionary 
Committee,  who  were  come  to  seize  him. 
M.  de  la  C — ,  whom  in  a  letter  he  had 
advised  to  emigrate,  had  not  taken  the 
precaution  to  destroy  his  papers  ;  after 
his  departure  they  had  been  transferred, 
w-ith  his  other  effects,  to  the  house  of  his 
grandfather  M.  de  Piepate.      The  latter 
had  been  imprisored  on  suspicion,  and 
seals  had  been  placed  on  the    property 
found  in  his  house.      He  died  in  prison, 
and   the   agents  of  the  committee,  who 
were  present  when   the   seals   were    re- 
moved,  discovered  in  an  earthern  vessel, 
amongst  some  torn   papers  which  were 
destined    to    be    burned,    the    letter    in 
which  the  unfortunate  baron  advised  M. 
de  la  C —  to  emigrate.     This  fatal  letter 
proved   his    sentence  of  condemnation  : 
he    was    summoned    before    the    bloody 
tribunal,  condemned,  and   lost  his  head 
just  before  the  commencement    of  the 
eventful  month  of  Thermidor. 


MISCELLANIES. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHARLES   LAMB. 

George  Fredfrick  Cooke  was  once  in- 
vited by  a  builder  or  architect  of  one  of 
the  theatres,  Elmerton,  as  I  think.  He 
went ;  and  Elmerlon  being  at  a  loss 
whom  to  invite,  pitched  upon  Brandon, 
the  box-keeper,  to  meet  him.  All  went 
on  pretty  well  until  midnight  ;  when 
George  Frederick  getting  very  drunk, 
his  host  began  to  be  tired  of  his  com- 
pany. George  took  the  hint,  and  his 
host  lighted  him  down  stairs  into  the 
hall ;  when  Cooke,  laying  hold  of  both 
his  ears,  shouted  "  Have  I,  George  Fre- 
derick Cooke,  degraded  myself  by  dining 
with  bricklayers  to  meet  box-keepers  ?" 
tripped  up  his  heels,  and  left  him  sprawl- 
ing in  darkness  ! 

LORD     BYRON. 

Mrs.  Shelley  expressed  much  admira- 
tion of  the  personal  manner  and  conver- 
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SiUion  of  Lord  Byron  ;  hut  at  tlio  same 
time  admilted  that  the  account  in  tlie 
London  Magazine  for  September  was 
faithful.  She  censured  his  conduct  to- 
wards Leigli  Hunt  as  paltry  and  unfeel- 
ing ;  spoke  very  slightly  of  his  studies  or 
reading;  thought  him  very  superficial  in 
his  opinions ;  owed  every  thing  to  his 
memory,  which  was  almost  preterna- 
tural ;  said  that  he  felt  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for  all  his  contemporaries,  with 
the  exception  of  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge, and  he  ridiculed  and  derided  even 
them;  and  was  altogether  proud,  selfish, 
and  frequently  puerile."  [Mrs.  Shelley 
entertained  a  very  correct  notion  of  his 
lordship.] 

NO  JOKE. 

"  Fun  is  Fun  ;  but  opening  your  oysters 
with  my  razor  is  no  fun  at  all." 

A     LUCKY    MISS. 

The  seconds  in  a  late  duel,  who,  on  the 
first  discharge  had  nearly  been  hit  by 
their  principals,  on  reloading  and  deli- 
vering them  their  weapons,  observed, 
"  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  for  you, 
gentlemen,  the  next  time  to  fire  at  each 
other." 

ADIEU. 

There  is  something  beautifully  pious 
and  tender  in  that  word  of  sad  import, 
"  adieu  !  "  That  is,  "  May  God  guard 
you,  to  God  I  commit  you!" 

THE   WILLOW. 

The  first  weeping  willow  grown  in 
England,  was  planted  in  Pope's  garden 
at  Twickenham  on  the  Thames,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  sent  to  him  as  a  pre- 
sent from  Turkey,  by  his  friend  the  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague. 

FREEDOM    OF    THE    VRESS. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  England,  "  the 
weather  was  warm,  and  there  stood  near 
me  a  little  fat  gentleman,  who  seemed 
much  incommoded  by  the  crowd.  There 
came  pressing  behind  him  a  tall  raw- 
boned  man,  holding  a  memorandum  in 
his  hand.  "  What  do  you  mean,  sir," 
said  the  fat  gentleman,  "  by  crowding 
and  jostling  in  this  manner?  Who  are 
you,  sir?"  "  Sir,  I'm  one  of  the  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  press."  "  I 
thought  so,  by  Jove  !"  was  the  ready 
reply,  "  for  you  have  nearly  squeezed  my 
ribs  in  !" 

FREAKS  OF   FASHION. 

The  gentlemen  in  Paris,  at  one  period, 
wore  hoops. 


TURKISH   FINESSE. 

The  citadel  of  Boudroom,  generally 
agreed  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  an- 
cient Halicarnassus,  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain many  valuable  remains  of  ancient 
scidpture,  hitherto  preserved  with  the 
greatest  circumspection  from  the  eyes  of 
Europeans.  Some  years  ago,  a  French 
frigate  being  at  Boudroom,  the  com- 
mander expressed  a  great  desire  to  see 
the  marble  baths  in  the  fortress,  but  this 
the  governor  absolutely  refused,  without 
orders  from  the  Porte.  The  com- 
mander had  interest ;  the  ambassador 
was  set  to  work ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
the  necessary  firman  was  obtained.  The 
governor  put  it  to  his  forehead,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  authority,  and  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  proceed.  Arrived 
at  the  outer  gate,  "  EfFendi,"  said  the 
governor,  "  the  orders  of  my  imperial 
master  must  be  obeyed." 

"  Let  me  in  then,"  exclaimed  the 
impatient  captain. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  Turk, 
"  for  so  the  firman  enjoins ;  but,  as  it 
contains  no  directions  about  your  com- 
ing out  again,  you  will,  perhaps,  forgive 
this  momentary  pause  before  we  pass  the 
drawbridge." 

•  The  French  commander,  not  choosing 
to  put  such  dangerous  irony  to  the  test, 
departed. 


NATIONAL  ANECDOTES. 

AN    ENGLISH    SAILOR. 

When  Admiral  Cockburn,  who  accom- 
panied the  English  army  in  America  in 
1814,  and  attended  General  Ross  with 
the  fidelity  of  an  aid-de-camp,  was  in  the 
wood  where  the  latter  fell,  he  observed 
an  American  rifleman  taking  deliberate 
aim  at  him  from  behind  a  tree.  Instead 
of  turning  aside,  or  firing  a  pistol  at  the 
fellow,  as  any  other  man  would  have 
done,  the  brave  admiral,  doubling  his 
fist,  shook  it  at  his  enemy,  and  cried  out 
in  a  loud  voice,  "O  you  d — d  Yankee, 
I  '11  give  it  you  !  "  Upon  which  the 
man  dropped  his  musket,  in  the  greatest 
alarm,  and  took  to  his  heels. 

AN    AMERICAN    SAILOR. 

During  the  same  period  of  hostilities, 
an  American  privateer  bore  down  upon 
an  English  sloop  of  war,  taking  her  for 
a  merchant  ship  ;  finding  his  error,  the 
American  snatched  up  his  trumpet,  and 
called  out,  "  Do  you  mean  to  strike?" — 
"  No,"  replied  the  English  captain  ; 
"  Then  I  do,"  said  the  other,  and  down 
went  the  colours. 
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MANORIAL  ARCHIVES; 

OR, 
THE  ROMANCF.  OF  OLD  MANSIONS. 

By    HORACE    GUILFORD. 


STORY    THE    FIFTH. 

THE  FATES  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

(For  the  Parterre.  J 

"  The  gorgeous  goldsmith  gets  thedivell  and  all; 
The  haberdasher  heapeth  wealth  by  haltes; 
The  barber  lives  by  handling  of  his  ball ; 
The  couper's  house  is  heelde  by  hooping 

fattes ; 
The  roge  rubbes  out  by  poisoning  of  r.ittes  ; 
The  chanell-raker  liveth  by  his  fee; 
Yet  compl  I  him  more  worthy  praise  than 
'  thee.' 

"  To  rake  up  rytches  evermore  by  wrong  ; 
To  multiplie  by  moving  of  mischiefe  ; 
To  live  by  spoile  which  seeldom  lasteth  long  ; 
To    hoor<le  up  huapes  while   others   lacke 
reliefe ; 
To  win  all  wcalihe  by  playing  of  the  thiefe  ; 
Is  not  so  good  again." 

Gascoigne's  Fruites  of  Warre. 

The  noble  science  of  heraldry  nowhere 
displays  its  emblematic  pictures  with  such 
profound  effect,  as  when   the  gorgeous 


paraphernalia  are  engraven  on  tlie  exte- 
rior of  old  buildings.  I  do  love  to  see 
the  ivy-netted  key-stone  of  some  mould- 
ed window — the  spandrils  of  some  florid 
porch  engrained  with  lichens — the  split- 
ten  turret  plumed  with  yellow  jilli- 
flowers — or  the  shrub -canopied  parapet 
of  the  broad  bartizan  deeply  embroidered 
with  armorial  sculptures  ! 

There  is  great  beauty,  as  well  as  pro- 
priety, in  this  application  of  the  chivalric 
science.  When  the  castle  or  manor- 
hall  soared  in  its  original  pride  of  place, 
the  aristocratic  badges,  so  conspicuous 
over  every  portion  of  the  pile,  answered 
many  excellent  purposes.  In  the  first 
place,  they  constituted  a  most  pictorial 
decoration,  relieving,  with  their  allegory 
or  ffinigma,  their  motto,  or  their  tradi- 
tion, the  solemn,  dull,  and  even  menac- 
ing masses  of  severe  architecture  upon 
which  they  were  engraved.  You  had 
some  high  history  connected  with  the 
origin  of  this  shield ;  or  there  was  a 
quaint  witticism  conveyed  in  the  legend 
of  that ;  or  a  pious  mystery  hidden  under 
the  symbols  of  another. 

Enriched  with  these  and  similar  illus- 
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trations,  the  very  stones  became  vocal. 
Not  the  minstrelles  with  their  "  loude 
battaunt"  welcoming  the  triumphant 
baron  from  the  battlements  over  the 
castle  portal,  or  chanting  the  glories  of 
the  family  tree  from  their  high  gallery 
in  the  oaken  hall,  were  more  eloquent 
than  one  of  these  !  There  they  bour- 
geoned from  the  high  and  majestic  walls, 
indicating,  by  mysterious  hieroglyphics, 
the  splendour  of  those  achievements 
which  the  chronicles  of  the  house  de- 
picted more  at  large,  and  displaying  an 
illuminated  frontispiece  to  the  volume  of 
the  family  honours.  They  who  were 
not  privileged  by  rank  or  friendship  to 
more  close  and  inward  inspection  of  its 
honourable  archives,  be  they  foemen, 
strangers  or  vassals,  might,  at  least,  pe- 
ruse their  external  ensigns,  thus  hung 
freely  forth  to  the  proud  eye  of  the  sun, 
the  sullen  scowl  of  the  cloud,  and  the 
mysterious  whispers  of  the  midnight 
gust.  The  foeman  revered  the  emblems 
of  the  prowessi.  he  had  experienced  and 
could  attest.  The  stranger  would  pon- 
der upon  their  legends  which  he  had  in- 
quired from  some  loitering  vassal ;  and 
the  vassal  himself,  by  a  frequent  contem- 
plation of  these  pictured  trophies,  be 
profoundly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his 
lord's  illustrious  ancestry,  knightly  ex- 
ploits, and  feudal  power.  A  proud 
spectacle  must  it  have  been  to  him  to 
behold  those  painted  banners  which  he 
had  followed  so  often  to  many  a  well- 
fought  field,  transferring  their  triumph- 
ant blazonry  from  the  fluttering  silk  to 
the  monumental  granite,  and  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  those  towers  which 
they  had  so  long  signalized  and  secured. 
But  never  was  the  beauty,  never  was 
the  utility  of  these  mystic  ornaments  so 
eminently  conspicuous,  and  so  tho- 
roughly to  be  appreciated  as  in  that  sad 
and  dreary  decadence  of  baronial  and 
manorial  piles,  when 

The  lonely  spider's  (hiii  gray  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  o'er  the  wall: 
The  bat  builds  in  the  ladye's  bower, 
And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  owl  usurps  the  beacon  tower. 

Ay  !  when  the  pompous  flag  of  scarlet 
or  of  gold,  of  azure  or  of  sable  painting, 
no  longer  floats  in  gorgeous  draperies 
above  the  mouldering  donjon  or  the  un- 
guarded gatehouse — when  the  masters  of 
the  venerable  abode  are  fading,  or  have 
faded,  into  characterless  oblivion — when 
the  traveller  may  tread  through  the 
doorless  portals  into  the  most  secret,  as 
well  as  the  stateliest  chambers,  and  flnd 
nothing  of  their  former  pomps,  save  the 


rotting  tapestry,  or  the  coloured  glass 
dropping  from 

"  The  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill." 

and  when  the  bitterest  foeman  might 
pause,  more  in  pity  than  in  scorn,  over 
the  downfallen  fabric, — what  is  it  that 
rescues  the  lords  of  its  high  lineage  from 
the  years  beyond  the  flood?  What  re- 
mains to  tell  a  silent  story  of  their  ho- 
nours, their  feuds,  and  their  festivals? 
Ask  the  ancient  towers  of  Templesham 
(a  chief  scene  of  our  present  tale),  and 
they  will  answer  "  The  Talismans  of 
Heraldry,  encrusted  on  their  dark  brown 
surface,  accomplish  all  this  for  the  an- 
cient house  and  its  departed  chiefs ; 
awakening  the  dead  from  their  sepul- 
chres, arraying  the  downfallen  with  vi- 
sionary attributes,  and  repeopling  the 
haunted  palace  with  its  traditionary 
lords.  As  long  as  those  armorial  sym- 
bols emblaze  the  breezy  ivy  of  the  walls, 
so  long  shall  there  be  a  title  and  a  place 
to  those  patrician  phantoms  whose  me- 
mory otherwise  had  vanished  with  their 
generation." 

Templesham-place  had  been — (heigho ! 
that  epitaph  of  a  phrase!)  —  Temple- 
sham-place had  been  a  habitation  of 
almost  princely  magnificence  in  times  far 
receding  from  the  date  of  my  tale  :  a 
magnificence  which  altogether  rested  its 
claims  neither  on  uniformity  of  design, 
beauty  of  detail,  nor  grandeur  of  mould; 
but  which  perhaps  was  the  more  re- 
markable from  partaking  in  some  mea- 
sure of  each  ;  while  it  possessed  one 
characteristic  independent  of  all — seclu- 
sion ;  the  melancholy  but  sublime  seclu- 
sion of  the  wilderness  over  which  its  he- 
terogeneous buildings  had  reigned  for 
centuries;  seclusion,  which  in  its  pros- 
perity it  had  apparently  courted,  and 
with  which  it  mournfully  harmonized  in 
its  decay.  It  was  situated  in  the  wildest 
and  bleakest  district  of  our  English 
highlands  in  Derbyshire,  remote  alike 
from  town  or  village,  manor-house  or 
grange.  After  a  walk  of  about  seven  or 
eight    miles    eastward,    from    the    great 

highway  to   B ,   over  a  steep  slope 

of  dwarf  coppice,  consisting  of  birch, 
juniper,  and  alder,  intermingled  with 
heather,  gorse,  and  broom,  skirting  the 
rushy  and  miry  mosses  of  Templesham 
Dean,  the  wanderer  finds  himself  in  a 
spacious  amphitheatre  of  the  dreariest 
scenery ;  and,  seated  on  a  mound  at  its 
north-eastern  extremity,  Templesham- 
place  bursts,  with  the  suddenness  of  en- 
chantment, but  with  none  of  its  illusion, 
upon  the  view.     It  stands  pre-eminent 
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in  naked  luin  ;  its  mossy  tliroiie  laced  by 
a  nameless  stream,  eternal  hills  billowing 
around  it  in  all  the  defiance  of  inhospit- 
able barrenness ;  softer  slopes,  with  their 

I  leafy  raiment,  undulating  away  into  shy 
and  scared  recesses;  flat  ranges  of  dreary 

i  moorland  interspersed ;  deep,  narrow, 
and  abrupt  ravines,  cleft  like  galleries 
between  the  adamantine  rocks  and  the 
timidly  retiring  woods  ;  and  the  weather- 
stained  "  Place"  itself  absolutely  start- 
ling the  eye  amidst  scenes  that  might 
disown  a  human  habitation  for  their  as- 
sociate ! 

In  the  good  days  of  chivalry,  the 
knight  or  the  pilgrim,  who  after 
threading  these  ravines  with  no  other 
companion  than  the  raven  (that  eremite 
of  fowls),  no  object  but  the  sluggish 
water  and  the  tempestuous  hills,  should 
behold  the  marvel  of  a  lordly  house, 
suddenly  cresting  one  of  the  most  deso- 
late eminences,  might  well  fancy  that  he 
beheld,  if  not  a  spectral  illusion,  at  least 
the  necromantic  hold  of  some  sorcerer, 
centinelled  by  monsters  and  peopled  by 
demons, — the  palace  of  some  enchanted 
ladye,  or  the  dungeon  of  some  captive 
knight.  Well  for  kini,  if  the  dread  of 
dragons  and  griffins,  and  all  the  diabo- 
lical enginery  of  the  magician,  did  not 
deter  him  from  drawing  near  that  soli- 
tary house  !  For,  if  tradition  speak 
sooth,  the  ancient  lords  of  this  great 
mansion  of  the  wilderness  were  so  sin- 
cerely convinced  of  its  dismal  loneliness, 
and  the  ruggedness  of  the  surrounding 
country,  that  they  compelled  travellers  to 
partake  the  hospitality  of  Templesham- 
place  ;  and  this  compulsory  courtesy  was 
doubtless  well  repaid  by  many  a  romantic 
legend,  many  a  tale  of  travels,  and  many 
a  divulged  account  of  the  secret  political 
operations  of  the  period.  But  woe  to 
the  wanderer  who  trod  these  wilds  with- 
out paying  the  expected  compliment ! 
for,  whether  the  deep  roads  were  en- 
gulfed in  snow,  or  clad  in  summery  ver- 
dure, he  was  pursued,  arrested,  and 
forced  back  to  the  Place,  whose  high  and 
manifold  windows  emblazed  with  red 
light,  shot  forth  their  invitations  amidst 
the  thickening  glooms  of  evening.  Once 
arrived,  however,  within  its  lofty  court, 
— not  the  blazing  hearth — not  the  smile 
of  welcome — not  the  wine-rubied  gold 
of  the  festal  flagon  awaited  the  refrac- 
tory guest, — but  harsh  contumely,  and 
clanking  fetters,  and  the  tartarean  pit  of 
the  dire  Mazmorra.* 

As  seen  from  without,  Templesham- 

*  A  prison  common  in  feudal  holds,  and  of 
Moorisli  origin. 


place  presents  a  picturesque  farrago  of 
architectures,  wherein  the  old  feudal 
donjon,  like  some  dim  Polypheme,  gray, 
blank,  and  monstrous,  overlooked  the 
more  graceful  tower  of  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, which  was  in  turn  outvied  by  the 
highly  decorated  facade  of  the  Eliza- 
bethean  age  ;  turricles  of  every  size  and 
shape,  taking  the  liberty  of  perching 
themselves  over  the  whole  pile,  while 
chimneys  (those  exquisitely  beautiful 
ornaments  of  the  medieval  house;  arose 
everywhere  in  slender  elegance,  linked 
like  the  sister  groups  of  pagan  sculpture, 
coronetted  with  inimitable  mouldings, 
perfect  in  their  symmetry,  and  light  as 
the  free  air  into  which  they  soared. 
Over  this  pictorial,  and  somewhat  bar- 
baresque  intermixture  of  styles,  there 
presided  a  certain  character  of  warlike 
fierceness  and  sequestered  gloom  that 
rendered  the  exterior  of  Templesham- 
place  redolent  of  mystery  and  romance. 

About  the  entire  fabric,  but  especially 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  "gate-house,  a 
noble  embattled  structure  flanked  by  oc- 
tagonal turrets,  innumerable  escutcheons 
of  stone  were  boldly  carved,  forming  a 
perfect  incrustation  of  heraldic  bearings. 
Ogles,  Grays,  Veseys,  Bertrams,  Percys, 
Wilmots,  Poles,  and  hundre*ds  of  others 
were  to  be  seen  elaborately  mystic  in 
their  blazon,  but  marshalled  with  the 
most  punctilious  exactness. 

Originally,  the  size  of  the  chambers 
and  the  massive  splendour  of  their  fur- 
niture, had  corresponded  with  the  varie- 
gated pomp  that  distinguished  the  exte- 
rior of  Templesham-place  ;  but,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  write  (about  the  close 
of  the  year  1658),  a  vast  portion  of  its 
more  ancient  buildings  had  been  suffered 
to  fall  into  irreparable  ruin  ;  and  it  was 
solely  because  the  then  master  had  nei- 
ther the  need  nor  the  cupidity  to  strip 
off  the  leaden  roof  of  the  Elizabeth  ean 
wing,  that  the  tapestries  still  hung 
warm  and  good,  in  all  but  their  pristine 
colours,  along  the  saloon  ;  and  that  the 
massively  panelled  wainscot  still  lined 
the  parlour  with  time-honoured  oak ; 
the  beds  were  in  the  chambers,  as  high 
and  spectral  as  ever,  and  the  hangings  of 
India  matting,  or  stamped  gilt  leather, 
clung  to  the  walls  as  glad  as  ever  of  the 
rarely  kindled  fire  to  illuminate  their 
grim  or  grotesque  decorations. 

More  than  one  tower,  however,  in  that 
desolate  house  have  these  eyes  beheld  a  co- 
lossal cylinder,  unroofed,  unpaved,  and 
containinff  five  stories  of  floorless  cham- 
hers,  so  that,  by  looking  up,  you  gamed  at 
one  glance  all  the  picturesque  varieties 
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of  their  window   seats,    doorways,    and 
mantle-trees  :  and  I  thought  of  the  time 
when  every  one  of  these  apartments,  now 
bare  to  a  cursory  glance,  formed  each  a 
separate  sanctuary,  had  each  their  dif- 
ferent occupants,  and  they,  in  turn,  their 
separate   interests    and    parties.     There 
may  have  been  designs  canvassed  in  one, 
which  it  would  have  been  fatal   to   di- 
vulge in  another  ;  plots  in  this  room  that 
imported  the  peace,  the  honour,  the  very 
life  of  those  who  inhabited  the  chamber 
above.      In  this  exposed  and  staring  ruin 
have    been    interchanged    the    hurried 
glance,  the  hollow  whisper,  the  mysteri- 
ous  gesture,   the  silent  grasp,   and  the 
stealthy  step,  which  avowed  nothing  but 
suspicion  of  the  thick  walls  around,  the 
ponderous  floors  below,  and  the  vaulted 
roofs  above  them.     But  where  be  their 
treasons,    their    conspiracies,    and    their 
cabals  now?    All  dwindled  down  to  the 
finely  meshed   geometries  of  those  old 
black  spiders,  which  have  for  centuries 
plotted,  and  ensnared,  and  destroyed  in 
these  wild  chambers,  unrivalled  and  un- 
molested ! 

To  have  a  correct  notion,  however,  of 
this  old  mansion  of  the  mountain  and 
moor,  we  would  advise  the  reader  who 
may  feel  his  interest  aroused,  to  re- 
member that  beautiful  passage  in  Tom 
Warton's  Pleasures  of  Melancholy,  where 
he  speaks  of 

"  The  banished  lord, 
Amid  Siberia's  unrejoicing  wilds, 
Who  pines  all  lonesome,  in  the  chamber  hour 
Of  some  high  castle  shut, — whose  windows  dim 
In  distant  ken  discover  trackless  plains 
Where  Winter  ever  whirls  his  icy  car, 
While,  still  repeated  objects  of  his  view. 
The  gloomy  battlements  and  ivied  spires 
That  crown  the  solitary  dome,  arise — 
While,  from  the  topmost  turret,  the  slow  clock 
Far  heard  along  th'  inhospitable  wastes, 
With  sad  returning  chime  awakes  new  grief." 

It  was  about  three  years  previous  to 
the  events  which  form  the  subject  of  this 
story,  and  thrice  that  space  since  the 
mansion  had  been  finally  deserted  by  its 
liereditary  lords  (who,  being  parliamen- 
tarians, had  received  the  rich  guerdon  of 
their  services  in  a  fairer  portion  of  the 
island),  that  Templesham-place  seemed 
once  more  destined  to  receive  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  old  crone,  who  had  for  years  been 
its  only  seneschal,  and  who  had  so  long 
dwelt  in  that  lonely  house,  protected  by 
superstition  and  her  haunted  legends,  as 
effectually  as  if  she  had  been  surrounded 
by  mailed  vassals,  she  who  had  nodded 
her  wrinkled  brow  over  the  Saracen 
fio-ures  in  the  arras,  trembled  at  the 
death-watch     ticking    in     the   wainscot, 


and  interpreted,  according  to  her  own 
canon,  the  language  of  the  boding  owl 
from  the  old  stables,  or  the  ribald  jack- 
daw in  the  dismantled  chimneys,  at 
length  received  orders  from  her  master, 
Sir  Basilick  Temple,  to  put  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  house  into  thorough  air- 
ing and  furnishing  for  the  reception  of 
a  gentletnan,  his  daughter,  and  one  ser- 
vant. 

Several  of  Sir  Basilick's  own  people 
were  directed  to  assist  the  old  woman  in 
these  necessary  preparations,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  combined  activity  and  zeal 
was  marvellous. 

Down  came  squalling  callow  broods 
of  crows  from  the  colossal  chimneys,  and 
agonizingly  shrill  did  the  cries  of  their 
despairing  parents  ring  over  the  hollow 
courts;  who  cared?  up  went  the  jolly 
blaze  so  long  banished  from  the  rusty 
iron  dogs  upon  the  brick  hearth  ;  and 
from  the  chimney  cornice,  like  a  stream- 
ing scarf  at  a  festival,  white  volumes  of 
hospitable  smoke,  wreathed  as  in  tri- 
umph above  the  black  plumed  flights  of 
exiled  usurpers.  Bats,  which  had  slum- 
bered to  a  good  old  age  amidst  the  mil- 
dewed folds  of  the  purple  taffeta  hang- 
ings, went  shrilling  and  wheeling  in 
blind  circles  round  the  saloon,  from  be- 
fore the  terrors  of  Dame  Ursley's  besom ; 
and  a  regular  cabinet  of  entomological 
specimens,  in  the  shape  of  moths,  cock- 
roaches, spiders,  beetles,  flies,  &c.,  was 
dislodged  from  the  well-shaken  and 
dusted  gobelins. 

The  weeds  were  dislodged  from  the 
broad  stone  pavement,  on  which  the  sun 
scarcely  got  leave  to  peep,  over  the  steep 
buildings  which  surrounded  the  courts ; 
the  webs  were  swept  from  the  disco- 
loured glass  of  the  many-shaped  win- 
dows;  and,  in  the  oriel  recesses  (those 
graceful  open  cabinets  which  abounded 
in  every  room),  new  and  costlier  tapestry 
was  spread  upon  the  surrounding  seats 
and  raised  oaken  floor. 

Nay  —  wonder  of  wonders! — the  old 
clock-house  itself,  whose  prodigious  dial 
had  long  blinked  over  the  fabric,  like 
some  staring  idiot  without  voice  or  mean- 
ing, once  more  began  to  move  its  brazen 
hand  from  figure  to  figure  along  the  en- 
amelled disk;  once  more  commenced  its 
majestic  parley  with  time,  and  its  obe- 
dient tribute  to  eternity;  while  its  large 
and  picturesque  vanes,  divested  of  their 
slothful  rust,  again  were  given  to  the 
gale  they  had  so  long  disobeyed  and  de- 
tied  ;  and  its  sonorous  bell,  with  labour- 
ing clang,  declared  itself  once  more  ready 
to   proclaim    the    hour  of  banquet,  tlie 
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arrival  of  a  guest,  and  the  periods  of  sa- 
cred or  festival  solemnity. 

Little  promise,  however,  either  of 
banquet  or  revel,  was  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  party,  which,  long  expected, 
alighted  at  length,  after  dusk,  at  the 
gate-house  of  Templesham-place,  in  the 
beginning  of  January  1636. 

It  consisted  of  a  gentleman,  apparently 
advanced  in  years,  and  of  a  goodly  pre- 
sence, but  bearing  in  his  countenance 
that  battle  between  feature  and  expres- 
sion, that  made  you  wonder  how  a  face 
so  handsome  could  be  so  ill -looking; 
his  hair,  which,  though  unthinned  by 
age,  was,  like  his  formal  peaked  beard, 
of  that  unpleasant  hue,  a  sable  silvered, 
was  suffered  to  flow  over  his  shoulders 
from  one  of  those  high-crowned  and 
broad-brimmed  hats,  whose  pyramidic 
forms  add  a  quaint  grimness  to  those 
truculent  countenances  you  see  in  the 
old  engravings  of  The  Gunpowder  Plot ; 
and  its  band  was  confined  in  front  by  a 
single  Balas  ruby,  which  from  its  large 
size  and  the  intense  lustre  of  its  blood- 
red  rays  in  the  torchlight,  seemed  of  in- 
estimable value.  A  square  horizontal 
collar,  starched  and  wired,  but  quite 
plain  and  edged  with  deep  lace,  stood  out 
stiff  and  wide  from  his  meagre  neck  ;  the 
old  low-waisted  doublet  of  buff  was  fast- 
ened by  a  velvet  belt,  that  supported  his 
long  rapier  blade,  and  his  Venetian  hozen 
were  covered  with  loose  broad  straps, 
embroidered  in  violet  silk,  and  disclosing 
the  red  velvet  trunk  at  narrow  intervals 
between.  A  black  cloth  cloak  of  mo- 
derate dimensions,  while  it  partially  dis- 
closed these  habiliments  shewed  also 
that  his  bauldrick  was  furnished  with 
pistols,  and  that,  as  a  guard  to  his  chest 
and  throat,  he  wore  an  inlaid  gorget  of 
steel. 

The  gentlewoman,  apparently  his 
daughter,  who  next  descended  from  the 
bulky  and  lumbering  caroche  which 
brought  them,  followed  him  with  a  light 
and  hasty  step  to  the  blazing  hall  fire; 
and,  having  there  disencumbered  herself 
of  her  cloak  and  mufflers,  disclosed,  to 
the  peering  eyes  of  Dame  Ursley,  a  face 
of  angelic  loveliness,  and  a  figure  of 
faultless  proportion  ;  attired  precisely  in 
the  costume  of  Speed's  "  Gentlewoman," 
in  his  old  map  of  England.  This  lovely 
lady  hung  over  the  fire,  wringing  her 
small  cold  hands,  as  white  as  ivory  before 
the  blaze,  and  her  richly  clustered  tresses 
streamed  like  a  woven  veil  over  her 
glowing  cheeks  as  she  bent  above  the 
two  bulls  rampant,  whose  iron  forms 
supported  the  crackling  wood-blocks  on 
the  hearth. 


The  unwieldy  chests,  whose  deporta- 
tion from  the  creaking  vehicle  the  old 
gentleman  himself  superintended,  ap- 
peared to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  herculean 
arm  and  broad  back  of  the  Indian  slave, 
who  formed  their  entire  suite.  He  was 
of  superb  height  and  calibre,  and  attired 
in  complete  Oriental  costume ;  his  wide 
scarlet  turban  glittered  above  his  raven 
hair,  and  large  full  eyes,  like  fireflaughts, 
gave  energy  to  the  rather  soft  and  vo- 
luptuous contour  of  his  beardless  sable 
cheeks  and  chin ;  there  was  even  in  his 
ebon  complexion  a  beauty  unimaginable 
to  those  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea 
of  blackness  with  beetle  forehead,  flat 
nose,  wide  cheek-bones,  and  prominent 
mouth  ;  and  his  fine  white  teeth  glittered 
in  the  firelight,  as,  with  many  a  strain 
and  groan,  he  deposited  his  burden,  from 
time  to  time,  on  the  coloured  tiles  of  the 
hall  pavement. 

His  vest  was  also  scarlet,  leaving  bare 
his  athletic  arms  to  the  shoulder,  thickly 
quilted  and  plaited  over  his  majestic 
chest,  and  confined  at  his  graceful  loins 
by  a  broad  morocco  baldric  studded  with 
gold,  which  was  hung  with  scimitar, 
dagger,  and  pistols  of  far  finer  work- 
manship and  more  splendid  materials 
than  his  master's ;  loose  and  full  plaited 
trowsers,  of  the  same  vermilion  hue, 
covered  the  rest  of  his  person  to  his 
ancles,  where  they  were  confined  by 
great  massy  rings  of  plain  gold,  the  fel- 
lows to  which  encircled  the  brawn  of  his 
black  and  naked  arms. 

The  old  gentleman  addressed  him  from 
time  to  time  in  French,  to  which  he  re- 
plied readily  in  the  same  language,  the 
chief  subject  of  their  conversation  seem- 
ing to  be  the  ponderous  coffers,  which  at 
last,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six,  were 
piled  up  in  the  hall. 

The  slave  would  suffer  no  one  to 
touch  them  but  himself,  resigning,  how- 
ever, the  care  of  bringing  out  the  lighter 
trunk  mails  to  old  Ursley  and  her  assist- 
ants; a  task  which  they  had  completed 
long  before  the  Asiatic  could  raise  his 
bent  back  to  its  stately  height,  wipe  the 
moisture  from  his  beaded  brow,  and 
point  out  the  completed  task  with  a  look 
of  proud  satisfaction  to  his  gloomy 
master. 

The  gentleman  at  length  addressed 
him  in  English,  and  said,  coldly  enough, 

"  'Tis  well  done.  Hector  !  Now  look 
to  the  caroche,  and  bid  them  see  that  the 
steeds  be  well  stabled — marry  they  have 
had  a  heavy  draught !" 

"  Surely,  father,  Hector  may  first  get 
meat  and  drink  for  himself;  deeply  must 
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lie  need  it  after  this  hard  toil,"  faltered 
forth  the  young  lady  in  timid  accents, 
and  without  turning  her  face  from  the 
lire  before  which  she  was  standing. 

"  Silence,  mistress  !  thou  wilt  ever  be 
prating ! "  was  the  ungracious  reply. 
"  And  you,  sirrah,  take  your  sooty  face 
hence,  and  have  done  goggling  with 
those  foolish  eyes  of  yours,  on  this  pert 
damsel  here,  as  if  you  were  worshipping 
some  of  your  Indian  pagods  !  As  for 
you,  old  woman,  if  you  have  done  spell- 
ing us  from  head  to  foot,  and  have  mut- 
tered charms  enow  over  us " 

"Charms? — me?  Goodness  be  thank- 
ed, I  never  was  taken  for  a  witch,  an' 
please  ye." 

"  Dost  take  me  for  a  conjurer, 
then,  that  thou  standest  there  gaping 
and  quaking  as  if  I  had  given  thee  over 
to  Beelzebub?" 

"  Mercy  on  us,  master,  how  you  do 
scare  one !" 

"  Hark  ye,  Dame  !  I'm  come  here  as 
Sir  Basilick  Temple's  friend  ;  but  while 
here,  I  am  to  be  obeyed  as  lord  and 
master  of  Templesham.  Now  hear  my 
present  commands.  You  can  serve  in 
the  kitchen  !" 

A  low  curtsey  declared  Dame  Ursley's 
assent,  and  a  voluble  exordium  was 
about  to  proclaim  her  skill  in  culinary 
matters,  when  it  was  cut  short  with  a 
testy 

"Well,  well!  I  allow  thee  one  as- 
sistant there,  but  no  more.  Hector,  the 
Indian,  is  my  own  attendant ;  thou, 
upon  emergence,  mayestbe  mistress  Mel- 
licent's  yonder.  A  boor  will  suffice  for 
the  stables  and  granary  :  and  now  mark 
me  !  let  but  one  living  soul,  upon  what- 
ever pretext,  presume  to  darken  this 
porch  without  my  permission  or  com- 
mand, and  see  if  he  be  not  carried  forth 
a  stark  corpse,  or  so  mutilated  as  to 
make  death  desirable !  Enough,  I  do 
not  threaten  !  now  lead  on  to  the  supper 
table!" 

And  this  is  all  we  have  to  say  of  the 
arrival  of  Master  Guy  Boisragon  and 
his  beautiful  daughter  Mellicent,  at  the 
dreary  hospitality  of  Templesham-place. 

Nobody  knew,  at  least  nobody  liked 
to  confess  that  they  knew  much  of  Guy 
Boisragon.  He  was,  nevertheless,  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  of  an  unblemished 
descent,  to  which  he  either  had  thought 
proper  to  affix  the  first  blot,  or  else  he 
conceived  that  it  had  in  some  sort  stig- 
matized him.;  for  that  was  not  his  family 
name  by  which,  on  his  return  from  a 
long  absence  in  another  hemisphere,  he 
now  preferred  to  designate  himself. 


Call  him,  however,  as  you  would,  there 
was  but  one  uniform  opinion  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  had  much  intercourse 
with  him, — namely,  that  Guy  Boisragon 
was  one  of  those  awful  specimens  of 
human  nature,  in  which  the  depravity 
and  malignity  of  the  demon,  formed  the 
only  characteristic  which  distinguished 
it  from  the  gross  animal  faculties  of  the 
mere  brute. 

In  the  first  eruptions  of  the  great 
rebellion,  Guy  Boisragon  stood  much 
aloof  from  society,  a  man  of  dissolute 
habits  and  broken  fortunes. 

He  had,  at  first,  espoused  the  royal 
cause  ;  but,  upon  their  earliest  reverses, 
had  done  despite  to  all  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  wife,  a  most  gracious 
lady  of  the  patrician  house  of  Eresby, 
and  gone  over  to  the  Parliament. 

By  them  he  either  was,  or  preteiided 
he  was  coldly  received ;  but,  in  fact,  he 
was  disappointed  in  the  money  he  had 
expected  to  amass.  He  therefore  quickly 
abandoned  his  new  partizans,  and  with- 
drew to  his  ocean  home,  the  towers  of 
Dunstanburgh. 

In  its  vaulted  halls  Guy  was,  with 
some  difficulty,  persuaded  by  his  lady, 
to  tarry  with  her  for  the  space  of  one 
year. 

At  length,  however,  the  parliament 
thinking  it  unwise  to  leave  the  strong 
hold  of  Dunstanburgh  in  the  power  of 
so  unprincipled  and  vacillating  a  charac- 
ter, gave  orders  that  the  castle  should  be 
dismantled,  offering  him,  however,  an- 
other residence  of  more  convenience, 
though  somewhat  less  pretsnsions. 

This  offer,  with  that  obstinate  per- 
verseness  which  shone  conspicuous  among 
his  other  amiable  qualities.  Major  Ura- 
fraville  (as  he  was  then  styled)  thought 
proper  to  decline ;  at  the  same  time 
peremptorily  refusing  to  abandon  Dun- 
stanburgh. 

Cromwell,  unwilling  to  come  at  once 
to  a  rupture  with  one  who  was  at  least 
nominally  a  friend  to  the  commonwealth, 
protracted  the  negotiation  for  a  length 
of  time,  until  at  last,  finding  all  con- 
ciliatory advances  vain,  the  parliament 
had  recourse  to  vigorous  measures ;  and 
a  fortnight's  notice  was  given  to  Major 
Guy  Umfraville  to  surrender  Dunstan- 
burgh into  the  hands  of  their  commis- 
sioners. The  mansion  of  Langley  Chace 
was  no  longer  offered  ;  but  he  had  free 
permission  to  depart  with  his  property 
whithersoever  he  might  choose. 

Of  this  permission,  Guy  Umfraville 
availed  himself  in  somewhat  an  extraor- 
dinary   manner,    by    suddenly    leaving 
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Dunstanburgh  with  his  only  child,  a  girl 
between  two  and  three  years  old,  in  the 
dead  middle  of  the  night,  unknown  to 
any  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  nurse, 
I  whom  he  bribed  to  accompany  him ; 
making  free  at  the  same  time  with  the 
most  valuable  of  his  wife's  diamonds,  and 
also  stuffing  a  large  canvass  bag  so  full  of 
broad  pieces,  as  to  leave  the  treasury  at 
Dunstanburgh  rather  at  a  low  ebb : — and 
from  that  day  forward,  Guy  Umfraville's 
place  was  vacant  among  men. 

The  grief  and  dismay  of  his  lady,  then 
far  advanced  in  her  second  pregnancy, 
may  be  faintly  conceived,  when,  on  the 
following  morning,  she  discovered  her 
double  loss.  Her  unhappy  situation, 
however,  was  generously  commiserated 
by  Cromwell ;  and,  although  as  a  papist 
in  religion,  and  a  royalist  by  principle, 
and  belonging  to  the  eminently  malig- 
nant house  of  Eresby,  the  Lady  Jane 
Umfraville  could  not  reasonably  expect 
much  at  the  hands  of  parliament,  he 
granted  her  permission,  so  soon  as  Dun- 
stanburgh should  have  been  rendered 
untenable  as  a  military  post,  to  occupy 
its  still  beloved  apartments,  unmolested 
and  in  peace. 

The  shattered  fortunes  of  her  own 
family  rendering  any  chance  of  assist- 
ance from  them  hopeless,  the  unfortunate 
but  high-minded  Lady  Jane,  accepted 
with  reluctant  gratitude  the  offer  of 
Cromwell ;  and  his  emissaries  had  scarce- 
ly quitted  the  castle,  after  having  stripped 
it  of  many  a  fair  bastion  and  rampart, 
when  she  gave  birth  within  its  walls  to  a 
young  heir  of  the  dismantled  edifice, 
whom  she  caused  to  be  baptized  with 
as  much  of  the  prohibited  ritual  as  she 
durst  employ,  by  the  name  of  Phoebus. 

It  would  be  painful,  and  indeed  un- 
necessary to  our  story,  to  accompany  the 
noble  Lady  Jane  through  all  the  straits 
of  her  humbled  fortunes.  To  degrada- 
tion she  was  impregnable,  but  from  em- 
barrassment her  slender  revenue  scantily 
secured  her ;  especially  when  the  in- 
creasing years  of  her  darling  boy  de- 
manded a  care  and  cultivation,  which 
appeared  in  her  anxious  eyes  as  much 
due  to  his  station  in  society,  as  impera- 
tively required  by  his  genius  and  dis- 
position. 

All  she  could.  Lady  Jane  Umfraville 
did.  Masters  were  procured  for  Phcebus, 
and  under  them  he  speedily  acquired 
most  of  the  accomplisliments  requisite 
to  the  higii-bred  cavalier  of  the  day,  at 
the  expense  of  no  few  sacrifices  in  his 
doating  mother's  reduced  estate.  Not 
that  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  mainte- 


nance and  housekeeping  at  Dunstan- 
burgh wore  the  aspect,  or  betrayed  the 
influence  of  poverty  ;  far  from  it :  but 
the  diminished  number  of  servants,  the 
sale  of  a  large  portion  of  the  plate,  and 
the  remainder  of  her  jewels,  had  alone 
afforded  to  Lady  Jane  the  means  of 
exercising  a  liberal  and  dignified  hos- 
pitality in  the  castle  thus  abandoned  of 
its  master ;  and  of  extending  relief  to 
many  a  distressed  cavalier,  who  might 
seek  a  temporary  refuge  with  Lord 
Eresby's  sister. 

And  thus  passed  Lady  Jane's  time  at 
Dunstanburgh ;  her  equal  mind  and 
patiently  cheerful  temper,  forcibly  reali- 
zing those  delightful  lines  of  her  con- 
temporary  George  Wither,  if  we  sub- 
stitute the  word  religion  for  "  the  Muse." 

By  her  lieipe  I  also  now 
Make  this  churlish  place  allow 
Something  that  may  sweeten  gladness, 
In  the  very  gall  of  sadness. 
The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade. 
That  those  hanging  vaults  have  made  ; 
The  strange  music  of  the  waves 
Beating  on  these  hollow  caves; 
This  black  den  which  rocks  emboss, 
Overgrown  with  eldest  moss; 
The  rude  portals  that  give  light 
More  to  terror  than  delight — 
This  my  chamber  of  neglect. 
Walled  about  with  disrespect: 
From  all  these,  and  this  dull  air, 
A  fit  object  for  despair; 
She  hath  taught  me  by  her  might. 
To  draw  comfort  and  delight. 

The  .Shepheard's  Hunting. 

Cromwell  had  not  limited  his  gene- 
rosity to  merely  allowing  Lady  Jane 
Umfraville  to  dwell  unmolested  in  the 
exercise  of  hospitalities  to  his  fugitive 
enemies,  which  could  not  have  failed  to 
reach  his  ear  ;  but  he  had  also  repeatedly 
pressed  upon  her  an  annuity,  alleging  as 
an  inducement  to  her  acceptance  of  it, 
that  it  was  considered  by  parliament  in 
the  light  of  a  compensation,  for  the  de- 
triment which  Major  Umfraville's  pro- 
perty had  experienced  in  the  dismantling 
of  Dunstanburgh. 

This,  however,  the  lady  had  uniformly 
and  firmly  declined  ;  and  when  the  young 
Phcebus  had  attained  his  thirteenth  year, 
a  considerable  bequest  from  a  distant 
branch  of  her  husband's  family,  restored 
her  to  comparative  affluence. 

In  the  meanwhile,  many  a  time  was 
the  wound  of  sorrow  re -opened  in  her 
heart ; — many  a  fresh  wrinkle  did  an- 
guish channel  in  her  cheeks  ;  and  many 
a  new  source  of  fears  swelled  her  desolate 
bosom,  as  death  after  death  in  her  gallant 
and  devoted  family  sealed  tiieir  allegi- 
ance to  the  falling  monarch,  whose  throne 
they  had    already   drained   their  coffers 
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to  defend.  Mourning  raiment,  for  ever 
veiled  with  black  that  dignified  form ; 
yet  in  her  demeanour,  there  was  mild 
and  quiescent  resolution;  and  whoever 
gazed  upon  her  high  and  harsh,  but  not 
forbidding  features,  admitted  that  there 
was  something  in  Lady  Jane  Umfra- 
ville's  adversity,  which  seemed  as  much 
to  defy  consolation  from  others,  as  it 
disdained  to  be  conquered  or  degraded 
by  itself;  something  which  spoke  of 
suffering,  ennobled  by  self-command,  and 
sanctified  by  pious  resignation.  To  tlie 
sorrows,  the  necessities,  the  entreaties  of 
the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  the  stranger, 
Lady  Jane  was  always  accessible  ;  her 
pitiful  heart  rose  to  meet  them  ;  but  to 
every  advance  upon  the  sacred  griefs  of 
her  own  bosom,  she  was  a  closed  and 
barricaded  tower,  or  rather  a  temple, 
into  whose  penetralia,  ruined  as  it  ap- 
peared, you  would  have  deemed  it  profa- 
nation to  intrude. 

Her  recreant  lord.  Lady  Jane  never 
mentioned  ;  but  from  the  tears,  full,  fond 
and  bitter,  which  she  was  sometimes  seen 
to  shed  upon  his  miniature,  once  worn  in 
brilliants  round  her  neck,  but  now  only 
at  rare  intervals  drawn  from  the  cabinet 
where  (since  his  last  strange  flight)  it 
had  been  deposited — from  those  tears  it 
might  be  divined  by  those  about  her, 
how  little  Guy  Umfraville's  baseness  and 
perfidy  had  estranged  him  from  his 
deserted  wife's  remembrance.  I5ut  the 
Great  Power  who  heard  her  private 
orisons,  agonizing  into  entreaties  that 
the  lost  one  might  be  sheltered  on  his 
wild  way,  and  the  innocent  child  restored 
to  her,  together  with  the  sinful  father, 
could  alone  measure  the  extent  and 
fervour  of  her  forgiving  and  unwearied 
love. 

At  fifteen,  Phoebus  Umfraville  was 
an  excessively  handsome  lad ;  rather 
below  than  above  the  middle  size,  well 
set  and  athletic;  his  robust  frame  and 
manly  countenance  already  anticipated 
manhood  ;  bright  hazel  brown,  and 
thickly  wreathed  in  redundant  curls  was 
his  hair,  and  it  was  only  when  his  beaver 
was  removed,  that  the  snowy  fairness  of 
his  ample  forehead  betrayed  that  it  was 
to  constant  intercourse  with  air,  sun,  and 
sea,  he  owed  his  bronzed  cheeks  and 
tanned  neck.  Phoebus  was  an  excellent 
horseman,  a  practised  shot,  and,  of  the 
cavaliers  who  haunted  Dunstanburgh, 
few  were  more  cunning  of  fence.  Be- 
sides all  this,  he  was  no  novice  at  sail  or 
oar  ;  had  been  once  as  far  as  Dundee  in 
a  vessel  that  contained  several  roaming 
cavaliers  on  a  secret  expedition,  and  was 


pronounced  by  them  to  be  a  thorougli- 
bred  sailor.  None  could  beat  him  at 
leaping,  wrestling,  and  pitching  the  bar ; 
and  in  archery,  hunting,  and  falconry,  in 
short,  in  all  matters  of  woodcraft,  Phoe- 
bus Umfraville  lost  no  opportunity  of 
displaying  at  once  his  courage  and  his 
skill. 

It  cannot  be  asserted,  we  fear,  that  his 
mental  proficiency  kept  pace  with  these 
bodily  exercises.  Wfien  a  mere  boy,  he 
was  deaf  to  all  the  lessons,  and  invulne- 
rable to  all  the  corrections  of  Father 
Peter,  the  poor  old  refugee  priest,  whose 
offices  at  Dunstanburgh  were  connived 
at  by  the  ruling  powers,  partly  from 
scorn,  and  partly  from  respect ;  and  to 
all  his  ghostly  councils,  Phoebus  always 
replied  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  words 
of  William  of  Deloraine  to  the  monk  of 
St.  Mary's  Aisle,  "Penance  father,  will 
I  none  !" 

Severity  or  indulgence,  persuasion  or 
menace,  alike  failed  in  binding  him  to 
sedentary  studies,  and  it  was  with  a  re- 
gret, only  qualified  by  a  mother's  admira- 
tion of  his  personal  beauty,  that  Lady 
Umfraville  beheld  her  only  earthly  hope, 
in  the  highway  to  become  a  wild,  fierce, 
self-willed  runagate  as  ever  vexed  a 
mother's  heart,  or  mingled  smile  of  pride 
with  tears  of  apprehension  upon  a  mo- 
ther's face.  Two  characteristics,  however, 
in  this  indomitable  temper,  would  have 
pacified  a  far  less  partial  judge  than 
Lady  Jane  :  his  unbounded  affection 
from  the  first  dawn  of  sense  uniformly 
displayed  towards  herself,  a  love,  that 
enabled  his  mother  to  lead  him  in  a 
silken  leash,  when  others  found  links  of 
iron  incompetent  to  chain  his  rebel  will ; 
and,  his  ardent  courageous  self- aban- 
doned devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
sovereign,  united  with  a  blind  abhorrence 
growing  with  his  growth,  and  strengthen- 
ing with  his  strength,  of  the  usurping 
party  in  the  state.  This  latter  trait  in 
Phoebus  Umfraville's  character  of  course 
did  not  begin  to  develope  itself  till  the 
former  (elder-born  of  holy  nature  !)  had 
firmly  established  itself:  but  when  it  did 
see  the  light ;  when  the  never  tedious 
stories  of  his  noble  mother  (all  of  them 
having  the  injuries  of  their  murdered 
monarch,  the  sufferings  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  martyrdoms  of  their 
servants  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaflTold 
for  their  everlasting  theme)  had,  by 
their  solemn  and  seductive  enthusiasm, 
stamped  on  his  youthful  imagination 
the  outlines  which  her  counsels  and 
commands  were  subsequently  to  fill  up, 
and  which  were  to  receive  colour  and 
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animation  from  the  impulses  of  his  own 
generous  heart, —the  growth  of  this 
second  love,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  was  so 
rapid,  extended  so  widely,  and  so  con- 
solidated as  it  extended  ;  took  such  deep 
root  and  towered  so  loftily,  that  it  was 
not  long  before  the  sagacious  Lady  Jane 
perceived  with  late  misgivings,  that  the 
two  feelings,  although  invincible  allies, 
would  be  turbulent  antagonists,  should 
they  ever  be  brought  in  collision. 

Nature  had  made  Phoebus  Umfraville 
an  affectionate  and  obedient  son  ;  but 
his  mother  had  rendered  him  an  unprin- 
cipled (we  had  almost  said),  but  certainly 
an  outrageous  royalist. 

Perpetual  intercourse  with  the  skulk- 
ing and  too  often  libertine  cavaliers, 
who  were  constantly  to  be  seen  about 
his  mother's  board  and  fireside  at  Dun- 
stanburgh,  had,  from  time  to  time  sup- 
plied fuel  to  the  flame  ;  and  when  Phoebus 
was  eighteen,  Lady  Jane,  with  no  gentle 
feelings  of  self-upbraiding  regret,  be- 
came aware,  that  if  he  did  not  love  his 
mother  kss,  he  undoubtedly  loved  his 
party  more. 

"  And  be  it  so !"  she  exclaimed,  one 
day  when  Phoebus,  after  vainly  essaying 
all   his  artillery  of  persuasion,   had,   in 
defiance    of    her    weeping    prohibition 
quitted  Dunstanburgh,  in  order  to  attend 
a   secret    rendezvous    of    cavaliers,    far 
inland  :  "  Yes  be  it  so  !   I  am  a  fool  and 
a  recreant,   to  mourn  his  rash  gallantry, 
or  seek  to  stem  the  torrent  for  which  I 
myself  have  cut  the  channels  !     It  is  the 
spirit  of  his  loyal  and  dead  uncles;  it  is 
the   spirit  of  his  grey-haired  grandsire, 
who  hesitated  not  to  lay  down  his  hoary 
head  in  gore  for  his  master's  sake ;   and 
shall  I  check  and  chide  my  gallant  boy, 
because  he  is  as  ready  with    his  shining 
locks  1    Shall  I  play  the  miser  with  my 
heart's  treasure,  when  my  sovereign  needs 
it?      Shall  I  throw  a  mother's  dotage  in 
the  scale,  that  a  subject's  duty  may  kick 
the  beam?     Out  on  the  selfish  thought ! 
ay,    and  vain  too,     as    it  were  selfish  ! 
That  boy  Phoebus,  is  no  true  Eresby  if, 
when  his  king  summoned  him  to    the 
field,    and  his  mother   lay  dying  in  her 
chamber,   he  paused  one  instant  on  the 
threshold,  to  cast  a  single  parting  glance 
over  his  shoulder  !"     And   it  was  thus 
the  good  and  noble  hearted  lady  strove 
to  reconcile  herself  to  her  son's  prefer- 
ence of  party  feeling  to  filial  duty  ;  how 
vainly  she  strove,    and  how  much    the 
anxious  mother's  love  got  the  better  of 
the  patriot's  zeal,   the  bitter  and  lonely 
flood  of  tears   which   usually  succeeded 
such  high   bouled  musings,    too  plainly 
shewed. 


And  now  the  absences  of  Phoel)us 
from  his  mother's  society  and  the  old 
halls  of  Dunstanburgh,  became  more 
frequent  and  more  prolonged  ;  and  the 
uneasiness  which  in  spite  of  her  magna- 
nimous efforts  she  could  not  control  in 
herself,  she  did  not  always  conceal  from 
her  son.  Wayward  as  he  was,  no  won- 
der even  the  gentle  Lady  Jane  could 
not,  at  times,  forbear  upbraiding  Phoebus 
with  his  unreasonable  abandonment  of 
his  widowed  mother's  home,  for  the 
wild-wood  haunts  of  conspirators,  and 
the  utter  neglect  of  his  filial  observances, 
for  the  indulgences  of  chimerical  schemes 
of  patriotism.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
such  reproaches  left  her  lips,  when  her 
conscience  would  smite  her,  and  her 
lofty  spirit  turn  upon  itself  and  upbraid 
her,  for  thus  sacrificing  to  selfish  fears 
and  feelings,  the  grand  principle  which 
had  always  influenced  her  motives  and 
dictated  her  conduct.  This  reflection 
uniformly  left  Lady  Jane  subdued  and 
passive,  listening  with  an  air  of  sorrow- 
ful acquiescence  to  her  Hotspur's  eager 
reasons  and  vindication  ;  receiving  his 
irresistible  apologies,  and  returning  his 
bewitching  caresses  with  all  the  proud 
ecstasy  of  a  mother's  admiration  and 
love. 

And  thus  matters  stood,  when  Phoebus 
Umfraville  attained  his  twentieth  year. 
Time  and  custom  had  so  habituated  if 
not  reconciled  Lady  Jane  to  his  periodi- 
cal and  protracted  departures  from  Dun- 
stanburgh, that  for  the  most  part  he 
went  |and  came  as  it  pleased  him,  with 
no  further  question  than  referred  to  the 
many  conspiracies  which  were  then  in 
agitation  for  the  re-enthronement  of 
Charles  the  Second ;  and  no  farther 
remark  than  the  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions were  calculated  to  call  forth. 

But  latterly  the  demeanour  of  Phoebus 
Umfraville  towards  his  mother,  had 
been  much  altered  :  he  began  to  evade 
her  questions,  or  give  contradictory  re- 
plies; and  filled  up  the  intervals  with 
fits  of  moody  abstraction.  His  old  com- 
panions and  abettors,  the  distressed  cava- 
liers, seemed  also  to  have  found  elsewhere 
a  more  attractive  place  of  resort ;  for 
the  windy  courts  of  Dunstanburgh,  were 
now  seldom  honoured  with  their  pre- 
sence; and  when  Phoebus  did  return  to 
relieve  the  dreariness  of  his  mother's 
lonely  meal,  and  chambers  that  listened 
only  to  the  wave  and  the  gust,  he  always 
returned  alone.  How  different  from 
his  former  wont,  when  the  mellow 
echoes  of  his  distant  liorn  were  certain 
to  call  his  eager  mother  to  the  bartizan, 
on  the  square  south  tower,   whence  the 
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sight  of  her  darling  Phoebus,  the  fairest 
among  many  gallant  companions,  always 
banished  the  sad  reproach  from  her 
tongue,  and  quelled  the  sighs  that  lay 
deep  in  her  heart,  for  his  long  and  un- 
kind absence  ! 

Lonely,  and  always  after  nightfall, 
were  now  his  uncertain  reappearances 
at  the  portals  of  Dunstanburgh  ;  the  bell 
was  dully  rung ;  the  doors  hastily  pass- 
ed ;  and  the  ever  affectionate  warmth 
with  which  Phoebus  received  his  mother's 
welcome,  soon  subsided  into  moody 
melancholy,  which  not  all  her  kindness 
could  entirely  dissipate  ;  and  which  was 
only  diversified  by  occasional  flashes  of 
shortlived  and  forced  vivacity,  until  he 
once  more  took  a  departure  as  dark  as 
his  arrival,  and  than  which  his  stay  at 
Dunstanburgh  was  scarcely  more  lively. 

Lady  Jane  mourned  inwardly  over 
all  this ;  not  less  grieved  at  the  apparent 
estrangement  of  her  son's  affections,  than 
annoyed  at  the  mystery  which  seemed 
to  shroud  his  naturally  open  and  buoyant 
spirit,  with  so  impenetrable,  and  she 
scarcely  dared  to  doubt,  dishonourable  a 
veil. 

"  Why  do  you  treat  me  thus,  my 
son?"  she  said  one  day  to  Phoebus, 
whose  unusually  moody  abstraction  had 
prevented  his  hearing,  and  much  more 
answering  more  than  one  question  from 
Lady  Jane ;  "  Why  do  you  treat  me 
thus?  it  is  unkind,  it  is  disrespectful, 
and  oh  !  how  unlike  you  Phoebus  !" 

"Mother,  dear  mother!"  exclaimed 
Phoebus  abruptly,  and  almost  convul- 
sively starting  from  his  seat  near  the 
deep  alcove  of  the  hearth,  whose  red 
fagots  he  had  been  unconsciously  toss- 
ing about  with  his  sheathed  rapier ; 
"dearest  mother,  what  have  I  done? 
forgive  me,  I  pray  you  forgive  me,  if  in 
aught  I  have  forgotten  my  duty  towards 
one  so  deeply  respected,  so  justly  dear!" 
and  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  the 
youth  bent  his  knee  to  his  lady  mother. 

"  Nay,  Phoebus!  this  is  too  much  !" 
said  Lady  Jane  smiling,  ''your  trespass 
I  trust,  needs  not  such  deep  abasement 
as  this ;  when  did  you  ever  kneel  to  me 
before?  Ah,  Phoebus  !  Phoebus!  those 
knees  have  learned  that  trick  of  lady- 
worship  elsewhere  than  from  Father 
Peter,  I  trow  !" 

A  painful  scarlet  incarnadined  young 
Umfraville,  from  brow  to  throat ;  to  his 
feet  sprang  he,  in  confusion  and  haste, 
while  his  virtuous  mother's  steady  but 
gentle  eye,  left  not  for  a  moment  his 
hectic  and  embarrassed  countenance. 

He  was  evidently  'caught  in  the  man- 


ner,' and  sore  perplexed  and  troubled 
too  ;  bu^  seeing  the  absurdity  of  his 
situation,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of 
some  reply,  he  forced  a  light  laugh,  and 
said  : 

"  Father  Peter  might  govern  the 
obeisance  of  my  knee,  but  it  is  my 
mother  alone  who  has  the  homage  of 
my  heart." 

"  Wliich  said  homage  of  the  heart, 
of  course  precludes  all  tribute  of  the 
tongue  as  it  should  seem ;  in  other 
words,  I  am  to  suppose  myself  possessed 
of  an  inestimable  casket,  of  which  I 
must  be  contented  to  want  the  key." 

"  Take  the  key  and  casket  together 
then,  mine  own  beloved  mother!"  and 
Phoebus  pressed  his  full  red  lips  on 
Lady  Jane's  pale  cheek.  The  mother's 
eyes  glistened. 

"  A  false  key  Phoebus !  a  false  key 
ever  is  that  lip-service,  thou  dear  dissem- 
bler !  and  I  ask  not  that !  I  only  claim 
either  to  be  no  longer  excluded  from 
your  confidence  my  son,"  added  Lady 
Jane,  more  gravely,  "  or  to  know  what 
I  have  done  to  forfeit  that  distinction." 

"  Lady  Jane  Umfraville  is  incapable 
of  forfeiting  confidence,  and  is  worthy 
of  giving  counsel  to  statesmen  and 
sages." 

"  And  "yet  that  Lady  Jane  is  to  be 
gifted  with  a  hopeful  son,  who  thinks 
proper  to  make  his  pathways  as  un- 
searchable as  the  wind ;  and  when  his 
mother  asks  whence  he  comes  and 
whither  he  goes,  she  is  to  be  mocked  by 
a  highflown  phrase,  or  a  mountebank's 
grimace." 

"  Mother,  mother !  you  never  spoke 
to  me  so  harshly  before." 

"  Nor  shall  be  compelled,  I  trust,  to 
speak  so  again.  But,  Phoebus  Umfra- 
ville, I  have  a  right  to  know  and  I 
■will  know  why  you  are  of  late  so  altered 
to  your  mother  and  so  estranged  from 
yourself." 

"  My  Lady,  I  am  no  longer  a  boy." 

"  No  sir  !  but  remember  I  am  an  old 
woman — and  the  sad  and  solemn  expe- 
rience I  have  suffered  from  the  f:>as«, 
should  give  me  authority  over  all  your 
sanguine  anticipations  of  the  future  !" 

"  Well  mother,  and  what  have  I 
done?" 

"  What  have  you  done !  repeat  to  me 
that  pitiful  evasion  Phoebus,  and  not  one 
moment  will  I  parley  with  you  longer. 
What  have  you  done !  why  what  have 
you  done?  or  what  is  it  that  you  con- 
template to  do  ?  Is  there  not  room 
and  time  enough  for  mystery,  in  the 
crowded  street,  at  the  stranger's  board. 
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and  in  the  glare  of  day,  that  when  you 
come  back  to  the  mother  who,'  from  the 
time  you  could  distinguish  right  and 
wrong,  hath  shared  and  enshrined  all 
your  counsels  in  her  heart, — when  you 
return  to  the  kindly  fireside  of  your 
forefathers — and  are  sheltered  under  that 
hightowered  home,  whose  every  stone 
is  true  to  you,  and  which  hath  no  neigh- 
bour but  the  deaf  sea — you  should  still 
muffle  you  in  the  mask  and  cloak  of 
shuddering  suspicion  ?" 

"  I  have  no  coldness  towards  you  mo- 
ther, you  know  I  have  not ;  I  have  no 
suspicion — how  could  I  have  ?  but  the 
present  state  of  our  affairs  is  so  critical  ; 
I  speak  of  course  with  reference  to  his 
majesty,  that,  that — mother  let  me  with- 
out offence,  ask  one  question — do  you 
not  know  me  enough  to  be  convinced, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  imperative 
necessity  would  bring  me  to  employ 
concealment  with  you  ?" 

"  Indeed  dear  Phoebus,  I  have  long 
believed  so,  and  even  now  I  am  willing, 
oh  how  willing  to  think  it." 

"  "Well  then,  I  have  only  to  say,  that 
the  object  of  my  late  wanderings  is  the 
king's  cause  ;  but  there  is  so  much  of 
difficulty  and  delicacy  mixed  up  with  it, 
that  nothing,  I  say  nothing  short  of 
your  absolute  command  madam,  which  I 
could  not  if  I  dared,  disobey — shall  tempt 
me  to  reveal  our  difficulties  even  to  you." 
"  And  I  answer,  never  shall  the  yoke 
of  those  commands  be  laid  upon  you  my 
son,  until  I  have  cause  strong  and  good 
(which  heaven  avert)  to  distrust  your 
simple  assertion.  No,  Phoebus  !  here 
break  we  off  at  once  ;  you  must  pardon  me 
my  anxious  intrusion,  and  lay  the  fault 
if  you  will,  upon  these  trying  times  ;  I, 
from  my  heart  forgive  your  conceal- 
ments, and  will  place  the  blame  any- 
where rather  than  in  my  son's  sincerity." 
The  concluding  sentence  of  Lady 
Jane's  speech  implanted  a  pang  in  the 
noble,  but  ill-governed  heart  of  Phoebus, 
which  his  mother  never  intended  nor 
dreamed  that  she  was  inflicting. 

Young  Umfraville  felt  conscious  that 
he  had  not  been  sincere ;  he  had  told  the 
truth,  but  not  the  ivliole  truth.  It  was 
true  that  he  stood  deeply  committed  in 
certain  designs  for  King  Charles'  behoof, 
involving  the  highest  delicacy  and  peril; 
but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  avow 
that  they  were  of  a  nature  (even  in  his 
ultra-loyal  mother's  opinion)  to  com- 
promise his  Iwneati/;  and  PhoL-bus  would 
have  been  torn  with  wild  horses,  rather 
than  have  confessed  that  woman's  love 
had  interfered  with  those  designs,  to  en- 


tangle and  embarrass  them;    and    that 
woman — not  his  mother  ! 

Some  time  after  this  interview, — when 
a  succession  of  tempestuous  days  had 
broken  up  that  solemn  and  hallowed 
tranquillity  which  generally  distinguishes 
the  close  of  autumn,  that  true  sabbath  of 
the  year,  a  stranger  was  seen  to  ascend 
the  soft  slope,  all  emerald  turf,  which 
leads  from  the  forests  and  wheatfields  of 
Crastar,  by  the  borders  of  the  thundering 
German  ocean,  to  the  great  gateway  of 
Dunstanburgh  castle. 

The  same  gaunt  and  pallid  spectre  of 
departed  power  which  Dunstanburgh  at 
this  day  presents  to  the  traveller's  eye, 
struck  a  boding  chill  to  the  very  soul  of 
the  poor  wanderer,  who  now  with  falter- 
ing step,  sought  there  a  shelter  from  the 
storm  which  veiled  the  sky  and  lashed 
the  ocean,  and  made  the  gigantic  castle 
tremble  to  its  foundations. 

The  gateway  had  still  its  two  broad 
circular  towers,  pierced  with  beautiful 
window,  and  connected  by  an  embrasured 
curtain  wall;  but  its  arched  portal  alone 
remained  entire  ;  for  its  guardian  towers 
were  shattered,  and  let  in  the  stormy 
sky  on  staircase  and  chamber  ;  its  parapet 
was  thrown  down,  and  there  it  stood, 
still  vast,  and  still  majestic,  but  no  longer 
a.  formidable  castle  porch.  The  ample 
and  irregular  circuit  of  ramparts,  enfi- 
laded with  numerous  towers  of  right 
stately  architecture,  and  twining  round 
the  steep  and  rocky  brink  of  its  ocean 
promontory,  was  also  in  nearly  the  same 
pitiable  state  of  ruin  as  at  the  present 
day.  But  far  different  was  its  internal 
aspect.  The  wild  streaming  grass,  the 
rank  parsley,  the  nettle,  the  mallow,  and 
the  dock,  were  not  yet  the  usurpers  of  its 
flagged  pavement.  Its  stately  towers 
were  not  all  of  them  abandoned  to  the 
sea-gull,  the  osprey,  and  the  cormorant ; 
the  owl  and  the  raven  had  not  yet  made 
their  dwelling  in  its  fire-places  ;  the 
broad-winged  winds  were  not  the  only 
guests  that  entered  its  lordly  portal ;  the 
storms  of  heaven  did  not  as  yet  flood  its 
roofless  floors,  nor  the  billows  of  the  sea 
leap  up  like  King  Saleh  and  his  family, 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  through  its  hol- 
low window  frames. 

Still  to  the  contemplation  of  the  poor 
young  woman  who,  with  gray-hooded 
cloak  fluttering  in  the  evening  gale,  and 
feet  which  every  moment  threatened  to 
forsake  her  faltering  frame,  now  ap- 
proached the  portal,  Dunstanburgh  pre- 
sented any  thing  but  an  inviting  appear- 
ance. A  wild  sky,  dimly  veiled  with 
clouds  of  ragged  dingy  ghastliness,  which 
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racked  athwart  it  in  livid  menace,  hung 
overhead.  Below,  the  ocean  broke 
against  the  scarped  rocks  in  ceaseless 
explosions,  hurling  up  its  feathers  of 
silvery  spray  to  the  very  turf,  beneath 
the  wanderer's  weary  foot.  A  dreary 
intermitting  dirge  of  winds  floated  around 
the  castle,  sometimes  howling  as  if  they 
were  eager  to  complete  the  devastation 
which  man  more  remorseless  had  already 
begun  ;  and  sometimes  sighing  and  com- 
plaining as  if  the  spirits  of  the  great  dead 
were  bewailing  the  desolation  of  their 
dishonoured  house.  From  amidst  all 
this  elemental  jar,  the  massive  architec- 
ture of  Dunstanburgh  stood  stern  and 
heroical,  presenting  its  grand  congrega- 
tion of  towers,  unblenching  to  the  hurly- 
burly  around  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
survey  each  piteous  chasm,  each  unkind 
rent,  made  more  remarkable  by  the 
perfect  and  inhabited  portions  of  the 
pile  intermixed,  without  something  of 
the  same  feeling  with  which  you  would 
have  beheld  the  uncrowned  and  disrobed 
Csesar  of  old  Rome  on  his  very  throne 
awaiting,  but  still  defying  the  murderer's 
final  stroke.  Upbraiding  the  outrages  of 
man,  but  braving  the  insults  of  the 
elements,  the  proud  old  castle  rocked 
and  rebellowed,  but  stood  firm ;  the  only 
object  which  maintained  the  monarch 
attitude  of  composure,  amidst  the  uni- 
versal convulsion  which  made  the  air 
shriek,  the  waves  writhe  and  foam,  and 
the  herbs  of  the  field  and  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  to  shiver  and  be  torn  up. 

Lady  Jane  Umfraville  sate  in  an  upper 
chamber  of  that  tall  square  tower  (how 
beautiful  it  still  is,  with  its  four  project- 
ing angular  turrets),  in  the  centre  of  the 
buildings  which  mark  off  the  northern 
brink  of  the  promontory.  It  was  a  plea- 
sant apartment,  redolent  of  all  the  com- 
forts and  elegancies  that  distinguished  a 
lady's  bower  at  that  period.  The  wains- 
coting was  of  cedar,  its  rich  glowing 
grain  was  chiselled  into  the  most  luxu- 
riant fancies,  each  panel  having  a  single 
armorial  shield  emblazed  in  its  centre. 
Two  windows  in  very  deep  recesses, 
raised  a  step  above  the  floor,  and  having 
stone  seats  covered  with  tapestry,  along 
the  wall,  commanded,  the  one  a  bound- 
less prospect  of  the  German  Ocean  with 
the  range  of  Cheviot  Hills,  the  majestic 
bulk  of  Bamburg  Castle  (the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Kings  of  Northumberland), 
and  the  ruined  monastery  of  distant  Lin- 
disfarne  ;  and  the  other  looking  upon 
the  solid  towers,  the  windowed  walls  and 
gateway  arches  of  the  great  courtyard 
below.     But  the   most  striking  feature 


in  this  as  in  the  other  apartments  of 
Dunstanburgh,  was  the  unusual  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  carved  stone  ribbing 
which  groined  the  ceiling,  both  of  the 
room  and  of  the  window  recesses,  and 
which  although  heavy  in  itself,  had  a 
generally  grand  effect.  The  windows  of 
innumerable  diamond  panes  were  dingy 
and  green,  but  still  preserved  their  pre- 
scriptive ornaments  in  very  old  coats  of 
arms,  emblazoned  at  intervals  on  the 
dusky  glass ;  and  their  arches  were  so 
ample  and  placed  in  such  lights,  that  not 
even  the  full  and  voluminous  folds  of 
crimson  satin,  which  partially  veiled 
their  recesses,  could  obstruct  the  liberal 
tribute  of  light  which  the  stormy  sky 
offered  through  them  to  the  safe  and 
sequestered  chamber  within.  Never- 
theless a  bright  and  pleasant  fire  that 
went  briskly  up  the  chimney  as  if  desi- 
rous of  discovering  what  all  this  dread- 
ful pudder  about  the  castle  meant,  hung 
lovingly  round  the  warm  wainscot  with 
such  a  lively  glow,  as  fairly  to  dispute  the 
more  subdued  and  stormstricken  light 
which  advanced  through  the  windows. 

Lady  Jane  was  now  far  past  the  meri- 
dian of  life,  and  in  its  morning  she  had 
never  been  beautiful;  but  her  tall  figure, 
her  commanding  brow,  and  the  benignant 
lustre  of  two  fine  eyes,  not  even  time 
could  tame  or  dim  ;  while  the  general 
expression  of  dignified  virtue,  intact  and 
incorruptible  upon  her  thoughtful  coun- 
tenance, death  himself  might  efface,  but 
could  not  destroy.  Right  nobly  did  they 
compensate  the  absence  of  those  volup- 
tuous lineaments  which  form  the  sculptor's 
model  and  the  painter's  idolatry,  and  full 
dear  were  they  to  all  who  came  within 
the  sphere  of  her  gracious  influence, 
inspiring  somewhat  of  the  veneration 
blended  with  love  with  which  you  ap- 
proach the  porch  of  the  sanctuary. 

Phoebus  had  now  been  for  some  time 
on  one  of  his  accustomed  absences  from 
Dunstanburgh,  but  of  even  longer  ex- 
tent than  usual,  and  his  return  was 
almost  hourly  expected  with  all  the  sick- 
ly eagerness  of  hope  deferred,  by  his 
doating  mother. 

It  was  therefore  with  no  common  emo- 
tion that  the  hurried  sound  of  the  portal 
bell  made  the  Lady  Jane  cast  on  the 
oaken  stand  at  her  elbow  the  splendid 
illuminated  missal,  gold  clasped  and  vel- 
vet bound,  on  which  she  had  been  for 
some  time  poring  with  sadly  distracted 
thoughts,  and  quit  the  chamber  with 
hasty  steps,  which  soon  conveyed  her 
down  the  stone  staircase  into  the  castle 
court. 
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But  there  she  was  at  at  once  disap- 
pointed and  rivetted  by  the  spectacle  that 
saluted  her  astonished  gaze. 

On  the  stone  steps  of  the  chapel  tower, 
where  two  lovely  double  lancets  are  stiU 
to  be  seen  with  the  remains  of  its  belfry 
stair, — was  gathered  an  exclaiming  and 
huddled  group  of  the  domestics,  which 
opening  on  Lady  Jane's  approach,  dis- 
closed the  graymantled  form  of  the  wan- 
derer, supported  by  her  own  tirewoman 
and  the  old  porter,  who  it  appeared  had 
just  been  in  time  to  prevent  the  poor 
young  creature  falling  in  a  deadly  faint 
on  the  pavement  by  the  chapel  porch. 

To  order  her  immediate  removal  to 
the  adjacent  parlour,  until  a  bed  cham- 
ber could  be  made  ready  for  the  poor 
■destitute,  to  accompany  her  thither  and 
superintend  the  measures  necessary  for 
her  restoration,  as,  corpse-like  she  re- 
clined rather  than  sate  upon  the  tapes- 
tried settee,  were  impulses  and  employ- 
ments that  very  soon  obliterated  from 
Lady  Jane's  mind  the  fresh  disappoint- 
ment she  had  experienced. 

The  hood  of  the  wanderer's  drenched 
mantle  being  thrown  back,  disclosed  be- 
neath it  a  plain  white  curtch  of  fine 
cambric  closely  plaited  but  without  lace 
or  other  ornament,  unless  the  large  red 
shawl  with  its  worked  border  of  flowers, 
of  Cacheniire's  inestimable  wool  and 
web,  drawn  round  her  head  and  throat 
in  thick  folds,  might  be  so  termed.  Her 
gown  of  dark,  but  not  coarse  materials, 
rose  as  high  as  her  neck,  and  all  that 
might  be  discovered  of  her  features, 
from  amidst  the  dishevelled  clusters  of 
black  hair  that  streamed  over  them,  be- 
trayed such  horrible  ravages  of  that 
frightful  contagion,  which  so  long  re- 
velled in  the  destruction  of  loveliness  and 
grace,  as  utterly  to  have  obliterated  all 
lineaments  of  what  the  unhappy  wanderer 
might  once  have  been.  Yet  the  seams, 
and  scars,  and  pits,  so  thickly  stamped 
over  that  poor  pale  countenance,  could 
not  quite  deface  the  rounded  chin,  the 
beautifully  chiselled  mouth,  and  the 
brow  of  noble  mould,  which  still  sur- 
vived like  the  shapely  shaft,  or  sculptured 
capital  of  some  Grecian  temple,  appear- 
ing amidst  the  vestiges  of  an  earthquake. 
Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  cold  damps 
settled  on  her  cheek  and  brow,  but  her 
heart  still  beat  though  faint  and  slow,  as 
if  it  were  the  last  march  of  retreating 
life  from  its  besieged  citadel. 

It  must  have  been  the  low,  sweet,  and 
compassionate  accents  of  the  Lady  Jane 
that  called  back  the  fugitive,  ratiier  than 
the  essences  and  cordials  which  she  em- 


ployed ;  for  the  opening  eyes  of  the  un- 
fortunate flashed,  and  a  smile  played 
upon  her  quivering  lips  before  they 
could  articulate  a  word,  when  with  im- 
perfect consciousness  she  beheld  the 
lady's  noble  figure  and  countenance,  as 
of  a  ministering  angel  bending  over  her, 
and  felt  that  trembling  arm  supporting 
with  tender  solicitude  her  throbbing 
head. 

The  wanderer  assayed  to  speak  but 
could  not,  and  raising  her  gently.  Lady 
Jane  prevented  her. 

"  Hush  my  poor  child ! — do  not  at- 
tempt to  speak ;  you  are  ill  and  have 
journeyed  far,  but  you  are  at  least  shel- 
tered from  the  storm,  and  shall  be  wel- 
come to  all  a  widow's  maintenance  can 
afford  you.  I  seek  not  to  know  aught 
more  at  present  than  what  I  see  :  shew 
me  first,  only  shew  me,  that  the  humble 
hospitalities  of  Dunstanburgh  can  yet 
avail  for  your  ease  and  health,  and  I  am 
both  thanked  and  repaid. 

Again  the  stranger  smiled,  and  a 
warmer  light  visited  those  beautiful  eyes, 
like  the  sun  upon  the  newly  opened  jewel 
casket, — and  she  faltered  forth:  — 

"  I  would  fain  say,  lady  ! — I  would 
fain  say — bless  you — fain  pray  that  mine 
may  be  the  last  footsteps  of  misfortune 
to  darken  your  gate  and  burden  your 
floor." 

"  I  pray  you,  sad  Unfortunate  !  be  at 
peace.  Heaven  only  grant  our  cares 
may  soothe  and  restore  you,  and  then  if 
Misfortune  is  to  come  let  her  come  as 
thou  dost,  for  when  she  departs,  of  a 
surety  she  will  leave  a  blessing  behind." 
The  stranger  meekly  smiled,  and 
seemed  for  a  space  absorbed  in  painful 
thoughts,  which  then  with  her  returning 
senses  resumed  their  stern  and  cruel  cen- 
tinel  posts,  in  her  torn  heart  and  half  be- 
wildered brain.  Lady  Jane  quietly  watch- 
ed her,  andsupportingher  half  raised  form 
only  interrupted  her  once,  and  that  was 
to  stroke  back  the  long  glossy  hair  from 
her  temples,  that  she  might  bathe  them 
with  the  aromatic  elixir,  from  a  small 
essence  bottle  of  golden  filagree  in  her 
hand.  At  length  a  domestic  announced 
that  the  bedchamber  was  prepared,  and 
the  invalid  declaring  herself  to  be  much 
recruited,  was  assisted  by  the  lady  and  a 
female  attendant,  through  a  narrow 
glimmering  passage,  and  up  a  stately 
oaken  staircase,  giving  upon  a  long  cor- 
ridor, at  whose  most  sequestered  extrem- 
ity a  half-open  door  disclosed  all  the 
warm  and  hushful  garniture  of  a  dor- 
mitory, illumined  by  a  clear  woodfire. 
Repose,  retirement,  and  careful  ten- 
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dence,  in  the  course  of  the  three  or  four 
ensuing  days,  did  so  much  for  Mistress 
Humble  Hewson  (for  by  that  name,  the 
stranger  announced  herself),  that  she  was 
enabled  to  quit  her  room, — and  on  the 
fifth  day,  it  was  only  the  intelligence 
communicated  to  her  by  Lady  Jane 
Umfraville  herself,  that  her  son  Phoebus 
was  just  returned  to  Dunstanburgh, 
that  prevented  her  from  joining  the  sup- 
per table  in  the  tapestry  parlour. 

This  piece  of  information  seemed  so 
violently  to  agitate  the  convalescent 
invalid,  and  she  pleaded  so  earnestly  to 
be  spared  to  the  seclusion  of  her  peace- 
ful chamber  for  at  least  one  more 
day,  that  Lady  Jane  apprehensive  of 
retarding  her  complete  recovery,  readily, 
though  with  some  surprise,  consented. 

"  I  do  it  the  less  reluctantly,"  she  said, 
"  forasmuch  as  Phoebus  is  a  perverse 
truant,  and  has  now  been  absent  so  long, 
that  between  the  mothers  anxiety  to 
hear  all  that  he  can  relate,  and  the 
woman's  curiosity  to  learn  all  that  re- 
gards the  fortunes  of  my  gentle  guest, — 
I  should  but  ill  play  the  courteous  hos- 
tess I  fear  !  You  are  right,  my  child, 
in  not  hazarding  your  uncertain  strength, 
by  encountering  a  stranger.  I  per- 
ceive the  very  thought  has  quickened 
your  pulse  and  flushed  your  cheek  ;  tran- 
quillize yourself,  and  be  assured  that 
your  privacy  shall  be  inviolably  respect- 
ed, so  long  as  you  see  fit  to  maintain  it." 
Thus  saying,  and  gravely  saluting  the 
weeping  Humble's  still  fevered  brow, 
the  Lady  Jane  passed  from  the  apart- 
ment to  rejoin  her  son. 

Phoebus  Umfraville,  when  he  met  his 
mother  in   the  withdrawing  room,  had 
discarded  all  the  traces  of  soil  and  travel, 
and  appeared  as  ceremoniously  attired  in 
deep  Vandyke  collar  of  point  lace,  mur- 
ray  coloured  doublet,  and  slashed  hose  of 
purple  silk,   his  curling  brown  hair  as 
scrupulously  arranged  in  shining  length 
about  his  velvet-mantled  shoulders,  as  if 
he  were   to  meet   the   flower   of  broad 
Northumberland's  cavaliers  and.ladies ; — 
and  led  his  noble  mother  to  the  tapes- 
tried parlour  (that  apartment  for  which 
the  English  nobility  had  long  relinquisli- 
ed  the  baronial  hall  to  their  dependants 
and  domestics),  with  as  much  punctil- 
ious respect,  as  if  she  were  the  countess 
dowager  of  her  highborn  house,  and  he 
the  heir  of  all   its  appendages.      Those 
days  of  glorious  liberty   were  not  then 
arrived,  when  even   a  tete  a   tete  with 
one's  mother  might  be  ventured  upon 
with   soiled  linen,   dusty  clothes,   black 
neckcloth,  and  muddy  boots. 


What  passed  during  that  supper,  or 
rather  during  the  long  protracted  conver- 
sation which  succeeded  the  departure  of 
the  serving-men,  and  which  left  the  gol- 
den pippins,  and  the  imperatrice  plums 
at  the  banquet,  nearly  as  untasted  as  the 
Malmsey  and  Bordeaux  wines  that  ac- 
companied them  on  the  table,  we  are 
not  now  to  narrate.  The  blazing  fire 
mingled  in  that  conference  with  solemn 
monotonous  brattle,  and  the  rustling  of 
Lady  Jane's  satin  robe  might  be  heard, 
together  with  the  gasping  sobs  of  the 
subsiding  tempest,  now  timidly  accosting 
the  arched  oriel  it  had  so  often  boister- 
ously assaulted  :  and  the  tall  vessels  of 
sculptured  silver,  armorially  fretted, 
darted  a  conscious  flash  through  the  deep- 
ening shadows  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
gaunt  tapestry  creatures  yielded  back  a 
red  sullen  glare  from  bearded  face  or 
feathered  morion,  to  the  glowing  fire- 
place. But  both  sound  and  light  had 
utterly  died  away  (save  the  harsh  low 
crash  and  dead  scowl  of  the  sinking  em- 
bers), and  the  pictured  arras  was  a  blank 
— and  the  table  and  its  decorations  had 
become  shadowless  forms — ere  the  lady 
arose,  and,  summoning  lights,  quitted 
the  parlour  before  the  domestics  had 
opportunity  to  trace  in  her  features,  the 
import  of  that  gloomy  and  mysterious 
conference. 

Phoebus  tarried  behind  after  his  lady 
mother,  to  thrust  up  the  almost  extin- 
guished firebrands,  and,  by  their  tempo- 
rary revival,  he  poured  out  a  large  goblet 
of  Bourdeaux,  drained  it  at  a  draught, 
remained  in  profound  abstraction  for 
a  while  before  the  fitful  hearth,  and, 
when  its  cowering  flame  once  and  finally 
gave  warning  of  its  departure,  he  paced 
heavily  and  thoughtfully  to  his  own  pri- 
vate apartment. 

Lady  Jane  proceeded  from  the  tapes- 
tried parlour  and  its  ungenial  conference, 
to  the  chamber  of  the  invalid. 

Mistress  Hewson  had  courted  sleep  in 
vain  ;  and  a  mediciner,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Alnwick,  was  at  her 
bedside  when  the  lady  entered.  He 
pronounced  the  patient  to  be  on  the 
whole  decidedly  better,  although,  from 
some  accidental  cause,  she  appeared  to 
be  labouring  under  an  accession  of  fever  ; 
and  after  leaving  proper  directions,  and 
renewing  his  assurances  to  Lady  Jane 
that  the  young  person  was  going  on  as 
favourably  as  possible,  he  retired  with 
profound  bows,  and  soon  afterwards 
quitted  the  castle. 

No  one  would  have  conjectured,  from 
the  steady  tones,  mild  air,  and  composed 
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conversation  of  Lady  Jane  Umfraville  in 
the  presence  of  her  sick  guest,  the  agi- 
tating nature  of  the  interview  she  had 
just  held  with  her  ill-governed  son.  In- 
deed, Mistress  Hewson  seemed  by  far 
the  least  composed  of  the  two,  for  the 
very  gentlest  tones  of  her  gracious  hostess 
frequently  made  her  start ;  and  although 
the  uncertain  state  of  public  affairs  (for 
Richard  Cromwell  now  held  the  protec- 
toral  baton  with  unsteady  grasp),  and 
the  brief  and  slight  nature  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, as  well  as  a  desire  to  avoid 
exciting  the  pale  and  fragile  invalid,  ne- 
cessarily precluded  any  but  the  com- 
monest topics  of  conversation.  Yet  even 
these  seemed  ever  and  anon  to  jar  and 
vibrate  on  some  painful  chord  in  Mis- 
tress Hewson's  mind,  for  the  colour 
would  come  and  pass,  and  pass  and  come 
upon  her  plain  features,  and  her  voice 
would  be  hurried  and  unequal  as  the 
flitting  gales  on  a  lowering  evening 
athwart  an  Jiolian  harp,  and  her  ges- 
tures were,  at  intervals,  strangely  vehe- 
ment. 

At  length  Lady  Jane  considerately 
rose,  and,  with  her  usual  salutation  of 
kindness,  was  bidding  her  good-night, 
when,  with  a  convulsive  start,  Mistress 
Humble  grasped  her  hand,  and  detain- 
ing her  at  her  pillow,  said,  in  deep  but 
soft  accents, 

"  Blessed  Lady !  leave  me  not  to  my 
tossing  couch  and  my  disconsolate 
thoughts,  and  my  dreams  perturbed,  and 
dark  alike  in  waking  or  in  slumber  !  oh, 
leave  me  not  before  you  answer  me  one 
question,  and  forgive  me  for  asking  it !" 
Lady  Jane  paused  in  utter  astonish- 
ment, as  much  at  the  flashing  eye  and 
flushing  brow,  as  at  the  import  of  the 
speech  ;  for,  until  now,  the  sick  stranger 
had,  in  all  their  intercourse,  contented 
herself  rather  with  listening  to  her  pro- 
tectress in  silent  veneration  and  love, 
than  making  any  effort  to  maintain  a 
conversation  ;  and  if  her  sentences  did 
exceed  a  few  brief  words,  they  were 
either  elicited  by  courtesy  or  dictated  by 
the  passive  acquiescence  of  feeble  indis- 
position, not  the  spontaneous  result  of 
any  apparent  thought,  wish,  or  view  of 
her  own. 

But  now  she  spoke  firm,  bold,  clear  ; 
and  her  tones  would  have  sounded  almost 
imperative  had  they  not  been  so  very 
imploring. 

"Surely,  my  child,  I  will  stay;  and 
as  surely  will  I  listen  and  answer  to  all 
you  would  say  or  ask,  only  on  the  condi- 
tion that  this  overwrought  frame  of  yours 
does  not  suffer  prejudice  thereby." 


"When,  my  lady  —  when  doth  Sir 
Phoebus  Umfraville  (for  your  people  tell 
me  the  banished  monarch  hath  just 
added  the  bloody  hand  to  his  shield) — 
your  son,  madam,  when  doth  he  part 
hence?" 

The  Lady  Jane  started,  and  coloured 
highly.  It  was  as  though  a  profane  in- 
truder had  broken  in  upon  the  ineffable 
mysteries  veiled  in  the  penetralia  of  her 
own  troubled  spirit :  it  was  as  if  the 
voice  of  some  imprivileged  listener  had 
mingled  abruptly  in  a  secret  and  perilous 
assembly,  for  such  had  been  the  parley 
of  Lady  Jane's  gloomy  but  all-honoura- 
ble thoughts,  during  the  whole  time  that 
her  tongue  was  dwelling  on  far  alien 
matters. 

Sufficiently  habituated,  however,  to 
self-command  to  meet  far  greater  emer- 
gencies. Lady  Jane  replied  almost  on  the 
instant ;  but  her  cold  constrained  voice 
had  something  almost  of  severity  in  it, 
as  she  pronounced  the  single  word 
"  To-morrow !" 

"  Thank  God  !"  cried  the  wanderer, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  giving  way  at 
once  to  a  passion  of  tears.  "  Thank 
God,  thank  God  !  then,  at  least,  that 
pang  more  bitter  than  of  death  is  spared 
me  !" 

And  long  and  passionately  did  the 
poor  girl  weep  and  sob;  until  Lady 
Jane's  proud  astonishment  was  absorbed 
in  pity,  and  even  consternation.  She 
knew  not  what  to  say — she  knew  not 
what  to  think ;  she  had  not  even  time  to 
reflect  on  the  meaning  of  this  most  sud- 
den and  extraordinary  agitation  ;  all  she 
saw  or  knew  was  the  utter  misery  of  tlie 
poor  object  before  her,  and  that  she  felt 
it  her  duty  to  do  her  utmost  to  alleviate ; 
but  her  accents  were  now  as  faltering 
and  her  speech  as  broken  as  the  stran- 
ger's had  been  ;  and  at  length,  overcome 
by  this  distressing  scene,  as  well  as 
wearied  with  her  vain  attempts  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  sorow  which  they  seemed 
to  increase  rather  than  assuage,  Lady 
Jane  stretched  out  her  hand  towards  a 
small  silver  bell  which  stood  on  the  ad- 
jacent table ;  but,  quick  as  thought,  the 
agitated  young  woman  perceived  the 
movement,  and  once  more  arresting  her 
arm,  said 

"  Stay,  stay  lady !  of  your  goodness 
stay  !  This  unseemly  passion  will  soon 
depart !"  and,  during  the  hysterical  burst 
which  in  tenfold  violence  succeeded  to 
this  speech.  Mistress  Hewson  grasped 
Lady  Jane's  wrist  so  tightly  that  it  be- 
came impossible  for  her  to  disengage  it, 
and  she  stood  gazing  in  helpless  asto- 
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nishment  and  deep  commiseration  on 
her  protegee,  till  at  last  the  agony  ex- 
hausted itself,  and,  like  a  spent  storm, 
each  gust  fainter,  each  shower  shorter, 
and  each  wave  weaker,  poor  Humble  re- 
leased the  lady's  hand,  sunk  back  on  her 
pillow,  and  after  one  or  two  profound 
sighs  lay  perfectly  tranquil,  save  that  the 
heaving  of  her  bosom  and  a  soft  low  sob 
at  intervals  declared  that  the  tempest 
had  been,  but  was  departed. 

The  first  thing  that  Lady  Jane  did, 
was  to  administer  the  mild  opiate  which 
the  mediciner  had  prescribed.  The  ex- 
hausted girl  passively  swallowed  it,  and, 
bowing  her  head,  seemed  for  awhile,  by 
her  moving  lips  and  clasped  hands,  to  be 
buried  in  mental  devotion ;  she  then 
once  more  reclined  on  her  pillow,  and 
turning  her  heavy  and  swollen  eyes  on 
Lady  Jane,  said,  in  a  feeble  voice, 

"  Forgive  me,  lady,  this  unseemly 
ebullition  !  it  is  over  now,  and  I  think  it 
is  the  last  that  will  ever  shake  me  so. 
Lady  Jane  Umfraville,  you  have  been 
indeed  the  good  Samaritan  to  me ;  but 
the  oil  you  have  poured  into  my  wounds, 
has  pierced  like  molten  lead  to  my  bleed- 
ing bosom.  Shelter  from  the  storm,  re- 
pose from  long  travel,  ease  from  heavy 
sickness,  all  have  been  your  unstinted 
'boons  to  me ;  and  what,  lady,  do  you 
think  I  bring  to  Dunstanburgh  in  re- 
turn ?" 

"  Nay,  sweetest !" 

*'  Perplexity,  and  displeasure,  and 
•grief!" 

"  Impossible  !"^ 

"  Behold  in  me — in  this  disfigured 
ugly  outcast — behold  the  object  of  your 
highborn  son's  affections  :  his  seducer 
you  will  call  me !  Be  it  so — at  least  his 
betrayer — for  many  a  weary  mile  have  I 
journeyed,  to  impart  all  I  know  of  him, 
and  his  secret  haunts,  to  her  from  whom 
he  conjured  me  above  all  to  keep  the 
secret,  when  with  every  term  of  venera- 
tion and  endearment,  he  named  Lady 
Jane  Umfraville  and  called  her  mother." 

"  Alas,  that  false  mediciner  hath 
deceived  me !  her  fever  hath  mounted 
to  frenzy  !  oh  calm  thee,  calm  thee,  poor 
maiden  !" 

"  Do  not,  madam,  do  not  wrong  your 
own  honour  by  disputing  my  sanity  ! 
bring  me  to  the  test  and  see — only  wait 
and  see — ay  wait,"  the  unhappy  girl 
paused  and  passed  her  hand  hurriedly 
over  her  forehead,  "  wait  until  tomorrow  !" 

"  Promise  then  that  you  will  tranquil- 
lize yourself;  promise  that  you  will  not 
counteract,  by  this  wild  ecstasy,  all  that 
■we  would   do  in   your   beiialf, — and    I, 


for  my  part,  promise  solemnly  to  hear 
you  when  you  choose,  and  as  patiently  as 
you  can  wish  ;  to  aid  you  with  all  the 
counsel  I  can  supply — and  to  right  you, 
were  it  by  the  plucking  up  of  the  fairest 
plant  that  ever  flourished  fruitless  in  a 
mother's  heart!" 

"  For  your  counsel,  gracious  lady  !  I 
will  thank  you  as  deeply  as  I  need  it — 
but  I  have  no  wrongs  that  you  can  re- 
dress—and I  would  only  entreat  that 
your  son,  that  Sir  Phoebus  Umfraville 
may  not  know  of  this." 

"  Fear  not  I  he  hath  already  bidden 
me  farewell  to-night,  and  departs  from 
Dunstanburgh  by  early  dawn,"  was  the 
mother's  reply  in  tones  of  the  most 
heartstricken  melancholy. 

"  Then  lady  if  Heaven  accords  me 
strength,  I  will,  ere  noon  shall  blaze 
upon  the  track  of  that  sad  dawn,  pour 
all  my  story  into  your  compassionate 
ears.  Once  more  forgive  me — and — I 
fain,  fain  would  sleep." 

The  invalid  turned  heavily  upon  her 
pillow  and  was  silent.  With  that  sooth- 
ing touch  that  none  but  woman's  hand 
imparts,  Lady  Jane  arranged  the  tossed 
pillows,  smoothed  the  disordered  cover- 
let, and  softly  drew  the  deep  dark 
curtains  of  the  lofty  bed.  She  then 
placed  the  night  lamp  so  as  to  screen  its 
glare  from  the  exhausted  slumberer, 
glided  with  stealthy  step  to  the  old 
French  timepiece  upon  the  manteltree  ; 
saw  that  its  finger  pointed  full  upon  the 
stroke  of  midnight ;  and  beckoning  the 
attendant  from  the  ante-chamber,  gave 
her  directions  in  the  lowest  and  the  most 
composed  voice,  and  then  having  with 
her  hands  disengaged  that  portion  of  the 
heavy  tapestry  which  served  as  a  curtain 
to  the  door,  she  disposed  it  so  as  to  form 
one  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  hangings, 
shutting  out  both  sound  and  cold.  This 
done  the  lady  passed  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, with  what  a  prospect  of  night 
rest  none  would  doubt  who  marked  her 
tranquil  demeanour  and  none  would 
imagine  who  knew  not  the  heart  of 
a  disappointed,  alarmed,  and  doting 
mother. 

Certainly  the  grief  that  incapacitates 
for  exertion,  and  that  breaks  forth  into 
impotent  vehemence  and  helpless  agony, 
is  nothing  to  that  still,  self  sustained,  ma- 
jestic anguish  which,  amidst  its  keenest 
pangs,  permits  the  sufferer  to  move 
through  the  routine  of  duties,  deeming  it 
a  kind  of  self-sacrilege  to  allow  the  world 
to  fathom  the  depth  and  the  intenseness 
of  its  sacred  and  irremediable  sorrow. 
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STORY   THE    FIFTH. 

THE  FATES  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

(^For  the  Parterre.) 

The  heavy  night,  however,  wore  away 
with  Lady  Jane  Umfraville,  as  other 
nights  and  days  will  wear  away,  whether 
in  joy  or  sorrow,  pain  or  ease ;  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  her  solitary  morn- 
ing meal,  she  learned  with  satisfac- 
tion,  that  Mistress  Hewson  had  passed 
a  night  of  profound  repose,  and  awaken- 
ed much  restored  both  in  composure 
and  strength.  She  had  broken  fast  with 
apparent  appetite,  and  had  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  Lady  Jane,  requesting 
liberty  to  leave  her  sick  chamber  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  for  a  short  time,  the 
soft  fresh  air  that  breathed  from  the 
sunny  sea. 

It  was  one  of  those  days,  as  bright  and 


as  delusive  as  enchantment,  which  some- 
times mingle  in  the  half  mournful,  half 
turbulent  retinue  of  autumn,  as  gaudy 
and  as  ill  assorted  as  the  harlequin  of 
a  masquerade,  among  the  muffled  bur- 
glars l)reaking  into  a  house  at  midnight. 

The  prodigious  dimensions  of  old 
Dunstanburgh  Castle,  the  guarantee  of 
its  vanished  magnificence,  together  with 
its  surviving  array  of  Gothic  tracery, 
arches,  oriels,  portals,  and  towers,  inter- 
mingled though  they  were  with  ghastly 
tokens  of  violence  and  spoliation,  still 
looked  fair  enough  for  the  sunniest,  as 
they  were  strong  enough  for  the  foulest 
weather. 

As  Mistress  Humble  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Lady  Jane  paced  with  languid 
step,  but  with  freshened  cheek  and 
cooled  brow,  to  and  fro  through  the 
vast  and  towered  court,  she  more  than 
once  paused  to  remark  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  magnificence  which  both  the 
scene  and  season  presented. 

The  cloudless  sun  swept  over  the  wide 

flagged  area,   and  the  towered  Titans  of 

the  castle,  that  rose  above,  became  double 

in    the   black    fantastic    shadows   which 
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were  pictured  upon  the  bright  pavement 
below. 

The  deep  blue  sea  rolled  afar,  filling  up 
the  haggard  chasms  of  the  dismantled 
fortifications  with  that  peculiar  colour  of 
joy  and  hope  that  makes  even  ruin 
smile  ;  and  the  air  came  deliciously  pure 
from  its  refulgent  floods,  and  so  soft  as 
scarcely  to  stir  a  tress  on  the  stranger's 
brow,  or  wave  her  scarlet  Cachemere 
shawl,  which  now  enfolded  her  graceful 
figure  in  full  and  gorgeous  draperies. 

The  Lady  Jane  was  in  her  accustomed 
suit  of  sables,  and  wore  the  deep  starched 
ruff  with  the  addition  of  what  was  term- 
ed the  French  hood  of  black  velvet, 
wiiich  at  this  period,  however,  was  out 
of  fashion  ;  the  borders  of  the  hood  were 
so  deep  as  to  shroud  her  face,  and,  to 
this,  a  scarf  was  superadded,  with  the 
ostensible  view  of  warding  off  the  sea 
-air,  but  in  fact  to  guard  against  the 
betrayal  of  emotions,  which  the  lady 
needlessly  apprehended  her  generous 
heart  would  suffer  to  reach  her  eloquent 
brow,  during  the  unexplored  trials  of 
that  narrative,  to  which,  with  oppressive 
forebodings,  she  found  herself  compelled 
to  listen. 

"  You  must  first,  my  lady ;"  it  was 
thus  the  stranger  began,  when  (after 
every  natural  subterfuge  had  been  ex- 
hausted to  procrastinate  the  dreaded  re- 
cital) Lady  Jane  touched  upon  the  sub- 
ject. "  You  must  first  pardon  me,  my 
lady,  for  not  sooner  laying  aside  that 
assumed  name,  which  in  my  late  travel 
hath  been  so  direfully  assisted  by  cir- 
cumstance in  maintaining  my  disguise. 
I  am  called  by  the  few  to  whom  I  have 
ever  been  endeared  Mellicent  Boisragon ; 
whether  I  have  any  better  claim  to  that 
title  than  the  one  I  have  assumed,  I 
know  not,  since  I  am  in  fact  but  a  child 
of  mystery  as  well  as  misfortune.  My 
earliest  recollections,  and  they  are  but 
dim  ones,  are  of  a  residence  in  one  of 
those  fair  islands  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, where  every  thing  in  nature  is 
bounteous,  and  smiling,  and  benign, 
but  man.  Of  my  father  you  shall  hear 
nothing  harsher,  than  that  I  believe  he 
led  one  of  those  daring  bands,  on  whom 
courage  and  success  blended  with  violence, 
rapacity,  and  bloodshed,  to  confer  the 
fearful  title  of  buccaneer.  I  may  well 
be  spared  also  the  recital  of  events  that 
marked  the  succeeding  fifteen  years  of 
my  existence,  for  indeed  they  were  of 
such  a  monotony  of  placid  indulgence 
amidst  all  the  Indian  luxuries  with 
which  my  father  could  encumber  my 
island    retreat,    that   they  would    be    as 


wearisome  in  detail  as  they  are  irrelevant 
to  my  present  object. 

"  Let  it  be  sufficient  for  me  to  say — 
that  about  four  years  back,  my  father 
quitted  the  island  which  had  so  long 
been  the  depository  of  his  enormous 
wealth,  and  returned  to  England.  The 
motives  that  influenced  him  to  this 
measure  I  could  not  tell,  even  if  they 
were  important  to  my  tale.  For  my 
poor  father,  though  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word,  most  indulgent,  was  never 
in  the  same  sense  affectionate ;  and  when 
he  supplied  me  with  such  uncertain 
means  as  offered  of  education  and  accom- 
plishment, and  bestowed  on  me  eyery 
anticipation  of  a  woman's  wishes,  in 
costly  ornaments  and  gorgeous  attire, 
he  went  no  farther,  nor  ever  gave  me 
reason  to  imagine  that  I  was  more  in  his 
eyes  than  the  idol  whose  red  pagoda  the 
dark  Indian  heaps  with  jewels  and  gold. 
You  may  think  it  strange  lady,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  when  the  heavenly  balm  of 
blessing  from  a  parent's  lips  ever  sank 
into  this  parched  and  longing  heart  ! 
But  I  am  departing  from  my  word,  and 
violating  alike  my  own  duty  as  a  child, 
and  his  respect  as  a  father.  He  is  still 
my  father  ;  dearly,  dearly  do  I  love  him  ; 
and  though  moody  and  estranged  in  man- 
ner, I  doubt  not  that  he  loves  me  better 
than  he  shews:  alas!  what  else  has  he 
to  love  ?  those  heavy  coffers,  those  ingots, 
those  jewelled  treasures,  they  cannot 
return  his  affection  !  they  are  his  misery, 
and  aye  me,  I  think  will  be  his  destruc- 
tion !" 

"  Your  father  lives  then  ?" 

"  In  the  old  house  at  Templesham, 
my  father  and  myself  have  found  a 
strange  wild  seclusion,  —  a  sepulchre 
rather  than  a  residence  for  the  last  four 
years  !  A  sepulchre  did  I  say  ?  oh  I 
would  to  God,  would  to  a  wise  God  it 
had  been  mine,  long,  long  ere  now  !" 

"  Nay  maiden,  unless  you  are  more 
calm,  remember  our  contract  becomes 
void,  and  I  listen  no  longer ;  fie  !  are 
you  the  only  one  encumbered  with  a 
broken  heart  ?  and  is  it  not  seemlier  to 
hide  the  shattered  vessel  beneath  the 
flimsiest  raiment,  than  to  bear  about  the 
wretched  fragments  in  your  hand  ?  Be 
calm,  be  calm,  or  tell  me  no  more  of 
your  distraction  !" 

There  was  something  so  troubled,  yet 
so  sternly  monitory  in  these  words,  so 
foreign  from  the  benignant  tone  and 
soothingspeech  of  Lady  Jane  Umfraville, 
that  Mellicent  (as  we  shall  henceforth 
call  her)  paused  in  her  uncertain  steps, 
and  looked  up,  surprised  and  wounded. 
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to  the  face  of  her  benefactress.  But  the 
features  were  calm  and  high; — no  anger 
on  the  eye,  no  scorn  on  the  lip ;  only 
the  folds  of  the  black  silk  scarf  were 
drawn  down  thickly  over  the  hood  ;  and 
that  kindly  countenance  was  but  imper- 
fectly disclosed. 

This  check,  however,  was  salutary, 
and  enabled  Mellicent  to  proceed,  we 
may  scarcely  say  with  more  composure, 
but  with  less  agitation. 

"  Most  honoured  lady,  your  rebuke  is 
just,  and  I  thank  you  for  it ; — will  it 
please  you  make  trial  if  I  profit  by 
it?" 

"  Proceed,  madam,  and  be  assured  I 
will  listen  to  every  syllable  !  " 

"  Well,  for  the  first  year  of  our  abode 
at  Templesham,  the  seclusion  in  which 
we  lived  was  very  dismal ; — true  I  had 
never  known  much  of  what  the  world 
calls  society  ;  but  in  our  island,  seques- 
tered as  it  was,  at  least  there  were  fair 
trees,  and  sunny  landscapes,  and  bright 
birds,  to  cheer  me  ;  but  at  Templesham, 
dreary  ruinous  Templesham,  life  seemed 
to  be  banished, — nature  to  wear  an  ever- 
lasting frown,  and  time  itself  to  creep 
under  an  endless  pall  of  monotony  and 
gloom. 

"  A  black  slave,  who,  for  some  signal 
service  done  him  by  my  father,  has 
attached  himself  to  his  person  and  for- 
tunes with  an  intense  unswerving  fidelity, 
that  none  who  have  not  experienced  the 
overwhelming  power  of  gratitude  in 
savage  breasts  can  at  all  appreciate, 
forms  our  only  establishment,  with  the 
addition  of  an  old  woman,  and  a  hind 
from  the  neighbourhood. 

"  No  harshness  could  check,  no  labour 
tire,  no  privation  dishearten  Hector ; — 
let  me  be  just  to  him — much  as  I  have 
reason  to  dread  and  loathe  him,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  while  there  is  blood 
in  Hector's  veins,  my  father  at  least  is 
safe. 

"  Thus,  then,  we  lived  : — the  mansion, 
as  far  as  its  tumble-down  court  walls 
and  unimaginable  secret  entrances  would 
permit,  barricaded  like  a  beleaguered 
fortress.  An  occasional  visit  from  its 
owner.  Sir  Basilick  Temple,  was  the 
only  occurrence  that  broke  on  the  mono- 
tony of  our  existence.  The  large,  but 
desolate  garden,  was  beyond  my  efforts 
at  cultivation  ;  all  I  could  do  was,  with 
the  assistance  of  Hector,  to  clear  some 
borders  of  their  entangled  weeds  ;  and 
beneath  the  shelter  of  the  extravagant 
yew  hedges,  I  planted  sweet  marjoram, 
and  thyme,  and  marigolds,  for  my  bees, 
whose  hives  were  arranged  in  their  sun- 


niest nook  ;  and  under  the  gray  walls, 
from  which  apricot  and  plum  trees  were 
starting  in  unpruned  wildness,  I  trained 
the  cucumber  and  gourd.  I  taught  the 
red  nasturtium  to  love  the  massy  pillar 
of  the  dim  sun-dial ;  I  spread  carpets  of 
mignionette  around  the  broken  fountain, 
and  sowed  white  and  yellow  water  lilies 
in  its  weedy  cistern — plucked  up  the 
damp  moss  from  the  terrace  steps,  and 
effaced  the  lichens  from  its  balustrades. 
Oh  !  how  often  have  I  stood  in  that 
garden  wilderness,  by  the  margin  of  the 
moaning  water,  that  rolled  under  its 
terrace  banks,  wrapt  in  attention  to  the 
sullen  chaunt  of  the  evening  wind,  as  it 
tumbled  the  old  boughs  to  and  fro,  and 
howled  through  the  moss-grown  roofs 
and  tarnished  weathercocks  of  the  de- 
serted pavilions  on  each  end  of  the  broad 
walk.  In  one  black  curtain  of  matted 
ivy,  hung  those  ancient  trees  over  the 
stream  ;  and  with  the  brown  waters 
rolling  below,  and  the  dingy  glimmer  of 
sky  that  lowered  overhead,  how  congenial 
a  haunt  did  it  seem  for  that  luscious 
throstle,  which  loved  to  pour  his  en- 
trancing music  from  amidst  the  gloom- 
iest thickets  of  that  forlorn  pleasaunce. 

"  Ah  !  my  lady,  you  haply  think  this 
but  idle  babble  ! — but  believe  me,  that 
even  now,  in  all  my  bereavement,  and 
sorrow,  and  sickness,  the  picture  memory 
paints  to  me  of  that  strange  old  garden, 
with  its  mixture  of  desert  and  culture ; 
the  many  -  coloured  borders  shining 
forth,  trim,  and  gaudy,  and  sweet,  amidst 
the  dismal  and  chilly  damps  which  ex- 
haled from  that  gloomy  overgrowth  of 
vegetation ;  and  looking  up  in  smiling 
wonder  at  the  wild  walks,  tottering 
summer  halls,  and  black  dungeons  of 
old  rampant  evergreens,  that  scowled, 
like  a  sorcerer's  monsters,  upon  their  gay 
and  innocent  colours — all  possess  for  me 
an  irresistible  charm  :  and  fain — oh  ! 
fain  would  I  defer  the  darker  and  more 
hateful  part  of  my  story  ! — but  it  may 
not  be. 

"  Lady,  that  same  Indian  slave,  that 
Hector  you  have  heard  me  mention, 
learned  to  look  with  lawless  eyes  upon 
his  master's  unprotected  child!  It  was 
long  ere  I  permitted  myself  to  think  it 
possible  that  it  could  be  so ;  long  did  I 
compel  myself  to  consider  the  oflScious 
services  he  was  for  ever  tendering,  his 
perpetual  hovering  about  my  person, 
and  even  the  warm  glances  which  from 
time  to  time  I  could  not  but  behold 
directed  towards  myself,  as  nothing  more 
than  the  result  as  much  of  exuberant 
zeal  for  my  father,  as  of  anxiety  to  sup- 
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ply   the    deficiencies    I  experienced    in 
female  attendance. 

"  But  at  length  the  mask  was  thrown 
aside.  I  should  have  said  that  in  my 
rambles  about  the  adjacent  woods,  moors, 
and  hills,  I  was  no  farther  restricted  by 
my  father  than  a  command  that  Hector 
should  always  attend  me.  With  this 
condition  I  at  first  readily  complied,  not 
more,  I  must  confess,  from  any  appre- 
hension I  felt  from  the  wild  country  and 
its  half  savage  inhabitants,  than  from  the 
cordial  confidence  I  reposed  in  the  guar- 
dian of  my  childhood,  and  the  pleasure  I 
foolishly  permitted  myself  to  indulge  in 
finding  myself  the  object  of  such  undi- 
vided homage  and  care. 

"  The  general  character  of  the  scenery 
about  Templesham-place  is  moor  and 
upland,  wild  even  to  disheartening ;  but 
there  is  a  wood  of  considerable  extent 
and  immemorial  age,  whose  innermost 
recesses  are  to  me  of  itnexplored  wildness 
and  intricacy,  a  perfect  prison-house  of 
trunks  and  branches ;  but  whose  out- 
skirts, rising  from  the  slope  of  a  sunny 
southern  hill,  clothed  with  ancient  and 
undisturbed  turf,  were  always  a  favourite 
haunt  with  me.  The  trees  were  very 
old,  and  so  large  that,  although  their 
trunks  were  wide  asunder,  and  rose  like 
pillars  over  a  close  and  delicious  sward, 
yet  their  branches  almost  met  overhead. 
A  broken  paling,  half  gray,  half  green, 
chased  with  florid  mosses,  and  having  its 
gaps  filled  up  with  shrubs  of  hazelbraids, 
of  eglantine,  and  bushes  of  gorse  and 
broom,  marked  off  the  wood  side  from 
the  old  pasture,  which  it  overhung  half 
way  down.  The  foot  of  this  pleasant 
hill  was  laced  by  a  brook,  to  be  traced 
only  by  the  plastic  and  obedient  curves 
with  which  alder,  ash,  and  willow  trees 
marshalled  its  capricious  course. 

"  Crossed  by  an  old  wooden  bridge,  to 
a  few  picturesque  cottages  in  the  croft 
beyond,  its  blue  channel  encircled  the 
sepulchral  precincts  of  the  primitive  and 
grotesque  fane,  which,  though  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  formed  our  nearest 
place  of  worship.  I  dearly  loved  this 
wood,  for  the  earliest  violets,  both  blue 
and  white,  enamelled  like  jewels  its 
deeply  tapestried  banks;  and  hyacinths 
made  the  whole  turf  one  dark  glow  of 
purple  with  their  gorgeous  clusters. 

"  It  was  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  that 
season,  when,  with  the  elasticity  of  the 
relaxed  bow,  we  bound  from  the  iron 
pressure  of  winter,  that,  escorted  as  usual 
by  Hector,  I  loitered  some  delightful 
hours  in  my  favourite  haunt.  I  had 
filled   my  basket  with  fragrant  tufts  of 


gill  from  the  woodside,  and  the  pungent 
sprouts  of  water-cresses  from  the  brook, 
and  wearied  with  my  pleasant  labours,  I 
resigned  my  basket  to  Hector,  who,  on 
receiving  it,  to  my  unspeakable  amaze- 
ment, fell  upon  his  knees  and  poured 
forth  in  French,  which  he  speaks  fluently, 
a  jargon  too  insolent  to  be  repeated. 
The  whole  thing,  however,  seemed  to 
me  at  the  time  altogether  so  ridiculous, 
and  so  utterly  incapable  of  being  treated 
seriously,  that,  after  a  share  of  astonish- 
ment, I  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
laughter. 

"This  ill-timed  levity  I  had  soon  reason 
to  repent.  The  slave  seemed  encouraged 
by  it,  and  kindling  into  greater  bold- 
ness, he  approached  me  so  nearly  as  to 
grasp  the  hem  of  my  garment  and  press 
it  to  his  lips.  Suddenly  he  stopped, 
gazed  around  him,  and  while  an  extra- 
ordinary change  came  over  his  features, 
in  an  instant,  swifter  than  thought,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  I  found  myself  in 
his  athletic  arms,  borne  up  the  hill  into 
the  deeper  recesses  of  the  forest.  An 
overwhelming  panic  at  first  repressed  the 
cries  which  I  soon  poured  forth  in  vain, 
and  which  ceased  not  until  consciousness 
and  recollection  left  me.  On  the  reco- 
very of  my  senses,  I  found  myself  before 
the  shrub-curtained  entrance  of  a  deep 
cavern  in  a  part  of  the  forest  entirely 
strange  to  me.  A  group  of  five  or  six 
cavaliers,  richly  habited  in  half  armour, 
stood  around ,  and  one,  who  seemed  the 
youngest  as  well  as  the  comeliest  in  the 
circle,  was  supporting  me  in  his  arms. 
Lady,  he  hath  since  (oh,  how  often!) 
told  me  that  from  that  hour  he  gave  me 
up  his  heart.  Lady,  I  should  scarcely 
expect  you  to  sympathize  in  a  love  story, 
but  you  have  just  seen  that  sweet  and 
eloquent  eye, — you  have  lately  heard  the 
honeyed  accents  of  that  voice, — your  hand 
did  yesternight  feel  and  return  that  thril- 
ling grasp, — and  yesternight  that  gener- 
ous heart  warmly  bounded  against  your  ■ 
own, — you  are  fresh  in  your  farewell  " 
sorrows, — you  are  but  opening  a  new 
page  in  the  pangs  of  separation  from  the 
loving  and  the  beloved  ;  pity  me  then, 
oh  pity  me — for  the  youth  whom  you 
lament  I  mourn  also ;  and  not  even  a 
mother's  love  for  her  only  son,  is  higher 
or  holier  than  mine  for  Phoebus  Umfra- 
ville  !" 

Mellicent  paused  and  trembled  ;  the 
confession,  although  looked  for  and  pre- 
viously intimated,  was  too  much  even 
for  the  calm  and  self-controlled  Lady 
Jane.  Pride  and  anger  ill  repressed, 
shook    her   stately    frame ;    she    turned 
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Iiauglitily  away  from  Mellicent,  and  was 
passing  into  the  hall-turret,  when  her 
better  nature  at  length  obtained  the 
mastery,  and  turning  back  to  her  un- 
fortunate guest,  she  perceived  that  she 
was  pale  and  tottering,  ready  to  sink 
upon  the  pavement,  and  with  a  kindly 
impulse,  too  strong  to  be  repressed,  she 
caught  the  fainting  Mellicent  in  her 
arms,  half  led,  half  carried  her  into  the 
Lady's  bower,  and  there  waited,  as  much 
to  gain  time  for  the  recovery  of  her  own 
habitual  composure,  as  to  watch  the  effect 
of  the  restoratives  she  administered  to 
her  patient.  Revived  by  them,  and  still 
more  by  the  returning  kindness  of  her 
protectress,  Mellicent  thus  resumed  her 
story. 

"  The  cavaliers  treated  me  with  a  gen- 
tleness and  deference  I  had  never  before 
experienced,  and  the  gentlest  and  most 
courteous  was  Sir  Phoebus  Umfraville. 

"  Under  his  care  I  was  to  be  escorted 
to  Templesham,  and  from  him  by  the 
way  I  learned  that  my  cries  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  hunting  party,  (oh  !  pe- 
rilous is  the  game  those  hunters  follow 
lady  !)  that  the  slave,  after  a  frantic  re- 
sistance, during  which  he  was  severely 
wounded,  had  relinquished  me  to  Sir 
Phoebus  Umfraville,  and  then  bounded 
away  with  marvellous  speed  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  forest. 

"All  this  was  mysterious,  but  it  was 
nothing  to  the  strange  circumstances  that 
ensued.  When  we  arrived  at  Temple- 
sham-place  it  was  nearly  sunset ;  no  one 
stood  to  receive  us  at  the  gates  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  repeated  shouts  of  Sir 
Phoebus,  and  his  blows  that  threatened 
to  make  the  barred  doors  reel  from  their 
crazy  hinges,  had  aroused  the  old  crone 
in  the  kitchen,  that  we  were  admitted 
into  the  parlour,  where  my  father  sate  at 
his  supper ;  while,  in  his  usual  attitude 
behind  his  master's  chair,  his  red  turban 
shadowing  features  as  imperturbable  as 
a  monument,  and  his  wounds  so  con- 
cealed as  not  even  to  moisten  his  scarlet 
tunic  with  a  darker  die,  while  all  rents 
and  tokens  of  disarray  in  his  garments 
were  effectually  concealed.  Hector,  the 
Indian,  confronted  us  on  our  approach- 
ing the  table. 

"  My  Jady  Jane  !  I  am  compelled  to 
speak  of  my  poor  father  as  a  child  should 
not  willingly  speak,  for  otherwise  how 
can  you  understand,  or  even  credit  my 
tale  ?  but  I  need  not,  and  I  will  not, 
dwell  upon  his  conduct  that  day.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  you  sliould  know 
that,  in  addition  to  his  most  ungracious 
reception  of  Sir  Phoebus,  my  father,  in 


your  son's  pfcsence,  loaded  me  with 
those  reproaches  and  that  obloquy  most 
difficult  for  a  daughter  and  a  maiden  to 
endure  ;  and  thundered  forth  such  terri- 
ble imprecations  on  what  he  was  pleased 
to  term  my  collusion  with  the  disho- 
nourable artifice  of  my  vagabond  pro- 
tector,— that  Sir  Phoebus  retorted  with 
equal  vehemence ;  and  even  Hector 
knelt  at  his  master's  feet,  praying  him 
to  forbear.  My  father  spurned  the  slave 
from  him,  and  as  Hector  reeled  and  fell, 
I  saw  that  the  blood  was  welling  from  a 
wound  in  his  side,  and  blackly  oozing 
through  the  kindred  colour  of  his  vest : 
he  rose,  and  faintly  staggered  out  of  the 
room.  This  last  horror  again  over- 
powered me  :  the  last  thing  I  can  recol- 
lect was  my  unhappy  father's  impotent 
rage,  declaring  that  I  had  brought  my 
paramour  into  the  mansion,  who  was  a 
captain  of  outlaws,  and  came  to  plunder 
his  treasure,  which  I  was  to  divide  with 
him.  I  looked  at  Phoebus: — he  was 
smiling.  Oh,  madam  !  I  could  not  then 
read  the  import  of  that  smile,  and  pray 
heaven  I  may  have  since  read  it  wrong  !" 

"  Heaven  grant  thou  mayest !"  was 
Lady  Jane's  shuddering  reply;  but  she 
knew  the  prayer  was  vain  !  " 

Mellicent  thus  resumed  her  strange 
history : 

"  If,  my  lady,  I  say  aught  to  criminate 
my  wretched  sire,  I  must  to  the  full  as 
deeply  inculpate  myself.  Not  even  the 
ignominy,  the  unjust,  the  ungrateful  ig- 
nominy with  which  Sir  Phoebus,  his 
rank  unascertained,  his  name  unknown, 
was  driven  forth  by  my  father,  and  for- 
bidden again  to  approach  Templesham, 
ought  to  have  instigated  me  to  devise 
means  of  meeting  him  again  ;  and  not  all 
the  inhuman  treatment  which  I  endured 
from  my  only  surviving  parent,  could 
authorize  me  to  withdraw  my  affections 
from  so  barren  a  heart,  and  plant  them 
in  the  forbidden  garden  of  a  stranger's 
love :   yet  all  this  I  did  ! 

"  Aided  by  the  countless  souterrainsand 
oubliettes  that  lined  the  walls,  and  inter- 
sected the  foundations  of  Templesham 
and  its  courts,  I  even  baffled  Hector's 
vigilance ;  and  there  is  pleasure  in  the 
pain,  ay  and  I  fear  me  glory  in  the 
shame,  with  which  I  recollect  the  great 
old  sycamore  spreading  his  immense 
branches  over  the  well  which  his  broad 
trunk  guarded,  below  the  ruined  chapel, 
on  the  far  verge  of  the  ravine,  where 
Phoebus  and  I  so  often  met,  to  renew 
again  and  again  our  mutual  vows,  and  to 
indulge  in  visions  of  that  brighter  future 
which  might  see  those  vows  confirmed. 
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"  Meanwhile  Hector  was  a  perfect 
enigma — was  do  I  say?  he  is  so  still. 
While  he  was  suiFering  from  his  wound 
he  made  no  complaint ;  nay,  he  never 
even  alluded  to  the  adventure  in  which 
he  had  received  it ;  and  when  fully  re- 
covered from  its  effects,  he  resumed  his 
duties  about  my  father's  person  as  usual ; 
but  his  demeanour  towards  myself  was 
totally  changed.  Did  I  tell  you,  madam, 
that  he  was  remarkably  well  featured  ? 
he  certainly  is :  both  in  face  and  figure 
he  might  be  a  model  for  sculptors  ;  and 
now  his  large  eyes,  where  I  looked  for 
malicious  triumph,  wore  a  mournful  and 
dispirited  expression ;  and  his  general 
air  and  conduct  bore  the  stamp  of  sub- 
dued dejection,  instead  of  the  more  auda- 
cious daring  which  I  then  naturally  ex- 
pected. It  also  strikes  me  now,  that 
Hector  might  have  prevented  our  stolen 
interviews  if  he  had  thought  proper;  but 
he  certainly  never  attempted  to  do  so. 

"  My  father,  probably  from  some  touch 
of  remorse  for  his  recent  act  of  violence, 
treated  him  with  more  consideration,  and 
admitted  him  to  more  intimacy  than 
ever;  and  I  must  own  that,  on  several 
occasions,  Hector's  imploring  words  and 
deprecating  gestures,  arrested  my  father 
in  the  systematic  contumely  and  severity 
with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  treat- 
ing me. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  immediate  cause 
of  my  pilgrimage  hither.  In  the  course 
of  our  interviews,  Sir  Phoebus  became 
more  and  more  unguarded  in  the  expres- 
sions of  resentment,  and  the  generally 
disrespectful  language  he  indulged  when 
mentioning  my  father.  And  one  day 
the  knowledge  he  contrived  to  extort 
from  my  reluctant  lips,  of  the  cruel  in- 
sults and  privations  I  endured  in  the 
sullen  halls  of  Templesham,  wrought 
him  to  such  an  excess  of  unbridled  fury, 
that  he  even  suffered  himself  to  let  fall 
hints  of  taking  a  direful  vengeance  with 
his  own  hands.  He  then  proceeded  to 
declare  that,  in  spite  of  myself,  he  would 
carry  me  off  from  my  inhuman  parent ; 
and  added,  that  weak  as  his  single  arm 
might  be,  he  was  leagued  with  a  band  of 
gallant  hearts  who  had  for  their  sole  ob- 
ject the  redress  of  wrongs  and  the  re- 
storation of  the  injured." 

Here  Lady  Jane  groaned  aloud. 

"  I  grieve  you,  madam,"  continued 
Mellicent,  "  but  greater  even  than  your 
grief  must  be  your  wonder,  how  the  poor 
scared  and  hideous  being,  whom  your 
mercy  has  sheltered  from  death,  could 
possibly  have  been  the  object  of  a  passion 
like  your  son's ;  but  will  you  believe  me, 


lady,  that  the  last  time  Sir  Phoebus  saw 
this  outcast  form,  he  called  me  lovelier 
than  ever ;  he  praised  the  smooth  grain 
of  this  seamed  skin ;  admired  the  ivory 
tablet  (that  was  his  favourite  phrase)  of 
this  scored  and  branded  brow  ;  and  told 
me  that  the  summer's  rose  was  dingy  to 
the  blush  that  damasked  this  livid  and 
distorted  cheek !  If  I  say  Phcebus  did 
not  flatter  then  I  may  be  forgiven,  as 
being  what  you  see  me  now.  Alas ! 
alas  !  if  he  should  see  me  thus,  surely  he 
would  loathe  me :  or  haply  had  he  met 
me  at  your  table  yesterday  he  would  not 
have  known  me — would  not  have  recog- 
nised in  these  swollen  and  ravaged  fea- 
tures, that  face  he  loved  to  call  the  shrine 
of  his  idolatry,  and  that  would  have  been 
worst  of  all  to  bear  !" 

Lady  Jane's  heart  heaved  high,  and 
tears,  which  she  could  no  longer  restrain, 
now  gushed  down  her  pale  cheeks ;  but 
she  only  pressed  the  poor  maiden's  hand 
with  silent  kindness. 

"  Bear  with  me  yet  a  little  longer," 
pursued  Mellicent,  "  and  I  have  done. 
Sir  Phoebus  Umfraville  is  the  kindest, 
the  most  noble-hearted,  but,  oh  lady ! 
surely  the  rashest  and  the  most  ungo- 
vernable of  men  !  During  our  acquaint- 
ance, a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  he 
unlocked  to  me  the  casket  of  his  most 
private  thoughts.  I  soon  learnt  much 
of  his  noble  mother,  and  never  had  mo- 
ther so  eloquent  a  herald !  His  own 
designs  and  efforts  wore  only  one  hue, 
that  of  bright  unblenching  loyalty,  a 
complete  consecration  of  himself  to  the 
cause  of  the  banished  royal  family. 
Plots  of  various  complexions,  either  de- 
tected in  the  bud  or  abandoned  as  im- 
practicable, enterprises  in  which  gal- 
lantry grasped  peril  by  the  beard,  and 
each,  in  turn,  productive  of  long  long 
absences  from  the  old  sycamore  by  the 
well,  (by  which  alone,  madam,  I  can 
measure  your  solitary  melancholy),  con- 
stantly occupied  the  attention  of  Sir 
Phoebus.  In  that  space  of  time,  I  ga- 
thered intelligence  enough  to  learn  that 
if  adversity  drives  good  company  from 
the  gate,  she  also  compels  us  to  associate 
with  those  whom  in  better  times  we 
should  have  spurned.  In  short,  I  be- 
came convinced  that  the  uncontrollable 
and  almost  despairing  anxiety  of  the 
loyalists  for  the  king's  restoration,  had 
rendered  them  unscrupulous,  far  too  un- 
scrupulous^ as  to  the  instruments  they 
employed  for  so  desirable  a  consumma- 
tion. I  discovered  that  outlaws,  rob- 
bers, ay  and  men  who,  in  private  brawl, 
had  shed  blood  like  water,  became  allies 
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if  not  associates  with  the  gallant  company 
of  devoted  cavaliers,  who  submitted 
without  repining  to  every  hardship  and 
privation  in  the  cause  of  their  sovereign, 
<  and  who,  as  they  entirely  overlooked 
themselves  in  their  zeal,  could  not  be 
supposed  to  entertain  very  scrupulous 
notions  as  to  other  people  who  might 
stand  in  its  way.  And,  I  pray  you  be- 
lieve me,  madam,  when  I  protest  that,  to 
detach  Sir  Phoebus  Umfraville  from 
such  dangerous  and  unprincipled  asso- 
ciates, was  one  motive  which  made  me 
at  last  consent  to  elope  with  him  from 
Templesham." 

"  And  whither,"  said  Lady  Jane  with 
a  deep  sigh,  "whither  would  you  have 
fled?" 

"  Alas  !  I  know  not,  I  never  thought 
of  that ! — I  was  wrought  almost  to  des- 
peration by  my  father,  whose  cruelty 
went  so  far,  that,  one  night,  in  his 
stormy  moods,  he  threatened  to  compel 
me  to  become  Hector's  wife  ; — and — " 

"  What  then  ?" 

"  Why  then  heaven,  awful  in  its  mercy 
interfered,  and  by  its  gracious  afflictions 
taught  me  wiser  and  better  things. 
That  very  night,  lady  !  on  which  I  was 
to  have  fled  from  my  cruel  earthly  parent, 
my  Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  smote 
me.  I  was  attacked  by  small-pox  of 
the  most  malignant  nature,  and  rose 
from  a  bed  of  protracted  suffering,  the 
metamorphosed  wretch  you  see  me 
now  !" 

"  My  poor,  poor  child  !" 

"  And  do  you  compassionate  me  ?  oh 
yes,  I  see  you  do ; — but  I  trust  lady  you 
shall  7-espect  me  too.  Phoebus  hath  never 
seen  me  since.  In  the  first  glance  my 
father  cast  upon  my  blotted  features, 
when  I  quitted  my  sick  chamber,  I  i)e- 
held,  too  plainly,  a  faithful  reflex  of  the 
horror  and  disgust  with  which  my  mise- 
rable image  in  the  mirror  inspired  myself. 

"  Hector  I  saw  but  once,  and  do  not 
think  he  recognised  me.  All  this  was 
terrible  ;  but  nothing  in  my  estimation, 
to  the  dread  I  experienced  of  encounter- 
ing Pho-'bus  in  my  horribly  altered  state. 
This,  combined  witli  my  anxiety  to  de- 
tach him  from  his  present  dangerous 
allies,  decided  me  to  attempt  the  enter- 
prise I  have  with  such  difficulty  accom- 
plished. 

"  I  fled  from  Templesham  with  but 
slender  scrip  for  the  way ;  Dunstanburgh, 
as  being  your  residence  madam,  was  my 
goal ;  to  me  Sir  Phcvbiis  was,  I  felt,  lost 
forever;  but  I  thought  he  might  still 
be  preserved  to  his  noble  mother  and 
to  himself.      Oh  I   if  he  should  be  so  re- 


stored, I  shall  yet  live  happy,  and  depart 
in  peace.  My  sufferings  will  prove  my 
consolation,  and  I  shall  look  back  upon 
my  pilgrimage  hither  as  the  one  green 
spot  in  the  wilderness  of  my  life." 

Mellicent  concluded  her  strange  story, 
and  Lady  Jane  sate  for  some  time,  ab- 
sorbed in  a  reverie  of  perplexity  and 
anguish  which,  for  the  time,  prevented 
not  only  all  power  of  words,  but  all  ar- 
rangement of  thoughts. 

At  length,  raising  her  throbbing  tem- 
ples from  her  hand,  and  pushing  back 
lier  hood  with  a  hasty  and  almost  frantic 
gesture,  very  different  from  her  general 
composure,  she  turned  her  agitated  coun- 
tenance on  Mellicent  and  said  : 

"Maiden,  you  have  said  enough  to 
brim  my  cup  of  woe  to  overflowing  ;  but 
if  there  be  a  drop  of  earthly  consolation 
in  the  bitter  draught,  it  is  that  I  have 
before  me  such  a  pattern,  how  to  endure 
and  how  to  act,  as  thou  art !  Come  to 
my  widowed,  my  twice  widowed  heart ! — 
and  hear  me  bless  heaven  that,  direful 
as  our  fortunes  are,  they  may  yet  be  re- 
stored by  thy  virtue  and  heroism." 

And,  while  tears  streamed  in  torrents 
down  the  noble  lady's  pale  thin  cheeks, 
she  pressed  Mellicent  to  her  lieart,  with 
an  agony  of  fondness,  that  called  forth  a 
correspondent  emotion  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  stranger. 

When  they  became  more  composed 
— "  There  is  a  counterpart — a  most 
terrible  counterpart  to  your  story  which 
I  must  unfold;  but  you  cannot  hear  it 
today  ;  let  four  and  twenty  hours  inter- 
vene, and  I  will  communicate  to  you  the 
substance  of  what  my  poor  lad,  mis- 
guided even  in  his  loyalty,  told  me  last 
night ;  then  be  it  yours  to  frame  our 
measures,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  to 
execute  them  "  *  *  * 

Years,  and  excess,  and  the  absorbing, 
domineering  influence  of  a  master  pas- 
sion, had  so  far  combined  to  brutalize 
Guy  Boisragon's  faculties,  that  the  sud- 
den and  painful  flight  of  his  daughter 
produced  very  little  efitjct  upon  him, 
and  tiuit  only  temporary  :  he  soon  re- 
tiMiied  to  the  unutterable,  and  imintel- 
ligible  delights  of  a  miser's  idolatry, 
whose  god  is  gold.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  Ilector  the  Indian.  His  anxiety 
and  misery  seemed  to  increase  as  day 
after  day  elapsed  without  any  tidings  of 
the  fugitive.  Of  course  his  station 
about  his  master,  prevented  his  inqui- 
ries being  very  extensive,  and  almost 
precluded  his  making  any  personal 
search  ;  but  he  had  another  motive  for 
being   almost    quiescent  in    the   matter, 
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and  that  was  his  dread  lest  Plioebus  U:ri- 
fraville  should  gain  any  insight  into  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  Phoebus  had  learnt 
Mellicent's  illness,  and  had  never  ceased 
haunting  the  neighbourhood  of  Temple- 
sham  until  assured  that  the  crisis  of  her 
disorder  had  been  favourable.  It  was 
shortly  after  Mellicent's  flight,  and 
while  Phoebus  believed  her  to  be  still  a 
captive  in  her  sick  chamber,  that  he  took 
his  last  departure  to  Dunstanburg,  where 
the  interview  to  which  we  have  just  al- 
luded took  place  between  him  and  Lady 
Jane. 


EVENING. 

(For  the  Parterre]. 

How  solemnly  the  weary  sun. 

Far  in  the  glowing  west. 
Hath  wrapp'd  himself  in  golden  clouds, 

And  left  the  world  to  rest. 

How  silently  sweet  Evening's  shade 

Hath  fall'n  o'er  hill  and  dell- 
Dew-drops    their    lurking    homes   have 
sought 
Within  each  flow'ret's  bell. 

To  her  fond  and  gentle  bosom 
Earth  calls  her  children  home; 

Man's  busy  hum  hath  pass'd  away, 
The  bird  has  ceased  to  roam. 

And  e'en  the  noisy  prying  gale 

Of  the  day  has  fled  away, 
And  gentle  zephyrs  now  glide  past 

In  the  evening's  placid  ray. 

And  joyfully,  yet  wearily, 

The  waves  leap  on  the  shore, 

Where  gentle  echoes  sit  to  hear 
Them  tell  their  wanderings  o'er. 

Thus  beauteously  and  tranquilly 

Hath  faded  Day's  array, 
And  Night,  like  sleep,  comes  stealing  on 

Her  dark  mysterious  way. 

And  oh  may  I,  when  life's  faint  beam 
The  shades  of  death  surround, 

Thus  calmly  view  its  parting  beam. 
The  world's  slow  fading  sound. 

And  as  the  beauteous  sun  went  down, 

All  smiles,  into  the  sea. 
May  I  thus  leave  the  busy  world — 

Thus  seek  eternity. 

Carolus. 


NOTES   OF  A  READER. 

RAUMKR's  opinion  of  ENGLISH  MANNERS, 
&C. 

S — 's  caution,  '  That  one  must  go  every- 
where in  a  carriage,  or  one  passes  for 
nobody,'  is  either  an  old  fable,  or  an  an- 
tiquated truth.  Judging  by  the  descrip- 
tions  and  the  warnings  that  one  often 
hears  in  Germany,  or  receives  on  the 
road,  one  must  needs  believe  that  most 
Englishmen  are  fools  themselves,  or  take 
foreigners  to  be  so.  This  is  mere  absurd 
talk.  They  are,  in  all  respects,  as  rea- 
sonable as  other  reasonable  men  in 
Europe  ;  and  whatever  their  peculiari- 
ties or  their  prejudices  on  this  point  may 
be,  they  do  not  manifest  them.  So,  too, 
in  their  dress ;  there  is  nothing  at  all 
remarkable ;  and  even  the  great  talk 
about  their  extravagant  supply  of  clean 
linen  is  groundless.  I  see  what  I  have 
seen  everywhere  else,  all  possible  grada- 
tions of  fine  and  coarse  linen;  and,  in- 
deed, the  frequent  use  of  cotton  would 
greatly  shock  our  female  critics.  The 
French  and  Germans  are  not  a  whit 
worse  provided  with  clean  linen ;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  in  London  clean 
linen  is  soon  dirty,  and  therefore  must 
be  very  frequently  changed.  For  the 
same  reason  hands  and  face  must  be 
oftener  washed  than  elsewhere.  If  I  go 
out  clean,  and  return  in  an  hour,  I  am 
certain  to  see  a  dozen  black  spots  on  my 
face. 

Just  as  absurd  are  the  cautions  one  re- 
ceives, as  if  one  were  in  danger  of  being, 
if  not  maltreated,  at  least  insulted  and 
laughed  at  in  the  streets.  I  have  pur- 
posely asked  information  of  all  kinds  of 
people  of  every  class,  from  the  most  ele- 
gant looking  down  to  coalheavers  and 
errand-boys ;  and,  in  every  instance,  it 
was  given  with  a  readiness,  fullness,  and 
accuracy,  such  as  it  is  difficult  for  a  for- 
eigner to  find  in  any  other  country. 
Some  even  accompanied  me,  without  ask- 
ing for,  or  thinking  of  any  pecuniary 
reward  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  a  man 
who  had  told  me  left,  by  mistake,  instead 
of  right,  ran  after  me  to  correct  his  error. 

The  grand  question  of  using  or  not 
using  a  carriage  thus  falls  entirely  to  the 
ground.  In  the  first  place,  the  incessant 
noise  of  carriages  of  all  sorts  renders  it 
impossible  that  the  people  you  go  to  see 
should  know  how  their  visitors  come. 
And  am  I  to  imagine  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Hol- 
land, are  persons  likely  to  take  me  for  a 
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rich  man,  because  I  am  jolted  to  their 
doors  in  a  hackney-coach,  or  to  think  me 
the  worse  company  because  I  come  on 
foot  ?  And  so  I  do  here  as  I  do  else- 
where :  if  the  distance  is  not  too  great, 
and  the  weather  is  good,  I  walk ;  if  I 
lose  too  much  time  in  walking,  or  the 
weather  is  bad,  I  ride. 

PARTRIDGE    FIGHTING    AT    KOORDISTAN. 

After  a  round  of  coffee,  (says  the  late 
Mr.  Rich),  and  pipes  had  passed,  the 
approach  of  the  army,  as  the  old  gentle- 
man called  it,  was  announced  by  a  pro- 
digious cackling  and  crowing  of  the 
partridges,  which  was  audible  for  a  great 
distance  off;  and  soon  a  party  of  stout 
Koords  appeared,  bearing  on  their  shoul- 
ders thirty-two  cages,  each  containing  a 
cock  partridge.  The  collective  and  inces- 
sant cackling  or  crowing  of  this  party 
caused  a  strange  noise,  something  like 
the  ticking  of  a  thousand  immense 
watches :  they  were  not  silent  an  in- 
stant, except  when  figliting.  A  number 
of  lads  of  the  fancy  followed,  all  eager- 
ness for  the  sight ;  and  more  would  have 
rushed  in,  if,  to  spare  the  clubbing  and 
cudgelling,  by  tvhich  alone  they  could 
be  kept  back,  I  had  not  ordered  the  doors 
to  be  closed. 

The  cages  were  placed  round  so  as 
to  form  a  ring,  behind  which  the  specta-- 
tors  stood;  the  old  Masraf,  his  sons,  and 
myself,  closing  the  circle  on  the  side  of 
the  tent.  The  scene  would  have  suited 
the  pencil  admirably  ;  but  as  it  would  be 
out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to  sketch 
on, the  spot,  I  must  see  the  sight  a  few 
times  before  I  can  attempt  to  give  a 
graphic  idea  of  it. 

One  of  the  assistants  now  opened  the 
door  of  a  cage,  and  let  out  a  bird,  who 
whirled  himself  up  in  the  air  as  if  in 
defiance,  and  then  strutted  about  waiting 
for  his  adversary.  Another  partridge 
being  let  loose,  they  fell  to.  The  sight 
was  amusing  and  by  no  means  cruel.  It 
was  highly  entertaining  to  see  the  little 
birds  strut  about  on  tiptoe  in  defiance, 
jump  up,  bite  at  each  other,  play  about 
to  seize  a  favourable  opening,  and  avoid 
letting  their  adversary  take  hold  on  a 
bad  place.  I  observed  the  great  feat 
was  to  get  hold  of  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
"When  a  partridge  succeeded  in  seizing  his 
adversary  in  this  manner,  he  would  hold 
him  like  a  bull-dog,  and  sometimes  lead 
him  two  or  three  limes  round  the  rins. 
Sometimes  a  bird  would  be  frightened 
and  run  away  out  of  the  ring.  The 
battle  was  then  fairly  lost ;  and  tlie  bird 
so  beaten  will  not  feel  disposed  for  fight- 


ing for  two  or  three  months  afterwards 
Every  bird  had  its  own  name  ;  and  their 
wings  were  not  clipped.  They  were  so 
tame  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  hand- 
led without  resistance ;  and  when  a  match 
was  over  the  birds  would  return  to  tlieir 
cages  almost  of  their  own  accord.  They 
never  spurred ;  all  their  attack  was  an 
attempt  to  seize  their  adversary.  The 
Koords  looked  on  with  great  interest; 
but  after  the  novelty  was  over,  it  seemed 
to  me  a  puerile  diversion. 

SWORDSMANSHIP    OF    THE    KOORDS. 

A  roll  of  felt,  forty  folds  thick,  was 
dipped  in  water,  and  suspended  by  a 
string.  Osman  Bey  took  the  first  cut, 
and  at  an  easy  blow  severed  the  roll  in 
two.  Suliman  Bey,  who  by  the  by  is  a 
pleasing  young  man,  followed,  and  did 
the  same.  Azeez  Aga  came  next,  and 
was  equally  successful.  Another  felt 
was  suspended,  but  Osman  Bey  failed ; 
he,  however,  cut  through  to  within  two 
or  three  folds.  Azeez  Aga  and  Suliman 
Bey  also  failed.  Osman  Bey  then  took 
anothrf*  cut ;  but  by  this  time  he  was 
nervous,  and  performed  worse  than 
before.  Azeez  Aga  then  took  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  felt,  extending  and  placing 
it  on  the  ground,  and  cut  it  through 
clean  at  a  blow.  His  brother  Abdurrah- 
man did  the  same.  This  I  thought  a 
greater  feat  than  cutting  through  the 
suspended  felt.  The  Bey  asked  me  if 
this  was  not  better  than  our  system.  I 
told  him  it  would  do  very  well,  pro- 
vided the  adversary  stood  to  be  cut  at 
like  the  roll  of  felt ;  but  I  shewed  him 
how,  if  he  missed  his  cut,  he  was  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  an  opponent,  who  knew 
the  use  of  his  weapon,  according  to  our 
method.  He  seemed  convinced  at  last 
that  there  was  some  truth  in  what  I 
said ;  but  Azeez  Aga  would  not  allow 
it. 


THE    FAIR    AT    TORDESILLAS. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  a 
Spanish  fair,  is  taken  from  Lieutenant 
Slidel's  recent  work  on  Spain  : — 

By  far  the  most  curious  part  of  the 
fair,  was  the  ass- market,  held  by  a  gay 
fraternity  of  gipsies.  There  were  about 
a  dozen  of  these,  for  the  most  part  of 
middle  stature,  beautifully  formed,  with 
very  regular  features  of  an  Asiatic  cast, 
and  having  a  copper  tinge;  their  hands 
were  very  small,  as  of  a  race  long  unac- 
customed to  severe  toil,  with  quantities 
of  silver  rings  strung  on  the  fingers. 
They  had  very  white  and  regular  teeth, 
and  their  black  eyes  were  uncommonly 
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large,  round-orbed,  projecting,  and  ex- 
pressive ;  habitually  languid  and  melan- 
choly in  moments  of  restlessness,  they 
kindled  into  wonderful  brightness  when 
engaged  in  commending  their  asses,  or  in 
bartering  with  a  purchaser.  Their  jet- 
black  hair  hung  in  long  curls  down  their 
back,  and  they  were  nearly  all  dressed  in 
velvet,  as  Andalusian  majos,  with  quan- 
tities of  buttons  made  from  pesetas  and 
half-pesetas  covering  their  jackets  and 
breeches,  as  many  as  three  or  four  hang- 
ing frequently  from  the  same  oilet-hole. 
Some  of  them  wore  the  Andalusian  leggin 
and  shoe  of  brown  leather,  others  the 
footless  stocking  and  sandal  of  Valencia; 
in  general  their  dress,  which  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  country  they  were 
then  in,  seemed  calculated  to  unite  ease 
of  movement  and  freedom  from  embar- 
'.assment  to  jauntiness  of  effect.  All  of 
them  had  a  profusion  of  trinkets  and 
amulets,  intended  to  testify  their  devotion 
to  that  religion  which,  according  to  the 
popular  belief,  they  were  suspected  of 
doubting,  and  one  of  them  displayed  his 
excessive  zeal  in  wearing  conspicuously 
from  his  neck  a  silver  case,  twice  the  size 
of  a  dollar,  containing  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  holding  the  infant  Saviour 
in  her  arms. 

Four  or  five  females  accompanied  this 
party,  and  came  and  went  from  the 
square  and  back,  with  baskets  and  other 
trifles,  as  if  engaged  at  the  separate 
branch  of  trade.  They  had  beautiful 
oval  faces,  with  fine  eyes  and  teeth,  and 
rich  olive  complexions.  Their  costume 
was  difierent  from  any  other  I  had  seen 
in  Spain,  its  greatest  peculiarity  consisting 
in  a  coarse  outer  petticoat,  which  was 
drawn  over  the  head  at  pleasure,  instead 
of  the  mantilla,  and  which  reminded  me 
of  the  manta  of  Peru,  concealing  the 
whole  of  the  face,  except  only  a  single 

I  was  greatly  amused  in  observing  the 
ingenious  mode  in  which  they  kept  their 
beasts  together  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
crowd  and  so  much  confusion,  or  sepa- 
rated them  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
sale.  They  were  strung  at  the  side  of 
the  parapet  wall,  overlooking  the  river, 
with  their  heads  towards  it  and  pressing 
against  it,  as  if  anxious  to  push  it  over, 
but  in  reality  out  of  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
frequent  showers  of  blows  which  were 
distributed  from  time  to  time,  without 
motive  or  warning,  on  their  unoffending 
hinder  parts,  and  to  withdraw  them  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  direction  whence 
they  were  inflicted.  As  they  were  very 
much  crowded  together,  there  was  quite 


scuffling  work  for  an  ass  to  get  in  when 
brought  back  from  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  trade,  or  when  newly  bought,  for  these 
fellows,  in  the  true  spirit  of  barter,  were 
equally  ready  to  buy  or  sell.  The  gipsy's 
staff,  distributing  blows  on  the  rumps  of 
two  adjoining  beasts,  would  throw  open 
between  them  a  slight  aperture,  into 
which  the  nose  of  the  intruding  ass  would 
be  made  to  enter,  when  a  plentiful  en- 
couragement of  blows  would  force  him 
in,  like  a  wedge  into  a  riven  tree.  The 
mode  of  extracting  an  ass  was  equally 
ingenious,  and,  if  any  thing,  more  singu- 
lar ;  continually  pressing  their  heads 
against  the  wall  with  all  their  energy,  it 
would  have  required  immense  strength, 
with  the  chance  of  pulling  off  the  tail  if 
it  were  not  a  strong  one,  to  drag  them 
forcibly  out ;  a  gipsy,  taking  the  tail  of 
the  required  animal  in  one  hand,  would 
stretch  his  staff  forward  so  as  to  tap  him 
on  the  nose,  and,  thus  encouraged,  gently 
draw  him  out.  *  *  * 

I  might  long  have  continued  to  watch 
the  movement  of  these  strange  beings, 
had  I  not  been  just  then  attracted  by  the 
passing  chant  of  a  religious  procession. 
It  consisted  of  apparently  all  the  children 
of  Tordesillas,  preceded  by  a  friar  of  some 
mendicant  order,  who  bore  high  before 
him  an  ebony  cross,  having  a  little  silver 
image  of  the  Saviour ;  a  second  friar, 
bearing  a  mace,  closed  the  procession. 
As  the  holy  man  swept  by,  the  traffic  was 
arrested,  the  worldly  baseness  of  each 
forgotten,  as  all  gipsies,  as  well  as  "  old 
Christians,"  kneeled  before  the  sacred 
symbol  of  their  faith;  when,  however, 
the  friar,  closing  the  procession,  disap- 
peared, the  by-standers  regained  their 
feet,  and  the  business  of  bargaining  was 
renewed. 

Joining  the  train  of  the  procession,  it 
led  me  into  the  antique  square  of  Tor- 
desillas, which  was  of  very  peculiar 
appearance,  being  inclosed  by  a  collection 
of  rickety  old  houses,  whose  fronts  were 
sustained  by  beams  resting  on  stone 
columns,  behind  which  was  a  covered 
footway.  The  fronts  of  these  houses 
were  formed  entirely  of  wooden  panel- 
work,  removeable  at  pleasure,  so  as  to 
throw  the  whole  interior  open  for  the 
arrangement  of  spectators,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  bull-fight,  auto,  or  other  grand 
religipus  celebration.  The  only  places 
now  open,  however,  corresponded  to  the 
windows  with  their  customary  balconies. 

The  procession  now  passed  into  the 
square,  already  crowded  with  the  buyers 
and  sellers  of  ail  those  odd  wares  and 
quaint  commodities  which  testify  to  the 
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ill-digested  and  immature  civilization  of 
Spain,  the  venders  being  planted,  as 
usual,  upon  the  ground,  with  their  mer- 
chandize scattered  about  them.  Here 
were  earthern  pipkins,  leathern  bottles, 
sedge  ropes,  wooden  spoons  and  forks, 
primitive  knives,  locks  and  keys  of  the 
rudest  and  simplest  forms,  and  iron 
lamps  to  hang  upon  a  nail,  the  back  of  a 
chair,  or  the  side  of  a  table,  with  the  oil 
and  wick  equally  exposed  to  view ;  piles 
of  greasy  fish  were  bestowed  in  huge 
platters,  to  sooth  the  craving  stomachs  of 
the  keepers  of  Lent;  flitches  of  bacon 
lay  temptingly  provided  for  those  who,  in 
return  for  the  commodities  they  had 
brought  to  market,  would  carry  home  a 
condiment  to  season  their  pucheros,  while 
antique  scales  stood  erected  on  gallowses 
beside  them,  to  shew  the  vender's  willing- 
ness to  mete  out  just  weight ;  there  were, 
moreover,  heaps  of  apples,  oranges,  and 
garbanzos,  strings  of  peppers,  and  bunches 
of  savoury  garlic,  with  an  oil  and  saiFron- 
fed  old  woman  intrenched  behind  each, 
while  her  lord  and  master,  claiming  the 
privileges  of  his  sex,  looked  on  protect- 
ingly,  or  strolled  aside  in  search  of  gossip 
or  amusement. 

Suddenly  as  the  procession  swept  by, 
the  hum  of  business  ceased,  and  the 
countenance  burning  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  bargain-making,  lost  its  excited  ex- 
pression ;  an  old  villager  near  me,  dressed 
in  breeches,  leggins,  an  ample  jacket, 
that  spread  over  his  hips,  and  a  brown 
montera  cap,  which  he  drew  with  comic 
effect  over  the  back  of  his  head,  so  as  to 
cover  his  ears,  and  leave  exposed  the 
whole  of  his  embrowned  forehead  and 
cunning  physiognomy,  who  was  just  in 
the  act  of  cheapening  an  earthen  jug, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
seller  was  a  little  cracked,  and  had  not  a 
very  catholic  sound,  put  down  his  pur- 
chase ;  while  a  neighbour  vender  of 
wooden  spoons,  who  gave  no  other 
notice  of  his  profession  and  readiness  to 
sell  than  by  rattling  his  wares  skilfully 
against  each  other,  ceased  his  clatter. 
All  now  fell  upon  their  knees  and  crossed 
themselves,  as  they  muttered  a  prayer, 
and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was 
suddenly  changed  from  a  scene  of  excited 
barter  to  the  calm  solemnity  of  devo- 
tion. »  •  * 

The  prayer  being  over,  the  men  re- 
covered their  feet  and  stood  erect,  while 
the  women  dropped  backwards  on  the 
ground,  or  on  their  mats  and  heaps  of 
corn,  seating  themselves  with  their  feet 
under  them,  or  in  the  eastern  attitude. 
Near  by  nic  stood  the  same  quaintly- 
dressed  old  fellow  whom  the   procession 


had  found  cheapening  the  earthern  pip- 
kin ;  from  him  I  now  learned  some 
interesting  particulars  concerning  the 
friar,  who,  it  seemed,  had  just  come  from 
serving  the  king,  having  been  a  soldier 
only  four  months  before.  "  Es  muy 
valienle ! "  said  he,  the  qualification  of 
courage  being  applied  to  his  preaching 
powers,  just  as  to  the  capacity  to  journey 
fast  and  far  in  the  case  of  a  mule,  doubt- 
less from  the  paramount  veneration  in 
which  courage  is  held  in  the  land,  and 
the  belief  that  a  man  who  is  good  to 
fight,  is  good  for  anything.  The  young 
man  had  been  a  student,  of  course,  before 
choice  or  the  conscription  had  made  him 
a  soldier. 

At  length  he  commenced  his  sermon, 
with  a  fervent  and  eloquent  exordium, 
calling  upon  all  who  heard  him  to  repent; 
and  having  thus  preluded,  he  made  the 
customary  proposition  to  solicit  divine 
aid  to  enlighten  their  meditations;  and 
that  their  petition  might  be  the  more 
efficacious,  they  should  proffer  it  through 
the  intercession  of  the  most  blessed 
Virgin.  *  •  * 

I  must  confess,  that  when  the  friar 
had  finished  his  description,  I  was  almost 
as  much  in  love  with  Mary  Magdalen  as 
he  seemed  to  be  himself  without  know- 
ing it.  And  thus  he  continued  to  preach 
on  for  an  hour,  animated,  in  earnest, 
and  enkindling  all  who  heard  him  with 
something  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  His 
sermon  concluded  as  it  began,  with  a 
prayer  in  Latin,  after  which  he  descended 
to  the  ground  ;  the  procession  of  chil- 
dren, with  its  chant,  its  bell,  and  its 
warning  to  repentance,  resumed  its  pro- 
gress, going  back  from  the  square  by  the 
way  it  had  come. 

The  congregation  broke  up  with  many 
remarks  of  approbation  bestowed  upon 
the  friar.  "  That  is  what  you  may  call 
preaching,"  said  an  ancient  dame.  "  If 
our  curate  were  to  preach  that  way," 
rejoined  another,  "  by  my  faith  we  should 
have  a  better  chance  of  getting  to  heaven. 
What  a  good  lady  Mary  Magdalen  was  ! 
Well,  if  one  does  get  a  little  out  of  the 
way  when  one's  blood  is  young — which 
thank  God  !  I  never  did — vvhy,  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  repent, 
and  set  about  making  one's  soul  ;  one  is 
not  to  be  damned  on  that  account." 
"A  comfortable  thought,"  looked,  rather 
than  said,  a  young  woman  with  a  mellow 
brown  cheek,  and  a  languishing  eye,  who 
just  then  turned  to  go  home,  opening 
and  shutting  her  fan  gracefully,  and 
moving  with  something  approaching  to 
a  ?nc7ico  Andaluz,  as  she  locked  inviting- 
ly over  her  shoulder. 
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NOTICE  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

berenger's  "helps  and  hints." 

The  title  of  this  work  is  "  Helps  and 
Hints  how  to  Protect  Life  and  Pro- 
perty," by  Lieutenant- Colonel  the  Baron 
de  Berenger,  a  Prussian  nobleman  in 
the  British  service.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  author's  son,  and 
is  a  kind  of  manual  for  young  men, 
touching  upon  everything  in  a  tone,  and 
manner  quite  unique.  Field  -  sports, 
duelling,  pistol  and  rifle-shooting,  driv- 
ing, the  various  modes  of  self-defence, 
the  choice  and  management  of  horses 
and  sporting-dogs,  are  the  staple,  hujusce 
farrago  libelli,  and  a  singular  melange  the 
gallant  colonel  has  provided  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  his  son,  and  other  young  gen- 
tlemen about  to  launch  their  unballasted 
barks  upon  the  ocean  of  life.  Beside 
sporting  advices,  and  cautions  against 
land-pirates  of  every  description,  there 
are  many  capital,  humorous,  and  cha- 
racteristic anecdotes;  much  of  the  sort 
of  knowledge  of  life,  and  the  results  of 
experience  which  a  shrewd  man  would 
be  sure  to  collect  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  various  classes  of  society.  His 
counsel  his  always  sensible,  right-hearted 
and  right-minded.  The  following  piece 
of  advice  is  inestimable,  and  if  observed 
by  gay  young  men,  coming,  as  it  does, 
from  one  who  knows  the  world  well, 
would  save  them  from  much  of  the 
misery  and  anxiety  usually  resulting 
from  an  injudicious  dehut  on  the  world's 
theatre:  "  Live  within  your  income. 
Shun  credit  as  you  would  the  fascina- 
tions of  a  poisonous  reptile.  Order  only 
what  you  can  pay  for  immedialely."  We 
shall  proceed  to  shew  of  what  metal  this 
book  is  composed,  by  selecting  some 
prominent  features. 


HORSES,    THEIR    TEMPERS    AND    MANNERS. 

What  has  secured  to  the  dog  the  repu- 
tation of  being  more  affectionate,  more 
intelligent,  and  more  faithful  than  the 
horse?  It  is  that  the  amiable  bias  is 
not  cultivated,  which  is  really  to  be 
found  in  the  temper  of  the  horse.  Even 
the  exquisite  will  deign  to  hold  a  fa- 
miliar and  encouraging  intercourse,  nay 
conversation,  with  his  dog.  Not  so  with 
the  poor  horse.  Except  when  being 
cleaned  or  fed,  it  stands  for  hours  un- 
noticed, in  dull  solitude  ;  at  least,  so  far 
as  man  is  concerned.  Only  familiarize 
with,  and  pet  him,  as  much  as  you  do 
the  dog  ;  and  his  best  endeavours,  at 
least,   to   rival  canine  affection,    intelli- 


gence, and  fidelity,  will  soon  be  placed 
beyond  all  doubt ;  but  this  cannot  be 
effected  speedily,  unless  you  commence 
with  your  pupil  while  he  is  yet  a  foal ; 
therefore  do  not  doubt  success,  though  a 
horse  which  all  his  life  has  been  treated 
in  the  common  way  should  appear 
doubtful  of  your  intention,  or  as  if  sur- 
prised at  your  fondlings.  You  must 
have  observed,  that  all  our  horses  (his 
own  horses  at  the  Stadium),  although 
purchased  at  a  mature  age,  eagerly  ex- 
pect my  entering  their  stalls — whenever 
they  hear  my  voice  in  the  stable,  looking 
impatient,  neighing  to  my  call,  and 
continuing  restless,  till  noticed  by  me ; 
and  that,  if  I  am  called  away  before  I 
have  gone  my  rounds  to  each  in  turn, 
those  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  neglect 
display  disappointment  and  even  grief. 
Nay,  that  some — the  stallion  in  parti- 
cular-will shew  little  airs  of  resentment, 
for  having  been  slighted,  the  next  time  I 
attempt  to  caress  him.  A  good  horse- 
man should  have  a  quick  eye  for  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  his  horse.  The 
observation  of  a  horse's  countenance 
especially,  ought  to  be  particularly  at- 
tended to  ;  and  it  is  not  sufficiently 
practised.  Your  attention  to  this  will 
save  you  from  many  bites  and  kicks  ;  the 
intention  of  inflicting  either  being  al- 
ways visible  in  a  change  of  expression  in 
the  features  of  even  a  strange  horse.  I 
maintain  that  a  horse's  countenance  has 
more  expression  than  even  that  of  a  dog 
— (and  that  is  saying  much) — I  mean 
when  you  and  your  horse  have  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  each  other; 
then  you  will  see  your  horse's  face  smile, 
and  the  eye  particularly. 

DUELLING. 

The  letter  on  duelling  is  quite  what 
it  should  be  ;  but,  if  men  will  engage  in 
such  sanguinary  and  insensate  brutality, 
good  advice  is  tendered  for  the  conduct 
of  the  "  affair  of  honour,"  especially  to 
seconds.  "  If  seconds,"  it  has  been  said, 
"  were  as  averse  to  duelling  as  their 
principals,  there  would  be  very  little 
bloodshed."  Colonel  de  Berenger  gives 
excellent  hints  for  quelling  the  courage 
of  a  blustering  second,  vociferous  about 
"honour,"  and  "blood,"  and  "  one  of 
the  parties  must  fall."  "  In  such  a  case," 
he  remarks,  "  if  you  are  a  second,  and 
find  that  all  your  mild  appeals  to  another's 
second  fail,  you  have  but  to  observe  to 
the  sanguinary  one,  that,  by  first  shew- 
ing, by  an  exchange  of  fire  between  the 
seconds,  what  tlie  principals  are  to  do,  a 
reconciliation  may  be  effected ;   and  on 
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your  inviting  him  to  such  a  course,  calm- 
ly and  devoid  of  all  menace  or  bluster, 
you  may  find,  as  I  have  done,  when  so 
opposed,  that,  to  use  a  flash  phrase,   it  is 

'  no  go,  and  that  an  accommodating  spirit, 
and  a  desire  to  promote   reconciliation, 

k  is  just  as  acceptable  all  at  once  to  your 
brother  second,  as  death  to  one  or  the 
other  was  his  hobby  before." 

PICKPOCKETS,    AND  URBAN  AND  SUBURBAN 
TACTICS. 

"  Never,''  saith  the  experienced  baron, 
"  walk  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets. 
If  you  do,  the  thieves  will  take  you  for 
a  flat :  that  is,  a  weak-minded  person, 
and  likely  to  be  operated  upon  success- 
fully." Let  there  be  nothing  absurd  in 
your  dress,  for  by  the  outward,  pick- 
pockets judge  the  inward  man.  On  one 
occasion,  the  colonel  himself,  when  look- 
ing into  the  window  of  a  print-shop,  felt 
a  tug,  "  and  nimbly  catching  a  young 
man's  hand  in  my  pocket,  I  forcibly  re- 
tained it  there,  he  begging  all  the  while 
to  be  forgiven,  and  in  very  strenuous  but 
submissive  terms.  Foolishly,  being 
rather  what  is  called  upon  good  terms 
with  myself,  I  somewhat  pompously  de- 
manded to  know  what  he  could  possibly 
see  in  my  face  to  warrant  his  hopes  of 
taking  advantage  of  my  folly.  Hesi- 
tating a  little,  he  replied,  '  If  you  will 
but  forgive  me,  sir,  I  will  candidly  tell 
you,  and  it  may  save  you  loss  hereafter. 
Why,  as  to  your  face,  sir,  it  is  well 
enough,  but  your  wearing  pumps  and 
silk  stockings  on  a  rainy  day,  and  in 
such  muddy  streets,  made  me  make  sure 
of  having  met  in  you  with  a  good  flat.' 
"  Never  pull  out  your  watch  to  satisfy 
any  inquirer.  Tell  him  the  time  by 
guess,"  says  the  benevolent  baron,  "  con- 
tinuing your  walk  all  the  while." 

Never  sufTer  any  man  to  come  in  close 
contact  with  you,  whether  he  be  walking 
before  or  behind ;  if  he  hang  on  your 
steps,  cross  over — and  if  he  do  the  same, 
outwalk  him  if  you  can.  If  you  hear 
his  step  too  close  on  you,  face  about,  and 
make  a  sudden  halt,  "  as  if  to  examine 
something,  yet  looking  at  him  firmly  as 
he  comes  on  towards  you,  thus  to  make 
him  pass  you;  but  doing  all  this  with- 
out any  flurry  or  menace."  If  he  has 
not  screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking- 
place,  he  will  probably  wish  you  good- 
night, and  pass  on.  Be  in  no  haste  to 
follow  him — but  step  into  the  first  public, 
and  take  a  cheerer.  ''But,"  continues 
the  bold  baron,  "  if  a  fellow  on  the  high- 
way hangs  down  his  head  as  if  to  baulk 
your  scrutiny ,  and  still  continues  about 


you,  prepare  yourself  instantly  to  make 
the  most  desperate  resistance ;  for  he  not 
only  has  determined  on  attacking  you, 
but  he  will  conclude  his  robbery  with 
maltreatment — perhaps  as  long  as  symp- 
toms of  life  appear,  for  fear  you  should 
swear  to  his  person."  It  is  often,  there- 
fore, a  point  not  merely  of  delicacy,  but 
of  difficulty  and  danger,  to  look  a  fellow 
on  the  highway  in  the  face,  on  either  a 
cloudy  or  clear  night.  If  you  do  not, 
you  cannot  tell  whether  he  intends  to 
murder  you  or  not,  and  if  you  do,  he  is 
sure  to  murder  you  if  he  can ;  for  he 
cannot  fail  to  remark  that  you  are  study- 
ing his  phiz,  that  you  may  with  a  safe 
conscience  swear  to  his  person  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  Wherefore  the  considerate 
baron  counselleth  "any  timid  or  feeble 
person  to  refrain  from  scrutinizing  the 
features  of  robbers." 

On  an  emergency,  there  are  worse 
weapons  than  an  umbrella.  We  never 
carry  one  now,  and  when  we  used  to  do 
so,  do  not  remember  having  ever  un- 
furled it  in  a  shower.  We  used  to 
whack  with  it  the  shoulders  of  raffs,  as 
with  the  flat  of  a  sabre,  till  they  knew 
not  whether  to  laugh  or  cry — whether 
we  were  in  jest  or  earnest.  Only  in  ex- 
tremities we  gave  point.  But  we  dofT 
our  bonnets  to  the  baron,  and  cheerfully 
acknowledge  his  superior  skill  and  more 
original  genius  with  the  umbrella.  "  It 
may  be  opened  quickly  to  serve  as  a 
shield  to  hide  your  pulling  a  pistol  out 
of  your  pocket,  (taking  care  how  you 
cock  it  safely  with  one  hand),  thereupon 
to  shoot  a  robber,  either  through  or 
under  it — taking  great  care  to  hit  him.  I 
found  it  a  valuable  weapon,  although  by 
mere  chance ;  for,  walking  along  in  the 
rain,  a  large  mad  dog,  pursued  by  men, 
suddenly  turned  upon  me,  out  of  a  street 
which  I  had  just  approached  ;  by  in- 
stinct more  than  judgment,  I  gave  point 
at  him  severely,  opened  as  the  umbrella 
was,  which,  screening  me  at  the  same 
time,  zvas  an  article  from  which  he  did  not 
expect  thrusts,  but  which,  although  made 
at  guess,  for  I  could  not  see  him,  turned 
him  over  and  over,  and  before  he  could 
recover  himself,  his  pursuers  had  come 
up  immediately  to  despatch  him ;  the 
whole  being  the  work  of  even  a  few 
seconds ;  but  for  the  umbrella  the  hor- 
rors of  hydrophobia  might  have  fallen  to 
my  lot." 

Umbrellas  are  usually  carried  in  wet 
weather,  and  dogs  usually  run  mad,  if 
ever,  in  dry.  So  perhaps  the  safest  plan 
is  to  carry  an  umbrella  all  the  year 
through — like  Wellington.    Speaking  of 
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dogs,  we  find  on  page  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  some  useful  advice  how  to  treat 
them  when  they  are  unreasonable — the 
"most  efficacious  mode"  is  quite  a  pic- 
ture. "Dogs  attacking  you  should  be 
hit  with  a  stick  over  tlie  fore-legs,  or 
over  the  nose  or  ear.  The  first  applica- 
tion, however,  is  not  only  more  easily 
executed,  but  also  more  distressing  even 
to  a  bull-dog."  There  is  another  mode, 
which,  with  the  omission  or  alteration 
of  a  word  or  two,  looks  feasible,  suppos- 
ing we  had  not  to  deal  witli  a  bull-dog, 
but  a  young  lady  of  our  own  species. 
"  If  you  can  seize  a  dog's  front  paw 
neatly,  and  immediately  squeeze  it 
sharply,  he  cannot  bite  you  till  you  cease 
to  squeeze  it;  therefore,  by  keeping  him 
thus  well  pinched,  you  may  lead  him 
wherever  you  like ;  or  you  may,  with 
the  other  hand,  seize  him  by  the  skin  of 
the  neck,  to  hold  him  thus  without  dan- 
ger, provided  your  strength  is  equal  to 
his  efforts  at  extrication. 

"  Bulls,  cows,  deer,  and  horned  ani- 
mals, generally  charge  with  as  much 
stupidity  as  desperation  ;  you  may  avoid 
or  even  avert  their  horns,  the  first  by  ac- 
tivity and  judgment,  the  second  by  a 
sharp  cut  at  the  tip  of  the  horn,  which, 
owing  to  the  force  applied  to  the  extre- 
mity of  a  lever,  jars  and  hurts  them, 
but  it  requires  great  expertness  and  de- 
cision ;  so  far  you  may  succeed,  but  you 
cannot  resist,  much  less  overcome,  the 
weight  and  impetus  of  their  charge  :  a 
winding  run,  with  many  and  sudden 
turns,  will  serve  you  something;  a  coat, 
a  hat — nay  even  and  particularly  a  red 
handkerchief,  dropped  in  your  flight, 
will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  animal, 
to  give  you  time  to  gain  ground,  while 
it  is  goring  or  smelling  what  you  have 
thrown  before  it ;  but  the  best  way  is, 
to  make  for  a  large  tree,  if  one  is  near, 
in  order  to  stand  closely  before  it,  and 
even  to  irritate  the  animal  to  a  charge, 
thereupon  nimbly  to  slip  on  one  side  and 
behind  the  tree,  which,  receiving  the 
charge,  most  likely  will  fling  the  assail- 
ant down,  with  the  shock  returned  upon 
itself.  I.  have  been  saved  in  a  similar 
way  from  the  fury  of  a  bull,  by  mak- 
ing toward  and  placing  myself  before 
the  wall  of  Bellsize  park,  for  as  the 
bull  dropped  his  head !  and  charged ! 
(for  bear  in  mind  there  is  no  interval 
between  the  indication  and  a  most 
rapid  execution!)  I  made  a  side  leap  of 
six  feet  and  more,  to  scramble  away 
as  fast  as  I  could ;  but  my  fear  was 
quite  unnecessary ;  for,  having  broken 
one  of  his  horns,   and  stunned  himself 


otherwise,  I  left  him  lying  with  his 
tongue  out  and  motionless  ;  whether  he 
recovered,  or  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life 
for  his  unprovoked  malice,  I  had  neither 
curiosity  nor  relish  to  ascertain,  for  he 
had  given  me  a  long  and  distressing  heat 
to  reach  this  wall,  and  which,  by  zigzags 
only,  I  effected ;  for  he  had  more  speed 
than  myself,  although  then  I  was  rather 
a  superior  runner,  but,  by  overshooting 
the  turn  at  each  zig-zag,  he  lost  ground  ; 
had  he  not  been  so  very  fast,  I  might 
have  resorted  to  another  mode,  that  of 
taking  off  my  coat,  and  of  throwing  it 
over  his  horns  :  if  ever  you  do  the  latter, 
you  must  not  expect  to  wear  it  again, 
nor  should  I  advise  its  use  if  you  have 
any  valuables  in  the  pockets.  Some 
recommend  that  you  should  leap  over  the 
bull's  lowered  head  on  to  his  back :  it 
may  do,  if  you  can  make  sure  of  not 
falling  off,  for  slip  off  you  must,  of 
course ;  but,  like  hitting  the  beast  a 
sharp  blow  across  the  forelegs,  it  will 
do,  and  is  an  excellent  application  of 
gymnastics,  provided  you  can  make  sure, 
for  if  you  fail  you  are  lost,  or  you  are  at 
his  mercy  at  any  rate.  It  is  something 
like  lying  down,  although  not  quite  so 
tame,  for  that  answers  sometimes,  that  is 
as  a  dernier  resort,  and  provided  you  lie 
motionless  ;  and  then  you  should  hold 
your  breath,  and  also  keep  your  face 
towards  the  ground.  Make  up  your  mind 
of  being  not  only  well  smelled  over  by  a 
bull  or  ox,  but  also  turned  over  with  the 
horns,  and  trampled  upon,  and,  if  that  is 
all,  you  may  get  up  contented  when  he  is 
out  of  sight,  for  he  may  watch  you  sus- 
piciously and  cunningly;  but  with  a  wild 
boar,  and  certainly  not  with  a  stag,  espe- 
cially a  red  one,  I  should  not  like  to 
experimentalize  in  this  way,  although  I 
have  heard  it  recommended  :  most  of  the 
other  methods  may  be  found  useful  with 
these  animals,  as  well  as  with  oxen  and 
bulls,  but,  like  cows,  most  of  these  keep 
their  eyes  open  when  they  charge,  while 
a  bull  or  an  ox  shuts  them,  an  intimation 
you  ought  not  to  forget ! " 


MISCELLANIES. 

SIR    COLIN    CAMPBELL. 

This  illustrious  officer  owes  his  rise  in 
life  to  the  following  circumstance  : — Six 
weeks  before  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Assaye,  General  Wellesley  took  posses- 
sion of  an  important  fort  named  Ahmed- 
nugger,  by  a  most  gallant  and  daring 
escalade.  In  the  height  of  the  assault, 
he  saw  a  young  officer  in  the  very  act  of 
falling  from  the  lofty  wall.     Naturally 
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judging  that  he  was  either  killed  or 
dreadfully  wounded  he  hastened  towards 
tliu  spot,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing him  comparatively  little  injured,  and 
again  mounting  the  ladder.  The  next 
morning  he  sent  for  him,  and  immedi- 
ately attached  him  to  his  staff;  and  from 
that  hour,  through  all  his  fields  and  for- 
tunes, even  to  the  taking  of  Paris,  con- 
tinued him  in  his  family  and  friendship. 
Tills  young  officer  was  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Knight  Companion  of  the  Bath, 
Major- General,  and  Governor  of  Nova- 
Scotia.  The  duke,  in  speaking  of  him, 
used  to  say  that  he  first  saw  him  in  the  air, 

QUACKERV. 

In  1728,  in  the  time  of  Law,  the  most 
famous  of  first  class  quacks,  another 
named  Villars,  confided  to  some  friends 
that  his  uncle,  who  had  lived  nearly  to 
the  age  of  100,  and  who  was  then  killed 
by  an  accident,  had  left  him  the  secret  of 
a  water  which,  taken,  would  easily  pro- 
long life  to  150  years,  provided  sobriety 
was  attended  to.  When  a  funeral  passed 
he  affected  to  shrug  up  his  shoulders  in 
pity,  exclaiming,  "  Had  the  deceased 
but  drank  my  water,  he  would  not  be 
where  he  is  !"  His  friends,  to  whom  he 
generously  imparted  it,  and  who  attended 
a  little  to  his  regimen,  found  themselves 
well,  and  cried  it  up.  He  then  sold  it 
for  six  francs  the  bottle,  and  the  sale  was 
prodigious.  It  was  the  water  of  the 
Seine  impregnated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  nitre  ;  and  those  who  took  it  and  con- 
fined themselves  to  his  diet,  and,  above 
all,  those  born  with  a  good  constitution, 
in  a  short  time  recovered  perfect  health. 
He  said  to  others,  "  It  is  your  own  fault 
if  you  are  not  perfectly  cured ;  you  are 
intemperate  and  incontinent ;  correct 
yourselves  of  these  two  vices,  and  you 
will  live  1 JO  years  at  least."  Several  did 
so,  and  the  reputation  of  the  good  quack 
augmented,  as  did  his  fortune.  The 
Abbe  de  Pons  ranked  him  much  above 
his  namesake.  Marshal  Villars,  observ- 
ing to  him,  "  He  caused  the  death  of 
men ;  you  cause  them  to  live  !"  It  was, 
however,  at  last  discovered  that  the  life- 
bestowing  water  of  Villars  was  only  river 
water,  and  the  people  took  no  more  of 
it.  It  is  certain  that  he  did  good  by 
promoting  temperance,  in  which  his 
secret  consisted ;  and  could  only  be  ac- 
cused of  selling  the  Seine  water  too  dear. 


tlljc  Battiralisit. 

THE    ARCTIC     YEAR. 

After    the   continued   sun   lias  at  last 
melted  the  great  body  of  ice,  a  short  and 


dubious  interval  of  warmth  occurs.     In 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  only  visited  by 
slanting  and  enfeebled  rays.   Frost  again 
resumes  his  tremendous  reign.     It  begins 
to    snow   as    early   as   August,    and  the 
whole  ground  is  covered  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet  before  the  month  of 
October.      Along   the   shores   and  bays, 
the  fresh  water  poured  from  rivulets,  or 
drained  from  the  thawing  of  former  col- 
lections of  snow,  becomes  quickly  con- 
verted into  solid  ice.     As  the  cold  aug- 
ments, the  air   deposits  its  moisture  in 
the  form  of  a  fog,  which  freezes  into  fine 
gossamer  netting,  or  spicular  icicles,  dis- 
persed   through    the    atmosphere     and 
extremely  minute,    that  might  seem  to 
jiierce    and    excoriate    the    body.       The 
hoar  frost  settles  profusely   in   fantastic 
clusters    on     every    prominence.       The 
whole  surface  of  the  sea  steams  like  a 
lime-kiln ;     an    appearance    called    the 
frost-smoke,  caused,  as  in  the  other  in- 
stances of  the  production  of  vapour,  by 
the  waters  being  still  relatively  warmer 
than  the  incumbent  air.      At  length  the 
dispersion  of  the   mist,   and  consequent 
clearness    of  the  atmosphere,  announce 
that  the  upper  stratum  of  the  sea  itself 
has  become  cooled  to  the  same  standard. 
A  sheet  of  ice  spreads  quickly  over  the 
smooth    expanse,    and    often    gains    the 
thickness  of  an  inch  in  a  single   night. 
The  darkness  of  a  prolonged  winter  night 
now  broods  impenetrably  over  the  frozen 
continent,    unless  the   moon    chance  at 
times  to  obtrude  her  faint  rays,  which 
only  discover  the  horrors  and  wide  deso- 
lation of  the  scene.      The  wretched  set- 
tlers,  covered  with  a  load  of  bear-skins, 
remain  crowded  and  immured   in   their 
huts,    every   chink  of  which  they  care- 
fully stop  against  the  piercing  external 
cold,  and   cowering  about  the  stove  or 
lamp,  they  seek  to  doze  away  the  tedious 
night.     Their  slender  stock  of  provisions, 
though  kept  in  the  same  apartment,  is 
often  frozen  so  hard  us  to  require  to  be 
cut  with  a  hatchet.      The  whole  of  the 
inside  of  their  hut  becomes  lined  with  a 
thick  crust  of  ice,  and,  if  they  happen  for 
an  instant  to  open  a  window,  the  mois- 
ture of  the  confined  air  is  immediately 
precipitated  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of 
a  shower  of  snow.     As  the    frost  con- 
tinues to  penetrate  deeper,  the  rocks  are 
heard  at  a  distance  to  split  with  loud  ex- 
plosions. The  sleep  of  death  seems  to  wrap 
up  the  scene  in  utter  and  oblivious  ruin. 
At  length  the  sun  reappears  above  the 
horizon,    but  his   languid   beams  rather 
betray  the  wide  waste  than  brighten  the 
prospect.       By    degrees,    liowever,    the 
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further  progress  of  the  frost  is  checked. 
In  the  month  of  May  the  famished 
inmates  venture  to  leave  the  huts,  in 
quest  of  fish  on  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
As  the  sun  acquires  elevation,  his  power 
is  greatly  increased.  The  snow  gradually 
wastes  away — the  ice  dissolves  apace,  and 
vast  fragments  of  it,  detached  from  the 
cliffs,  and  undermined  beneath,  preci- 
pitate themselves  on  the  shores  with  the 
noise  and  crash  of  thunder.  The  ocean 
is  now  unbound,  and  its  icy  dome  broken 
up  with  tremendous  uproar.  The  fields 
of  ice  thus  set  apart,  are,  by  the  violence 
of  winds  and  currents,  again  dissevered 
and  dispersed.  Sometimes  impelled  in 
opposite  directions,  they  approach  and 
strike  with  a  mutual  shock,  like  the  crash 
of  worlds — sufficient,  ifopposed,  to  reduce 
to  atoms,  in  a  moment,  the  proudest 
monuments  of  human  power.  It  is  im- 
possible to  picture  a  situation  more 
awful  than  that  of  the  crew  of  a  poor 
whaler,  who  see  their  frail  bark  thus 
fatally  enclosed,  expecting  immediate 
and  inevitable  destruction  ! 

Before  the  end  of  June  the  shoals  of 
ice  in  the  arctic  seas  are  commonly  di- 
vided and  dispersed  ;  but  the  atmosphere 
is  then  almost  continually  damp  and  va- 
porous, a  dense  fog  generally  covers  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  milder  in  temperature, 
indeed,  than  the  frost  smoke,  yet  pro- 
duced by  an  inversion  of  the  same  cause. 
The  lower  stratum  of  air,  as  it  succes- 
sively touches  the  colder  body  of  the 
water,  becomes  chilled  and  thence  dis- 
posed to  deposit  its  moisture.  Such  thick 
fogs,  with  mere  gleams  of  clear  weather, 
infesting  the  northern  seas  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  render  their 
navigation  extremely  dangerous.  In 
the  course  of  July,  the  superficial  water 
is  at  last  brought  to  an  equilibrium  of 
temperature  with  the  air,  and  the  sun 
now  shines  out  with  a  bright  and  daz- 
zling radiance.  For  some  days  before 
the  close  of  summer,  such  excessive  heat 
is  accumulated  in  the  bays  and  sheltered 
spots,  that  the  tar  and  pitch  are  some- 
times melted,  and  run  down  the  ship's 
sides. 

THE    FORMATION    OF    ICEBERGS,  &C. 

The  ice  which  obstructs  the  navigation 
of  the  arctic  seas,  consists  of  two  very 
different  kinds,  the  one  produced  by  the 
congelation  of  fresh,  and  the  other  by 
that  of  salt  water.  In  those  inhospit- 
able tracts,  the  snow  which  annually  falls 
in  the  islands  or  continents,  being  again 
dissolved  by  the  progress  of  the  sum- 
mer's heat,  pours  forth  numerous  rills 
and  limpid  streams,  which  collect  along 


the  indented  shores  and  deep  bays,  en- 
closed by  the  precipitous  rocks.  There 
this  clear  and  gelid  water  soon  freezes, 
and  every  successive  year  supplies  an 
additional  crust,  till,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  centuries,  the  icy  mass  rises  at 
last,  to  the  size  and  aspect  of  a  moun- 
tain, commensurate  with  the  elevation 
of  the  adjoining  cliffs.  The  melting  of 
the  snow  which  is  afterwards  deposited 
on  these  enormous  blocks,  likewise  con- 
tributes to  their  growth,  and,  by  filling 
up  the  accidental  holes  and  crevices,  it 
renders  the  whole  structure  compact  and 
uniform.  Meanwhile  the  principle  of 
destruction  has  already  begun  its  opera- 
tion. The  ceaseless  agitation  of  the  sea, 
gradually  wears  and  undermines  the 
base  of  the  icy  mountain,  till,  at  length, 
by  the  action  of  its  own  accumulated 
weight,  when  it  has,  perhaps,  attained 
an  altitude  of  a  thousand  or  even  two 
thousand  feet,  it  is  torn  from  its  frozen 
chains,  and  precipitated  with  tremendous 
plunge  into  tlie  abyss  below.  This 
mighty  launch  now  floats  like  a  lofty 
mountain  on  the  ocean ;  till  driven  south- 
wards by  the  winds  and  currents,  it  in- 
sensibly wastes  and  dissolves  away  in 
the  wide  Atlantic. 

Whilst  icebergs  are  thus  the  slow 
growth  of  ages,  the  fields  or  shoals  of 
saline  ice  are  annually  formed  and  de- 
stroyed. The  ice  generated  from  melted 
snow  is  hard,  pellucid,  and  often  swells 
to  enormous  height  and  dimensions,  but 
the  concretion  of  salt  water  wants  solid- 
ity, clearness,  and  strength,  and  never 
rises  to  any  very  considerable  thickness. 
It  seldom  floats  during  more  than  part  of 
the  year,  though,  in  some  cold  seasons, 
the  scattered  fragments  may  be  surprised 
by  the  early  frost  and  preserved  till  the 
following  summer. 

The  fields,  and  other  collections  of 
floating  ice  are  discovered  at  a  great  dis- 
tance by  that  singular  appearance  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon,  which  Dutch  sea- 
men have  termed  ice-blink.  It  is  a 
stratum  of  lucid  whiteness,  occasioned 
evidently  by  the  glare  of  light  refracted 
obliquely  from  the  surface  of  the  ice 
against  the  opposite  atmosphere.  This 
shining  streak,  which  always  looks ' 
brightest  in  clear  weather,  indicates  to 
the  experienced  navigator,  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  beyond  the  limit  of  direct 
vision,  not  only  the  extent  and  figure, 
but  even  the  quality  of  the  ice.  The 
blink  from  packs  of  ice,  appears  of  a 
pure  white,  while  that  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  snow  fields  has  some  tinge  of 
yellow.  G.  M.  J. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES. 

THE    DEATH   OF    SIR   JOHN    CHANDOS. 

(For  the  Parterre.) 

This  renowned  knight  was  seneschal  of 
Poictou  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  which  situation  he  held  with 
great  credit  to  himself,  and  satisfaction 
to  his  royal  master.  Many  of  his  ac- 
tions, in  all  of  which  he  behaved 
valiantly,  are  recorded  by  the  old  chroni- 
clers ;  and  the  French  and  English 
historians  both  agree  in  representing 
him  as  the  flower  of  knighthood. 

During  liis  seneschalship,  the  fortified 
abbey  of  St.  Salvin,  in  the  election  of 
Poictiers,  was  treacherously  given  up  by 
a  monk  to  two  French  knights,  named 
Louis  de  St.  JuHcn,  and  Carnet  le 
Breton.  Enraged  at  the  loss  of  this 
place.  Sir  John  made  many  attempts  to 
regain  it  from  the  French ;  but  St. 
Julien,  who  commanded  it,  rendered 
them  all  abortive  by  his  watchfulness. 
The  last  attempt  was  made  on  the  night 
preceding  the  eve  of  the  year  1370,  when 
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Sir  John,  being  in  the  city  of  Poictiers, 
determined  to  make  one  more  attempt 
on  it  Having  secretly  assembled  about 
three  hundred  men,  together  with  se- 
veral noblemen  and  knights,  they  left 
Poictiers  in  the  night,  and  arrived  before 
the  fort,  without  being  perceived  by  the 
enemy;  but  at  the  moment  they  were 
preparing  to  scale  the  walls,  a  party  of 
men-at-arms,  headed  by  Carnet  le 
Breton,  arrived  at  the  fort,  the  guard  of 
which  blew  his  horn,  to  give  notice  of 
their  approach,  when  the  English  on  the 
opposite  side,  thinking  they  were  disco- 
vered, drew  off  to  Chauvigny,  a  town 
situated  about  two  leagues  from  the  fort. 
On  the  troop  arriving  here,  about  two 
hundred  men  left  Chandos,  who,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  party,  entered  a 
hostelry  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves. 
After  waiting  for  a  short  time.  Lord 
Thomas  Percy,  one  of  the  noblemen 
who  had  accompanied  Sir  John,  requested 
permission  to  make  an  excursion,  which 
was  readily  granted;  and  that  nobleman, 
with  about  thirty  men-at-arms,  left. 
Chauvigny,  wliilst  Sir  John  a  d  his 
company  remained  at  the  inn,  much 
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aepressed  in  spirits  for  the  ill-success  of 
their  expedition. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Lord 
Percy,  news  came  to  Sir  John,  as  he  sat 
with  his  friends  by  the  fire,  tliat  Carnet 
le  Breton  and  Louis  de  St.  Julien,  had 
taken  the  field  in  search  of  him.  After 
some  consultation  with  his  companions, 
he  determined  to  set  out  and  meet 
them,  and  leaving  Chauvigny,  he  took 
the  road  towards  Poictieis,  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Shortly  after 
day-break,  they  approached  the  bridge 
of  Lusac,  upon  which  Lord  Thomas 
Percy  and  his  party  were  drawn  up 
on  foot  to  oppose  the  crossing  of  the 
French,  who  ^arrived  at  the  bridge  just 
after  they  had  gained  it.  Tiie  French 
dismounted  also,  and  leaving  their 
horses  in  the  care  of  their  servants,  they 
advanced  to  attack  the  English  with 
their  lances.  At  this  juncture,  Sir  John 
Chandos  arrived,  with  his  banner  dis- 
played, and  emblazoned  with  his  arms — 
a  pile  gules  on  a  field  argent,  borne  by 
James  Allen,  a  powerful  man-at-arms. 
The  French  servants,  who  had  been  left 
with  their  masters'  horses,  seeing  the 
approach  of  the  English,  fled,  and  Sir 
John  coming  up,  began  to  rail  at  the 
French  in  bitter  terms,  telling  them  that 
the  day  had  arrived  when  they  would  see 
which  was  the  strongest.  As  he  spoke, 
a  Breton  in  the  troop  of  the  French 
knights,  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  an 
English  squire,  named  Simpkin  Doden- 
hale,  from  his  horse ;  upon  which  Sir 
John,  bidding  his  men  dismount,  ad- 
vanced firmly  upon  the  French,  although 
a  hoar  frost  had  made  the  ground  slip- 
pery, and  after  rescuing  the  squire, 
attacked  them  fiercely. 

Sir  John  wore  over  his  armour  a  long 
surtout  of  white  sarcenet,  upon  the 
breast  and  back  of  which  his  arms  were 
emblazoned.  The  length  of  this  surtout 
proved  fatal  to  him  ;  for  as  he  advanced 
upon  the  French,  his  legs  became  en- 
tangled in  it,  and  a  French  squire, 
named  Jacques  de  St.  Martin,  perceiving 
this  accident,  thrust  him  in  the  face  with 
his  lance  as  he  stumbled  forward.  The 
weapon  entered  below  the  eye,  or  rather, 
the  eye-socket  (for  the  knight  had  lost 
an  eye  whilst  hunting  on  the  heaths  of 
Bordeaux),  and  penetrated  to  the  brain. 
Sir  John  instantly  fell,  and  Froissart 
says,  "  turned  twice  over  in  great  agony, 
like  one  who  had  received  his  death- 
wound."  The  French,  pressing  for- 
ward, attempted  to  seize  him  ;  but  his 
uncle.  Sir  Edward  Clifford,  striding 
across  his  body,  kept  them  off  by  the 


heavy  strokes  of  his  sword,  so  that  none 
came  within  the  sweep  without  suffering 
for  their  temerity.  During  the  conflict, 
Ijord  Thomas  Percy,  owing  to  the 
height  of  the  bridge  which  interposed 
between  them  and  the  French,  had  not 
perceived  the  combat ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, thinking  the  enemy  had  declined 
the  contest,  he  drew  off  his  company. 
The  English  were  like  men  distracted 
on  seeing  their  leader  fall ;  whilst  the 
French  jeered  tliem,  crying  out,  "  by 
G — d,  my  lords  of  England,  you  will  all 
stay  with  us,  for  you  cannot  now  escape." 

In  the  mean  time,  a  squire  of  Sir 
John's  thrust  his  lance  through  the 
thighs  of  the  man  who  had  wounded  his 
master,  who  nevertheless  continued  to 
fight  bravely.  Although  the  English 
maintained  the  fight  courageously,  they 
were  in  the  end  compelled  to  surrender, 
when  the  Poictouvins,  who  had  left  their 
brave  but  now  disabled  leader  at  Chau- 
vigny, fortunately  arrived  to  rescue  them. 
The  French  being  without  their  horses, 
could  not  escape  ;  so  turning  to  the 
English,  they  besought  them  to  tell  the 
Poictouvins  the  reverse  of  what  had 
happened  :  namely,  that  the  English 
had  defeated  and  taken  them  prisoners. 
The  English  assented  to  this,  and  the 
Poictouvins  shortly  arrived  with  couched 
lances,  shouting  their  war  cry ;  but  the 
Bretons  and  French  retreating  on  one 
side,  cried  out,  "  Stop,  my  lords,  we  are 
prisoners  already."  Carnet  le  Breton 
was  prisoner  to  Sir  Bertrand  de  Car- 
silies,  and  Sir  Louis  de  St.  Julien  to  Sir 
John  Cliambo. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  grief  of  the 
friends  of  Sir  John  Chandos,  when  they 
beheld  him  lying  on  the  ground  unable 
to  speak.  "  Flower  of  knighthood  !  oh. 
Sir  John  Chandos !  cursed  be  the  forging 
of  that  lance  which  has  thus  endangered 
thy  life,"  were  the  exclamations  of  the 
barons  and  knights  of  Poictou  ;  to 
which  he  being  unable  to  articulate,  only 
replied  by  groans,  whilst  those  of  his 
household  wrung  their  hands,  and  tore 
their  hair  with  all  the  demonstrations  of 
violent  grief.  After  being  disarmed  by 
his  servants,  he  was  laid  upon  shields, 
and  borne  to  the  fort  of  Mortemer, 
whilst  the  other  barons  and  knights  re- 
turned to  Poictiers  with  their  prisoners. 
Jacques  de  St.  Martin,  who  wounded 
Sir  John,  died  a  few  days  after,  of  the 
wounds  he  received  in  the  skirmish. 
Sir  John  Chandos  lived  a  day  and  a 
night  in  great  agony,  when  death  ended 
his  sufferings.  He  was  deeply  regretted 
by    the    English,     and     many     French 
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knights  lamented  his  loss,  Froissart, 
after  relating  the  manner  of  his  death, 
says,  "  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul ;  for 
never  since  a  hundred  years,  did  there 
exist  among  the  English,  one  more 
courteous,  nor  fuller  of  every  virtue  and 
good  quality  than  he."  He  was  buried 
at  Mortemer,  and  Bouehet  gives  the 
following  as  his  epitaph  :  — 

Je  Jeh.in  Chanriault,  <les  Anglois  capitaine, 
Fort  ClievalitT,  de  Poictoii  Sen^chal. 
Apies  avoir  fait  guerre  tres  lointaine, 
Au  roi  Francois,  tant  k  pied  qu'  a,  clieval, 
Et  pris  Bertrand  de  Giiesselin  en  unval, 
Les  Poictevins,  pres  Lussac,  me  diffirent 
A  Morleiner,  raon  corps  entcrrer  fiieiit. 
Ell  nn  cercneil  eleve  tonl  de  neuf, 
L'aii  rnil  trois  cens  avec  soixante  neuf. 

G.    M.   J. 
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/"For  the  Parterre.  J 

On  his  return  to  the  forest  cavern,  the 
rendezvous  of  the  discontented  cavaliers, 
he  learnt  from  his  companions  the  tardy 
but  true  intelligence  of  her  flight,  but 
why  or  whither  no  one  knew. 

Phcebus  Umfraville  was  a  wild  and 
passionate,  but  not  an  ungenerous  young 
man  ;  he  had  partly  heard  and  partly 
guessed  the  ravages  which  her  fell  dis- 
ease had  wrought  in  Mellicent's  beauty ; 
but  he  would  have  plucked  out  his 
tongue,  could  it  have  breathed — ay,  his 
heart,  could  it  have  imagined  the  aban- 
donment of  his  pledged  faith,  to  one 
who  had  so  frankly  trusted,  and  so  fond- 
ly loved  him,  when  she  was  fairest  among 
the  fair  ! 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
cavaliers  who  surrounded  him  with  ex- 
pressions of  condolence,  after  the  burst 
of  his  grief  and  anger  had  subsided, 
*'  The  grief  of  an  individual  must  not 
interfere  with  the  services  his  most  sacred 
Majesty's  present  emergencies  demand. 
Nay,  this  loss  of  mine  is  our  gain,  since 
it  removes  the  only  obstacle  to  our  long 
meditated  enterprise  against  the  den  of 
that  old  buccaneering  wolf,  Guy  Bois- 
ragon.  I  would,  as  you  all  know,  have 
led  her  forth  as  my  bride,  and  placed  her 
in  safe  keeping,  that  she  might  be  spared 
the  sight  of  the  just  retribution  we  medi- 
tate,   in    emptying    tiiis    pirate    miser's 


cofTers,  for  the  service  of  King  Charles." 
"Faith  Phoebus!  King  Charles  never 
needed  them  more ;  for  if  Fame  lies  not, 
the  tailor  will  not  trust  him  for  a  suit ; 
the  butcher  for  a  joint ;  or  the  vintner 
for  a  flagon  up  at  the  Hague  yonder  !" 

"It  is  a  shame  upon  us,"  said  another, 
"  that  we  gallants  who  have  fled  to  woods 
and  caves — that  we  might  plan  some- 
thing for  His  Majesty's  relief, — should 
have  paused  so  long  upon  an  action — at 
once  a  just  punishment  to  this  old  sea- 
robber,  and  a  serviceable  duty  to  the 
King." 

Here  a  murmur  of  impatience  perva- 
ded the  whole  group,  and  no  slight  hints 
tvere  offered  to  Sir  Phcebus  that  the 
path  thus  laid  open  should  be  assayed 
forthwith. 

Phoebus  resumed,  "  You  were  kind 
and  considerate,  gentlemert|*in  respect- 
ing my  wishes  then,  and  I  thank  you! 
I  have  said  that  till  this  deed  is  done,  I 
will  neither  stir  nor  think  in  my  own 
matters  : — and  now  my  poor  ! — I  am  a 
fool ! — the  guardian  genius  is  away  fiom 
the  Towers  of  Templesham — the  silken 
curtain  that  would  have  swayed  aside  our 
weapons  is  wafted  off";  the  golden  cord 
that  would  have  bound  the  bars  is  bro- 
ken— the  path  is  open,  and  I  will  be  the 
first  to  lead  you  on  1" 

"  There  spoke  the  true  son  of  Lady 
Jane  Umfraville  !  the  genuine  descen- 
dant of  the  Eresbys!" 

"  Soft  my  friends  I  I  can  tell  you,  if 
you  count  upon  my  Lady  Mother's  ap- 
probation of  our  interference  against  yon 
pirate's  money-bag,  you  err  wide  of  the 
mark  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  I  should 
confess  that,  in  the  plenitude  of  conceit, 
I  was  fool  enough  to  impart  our  design 
to  my  Lady  Jane  Umfraville,  did  I  not 
hope  for  your  kind  offices  in  mollifying 
her  towards  me,  when  the  good  deed  is 
irrevocably  done." 

"  Was  she  so  chafed  then,  that  the  ill- 
gotten  gold  of  that  sordid  wretch,  half 
renegade,  half  buccaneer,  and  whole 
puritan,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
chests  of  her  exiled  sovereign,  now 
almost  reduced  to  beggary  by  his  neces- 
sities ?" 

"  Trust  me,  she  did  more  than  chafe, 
she  menaced,  she  warned,  she  even  wept 
in  dissuading  me — denounced  all  those 
who  dared  to  do  evil  that  good  might 
come — told  me  it  would  be  a  stain  on 
my  ancestral  shield,  that  nothing  could 
wipe  off"; — and,  in  short,  rated  me  so 
shrewdly,  that,  at  last  the  galled  jade 
winced  witli  a  vengeance,  and  I  cut  the 
matter  short  by  declaring  that  not  even 
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she  (and  slie  knows  1  love  her  better 
than  my  life)  should  prevent  my  mak- 
ing every  thing  give  way  to  my  allegiance 
to  my  king.  '  Even  your  duty  to  your 
God,  PhcEbus  !'  was  her  reply — '  Farewell 
then !  I  cannot  control,  but  I  will  pray 
Him  to  counteract  you  !'  and  with  these 
words  my  Lady  Mother  quitted  the 
room,  leaving  me  in  doubt,  whether  I 
was  most  mortified,  angry,  or  over-awed." 

A  deep  silence  succeeded  this  disclo- 
sure, and,  ere  it  was  broken,  a  rustling 
was  heard  among  the  boughs,  and,  at  a 
bound.  Hector  the  black,  stood  among  the 
conspirators. 

Each  man's  hand  sought  his  weapon, 
some  the  pistol,  and  some  the  sword, 
but  the  aspect  and  gesture  of  Hector 
arrested  all  violence. 

He  was  in  his  usual  red  garments ; 
but  they  \4Kfe  no  longer  arrayed  with 
the  attention  and  elegance  that  they  were 
wont  to  exhibit ;  and  there  was  more 
than  one  rent,  and  a  deep  ugly  looking 
stain,  of  a  dusky  black  and  red,  was  to 
be  seen  upon  them.  His  athletic  frame 
was  wasted,  and  his  eye  wild  with  lustre, 
his  voice  mournful  but  commanding. 

"  Shame  on  ye !"  he  exclaimed,  "  would 
ye  bare  your  weapons  upon  an  unarmed 
man  ?" 

"Thou  hast  overheard  our  counsels!" 
said  one  of  the  group,  "and  shall  seal 
our  security  with  the  death  !" 

"  Not  if  I  can  shew  you  that  my  life 
will  answer  the  purpose  better  f  Hear 
me  :  For  long  years  I  have  served  yon- 
der Old  Man — Buccaneer  you  call  him, 
and  have  reaped  nought  but  contumely 
and  blows ;  for  half  as  long,  I  have  wor- 
shipped his  daughter  with  a  devotion, 
which,  in  my  father's  land  they  pay  to 
yon  bright  orb,  whose  setting  ray  now 
glows  upon  these  gleaming  woods,  and 
my  reward  has  been  loathing  and  dis- 
grace ;  a  bleeding  body  and  a  broken 
spirit — no  !  not  broken  ! — but  which  hath 
started  aside,  on  a  new  path,  and  that 
has  but  one  temple  at  its  termination, 
whose  altar  is  revenge  !" 

'I'he  impatience  of  Piiocbus  was  with 
difficulty  repressed  during  this  speech  by 
Jiis  friends,  who  withdrew  him  .from 
the  circle  whik'  Hector  thus  went  on. 

"  You  yourselves  know,  that  once, 
when  I  was  in  the  wild  act  of  layiiig  the 
heart  of  a  slave,  whose  forefathers  were 
princes  in  the  east,  at  the  feet  of  a 
pirate's  child — in  this  very  wood,  you 
overlooked  me  from  your  ambuscade; 
and,  when  I  was  driven  frantic  at 
my  detection,  to  a  still  wilder  action, 
and   hurried   the    disdainful    maiden    I 


knew  not  whither,  you  overtook,  and 
tore  her  from  me,  and  sent  me  howling 
and  bleeding  home.  From  that  hour 
to  this,  I  have  not  lived  on  air; — but 
the  breath  of  my  nostrils  hath  been  the 
hope,  which  this  day  promises  to  accom- 
plish, that  I  might  yet  achieve  something 
which  should  obliterate  the  bloody  stig- 
ma of  my  bondage, — relieve  the  intoler- 
able burthen  of  my  loathed  love,  and 
tlirow  for  ever  into  shade  all  that 
hath  been  dark  and  shameful  in  my  lot, 
by  the  dreadful  lustre  of  my  own  great 
deed  !" 

"  Thou  hast,  then,  been  listening  to 
our  counsels  ?" 

"  Fortune  hath  so  willed,  that  I  should 
commence  my  act  of  retribution  by  doing 
to  you,  gentlemen,  precisely  what  you 
did  to  me  upon  that  memorable  day  ! — 
I  have  detected  you  ! " 

"  Die  then,  betrayed  traitor,  in  your 
double  deceit !" 

The  loud  report  of  a  pistol  followed 
these  words ;  and  the  voice  was  that  of 
Sir  Phoebus  Umfraville,  and  his  the  wea- 
pon from  whence  the  bullet  lodged  with 
murderous  certainty  in  the  bosom  of  the 
slave,  who  instantly  fell, — but  not  dead, 
for,  supporting  himself  on  one  arm,  he 
gazed  upon  the  disconcerted  cava- 
liers with  a  long  look  of  piteous  but 
proud  reproach,  which  made  more  than 
one  fierce  heart  quail  both  with  com- 
passion and  shame.  Sir  Phn;bus  alone 
regarded  it  not,  any  more  than  the  re- 
proaches of  his  companions,  who  now 
deeply  regretted  the  needless  cruelty  of 
this  rash  and  violent  deed. 

But  Phoebus  was  violent  in  every- 
thing, and  he  was  vindictive  too.  He 
only  saw  before  him  the  perpetrator  of 
an  audacious  outrage  upon  his  beloved  ; 
he  remembered  the  terror  and  aversion 
which  Mellicent  had  suffered  to  escape 
from  her  lips  whenever  she  mentioned  the 
insolent  Hector  ;  he  thought  with  freshly 
awakened  fury  upon  the  contumely, 
which  the  slave  had  caused  him  to  un- 
dergo from  old  Guy  Boisragon ;  and, 
when  he  once  more  saw  him  in  a  trea- 
cherous, or  at  least  a  suspicious  light, 
and  heard  his  own  lips  proclaim  his  detest- 
ed love,  and  his  desired  revenge, — it  was 
too  much  for  the  hot  and  hasty  Umfra- 
ville, and  he  became  a  murderer!" 

He  sullenly  suffered  two  of  his  friends 
to  lead  him  away  ; — while  the  others 
with  imfeigned  compunction  crowded 
round  the  fallen  black,— who  however 
waved  them  away,  saying  feebly  at  the 
same  time  : — 

"  No,  no !   I  was  a  fool, — a  fool  to  think 
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that  honour  or  generosity  would  be  my 
safeguard  among  men  banded  together 
for  murderous  and  thievish  purposes  ! — 
but  I  will  not  add  to  my  folly  by  believ- 
ing that  they  regret  the  blood  thus  cow- 
ardly and  unnecessarily  spilt !" 

Universal  and  reiterated  expressions  of 
sorrow  and  compassion,  now  rose  from 
every  lip. 

The  slave,  still  leaning  on  his  muscu- 
lar arm, which  now  began  to  tremble 

slightly, — surveyed  the  shame-stricken 
group  again  in  the  most  expressive 
silence  for  awhile  ;  and  then,  he  no  lon- 
ger rejected  the  assistance  of  Sir  Everard 
Gore,  who  supporting  him  in  his  arms, 
observed  that  the  wound  was  of  that 
dangerous  nature,  which  bleeds  inward- 
ly ;  and  as  he  attempted  to  staunch  the 
slow  trickling  gore.  Hector  turned  up 
to  him  his  swimming  eyes  and  deatli  be 
dewed  forehead,  and  said  : — 

"  I  would  look  upon  the  man  wlio 
hath  slain  me !" 

And  Phoebus  approached  his  victim 
with  an  air  of  assumed  bravado ;  for  the 
flood  of  passion  had  already  ebbed  in  his 
heart,  and  the  hideous  traces  of  its  wreck 
began  to  shew  themselves  there.  Hector 
again  raised  himself  on  his  arm  : — 

"  You  have  murdered  me  young  cava- 
lier— me  who  never  injured  you — do 
you  not  repent  the  deed  ?" 

"Slave  and  ravisher,  no!"  was  the 
reply  :  but  all  who  heard  the  speech 
condemned  it ;  and  the  blush  upon  Um- 
fraville's  brow,  and  the  faultering  of  his 
tongue  evinced  that  the  words  flowed  not 
from  his  heart. 

The  dying  slave  smiled,  "'Tis  well ! — 
and  why  should  you  repent  the  act  ? 
— may  you  never  do  a  worse  ! — the  hard 
used  slave  you  have  freed  from  his  bon- 
dage ;  you  have  loosed  the  despised  heart 
from  its  prison  ;  and  you  have  dismissed 
the  groaning  and  degraded  spirit  to  lead 
again  the  council,  the  battle,  and  the 
chase,  in  lands  beyond  that  gorgeous 
blazing  west  !" 

"  Was  this  all  you  would  say  to  me  ? 
I  am  pained  to  look  on  you !" 

Hector's  arm  now  failed  him,  and  he 
sank  back,  supported  by  Sir  Everard 
Gore ;  but  with  a  powerful  effort  he 
gasped  forth : — 

"  Oh,  I  have  more,  much  more  !  but 
you  have  not  given  me  time :  draw 
nearer — nearer — " 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  slave  grasped 
the  arm  of  Phoebus,  and  drew  him  down 
close  to  him.  Several  of  the  cavaliers 
noticing  this  action,  hastily  interposed, 
apprehending  that  the  black  might  em- 


ploy some  concealed  weapon  to  avenge 
himseif;  but  Sir  Phoebus  Umfraville's 
loftier  and  better  nature  now  had  the 
ascendant,  and  eagerly  j)utting  his 
oflScious  friends  aside,  he  knelt  in  late 
remorse  over  his  victim. 

Hector's  glazing  eye  brightened  at 
this  mark  of  confidence,  and  with  great 
earnestness,  though  at  broken  intervals 
— he  said  : 

"  I  know  not  who  you  are,  or  whence, 
but  there  is  that  in  your  face  which 
reminds  me,  and  even  now,  at  this  dark 
gate  of  life,  foretels  to  me  unutterable 
horror  !  Oh  for  time — oh  that  you  had 
given  me  time  !  but  it  is  in  vain.  I 
know  you  love  her, — and  she  loves  you 
too  well,  for  me  tier  poor  slave,  ever  to 
thwart  her  love,  since  I  knew  where  it 
was  placed.  She  hath  fled  from  her 
father's  house,  and  I  came  here  seeking 
her,  where  I  knew  you  often  dwelt. 
Now  mark  me — the  poor  unarmed  slave 
you  have  slain,  would  have  paced  En- 
gland over  to  have  restored  her  to  her 
home — and,  if  she  willed  it,  to  you  ;  but 
I  overheard  your  evil  and  unjust  designs, 
and  my  purposes  were  moulded  in  an- 
other shape.  I  would  have  lured  you  to 
yonder  mansion  by  my  feigned  desire 
of  revenge ;  and  you  and  yours  should 
have  been  taken  in  the  toils;  and  I 
should  have  saved — oh !  my  poor  old 
helpless  master  !" 

Here  Hector  grew  very  faint,  but  on 
the  application  of  a  restorative,  he  still 
found  strength  to  speak. 

"  Treachery  by  treachery  I  designed 
to  punish,  and  the  lot  hath  fallen  on 
myself.  She  is  lost — and  I  am  dying — 
and  that  defenceless  lonely  old  man  : 
once  more  I  say,  be  warned  of  what  you 
meditate  against  Guy  Boisragon  !  oh  let 
me  go,  that  /  may  warn  him  too  !" 

The  slave  sprang  convulsively  to  his 
feet;  staggered  wildly  onward  for  a  few 
steps,  and  then  fell  a  stark  corpse  ere  his 
red  turban  touched  the  turf. 

Pha'bus  was  much  shucked.  Extreme 
in  all  things,  he  now  wrung  tlie  dead 
hand  of  his  victim,  clasped  his  bloody 
form  in  his  arms,  and  gave  way  to  trans- 
ports of  unavailing  remorse. 

When  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to 
allow  his  new-born  passion  to  subside, 
several  of  his  associates  quietly  willuli  ew 
him  from  the  dead  body  ;  but  so  vit)k'nt 
was  Umfraville's  self-reproach,  that  they 
found  it  necessary  to  exercise  all  their 
eloquence  in  their  endeavours  to  place 
the  act,  for  which  sorrow  was  bootless, 
in  such  a  light  as  might  at  least  palliate 
its   atrocity    to   his   own   mind       Thus 
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while  they  deplored  the  rashness  of  the 
bloody  deed,  they  forebore  not  to  con- 
gratulate Sir  Phoebus,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  been  the  means  of  preventing  that 
act  of  treachery  towards  themselves 
which  the  slave's  dying  words  avowed  to 
have  been  his  design.  The  last  barrier 
to  their  projected  enterprise  against  Guy 
Boisragon's  coffers  was  now  also  remov- 
ed. And  these  specious  sophists  pointed 
out  in  such  strong  terms  the  folly  and 
infatuation  of  wasting  in  useless  and  un- 
necessary regrets,  the  time  which  should 
be  employed  in  the  immediate  and  vigo- 
rous accomplishment  of  designs  to  wliich 
the  deed  he  mourned  had  now  flung 
open  the  door,  that  Phoebus  began  to  be 
reconciled  to  himself,  and  the  gust  of  re- 
pentance subsided  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
risen.' 

In  the  meanwhile,  others  of  this  goodly 
company  were  employed  in  removing 
every  vestige  of  the  bloody  transaction. 
The  slave  was  stripped,  in  wliich  act 
many  a  scar  received  in  his  brutal  mas- 
ter's service  was  manifest  upon  his  finely 
moulded  frame;  his  clothes  and  turban 
were  consumed  in  the  fire  that  burned 
within  the  high-vaulted  interior  of  the 
cavern,  and  the  body  buried  in  as  deep  a 
grave  as  the  emergence  and  the  want  of 
regular  implements  might  permit. 

A  hasty  council  was  then  summoned, 
at  which,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary 
to  state,  that  neither  the  influence  of 
Lady  Jane's  admonitions,  the  dying  re- 
monstrance of  Hector,  nor  his  own  tem- 
porary ebullition  of  self  reproach,  pre- 
vented Sir  Phoebus  Umfraville  from 
plunging  deeply  into  their  deliberations 
as  to  the  most  effectual  method  of  ab- 
stracting the  chests  of  ingots  and  gems 
from  the  barricaded  mansion  of  Tem- 
plesham,  and  in  short  of  playing  the 
Arimaspian  to  that  beloved  gold  of  which 
Master  Guy  Boisragon  was  the  guardian 
Gryphon. 

The  nature  of  the  communication 
which  Lady  Jane  Umfraville  promised 
to  impart  to  her  protegee,  may  be  best 
imagined  by  its  result,  which  was  no  less 
than  the  immediate  and  hasty  departure 
of  both  ladies  for  Derbyshire,  with  only 
one  attendant,  leaving  Dunstanburgh  in 
the  care  of  a  few  old  servants,  whose 
affection  for  their  mistress  guaranteed 
their  fidelity. 

The  fifth  day  of  their  journey,  which 
was  performed  in  Lady  Jane's  heavy 
caroclie,  brought  them  within  twelve 
miles  of  Templesham-place. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  on  an  October 
eveninjr,  that  the  travellers  set  forth 
from  their  hostel  at  B . 


Great  and  sinidry  had  been  the  dis- 
suasives  employed  by  mine  host  of  the 
Silver  Stag,  to  prevent  the  ladies  pro- 
ceeding further  so  late  on  the  day,  and 
to  so  inhospitable  a  mansion. 

The  comforts  of  his  own  hostel,  the 
glowing  fireside,  the  smoking  supper, 
and  the  lavendered  sheets,  were  all  placed 
in  forcible  comparison  with  the  naked 
halls,  haunted  chambers,  and  grim  master 
of  Templesham-place;  and  all  in  vain. 

Neither  Lady  Umfraville  nor  Melli- 
cent  honoured  these  powerful  arguments 
with  further  notice,  than  to  thank  mine 
host  for  his  hospitable  cares,  to  make  him 
ample  remuneration,  and  to  order  the 
fresh  horses  to  be  immediately  harnessed 
to  their  vehicle. 

But  when  Lady  Jane's  own  servant 
came  into  the  room,  where  they  stood 
prepared  for  their  journey,  and  stated 
that  the  man  who  was  to  act  as  their 
new  Jehu,  had  also  used  all  his  eloquence 
to  induce  him  to  persuade  his  mistress  to 
remain  at  the  Silver  Stag  for  the  night. 
Lady  Jane  lost  patience  ;  and  with  more 
asperity  than  Ambrose  had  ever  heard 
from  her  lips,  commanded  him  to  cease 
his  idle  folly ;  and  then  turning  to  the 
host,  who  still  lingered  in  the  room,  she 
said  : 

"  I  should  be  reluctant,  sir,  to  suspect 
that  you  had  other  motives  than  tlie 
natural  desire  to  entertain  fatigued  travel- 
lers with  well-lined  pouches  in  your  hos- 
telry; but  let  me  have  no  further  hind- 
rance on  my  way,  either  from  you  or 
your  people,  lest  I  should  think  unjustly 
both  of  you  and  them!'' 

This  was  unanswerable,  and  the  lady 
was  obeyed.  The  caroche  was  once 
more  set  in  motion ;  and  the  sky  had  not 
yet  lost  the  sun,  when  Mellicent  pointed 
out,  though  at  a  vast  distance,  the  deso- 
late residence  of  her  father. 

The  road  here  laced  the  breast  of  a 
long  hill ;  clusters  of  irregular  valleys  lay 
below,  and  at  their  farthest  extremity 
arose  the  undulating  ridges  on  which  the 
ruined  chapel  tower  and  manor-hall  of 
Templesham  stood.  The  sun  now  ra- 
pidly sinking  amidst  turbulent  masses  of 
clouds,  lighted  upon  different  portions  of 
the  buildings,  visiting  one  after  another 
with  transitory  radiance,  and  making 
their  rugged  hillseats  smile  with  yellow 
light.  The  deep  glens  between,  lay  in 
the  purple  gloom  of  rising  mists,  save 
where  the  wreathing  stream  glimmered 
through  the  alder  coppices  in  pallid  sil- 
ver, or  the  coloured  tops  of  the  trees 
were  burnished  anew  by  a  momentary 
gleam.      The  travellers  proceeded  under 
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half  stript  rows  of  sycamores,  whose 
leaves  deadening  the  sound  of  the  wheels 
crashed  and  rustled  under  the  horses' 
feet;  until,  at  a  sudden  turn,  the  sun 
presented  himself  in  a  golden  mantle  of 
mist,  and  so  sank  down  over  a  vast  re- 
gion of  hill  and  moor,  where  not  a  single 
tree  appeared  to  redeem  its  sterility,  not 
a  single  habitation  to  enliven  its  solitude. 
The  very  refulgence  of  the  sunset  made 
its  deformity  more  glaring,  and  invested 
its  wildernesses  with  a  ghastly  com- 
plexion;  while  the  nightwinds  fraught 
with  all  the  artillery  of  tlie  equinox, 
scoured  the  wild  sky  and  swept  over  hill 
and  vale,  as  if  putting  to  flight  and  pur- 
suing the  glorious  sun-light  from  those 
scowling  solitudes  framed  only  for  the 
torrent  and  the  blast. 

The  twilight's  doubtful  and  mysteri- 
ous hues  had  encroached  on  the  amber, 
vermilion,  and  green  which  bordered  the 
horizon  ;  the  wind  rolled  heavily  and 
moodily  up  the  long  ravines, 

"  A  solemn,  strange  and  mingled  air, 
'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild." 

The  black  tall  steeple  of  a  church, 
strongly  relieved  against  the  still  vivid 
sky,  and  situated  among  trees  and  cot- 
tages in  the  far  deep  gorge  of  the  vale — 
dealt  round  at  intervals  a  melancholy, 
but  sonorous  jangle  of  bells,  whose 
solemn  tolls  swelled  and  died  away 
with  the  gusts  as  they  boomed  upon  the 
surrounding  bosom  of  the  hills,  or  whirl- 
ed around  the  murmuring  firs  which 
thinly  fringed  their  ridges. 

Night  was  rapidly  coming  on,  aban- 
doned both  of  her  moon  and  stars,  when 
the  caroche  turned  off  into  a  thicket  of 
very  old  trees,  to  which  the  wailing  of 
the  wind  among  the  branches,  and  the 
hollow  voice  of  an  adjacent  hill-torrent 
imparted  a  ghastful  character  to  its 
Dative  dismality. 

The  road  now  became  more  and  more 
difficult,  and  the  forest  trees  apparently 
so  rapidly  increased  in  their  intricacy 
and  gloom,  that  Lady  Jane  was  induced 
more  than  once,  to  ask  the  postilion, 
who  had  so  impertinently,  as  she  thought 
at  the  Silver  Stag,  given  his  opinion 
about  their  proceeding — whether  he  was 
satisfied  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  route; 
even  Mellicent  was  perplexed,  for  before 
they  had  turned  into  the  wood,  the  bleak 
and  wild  outline  of  Templesham-place 
might  be  descried  at  sunset  in  the  dis- 
tance, seemingly  about  two  miles  up  the 
vale ;  and  now  they  appeared  to  have 
travelled  nearly  double  that  space,  and, 
instead  of  approaching  its  forlorn  towers, 


they    were   getting    deeper    and  deeper 
among  the  trees. 

The  man  who  acted  as  their  postilion 
and  guide,  at  length,  after  many  evasive 
answers,  checked  his  horses,  and,  direct- 
ing the  man  servant  to  hold  the  reins, 
he  dismounted,  approached  the  caroche 
door,  and  in  courteous  tones  and  phrase 
far  superior  to  his  appearance,  said — 

"  Will  the  Lady  Jane  Umfraville 
pardon  one  who  has  ever  held  her  and 
her  house,  and  the  cause  they  have 
espoused  in  the  deepest  reverence — if  he 
has  been  compelled  to  resort  to  stratagem, 
in  order  to  save  her  and  the  young  lady 
she  accompanies,  both  from  pain  and 
peril  which  they  might  encounter  at  the 
mansion  whither  they  were  journeying 
to-night?" 

"  Were  journeying?  and  who  is  it 
that  speaks?  Merciful  powers!  Sir 
Everard  Gore,  canitbeyc^w?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  fearful  enigma? 
whence  this  rude  attire, — and  to  what  end 
have  you  thus  misled  us, — are  these  the 
times  for  masquerading  and  deceit  ?" 

"  Alas,  my  lady  !  would  they  were 
times  when  aught  else  might  avail  us ; 
this  ancient  wood  is  not  so  tangled  and 
intricate  as  the  labyrinths  of  our  difficult 
fortunes;  and  they  thrust  us  upon 
measures  which  without  a  mask  I  for 
one  could  not  attempt  for  blushes." 

"  Oh  speak  plain  sir,  and  to  the 
point!" 

"  You  have  heard,  my  lady,  /  knoiu 
you  have  heard,  of  a  certain  enterprise 
wherein  the  hazard  is  greater  than  the 
honour,  and  the  gain  than  both ;  and 
which  but  for  our  Master's  urgent  need, 
we  should  assuredly  have  weighed  more 
nicely." 

The  lady  shrieked  and  clasped  her 
hands. 

"  Oh  my  God  !  where  is  my  son  ?" 
Sir  Everard  Gore  was  silent. 
"  If  you  ever  loved  the  mother  that 
groaned  for  you, — if  you  have  the  heart 
of  a  man,   the  honour  of  a  gentleman, 
tell  me  where  is  Phop.bus  Umfraville?" 

"  My  lady,   I  trust  that  another  hour 
will  bring  him  to  your  presence." 
"  But  where — noiv  ?'' 
"  At  Templesham-place,  my  lady." 
A  deep  groan  from  the  farther  side  of 
the  vehicle   announced    what   a   fearful 
story  those  few  words  told  to  the  ears  of 
Mellicent. 

Lady  Jane  felt  at  once  the  necessity 
of  taxing  to  the  utmost  her  native  for- 
titude and  energy,  and,  in  the  most 
solemn  tones  of  commanding  entreaty 
she  said — 
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"  Sir  Everard  Gore !  you  are  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  have  always  honoured  ; 
and  I  have  not  you  know,  been  faint  or 
niggardly  in  giving  proofs  of  my  esteem 
when  you  required  them.  I  ask  now 
no  favour  in  return ;  I  ask  not  even 
mercy  ;  but  I  do  demand  justice,  I  do 
require  that  you  sliall  spare  yourself 
collusion  with  that  deed  of  sin,  vvhicli  if 
you  survive  it  for  centuries,  must  tarnish 
your  honour  and  pollute  your  conscience. 
That  I  am  the  motlier  of  this  misguided 
young  man  is  little, — my  own  blind  zeal, 
my  own  ridiculous  and  crminal  indul- 
gence have  sown  the  seed,  and  richly  do 
I  deserve  the  whirlwind  I  am  doomed 
to  reap !  But  here  sir,  here  at  my  side, 
behold  the  innocent  and  heartbroken 
daughter  of  that  defenceless  old  man 
whom  your  confederates  are  about  so 
nefariously  to  plunder  !" 

"  leather  say  madam,  to  compel  his 
surrender  to  the  king's  service  of  the 
treasure  he  bath  extorted  from  the  king's 
liegemen." 

"  Sir  Everard  Gore !  Sir  Everard 
Gore !  in  this  emergence,  I  stand  not 
upon  nice  terms,  more  tlian  you  and 
your  associates  upon  honourable  deeds; 
I  say  they  are  gone  to  rob  Master  Bois- 
ragon,  perhaps  to  irmrder  him  ;  for  think 
ye  the  old  pirate  will  part  tamely  with 
his  treasure?" 

*'  Oh,  no  !  no  !"  exclaimed  the  faint 
voice  of  Mellicent,  "  I  know  my  poor 
father  too  well,  —  he  will  resist  unto 
blood,  and  those  cruel  men  will  surely 
kill  him  !  Oh  !  Phoebus,  Phoebus,  can 
you  have  so  forgotten  me  ?" 

A  convulsive  shuddering  and  a  deep 
cry  of  agony,  closed  this  speech,  Sir 
Everard  seemed  greatly  moved. 

"Be    satisfied,    lady!  —  Sir    Phoebus 

Umfraville    hath   not    forgotten   you 

Tidings  which  casually  reached  him  of 
your  absence  from  Templesham,  decided 
his  taking  these  immediate  measures, 
with  a  view  to  spare  you  ;  but,  be  as- 
sured that  your  father's  person  will  be 
respected.  We  have  obtained  from  a 
hind,  who  has  lived  at  Templesham, 
knowledge  of  a  secret  entrance  to  the 
Massymore,  where  it  is  said  the  treasure 
we  seek  for  our  sovereign's  use  is  laid 
up  ;  and  we  trust  to  withdraw  it  even 
without  the  knowledge  of  Master  Bois- 
ragon." 

"  This  signifies  nothing,  Sir  Everard  !" 
said  the  determined  voice  of  Lady  Jane  ; 
"  will  you  assist  us  to  regain  the  right 
road  to  Templesham,  or  not  ?  Refuse — 
and  the  malediction  of  a  widowed  mo- 
ther, and  the  wrath  of  Him  who  avengcth 


the  cause  of  the  fatherless,  shall  be  upon 
you !  " 

Here  another  pause  ensued,  which 
Sir  Everard  at  length  broke. 

"  I  dare  not  refuse  you,  madam  !  but 
bear  me  witness  at  least,  tliat  1  have 
done  all  I  could  to  spare  you  the  spec- 
tacle which  may  await  you  at  Temple- 
sham !  ■' 

And  so  saying,  the  disguised  cavalier 
resumed  the  reins ;  the  horses'  heads 
were  turned,  and,  in  about  half  an  hour, 
they  stopped  before  the  ruined  portal  of 
Templesham-place. 

The  wind  was  beating  with  its  heavy 
wings  upon  the  crazy  lattices,  and  roaring 
through  the  dismantled  windows  of  the 
fabric  which,  huge  and  black,  rose  above 
them. 

Every  attempt  to  obtain  entrance 
seemed  ineffectual ;  and  the  party  having 
alighted  from  their  vehicle,  were  now 
standing  in  perplexity  before  th«  dismal 
edifice,  about  whose  chambers  no  gleam 
of  light,  and  much  less  any  sign  or  sound 
of  tumult  was  discernible  ;  and  whose 
lifeless  silence  formed  a  portentous  con- 
trast to  tlie  tempest  which  battled  around 
them,  or  the  still  stormier  doubts  and 
ajjprehensions  which  agitated  the  bosoms 
of  their  visitors. 

On  a  sudden  the  awful  uproar  of  the 
blast  seemed  no  longer  to  monopolize 
the  night,  hushed  and  quailing  as  it 
were  before  the  shrilling  shrieks  of 
human  horror,  which  now  rose  far  above 
it.  The  startled  travellers  turned  in 
hasty  alarm  towards  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  voice  proceeded,  and  soon 
saw  a  figure  emerge  from  a  part  of  the 
out-buildings  which  had  seemed  to  them 
a  solid  buttress.  He  bore  a  flaring 
cresset  in  his  hand,  and  on  seeing  the 
strangers,  he  hastened  towards  them, 
with  renewed  exclamations. 

"  By  heavens  !  "  cried  Sir  Everard, 
"  'tis  the  very  boor  we  bribed  to  let  in 
our  party  by  the  concealed  entrance  to 
the  Massymore  !  Something  desperate 
must  have  occurred." 

And,  at  his  words,  the  whole  party 
hastened  to  meet  tiie  flying  wretch  who, 
with  frantic  speed,  now  approached 
them.  •  »  • 

We  must  here  retrace  our  steps  a  little, 
in  order  to  know  what  has  been  going  on 
all  this  while  within  the  ruinous  walls  of 
Templesham-place. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gloom  incidental 
to  a  mouldering  solitary  house,  and 
aggravated  by  the  recent  diminution  of 
his  scanty  establishment,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  Hector,  Guy  Boisragon  brooded 
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and  festered  in  unpitiod,  unsolaced,  and 
almost  uninterrupted  solitude. 

Two  days  had  now  elapsed  since  he 
had  beheld  the  faithful  wretch  whose 
services  he  had  so  long  received,  and  so 
ill  requited  ;  still  the  slave  did  not  make 
his  appearance,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
be  thought,  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the 
loss  of  his  daughter  had  failed  to  disturb 
the  old  buccaneer  nearly  so  much  as  this 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Hector. 
Ill  as  his  exterior  deportment  towards 
him  had  evinced  it,  still  if  there  was  a 
human  being  for  whom  Guy  Boisragon 
might  be  said  to  entertain  a  thought 
beyond  himself,  and  perhaps  his  daughter, 
that  being  was  his  slave  Hector.  That 
daughter  was  now  away,  and  before  she 
fled,  the  disfigurement  of  her  rare  beauty, 
from  that  malignant  disorder,  had  gone 
far  to  destroy  what  affection  he  had  ever 
felt  for  her.  But  when  Hector  left  him, 
never,  as  it  appeared,  to  return,  the 
miserable  old  man  began  intensely  to 
feel  the  discomforts  of  that  actual  desti- 
tution to  which  his  own  brutality  had 
mainly  contributed,  and  which  his 
hoarded  wealth  instead  of  alleviating, 
made  ten  times  more  hateful,  and  hard 
to  endure. 

The  rude  and  mercenary  hind  who 
was  employed  about  the  naked  granary 
and  half-tilled  fields,  could  ill  supjdy  the 
ready  and  graceful  services  of  the  inde- 
fatigable Hector,  and  as 

"  The  dull  ass  will  kick  against  the  striker," 

so  the  savage  treatment  of  old  Boisragon, 
aroused  a  corresponding  brute  feeling  of 
rage  in  the  boor  whom  he  abused ;  and 
excited  in  him,  vague  aspirations  after 
revenge,  to  which  his  chance  intercourse 
with  the  lurking  cavaliers  of  the  forest 
cavern,  soon  imparted  both  shape  and 
aim.  As  for  Old  Ursley,  she  wept  and 
murmured,  and  grumbled  and  grieved, 
by  turns  at  '  th'  ould  master's'  unreason- 
able caprices,  which,  after  vain  attempts 
to  gratify  them,  she  at  last  in  sullen 
despair,  left  to  take  their  own  chance. 

And  thus  when  increasing  years  had 
brought  an  additional  fardel  of  infirmities 
and  wants  upon  his  shoulders,  and  the 
fast  waning  lamp  of  intellect  aftbrded 
less  and  less  assistance  to  the  weary 
down-hill  way,  rendering  the  dear  ser- 
vices of  duty  and  afi'ection  most  indis- 
pensable,—  Guy  Boisragon  found  himself 
utterly  abandoned  of  the  one,  and  but 
poorly  attended  by  the  other.  Brute  and 
miser  as  he  was,  you  could  hardly  help 
compassionating  his  utter  destitution. 

A  week   had  now  elapsed   since   the 


disap|)earanee  of  Hector  (and  to  the 
querulous  and  wretched  old  man  it  had 
seemed  a  century),  when  old  Ursley 
gathered  intelligence  from  the  gossi])ing 
kitchen-maid,  who  had  somehow  picked 
it  up  as  she  went  to  draw  water  at  the 
well  by  the  roadside,  that  a  grand  coach 
had  been  supplied  with  horses  from  the 
Silver  Stag,  and  that  it  was  known  to  be 
making  for  Templesham-place. 

Guy  Boisragon  was  sitting  in  the 
cheerful  bay-window  of  a  large  room, 
which  still  wore  the  tattered  and  tar- 
nished remnants  of  its  original  magnifi- 
cence. His  dim  eye  was  fixed  in  un- 
meaning vacancy  upon  the  far  country; 
the  setting  sun  that  tinged  the  hills  with 
misty  gold,  had  no  charms  for  him, — 
though  the  kindly  lustre  streamed  in 
upon  his  solitude;  and  the  rising  winds 
that  whirled  the  red  leaves  of  the  fruit 
trees  against  his  window,  spoke  in  their 
high  and  mystic  language  to  him  in  vain. 

To  look  at  him,  motionless,  meaning- 
less, all  but  lifeless,  his  eye  glazed,  his 
cheek  discoloured,  his  whole  person 
gaimt  in  its  helplessness,  you  wotdd 
have  imagined  that  nothing  short  of  the 
arrow  of  death,  would  have  startled  Guy 
Boisragon  from  his  ghastly  torpor. 

But  the  instant  old  Ursley,  hobbling 
up  stairs,  announced  her  important  piece 
of  news,  the  old  pirate  started  to  his  feet 
with  the  impetuous  energy  of  youth  ; — 
a  sharp  peevish  cry  escaped  his  lips ; 
repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  he  called  upon 
Hector ;  and  after  ordering,  in  a  con- 
fused and  childish  manner,  every  window 
in  the  house  to  be  closed,  every  gate 
barred,  and  every  light  extinguished  ;  the 
alarmed  old  dotard  at  last  ran  down  to 
the  vault  of  the  IMassymore,  wheie  his 
beloved  treasure  lay,  and  there  remained 
moaning  and  wailing,  till  at  last  ex- 
hausted nature  gave  way,  and  he  actually 
fell  asleep  beside  the  coffers. 

The  Mazmorra,  or  Massymore,  as  it 
was  more  frequently  called,  was  nothing 
else  than  a  deep  isolated  dungeon,  com- 
mon to  most  feudal  fabrics.  That  at 
Templesham,  was  deep  down,  below  the 
foundations  of  the  broad  square  tower 
now  in  ruins,  which  had  once  been  the 
keep.  It  was  an  awful,  a  horror- 
striking  place  :  the  faintest  ray  of  light 
never  wandered  in  there;  and  the  winds 
that  were  so  loud  and  boisterous  among 
the  moors  and  hills  without  the  walls, 
could  not  be  heard  in  that  living  grave  : 
a  shocking  silence  proclaimed  how  far  it 
was  removed  from  nature's  sympathies; 
how  blind  to  her  sunshine,  and  how 
deaf  to  her  storms  I 
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Its  very  title,  which  is  of  Moresco 
origin,  is  ominous.  Mazmorra !  how 
many  a  cheek  has  paled,  how  many  a 
heart  dismissed  all  hope,  when  that  ter- 
rific name  pronounced  their  sentence ! 
I  remember  some  lines  of  poor  Cole- 
ridge on  this  subject  so  exquisitively 
beautiful,  that  I  must  insert  them. 

There  was  no  bed,  no  fire,  no  ray  of  light, 
No  touch,  no  sound  of  comfort!  the  black  air 
It  was  a  toil  to  breathe  it !     When  the  door, 
Slow  opening  at  llie  appointed  hour,  <lisclosed 
One  human  counlenanre,  the  lamp's  red  flame 
Cowered  as  it  entered,  and  at  once  sank  down. 
Oh  miserable!  by  that  light  to  see 
My   infant  quarrelling   with   the    coarse   bard 

bread 
Brought  daily ;— for  the  little  wretch  was  sickly ; 
My  rage  had  dried  away  its  natural  food. 
In  darkness  I  remained  counting  the  bell 
Which  haply  told  me  that  the  blessed  sun 
Was  rising  on  my  garden.     When  I  dozed, 
My  infant's  moanings  mingled  with  my  slumbers, 
And  waked  me.     If  you  were  a  mother,  lady, 
I  should  scarce  dare  to  tell  you  that  its  noises 
And  peevish  cries  so  fretted  on  my  brain. 
That  I  have  struck  the  innocent  babe  in  anger ! 

Remorse, 

It  was  without  the  slightest  noise, 
witii  shaded  lights,  and  stealthy  step, 
and  cautious  gesture,  that  a  band  of  ten 
or  twelve  men,  headed  by  Sir  Phoebus 
Umfraville,  and  guided  by  the  treache- 
rous hind,  proceeded  by  a  stibterraneous 
passage,  communicating  with  a  distant 
and  ruinous  part  of  the  mansion,  and 
through  whose  vaporous  walls  they  were 
obliged  to  bend  double,  into  the  deep 
vault  of  the  Massymore. 

Admitted  there  by  a  long  disused 
doorway,  either  unknown  or  overlooked 
by  the  old  buccaneer  himself,  the  lights 
were  at  once  unveiled,  and,  by  their  dusky 
sanguine  radiance,  revealed  a  specta- 
cle, which  made  even  the  determined 
heart  of  Phoebus  Umfraville  to  quail. 

It  was  a  vast  and  opaque  vault ;  one 
massive  round  column  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre, from  whose  capital,  broad  ribs  di- 
verged in  round  arches  to  the  low  damp 
walls,  till,  like  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
they  almost  touched  the  floor.  Stalac- 
tites had  formed  froin  the  dripping  roof; 
the  pavement  was  slippery  with  the 
damps,  and  high  up  in  the  opposite  wall 
was  the  narrow  aperture  by  which,  in 
former  days,  the  victims  of  feudal 
tyranny  were  thrust  down  into  that 
sweltering  grave:  but  which  at  present 
formed  Guy  Boisragon's  approach  to  his 
idolized  treasures,  as  the  rope  ladder 
still  hanging  from  its  orifice  plainly 
shewed.  Ranged  around  the  central 
pillar  were  several  strong  chests ;  and, 
beside  them,  lay  the  miser-pirate, — dead 
as  you  would  at  first  sight  think, — but  in 


fact  fast  asleep :  his  hair  and  beard  of 
enormous  length,  white  as  snow ;  a  long 
red  mantle,  or  rather  dressing  gown  of 
dingy  brocade,  only  confined  by  a  lea- 
thern belt  at  his  waist,  descended  nearly 
to  his  feet,  which  protruded  through  his 
tattered  hose  and  worn-out  shoes ;  and, 
upon  his  breast,  puffing  and  bloating 
with  its  small  brilliant  eyes,  squatted  an 
enormous  toad. 

The  treacherous  hind  uttered  a  shout 
of  terror,  at  this  unexpected  apparition, 
and,  while  the  others  were  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  fearful  spectacle  before 
them,  to  detain  him,  fled  back  by  the 
way  he  came. 

The  sleeper  awoke  at  the  unwonted 
sound,  and  at  this  moment  the  Massy- 
more  and  its  occupants  might  have  com- 
posed a  picture  for  Domenichino. 

A  deep  umbered  flame  from  several 
cressets  tinged  the  walls  with  a  partial 
red,  which  left  the  indistinct  darkness 
beyond,  more  mystically  horrible. 
Strangely  discoloured  by  the  swarthy 
light  stood  the  various  figures  of  the 
unwelcome  guests ;  some  partly,  some 
completely  armed;  some  richly  attired, 
and  others  habited  as  menials;  while 
lighted  up  in  full  prominence  of  the 
torch-flame,  the  wild  maniac  figure  of 
the  disturbed  pirate  glared  like  the 
demon  of  the  place. 

It  was,  indeed,  with  demoniac  violence 
and  strength,  that,  as  Phoebus  was  bend- 
ing over  him,  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  a  corpse  he  beheld,  Guy  Bois- 
ragon  leapt  to  his  feet  and  shouting  with 
horrible  energy, 

"  Murder,  murder !  they  have  found 
me  at  last !"  sprang  at  the  young  man's 
throat. 

The  suddenness  of  this  unlooked  for 
attack  threw  Sir  Phoebus  completely 
off  his  balance,  he  fell  under  the  old 
man  with  frightful  violence  to  the 
ground  ;  and  the  insane  malignity,  with 
which  the  buccaneer  twisted  his  long 
nervous  fingers  around  his  bare  throat, 
maintained  its  hold  even  after  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  fall,  against  the  sharp  edge 
of  an  iron  chest,  had  rendered  the  inter- 
ference of  the  others  too  late. 

It  was  not  without  great  effort  that 
they  unclosed  the  inveterate  grasp  of 
those  sinewy  hands;  and  those  who 
heard  it,  did  long  afterwards  shudder  at 
the  appalling  shout,  with  which  Guy 
Boisragon  pointed  to  the  blackened 
face  and  crushed  skull  of  Sir  Phoebus 
Umfraville. 

The  coffers  he  had  unlawfully  coveted 
were  made  the  instruments  of  his  pun- 
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ishment,  and  he  perished  under  the  very 
hands  from  which  he  was  about  to  plun- 
der their  illgotten  gold. 

In  other  ears,  too,  rang  that  shocking 
yell ;  and  before  other  eyes  swam  that 
horrible  spectacle  ;  for  at  that  instant, 
preceded  by  the  pallid  shaking  hind,  Sir 
Everard  Gore,  Lady  Jane  Umfraville, 
and  Mellicent  Boisragon  entered  the 
Massymore. 

The  buccaneer  was  now  in  the  grasp 
of  two  cavaliers,  whose  rage  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  immediately 
avenging  their  young  leader's  death.  He 
recognised  the  new-comers  at  once,  and 
exclaimed,  with  fearful  peals  of  laughter; 

"  Welcome,  my  Lady  Jane !  right  wel- 
come, though  late  !  and  our  fair  daugh- 
ter too!"  (a  sarcastic  emphasis  on  the 
word  fair,)  "  ha,  ha  !  I  knew  she  would 
be  at  hand  when  her  old  father's  coffers 
were  in  jeopardy  !  but  what  have  you 
done  with  Hector,  mistress  runagate  ? 
Whither,  thou  basilisk !  hast  decoyed 
my  poor  faithful  wretch  ?  ha !  ha !  a 
stolen  match,  was  it?  ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

At  the  sound  of  that  fearfully  recog- 
nised voice  Lady  Jane  uttered  a  thrilling 
scream,  and  snatching  a  cresset  from  the 
hands  of  the  servant  she  rushed  up  to 
Guy  Boisragon.  ( See  Illustration,  p.  223y. 

That  detestable  old  man  stood  raving 
and  retorting  the  fierce  execrations,  and 
even  blows  of  those  who  held  him  ;  but 
he  paused,  and,  with  a  horrible  grin, 
made  a  low  gesture  of  mock  reverence  as 
Lady  Jane,  with  trembling  arm,  hold- 
ing the  lamp  close  to  his  wild  features, 
distorted  with  frenzy,  disfigured  with 
filth,  and  almost  hidden  by  his  unho- 
noured  white  hair,  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
God  !  it  is  my  husband,  and  he  has  mur- 
dered his  own  son  !"  dropped  lifeless  on 
the  floor  by  the  distorted  corpse  of  Sir 
Phoebus.  «         *         •         • 

If  the  reader  is  not  wearied  of  our 
heroine  (and  we  would  fain  part  from 
him  in  a  less  troubled  and  nightmare 
mood),  he  will  be  glad  to  go  with  us  to 
tlie  summery  grass-plot  of  yonder  old- 
fashioned  Grange,  where  the  yellow  sun 
is  sleeping  at  high  noon,  and  about  three 
sides  of  which  a  low  gray  wall,  over- 
spread with  honeysuckle  and  jessamine, 
protects  a  basking  parterre  of  many- 
coloured  flowers,  edged  with  a  pale  bor- 
der of  pink  blossomed  thrift. 

The  fourth  side  is  formed  by  the  four 
fronting  gables  of  a  black  and  white 
striped  house,  each  with  its  wooden 
sceptre-like  pinnacle,  and  in  the  centre  a 
pleasant  airy  porch,  with  tiled  pavement 
and   bahistradod    sides    of    carved    open 


wood  work,  black  with  age.  About 
those  borders  a  middle-aged  female  is 
flitting  with  the  industry  of  the  bee  she 
disturbs,  and  the  gentle  activity  of  the 
butterfly  that  flits  around  her.  She  in- 
termits her  peaceful  toil,  from  time  to 
time,  that  she  may  gaze  in  fond  anxiety 
upon  a  venerable  figure  attired  in  wi- 
dow's weeds,  advanced  in  age,  but  not 
yet  bowed  down  by  the  burthen  of  her 
years,  who  sits  witliin  tlie  bowered  sha- 
dows of  the  cool  and  fragrant  porch. 
The  ancient  lady  is  quite  blind  ;  but  the 
open  Bible  at  her  side  proclaims  that 
her  companion  does  not  suffer  her  to  feel 
that  privation  without  a  solace.  She  no 
longer  tells  her  beads ;  for  her  rosary  is 
framed  of  the  blessings  she  has  enjoyed, 
and  the  loving  corrections  which  have  made 
her  great.  The  crucifix  no  longer  re- 
poses in  precious  metal  upon  her  aged 
bosom  ;  but,  in  her  heart,  is  the  love  of 
Him  wlio  glorified  the  cross  which  he 
endured  ;  and  upon  the  page  which  her 
companion  has  apparently  been  just  read- 
ing, are  these  words  :  "  Whom  the  Lord 
loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every 
son  whom  he  receiveth."  H.  G. 

Leamington-Priors,  Mar.  12. 


PAUL  CLIFFORD  in  AMERICA. 

BV    WILLIAM    cox. 

I  cannot  say  that  I,  for  one,  exactly  per- 
ceive the  beauty  of  perfectibility  or  the 
utility  of  utilitarianism,  though  it  may 
be  that  I  understand  no  more  about 
such  mysteries,  than  even  those  who 
especially  undertake  to  explain  and  pro- 
pound them.  I  like  the  present  system 
of  fashioning  men  and  women  tolerably 
well,  and  have  no  desire  to  see  the  time 
arrive  when  a  patent  shall  be  taken  out 
for  manufacturing  us  all  after  one  uniform 
pattern,  and  when  every  mother's  son  of 
us  shall  be  made  as  perfect  as  a  square, 
and  as  undeviating  as  a  parallel.  Being 
myself  a  creature  stuffed  with  sympa- 
thies, antipathies,  conceits,  and  preju- 
dices, I  have  no  very  ardent  longing  to 
see  all  mankind  calm,  candid,  cold- 
blooded, correct,  and  reasonable.  I  am 
blind  to  the  virtue  of  exactness  ;  neither 
do  I  pine  for  the  coming  on  of  the  great 
era  of  common  sense,  but  hanker  after 
the  strange  humours  and  wayward  fan- 
cies that  yet  abide  in  the  land.  Though 
far  removed  from  the  top  of  the  tree, 
yet,  the  inequalities  of  life  fret  me  not, 
why  should  they  ?  They  are  showy  and 
dramatic ;  and,  past  question,  most  of 
the  energy,    virtue,    talent,    and   genius 
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extant,  is  called  into  visible  existence  by 
the  great  and  little  collisions  of  society. 
True,  my  animal  instincts  teach  me  to 
shudder  at  that  grinding  and  oppressive 
poverty  which  degrades  existence  into  a 
ceaseless  struggle  for  bread  without 
butter;  but,  with  regard  to  the  poor 
generally,  I  hold  with  that  philosophic 
thought  of  Wordsworth's  that  they  would 
be,  * 

"  Perhaps  less  happy  were  their  trials  less  " 

Notwithstanding  which,  however,  as  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  feel  in- 
clined to  dispense  with  the  trials  and 
take  my  change  for  the  happiness. 

Holding  those  views,    I   have  all  my 
life  been  fond  of  little  bits  of  originality  ; 
specimens  of  humanity    that    have    not 
had  their  natural  qualities  rubbed  down 
by  the  grindstone  of  business,  or  polished 
into  shape  by  the  habits  and  conventions 
of  society  ;  fractions,  as  it  were,   broken 
oft'  from  the  great  whole,  and  scattered 
over  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  old  sol- 
diers, sailors,  gipsies,  fishermen,  pedlars, 
poachers,   strolling  -  players,    and   other 
miscellanies.      It  is  edifying  to   consort 
with  such  ;  they  are  so  specially  different 
from  the  people  who  creep  through  ex- 
istence  in    the  monotony  of  a  city  life, 
crawling  from  their  beds  to  their  counters 
or  counting-houses,  and  from  their  count- 
ing-houses  or  counters   to   their    beds, 
until  they  get  tired  and  die,  and  some 
one  else  crawls  in  their  place.     Oh !  it 
is  a  great  exemption   not  to  be  born  or 
inoculated  with  any  moral  squeamishness 
toward  the  occasional  company  of  vagrants 
or    vagabonds.      They    are    your    great 
natural  teachers,  and,   like  the  "  school- 
master"  there  is  so  much   talk  about, 
are  very  much  abroad.     It  is  good  to  be 
with  them  at  times.     You  pick  up  such 
novel  views   of  life,   and  see   so  much 
more  of  its  pleasant  diversities  and  pic- 
turesque  groupings.      Then   there  is  a 
rough  freedom  in  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  those  denizens  of  the  seas,  moors, 
and  forests — those  dwellers  in  the  "  eye 
of  nature" — and  a  freshness  and  pecu- 
liarity in   their  opinions  and  modes  of 
expression,  that  are   both  startling  and 
exciting.      When   you  get  hold  of  such 
an  individual,   you  find  at  once  that  he 
represents  himself  alone,  and  not  a  class. 
He  sees  not  through   the  spectacles  of 
education,   and  speaks  not  in   the  lan- 
guage   of    newspapers,     magazines,    or 
cyclopasdias.      You  become  sensible  that 
you  have  picked  up  a  rough  diamond — 
a  natural  gem — a  fragment  of  a  Waver- 
ley  novel ;  therefore,   cast  him   not  off', 
but  invite  tlie  gentleman  into  the  next 


"hostel"  to   "take   ale  with   you."     It 
will  be  pleasant  for  both  you  and  him. 

Now  I  have  ever  loved  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  those  outcasts  from  order — 
those  exceptions  to  the  regularity  of 
Macadamized  society.  Nay,  I  even  went 
farther  in  my  rambling  predilections ; 
for  though  I  had  always  rather  a  per- 
sonal objection  to  encountering  a  modern 
Robin  Hood  or  highwayman  in  the  ac- 
tive discharge  of  his  professional  duties, 
yet  I  still  entertained  a  lurking  desire  to 
foregather  with  some  retired  or  superan- 
nuated member  of  that  honorable  frater- 
nity, judging  that  his  conversation  and 
reminiscences  would  be  entertaining  ex- 
ceedingly, the  whole  course  of  his  con- 
duct having  run,  as  it  were,  counter  to 
the  general  current  of  maxims  and  re- 
ceived opinions  ;  never,  however,  had  I 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any  one 
who  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge 
himself  a  "  minion  of  the  moon,"  with 
the  single  exception  of  a  gentleman 
whom  I  had  the  luck  to  encounter  in 
America,  in  the  backwoods  of  Ohio,  of 
the  name  of  Clifford— Mr.  Paul  Clif- 
ford, I  think.  1  was  travelling — but  as 
I  am  fairly  in  for  a  story,  I  may  as  well 
tell  it  methodically. 

It  is  of  little  moment  to  state  the  exact 
number  of  years  ago  since  I  took  it  into 
my  head  to  cross  the  Atlantic.     Reader, 
didst  thou  ever  cross  the  Atlantic?    If 
thou  hast  not,  remain  at  home,  unless 
thou  canst  make  up  thy   mind   to  en- 
counter one  of  the  greatest  bores  in  crea- 
tion, or  unless  thou  art  afflicted  with  a 
feverish  longing  for  the   "sublime  and 
beautiful"  in  natural  scenery,  which  no- 
thing less  than  the  thunders  of  Niagara, 
or  the  quiet  loneliness  of  the  banks  of 
the   Ohio  can  allay ;  for  the  man  that 
has  not  been  becalmed  on  the  bleak  ocean 
for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  knows 
but  little  of  the  trials  of  this  life,  or  what 
human    nature  is  capable   of  enduring. 
It  is  awful  !     Existence  is  at  a  stand 
still ;  and  the  course  of  being  converted 
at  once  from   a  bright  running  stream 
into  a  vile  stagnant  pool.      And  yet  we 
had   what  the  sailors  called   a  pleasant 
passage  !   that  is,  we  managed  in  about 
three  months,  amid  a  succession  of  calms 
and  light  winds,  to  creep  (as  we  reck- 
oned)   nearly   to   the    American   shore. 
Here  the  ship  made  a  full  stop, 

"  Day  came,  and  went,  and  came,  and  brought 
no  wind  !" 

and  there  she  lay,  morning,  noon  and 
night,  rocking  and  rolling  on  the  huge, 
lazy  ocean,  which,  smooth  as  a  polished 
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mirror  or  a  lady's  brow,  on  the  surface, 
still  hove  up  and  down  with  the  cease- 
less, majestic,  and  very  uncomfortable 
underswell  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is 
nothing  else  like  that  in  nature.  You 
that  have  not  seen  it,  imagine  yourselves 
looking  at  a  boundless  and  uneven  pas- 
toral country,  divested  of  hedge  or  tree; 
then  imagine  the  multitudes  of  meadows 
beneath  your  eye  rising  slowly  and 
gracefully  to  an  equality  with  the  hill- 
tops, and  then  declining  again  into  long 
sweeping  valleys  or  abrupt  dells,  and  you 
have  some  slight  idea  of  the  Atlantic  in 
a  calm.  It  is  unquestionably  sublime, 
(for  a  little  bit),  the  image  of  slumber- 
ing power,  &c. ;  but  I  rather  think  that 
if  Job  had  been  tried  upon  it  for  any 
length  of  time,  there  would  have  been  a 
different  version  of  his  history  at  this 
day. 

Now  this  lolling  about,  as  Coleridge 
says, 

"  As  idle  as  a  painted  sliip 
Upon  a  painted  ocean." 

was  terrible  to  me.  I  always  hated  to 
be  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound 
in,"  in  any  shape,  and  I  found  my 
nerves  acquiring  a  preternatural  degree 
of  irritability.  I  considered  myself  ill- 
used.  The  elements  had  evidently  a 
personal  pique  toward  me,  and  I  paced 
to  and  fro  upon  the  deck  gazing  wrath- 
fuUy  and  savagely  upon  the  clear,  calm 
sky  and  peaceful  ocean  ;  but  I  might  as 
well  have  kept  my  indignation  to  myself 
— they  did  not  seem  at  all  affected  by  it. 
At  length  one  morning  on  coming  on 
deck,  the  breeze — the  long-looked  for 
blessed  breeze  was  seen  stealing  along 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  gently  awaking 
the  slumbering  ocean  with  its  balmy 
kisses.  It  crept  almost  to  our  stern — 
my  hat  was  already  raised  gratefully  and 
coiTiplacently  from  my  brow  to  welcome 
it,  when  lo  !  it  faltered — it  wavered — it 
died  away  !  Evil  promptings — suicidal 
tlioughts  rose  in  my  bosom,  yet  I  kept 
them  down.  But  again  it  sprung  up — 
it  neared  us — it  reached  us — it  breathed 
upon  us,  gently  at  first  as  the  soft  sigh 
of  the  maiden,  she  knows  not  why,  but 
deepening  by  degrees  into  an  intensity 
equivalent  to  the  hysterical  sob  of  the 
matron  who  cannot  have  her  own  way. 
The  sails  filled,  the  vessel  sprung  for- 
ward, the  captain  shouted,  the  male 
shouted,  the  crew  shouted,  and  the  black 
steward  grinned  unutterable  things.  All 
was  bustle  and  alacrity — the  man  at  the 
helm  ceased  to  be  a  nonentity  ;  the  rush 
of  water  was  once  more  heard  at  our 
bows,  when  (grant  me  patience  to  nar- 


rate it  even  at  this  distant  day)  the 
breeze  once  more  slackened  —  it  once 
more  slunk  off,  and  left  us  as  sound 
asleep  as  ever ! 

"I  will  stand  this  no  longer!"  ex- 
claimed I,  springing  down  into  the  cabin. 

"  Gad  a  mercy  !  how  him  help  him- 
self, massa  ;"  jabbered  Juba,  our  negro, 
as  he  followed  me. 

"Juba!"  said  I,  firmly,  "reach  me 
that  medicine-chest !" 

In  five  seconds  more,  the  laudanum 
was  at  my  lips. 

"  Juba  !" 

"  Yes,  massa." 

"  I  will  give  the  wind  one  more 
chance.  Don't  stand  grinning  there,  you 
black  rascal,  but  jump  on  deck  and  see 
how  it  is  !" 

"  Gone  fast  asleep,"  said  Juba,  re-en- 
tering. 

"  Then  so  will  I."  The  laudanum 
vanished. 

"  Juba !"  said  I,  in  the  sepulchral 
tones  of  a  man  who  is  not  long  for  this 
world;  "  I  trust  you  will  feel  bound,  as 
a  gentleman,  not  to  mention  this  to  any 
of  the  crew," 

"  Nebber  !"  said  the  pleased  and  flat- 
tered Juba.  "  Nebber  tink  of  such  a 
ting,  your  honour." 

I  felt  my  secret  was  safe.  If  the  ex- 
istence of  the  whole  race  of  Adam  had 
depended  upon  Juba's  opening  his 
mouth,  in  supporting  his  new  character 
of  a  gentleman,  he  would  have  scorned 
to  do  so. 

At  the  expiration  of  six-and- thirty 
hours,  I  awoke  and  found  myself  alive. 
In  fact,  at  the  time  of  quaflSng  the  fatal 
draught,  I  entertained  a  sort  of  vague 
suspicion  that  there  was  scarcely  a  suffi- 
ciency of  laudanum  to  translate  me  to 
another  world,  or  I  opine  I  should 
scarcely  have  taken  it  off  so  coolly  and 
courageously. 

Listlessly  I  crawled  upon  deck — but, 
heaven  and  earth  !  what  a  scene  met 
my  view.  We  were  almost  in  sight  of 
our  port  (New  York,)  actually  running 
through  the  "  Narrows,"  with  the  land — 
the  long-looked  for  delicious  land — al- 
most within  a  stone's  throw  on  either  side 
of  the  ship.  How  decidedly  pathetic  I 
felt  once  more  at  the  sight  of  the  grass 
and  trees.  And  then,  emerging  from 
the  Narrows,  we  swept  at  once  into  the 
splendid,  the  noble,  the  emphatically 
beautiful  bay  of  New  York,  with  its 
clear  pure  waters  dancing  in  the  breeze 
and  glittering  in  the  sunshine.  There  it 
lay  (as  doubtless  now  it  lies)  studded 
with  tiny  islands,  the  giant  Hudson  flow- 
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itig  majestically  into  it  on  one  side,  and 
that  mighty  arm  of  the  sea,  the  East 
river,  rushing  into  it  on  the  other.  On 
the  left,  toweVed  the  bluffs,  and  cliffs,  and 
forests  of  Weehawken  ;  on  the  right,  the 
heights  of  Brooklyn,  and  directly  in 
the  midst  of  this  glorious  grouping  of 
wood  and  water,  lay  the  fair  island  of 
Manahatta,  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  in- 
cipient London  of  the  western  world. 
But  I  will  not  describe  it  farther,  for 
every  one  visits  and  describes  New  York 
now-a-^ays.  In  my  time  it  savoured  of 
enterpirbe  to  undertake  such  a  voyage  ; 
but  now  all  sorts  of  authors,  artists,  ac- 
tors, merchants,  mechanics,  manufac- 
turers, clerks,  bagmen,  in  short,  all  the 
superfluous,  useful  and  ornamental  talent 
of  Europe,  together  with  more  than  an 
equitable  proportion  of  swindlers,  tour- 
ists, blockheads,  and  vagabonds,  empty 
themselves,  and  find  a  welcome  in  the 
bosom  of  that  warm-hearted,  good- 
natured,  and  much-vilified  city. 

But  at  this  digressive  rate  I  shall 
never  get  the  reader  introduced  to  Mr. 
Paul  Clifford.  When  landed,  being  un- 
encumbered by  the  clog  of  business,  and 
having  a  sufficiency  of  the  circulating 
medium  to  satisfy  my  very  moderate 
wants,  like  the  wind  I  went  where  I 
listed,  and  spent  my  time  in  rambling 
among  the  immense  forests  and  prairies 
of  the  new  world,  as  completely  emanci- 
pated from  the  onerous  duties  and  un- 
comfortable proprieties  of  civilization  as 
a  man  of  my  temperament  could  desire. 
I  wandered  through  the  woods,  and 
drank  with  the  hardy  pioneer  of  the  far 
west,  sleeping  in  the  log-hut  of  the 
hunter,  or  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian,  as 
chance  directed  ;  but,  like  other  lovers 
of  adventure  and  the  picturesque,  I  not 
unfrequently  found  myself  involved  in 
awkward  dilemmas  and  precarious  situa- 
tions. 

I  had  set  out  one  fine  summer  morn- 
ing, my  trusty  rifle  my  only  companion, 
with  the  intention  of  following  a  slight 
track  through  the  woods  which  led  to  a 
small  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  wliere  I  was  told  I  should  pro- 
bably find  the  means  of  effecting  a  pas- 
sage to  New- Orleans,  by  joining  one  of 
the  numerous  rafts  sent  drifting  from  all 
navigable  quarters  of  the  wilderness  down 
the  mighty  Mississippi.  I  pushed  vigo- 
rously forward,  occasionally  amusing 
myself,  however,  with  a  random  shot, 
and  was  consequently  led  to  diverge  a 
little  to  the  right  or  left  in  the  pursuit  of 
game,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  lost  the  track ;  and  so  I  had, 


and  long  and  wearily  and  unsuccessfully 
did  I  seek  to  regain  it.  This  mishap, 
which  would  not  have  been  much  in  an 
English  wood,  was  no  joke — at  least  it 
did  not  forcibly  strike  me  as  such — in  an 
American  forest,  with  the  night  rapidly 
closing  in.  I  began  to  think  of  my  re- 
lations and  my  sins,  and  with  contrition 
and  regret  of  the  very  respectable  quan- 
tity of  good  advice  that  had  been  thrown 
away  upon  me,  touching  my  strange 
habits  and  profitless  peregrinations. 
Never  before  was  I  so  in  love  with  what 
a  delightful  writer  has  since  denomi- 
nated "  the  sweet  security  of  streets." 

After  pushing  desperately  and  reck- 
lessly forward  for  a  short  time,  I  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  emerged  into  a 
comparatively  open  space  where  the  sun 
was  pouring  his  parting  beams.  To  my 
great  surprise  and  gratification,  I  beheld 
a  man  sitting  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  deliberately  loading  his  rifle.  I 
was  about  to  hail  him,  when  my  eyes 
were  suddenly  struck  by  the  sight  of  a 
panther,  of  the  largest  size,  stealthily 
creeping  along  the  bough  of  a  huge 
chestnut,  towards  where  he  sat. 

Instinctively  I  raised  my  rifle.  My 
hand  trembled !  but  the  nerves  gradu- 
ally steadied  as  the  very  natural  and 
comfortable  reflection  crossed  my  mind 
that  it  was  not  my  own  life,  but  only 
that  of  a  fellow-creature  that  was  at 
stake ;  and  just  as  the  animal  had  ga- 
thered itself  up  for  its  final  spring,  the 
report  of  my  piece  rang  through  the 
woods,  the  bullet  crashed  through  the 
brain  of  the  panther,  and  down  it  tum- 
bled, sprawling  in  the  death-agonies,  at 
the  foot  of  its  intended  victim. 

"  Well,  I  declare,  stranger,"  said  the 
man,  shaking  me  by  the  hand  as  we  met, 
"  if  I  aint  just  a  leetle  obliged  to  you  for 
that  'ere  shot,  then  there's  no  snakes." 

"  Not  at  all,"  rejoined  I,  of  course 
thinking  at  the  same  time  precisely  the 
contrary. 

"  Well,  but  I  rather  conjecture  that  I 
am,"  said  my  new  friend.  "  Not  that  it 
cost  you  more  than  a  flash  of  powder, 
but  then  you  know  you  might — (here 
he  looked  knowing,  and  winked  his  eye) 
—  you  might,  I  say,  have  thought  of 
popping  me  down  in  place  of  this  'ere 
animal ! " 

"  Sir  ! "  said  I,  my  face  suffused  with 
virtuous  indignation  at  this  strange  sup- 
position. 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  mister," 
said  he,  "if  you  ain't  in  that  line." 

"Line!"  I  exclaimed,  "line!  line! 
why,  do  you  take  me  for  a  freebooter  or 
a  higliwayman  ' " 
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"  Well,"  rejoined  he,  with  a  deliberate 
drawl,  "  I  'spose  it  aint  much  use  talking 
about  highwaymen — that  is,  reg'lar  ones 
— in  a  barbarous,  uncivilized  country 
where  there's  no  highways — but  maybe 
now  you  have  a  prejudice  against  them 
poor  fellows?" 

I  admitted  that  I  had — rather. 
"  Well,  now,  that  is  strange  !  but 
we  '11  change  the  subject ; "  and  accord- 
ingly he  did  so,  and  we  chatted  away, 
amicably  enough,  about  divers  matters 
as  we  walked  towards  his  habitation  in 
the  wilderness. 

"  A  singular  fellow  this,"  thought  I, 
as  I  followed  Mr.  Clifford  (for  it  proved 
to  be  him)  into  his  house.  "  I  must  be 
upon  my  guard." 

But   I   soon   found  this    to    be   quite 
impossible  with  a  gentleman  so  extremely 
frank  and  unreserved  as  my  host,   for, 
after  a  hearty  supper,  and  discussing  one 
bottle  of  excellent  whiskey  between  us 
and  commencing    another    (which    said 
whiskey  my   friend    declared   to  be    his 
greatest  comfort),  he  let  me  into  many 
particulars    concerning    his    early    life, 
which  made  it  pretty  evident  to  me  that 
he   had    been   a  gentleman    completely 
emancipated  from    the   ordinary    rules, 
moralities,    hypocrisies,     and    usages   of 
society.      I  say  as  far  as  I  could  under- 
stand him,  for  his  manner  of  expressing 
himself  was,  to  say  the  least,  singular. 
The  primeval  structure  or  foundation  of 
his  language  appeared  to  be  that  sort  of 
cockneyism  used  as  the  circulating  me- 
dium for  the  interchange  of  ideas  in  the 
more  retired  and  inaccessible  portions  of 
the  English  metropolis,  leading  me  to  the 
not  unnatural  conclusion   that  his  birth 
and  early  education  had  been,  as  he  would 
himself   have    phrased   it,    "  uncommon 
low."      To  this  was  superadded  a  large 
.infusion  of  that  mysterious  jargon  deno- 
minated   "slang" — probably    the    lan- 
guage he  had  adopted  in  his  meridian  ; 
on   the  two  were    grafted    innumerable 
local   phrases,    the  acquirements  of  his 
later  years;  and  the  whole  was  seasoned 
by  the  admixture  of  a  string  of  high- 
flown    phrases    and    words    of    learned 
length,    though   used   in   rather  a   Mal- 
aproprian  fashion,  which  shewed  that  he 
must  at  least  have  been  in  a  genteel  way 
of  business  and  robbed  the  best  of  com- 
pany.     As  the  whiskey  decreased,  too, 
lie  ventured  into  the  labyrinths  of  philo- 
sophy   and    metaphysics,    and    sported 
theories   touching  vice    and  virtue,    the 
laws  of  property,  and  the  constitution  of 
society,    that   were   extremely  bold    and 
novel ;  the  gist  of  them  being,  that  pro- 


fessed rogues  were  your  only  honest 
men,  and  that  all  seemingly  honest  men 
were  little  better  than  specious  rascals. 
And  these  details  and  these  opinions, 
delivered  in  his  very  singular  language 
or  dialect,  rendered  yet  more  complex 
and  indistinct  by  the  potency  of  the 
whiskey,  formed,  I  must  say,  the  most 
curious  conglomeration  of  ideas  and 
modes  of  expression,  that  it  had  ever 
been  my  good  fortune  to  listen  to.  I 
was  enraptured ;  and,  not  until  the  con- 
clusion of  our  second  bottle,  did  we 
retire  to  our  respective  beds,  mutually 
satified  with  each  other's  company,  and 
the  best  friends  in  the  world. 

I  remained  upwards  of  a  month  with 
my  friend    Clifford,  during  which  time 
many  a  pleasant  evening  did  we  spend 
together,   enlivened  by  the  company  of 
the   "  fire  waters,"  and  a  detail  of  Clif- 
ford's early  "experiences."     It  appeared 
that  he  had  not  merely  "  left  his  country 
for  his  country's  good,"  but  that  he  had 
a  strong  individual  inducement  so  to  do. 
On   landing  in  America,   he  had  wan- 
dered    about  divers  cities   on   the    sea- 
board, but  not  finding  the  laxity  of  the 
law  equal  in  those  places  to  his  precon- 
ceived notions   on   the  subject,  he  had 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  where, 
as  he  said,  "  a  man  might  live  a  century 
without  seeing  an  officer."      He  prided 
himself  much   on  never  having  been   a 
"  petty-larceny  rascal,"  but  spoke  of  the 
burglarious  department  of  his  profession 
in  terms  of  commendation  and  respect ; 
saying    it  ranked    next    in    dignity   and 
emolument  to  the  highway.       Indeed,  I 
tliink  his  mind  must  have  had  a  strong 
natural  bent  in  that  direction,  as,  when 
he  had  a  little  spare  time  on  his  hands, 
he    used    to   amuse    himself  by    casting 
false   keys   and   picking    his  own   locks. 
His   habits  were  in  many  respects  sin- 
gular.       Owing,    I    presume,    to    early 
usage,  it  was  his  custom  to  sleep  a  great 
deal  in  the  day  time,  and  walk  forth  at 
night.       Whenever   he   heard  an  unex- 
pected voice,  he  used,   though  he  had  no 
cause  for  apprehension,  to  ensconce  him- 
self hastily  in   the   bushes,   or  whatever 
place  of  concealment  offered,  all  owing, 
as  he  observed,  to  the  "  force  of  habit." 
Indeed,  this  "  force  of  habit"  had  such  a 
hold  of  him,   that  one  moonlight  night, 
when  he  suddenly  encountered  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer,  whom  he  did  not  imme- 
diately recognize,    he    instinctively  pre- 
sented his   rifle,   and    exclaimed   in  the 
impressive  language  of   his  earlier  and 
happier  years — "  Your  money  or  your 
Ufe ! " 
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"Really,  Mr.  Clifford,"  said  his  friend, 
"  this  is  a  most,  extraordinary  joke  ! " 

"  So  it  is  :  and  very  ill  timed,"  re- 
joined Paul,  as  he  observed  two  or  three 
more  neighbouis  advancing  up  the  road 
— "  so  it  is — but  I  hopes,  mistor,  you 
will  not  feel  offended?"  and  away  he 
went,  muttering,  as  he  parted,  some  rig- 
marole apology,  the  substance  of  which 
was  touching  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
getting  '  wot's  bred  in  the  bone  out  of 
the  flesh.' 

^Another  instance  of  the  power  of 
early  association  occurred  one  evening 
during  my  visit,  as  Mr.  Clifford  and 
myself  were  strolling  leisurely  along  the 
beautiful  banks  of  the  Ohio.  We  had 
not  spoken  for  some  time,  and  those  who 
liave  seen  the  sun  go  down  on  an  autumn 
evening  in  the  western  wilds  of  Ameri- 
ca, will  be  at  no  loss  to  conjecture  the 
reason.  The  sky,  before  us  and  above 
us,  was  one  sheet  of  molten  gold,  and 
the  yellow  radiance  falling  aslant  the 
varied  foliage  of  the  sleeping  woods, 
on  which  lingered  the  remains  of  a  slight 
shower,  gave  the  trees  an  appearance 
of  being  clad  with  rubies,  emeralds,  sap- 
phires, and  amethysts,  in  place  of  leaves. 
The  stillness  was  profound.  Overpow- 
ered by  the  glory  of  the  hour,  the  birds 
had  ceased  their  song,  and  the  nibble  of 
the  squirrel  was  no  longer  heard.  Our 
way  lay  through  a  deep  and  narrow  dell, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  the  road  took 
an  abrupt  turn  round  a  thick  path  of 
imderwood;  and  directly  across  the 
path,  a  giant  pine,  struck  by  the  sum- 
mer lightning,  lay  splintered  and  pros- 
trate. At  this  point  I  was  suddenly 
aroused  from  my  reverie  by  a  tap  on  the 
shoulder,  and  an  exclamation  from 
Mr.  Clifford,  in  a  tone  of  intense  ad- 
miration, of — 

"  I  say  Ned,  what  a  place  to  stop  a 
carriage !" 

"  My  name  is  not  Ned,"  said  I, 
somewhat  astonished  at  my  worthy 
friend's  manner. 

"  Oh  !  true,  sir,  true,"  replied  he,  in 
a  melancholy  tone.  "  I  had  forgotten 
myself.  I  was  thinking  of  old  friends 
and  other  days.  I  ask  pardon  :  but 
spots  like  these,  sir,"  continued  he, 
with  a  sigh,  as  he  kept  scanning  with  a 
professional  eye  the  advantages  of  the 
locality,  "spots  like  these  will  now  and 
then  bring  back  times  and  scenes  that 
have  long  since  passed  away  ;  but  let  us 
talk  of  other  things." 

And  talk  we  did.  He  commenced  a 
rambling  discourse  on  some  contemplated 
changes  in  the  penal  laws  of  England, 
which  he  had  met  with   in  some  stray 


newsjjaper,  and  the  probable  bearing 
upon  tlie  untransported  friends  of  his 
boyhood  ;  inquired  if  various  streets  in 
London,  of  which  I  had  never  till  then 
heard,  remained  the  same— said  he  sup- 
posed the  Old  Bailey  looked  as  grim  as 
ever — and  concluded  with  a  glowing 
eulogium  upon  a  species  of  "  new  drop  " 
(of  which  there  was  some  talk  about 
that  time)  which  he  said  was  a  most 
ingenious,  humane,  and  praisewortiiy 
invention,  and  characteristic  of  the  ad- 
vancing spirit  of  the  age.  We  then 
returned  home,  and  partook  of  a  sub- 
stantial supper  prepared  by  the  fair  hands 
of  his  wife  Lucy,  (whose  pardon  I  beg 
for  not  mentioning  her  before),  a  most 
amiable  and  obliging  woman,  and  hand- 
some withal.  Clifford  said  he  was  quite 
unworthy  of  her,  which  was  one  of  the 
few  opinions  of  my  friend  in  which  I 
could  heartily  concur. 

Concerning  his  numerous  family,  Clif- 
ford had  little  to  communicate,  except  that 
they  were  scattered  about  after  the  fashion 
of  the  country,  and  located  on  Roaring 
River,  Mud  Creek,  and  other  "  whip-all- 
creation  "  settlements.  He  said  he  saw 
them  occasionally,  and  was  on  good 
terms  with  them  all  except  his  second 
son,  (Richard  Turpin  Clifford,)  who 
had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  whom  he  characterised 
as  an  unnatural  cub,  who  had  gone  to 
assist  in  making  "  a  parcel  of  laws  that 
might  hang  his  father." 

After  a  sojourn  of  upwards  of  a  month 
I  shook  my  hospitable  host  by  the  hand 
and  went  on  my  way.  We  parted  on 
excellent  terms  ;  he  presenting  me  with 
an  old-fashioned,  though  handsome, 
pocket-pistol  as  a  souvenir;  and  J,  in 
return,  promiyng  to  forward  him  a  file 
of  London  papers  containing  the  most 
copious  police  intelligence.  I  kept  my 
promise,  but  regret  to  say  I  have  never 
from  that  time  to  this  heard  farther  con- 
cerning himself  or  family.* 


DANGER    AND    ENJOYMENT. 

The  passing  breeze  wliich  eools  tlie  brow 

at  noon, 
But  may  strike  death  into  the  breast  ere 

night;  a 

Which  camiot  linger,  though  it  soothes 

us  long, 
Nor  long  soothe  could  it  linger. 


•  It  has  lately  come  to  my  knowledge  lh.it 
the  early  advemures  <if  iny  friend  ClittVjrd.hnve 
been  ctpllected  ami  publi^hed  by  one  of  the  fust 
writers,  ceiiainly  noiv  llie  first  novelist  of  the 
day.  1  feel  much  gratifitd  at  this,  as  inii:ht 
naturally  be  exptcted,  and  will  lose  uo  time  in 
perusiiif;  the  work. 
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THE  COMMISSIONER  OF 
LIMOGE.S. 

A    STOnV   OF  THE   FRENCH    D  KVOr.L  TION. 
BY  J.    M.    E. 

(  For  the  Parterre. ) 

A  few  leagues  from  Limoges,  on  the 
high  road  to  Paris,  is  the  village  of  Bois 
La  Reine,  and  just  on  its  verge,  facing  a 
lofty  row  of  elms,  stood  the  Hotel  and 
Cafe  du  Commerce.  Througli  the  trees 
might  be  seen  at  some  short  distance  an 
ancient  formal  looking  mansion,  belong- 
ing to  a  Mons.  St.  Vallier,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  village  and  considerable 
adjoining  property.  The  house  was 
built  of  grey  stone,  of  an  order  of  archi- 
tecture that  would  puzzle  any  one  to  de- 
fine, since  so  many  additions  and  altera- 
tions had  been  made  at  various  times  by 
its  different  proprietors,  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  trace  of  the  intentions  of  the 
original  founder. 

It  was  placed  like  most  of  the  French 
country  mansions,  without  any  regard  to 
the  picturesque,  and  its  formality  even 
increased  by  a  perfectly  straight  avenue 
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of  trees,  leading  from  the  high  road  to 
the  very  portal. 

The  salon  of  the  Hotel  du  Commerce 
was  the  rendezvous  of  the  villagers  and 
neighbouring  small  farmers,  who  met 
almost  every  evening  to  drink  bad  wine 
and  small  beer,  and  discuss  moderate 
democratical  politics ;  the  respect  in 
which  they  held  Mons.  St.  Vallier  pre- 
venting them  from  running  into  the  ex- 
tremes common  to  the  troubled  state  of 
the  times.  On  the  evening  with  which 
our  story  opens,  some  intelligence  from 
Paris  had  caused  more  than  usual  dis- 
cussion. The  tables  occasionally  bore 
evidence  of  the  warmth  of  the  speakers, 
by  loudly  replying  to  the  energetic  blows 
bestowed  upon  them  from  time  to  time, 
whilst  the  disposition  of  sundry  bottles 
of  beer  to  represent  towns,  glasses  the 
generals  commanding,  and  crumbs  of 
bread  and  cheese  either  the  po])ulaee  of 
a  body  of  troops,  wliich  were  marched 
and  countermarched  with  a  rapidity 
truly  astonishing,  shewed  that  some  mi- 
litary operations  were  on  the  tapis. 

To  what  length  the  discussion  might 

have  gone,  or  how  the  towns,  generals, 

and   troops   might    have    fared    by  their 

representatives,    it  would  be  difficult  to 
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Shy,  for  one  of  the  principal  manoeuverers 
happening  to  raise  his  eyes,  to  consider 
how  a  difficult  movement  should  be  per- 
formed, perceived  that  the  "salon"  con- 
tained a  visitor  more  than  he  had  calcu- 
lated upon. 

The  stranger  was  a  man  about  seven 
or  eight  and  twenty;  and  by  his  dress 
and  appearance,  a  person  evidently  of 
some  condition.  There  was  a  regula- 
rity about  liis  features  which  might 
almost  liave  been  called  handsome,  had 
not  a  firm  contraction  of  the  eye-brows, 
and  an  expression  of  countenance  some- 
what indefinable,  ii  tervened  to  prevent 
such  a  conclusion. 

Mons.  Jules  Picard,  as  his  sign-board 
called  him,  with  the  addition  of  "  Perru- 
quier  de  Paris,"  knew,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  every  thing  and  every  body  about 
the  village  and  its  neighbourhood ;  but 
he  certainly  could  not  call  to  mind  the 
strange  gentleman  ;  but  that  was  not  of 
much  consequence ;  he  was  the  last 
arrival  at  Bois  La  Heine,  and  as  arrivals 
there  were  "few  and  far  between,"  he 
thought  some  information  might  be 
gleaned  to  astonish  his  customers  on  the 
following  morning.  So  requesting  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  until  the  suc- 
ceeding evening,  he  advanced  towards  the 
stranger,  and,  with  a  most  polite  bow, 
wished  him  a  good  day. 

The  gentleman  returned  the  salutation 
by  an  inclination  of  the  head. 

"  You  are,  I  presume,  sir,  just  arrived 
from  Paris?" 

«  I  am." 

"  You  found  it  excessively  warm  tra- 
velling, I  dare  say." 

"  Very." 

"  The  dust  very  annoying." 

"  Very." 

It  was  clear  by  the  stranger's  manner 
that  he  was  not  inclined  to  be  very  com- 
municative ;  but  Mons.  Picard  prided 
himself  upon  drawing  forth  information 
by  the  most  circuitous  means  ;  and 
though  not  rarely  he  met  with  rebuffs 
and  hints  as  to  people  minding  their 
own  business,  yet  the  opacity  of  his  in- 
tellect on  such  occasions  always  pre- 
vented him  from  understanding  the  allu- 
sion ;  and  he  therefore  continued  his 
questions  as  pertinaciously  as  before,  be- 
sides where  persons  are  intent  on  gain- 
ing an  object,  such  little  obstacles  serve 
rather  as  a  whet  than  an  impediment  to 
their  desires. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Picard,  following  up 
his  inquiries,  "  Monsieur  is  going  to 
Limoges,  a  most  delightful  town,  afford- 
ing so  much  amusement  for  the  antiqua- 


rian. Perhaps  Monsieur  is  fond  of  an- 
tiquarian research  ?" 

"  Such  is  not  my  pursuit,  sir." 

"  But  you  must  see  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Etienne  and  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
tial, They  will  well  repay  a  visit,  even 
to  those  not  over  fond  of  antiquities ; 
and  then  the  bishop's  gardens,  with  the 
beautiful  terraces ;  what  can  be  more 
charming  than  the  view  from  them,  of 
the  town  and  the  surrounding  country ; 
its  vine-clad  hills  and  meadows,  inter- 
mingled with  beautiful  groves ;  and 
then,  sir,  the  biith-place  of  Marmontel 
and  D'Auguesseau.  I  speak  enthusias- 
tically of  it,  for  I  was  born  in  Limoges ; 
and  there  is  scarce  a  nook  or  corner  of  it 
I  do  not  know." 

"Except  one,  Mons.  Picard;  and  a 
residence  there  would,  I  think,  do  you 
no  harm.     I  mean  the  prison  !" 

Mons.  Picard  began  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable. The  word  prison  in  these 
times  was  so  much  associated  with  the 
guillotine,  that  the  word  might  strike 
terror  into  a  much  stouter  heart  than 
Picard  could  boast  of  possessing.  Be- 
sides, the  stranger  evidently  knew  him, 
though  he  could  not  call  to  mind  a  fea- 
ture of  his  face;  nor  did  he  half  like  the 
expression  of  his  eye,  as  he  mentioned 
the  word  prison.  He  could  not  help  at 
the  moment  wishing  he  had  let  the 
stranger  alone,  for  the  information  he 
seemed  likely  to  gain,  was  of  a  nature 
particularly  disagreeable  to  him. 

Mons.  Picard  became  more  perplexed 
when  the  stranger  having  ascertained 
that  a  bed-room  was  vacant,  announced 
his  intention  of  becoming  the  occupier 
thereof  probably  for  some  days,  as  busi- 
ness might  possibly  detain  him.  The 
idea  seemed  so  preposterous — business  at 
Bois  La  Reine.  What  business  could 
any  one  have  at  the  village?  and  he  ran 
over  in  his  mind  the  names  of  all  those 
who  at  any  time  had  been  concerned  in 
commerce ;  but  no  one  of  these  seemed 
to  afford  him  any  clue  by  which  to  trace 
the  stranger's  object  in  taking  up  his 
quarters  at  the  Hotel  du  Commerce. 
Most  ardently  did  he  desire  just  to  ask 
one  more  question,  which  he  thought 
would  at  once  solve  the  mystery  ;  but  the 
stranger's  information  seemed  so  little 
agreeable,  that  he  deemed  it  advisable  to 
beat  a  retreat  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  and 
with  a  most  profound  obeisance,  which 
was  coolly  returned  by  the  stranger,  he 
hastened  home  to  consult  with  Madame 
Picard,  the  why's  and  wherefore's  of  any 
body  intending  to  stop  at  the  village  oi 
Bois  La  Reine. 
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It  may  be  as  well,  previous  to  conti- 
nuing our  story,  to  glance  back  a  few- 
years  at  the  previous  history  of  Mons. 
St.  Vallier.  He  had  been,  as  well  as  his 
father  before  him,  concerned  in  the  iron 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limoges, 
by  which  he  had  accumulated  some 
wealth ;  and  on  retiring  from  business, 
had  expended  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
the  purchase  of  the  property  on  which 
he  resided  at  Bois  La  Reine.  At  the 
time  of  his  taking  possession  of  the  cha- 
teau he  was  a  widower,  with  an  only 
child,  then  of  tender  years ;  and  it  was 
said  to  be  on  her  account  that  he  had 
retired  from  business.  There  was  also 
residing  with  him  a  boy,  a  few  years 
older  than  Cecile,  but  who  claimed  no 
relationship. 

The  father  of  Pierre  Armand,  (for 
such  was  the  youth's  name),  and  Mons. 
St.  Vallier  had  been  educated  at  the 
same  school.  Their  early  pursuits  had 
been  the  same ;  each  had  espoused  the 
other's  youthful  quarrels,  and  to  each 
alike  had  generally  fallen  the  shares  of 
punishment  or  reward. 

The  prospects  in  life  of  each  had  been 
equally  good ;  but  one  had  prospered 
whilst  the  other  inevitably  failed.  If  St. 
Vallier  embarked  in  a  speculation,  its 
success  was  certain  ;  but  that  in  which 
Armand  joined,  either  as  principal  or 
assistant,  as  surely  fell  to  the  ground, 
involving  himself  and  others  in  the  ge- 
neral ruin.  Oft  and  oftentimes  did  St. 
Vallier  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  assist 
his  falling  friend,  but  all  in  vain.  The 
fates  were  leagued  against  him,  and  the 
unhappy  man  at  length  sunk  under  his 
misfortunes,  his  last  moments  being  ren- 
dered comparatively  happy  by  the  assur- 
ance of  St.  Vallier,  that  he  would  still 
befriend  his  only  child. 

St.  Vallier  felt  deeply  the  misfortunes 
of  his  friend,  accepting  with  pleasure  the 
only  legacy  the  unfortunate  man  had  to 
leave  ;  and  by  taking  the  child  to  reside 
with  him,  and  treating  him  in  every  way 
with  as  much  kindness  as  his  own 
daughter,  shewed  that  his  promises  were 
not  made  "  to  fall  upon  the  ear  and  be 
forgotten." 

As  Pierre  grew  in  years,  he  gave  early 
indications  of  a  quickness  and  readiness 
of  thouglit  almost  surprising ;  studies 
that  would  have  been  difficult  in  no 
mean  degree  to  others  of  his  own  age, 
were  to  him  but  as  an  amusement.  In 
all  that  was  striven  to  be  imparted,  he 
seemed  to  have  the  same  facility  of  ac- 
quiring ;  but  it  was  painful  to  St.  Val- 
lier to  find  that  such  powers  of  mind, 


with  the  dispositions  and  pursuits  of  the 
young  Armand,  were  likely  to  prove  any 
thing  but  a  source  of  happiness.  Even 
when  a  child,  though  all  praised  his 
abilities,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  many 
by  their  ominous  looks  seemed  to  imply 
a  doubt  whether  those  talents,  from  their 
frequent  perversion,  would  not  rather 
prove  a  curse  than  a  blessing. 

When  about  fifteen,  he  had  been  sent 
by  Mons.  St.  Vallier  to  Paris,  and  en- 
tered as  a  student  of  the  legal  college  in 
that  city,  and  in  due  course  became  an 
advocate.  During  his  studies  he  had 
regularly  corresponded  with  St.  Vallier; 
but  shortly  after  his  becoming  an  advo- 
cate this  correspondence  had  entirely 
ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  decided 
part  he  had  taken  against  the  unhappy 
reigning  family,  to  whom  St.  Vallier 
was  most  warmly  and  loyally  attached. 

Nearly  ten  years  had  elapsed  since 
Armand  had  visited  Bois  la  Reine.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  studies,  he  had 
made  them  an  excuse  for  being  mostly 
at  Paris,  the  gaieties  of  which  were  more 
congenial  to  liim  than  the  dull  monoton- 
ous life  of  the  country  ;  and  subsequently 
when  he  had  taken  so  decided  a  part  in 
the  revolution  as  to  become  an  object  of 
aversion  to  St.  Vallier,  he  well  knew 
that  his  guardian  would  refuse  to  see 
him,  since  he  had  even  forbidden  his 
name  to  be  ever  mentioned  in  his  pre- 
sence. It  was  true  it  was  of  little  con- 
sequence to  him  what  sentiments  St. 
Vallier  miglit  entertain  towards  him, 
since  gratitude  was  a  feeling  not  holding 
a  place  in  his  breast ;  but  a  circumstance 
he  had  not  foreseen,  made  him  regret, 
not  the  career  in  which  he  had  em- 
barked, but  that  he  had  not  so  contrived 
as  to  continue  on  good  terms  with  liis 
guardian,  which  a  little  manoeuvring 
might  have  managed,  had  he  at  the  time 
thought  it  worthy  his  attention. 

The  Cecile  that  he  remembered  as  a 
quiet,  harmless  child,  when  living  at 
Bois  la  Reine,  had  made  but  little  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  :  he  had  perhaps  dis- 
liked her  less  than  others,  that  his  ingrate 
disposition  prompted  him  to  hate,  for  she 
had  never  thwarted  him,  or  been  the 
means  of  drawing  upon  him  the  often 
and  well-merited  rebukes  from  his  guar- 
dian, that  the  other  inmates  of  the 
chateau,  from  their  frequent  complaints, 
had  been  the  cause.  As  she  was  a  few 
years  younger  than  himself,  and  fre- 
quently subject  to  illness,  he  had  learned 
in  some  degree,  as  far  as  his  nature 
would  allow,  to  throw  a  kindliness  of 
manner  into  his  actions  towards  her ;— . 
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to  say  that  it  was  fondness,  would  have 
been  to  credit  him  with  feelings  he  pos- 
sessed for  none ;  but  to  say  that  she  was 
not  an  object  of  dislike  or  aversion,  was 
to  make  her  an  exception  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.     During  his  studies  at  college, 
she  had  been  scarcely  ever  thought  of,  or 
remembered  only  as  a  child ;  but  when 
years  afterwards  they  had  accidently  met 
at  Paris,  and  he  was  assured  that  the  fair 
being  and  lovely  proportioned  creature 
he  had  gazed  upon   with   such   delight, 
was  the  girlish  Cecile  of  his  youth,  he 
scarcely  believed  it  possible  that  so  great 
a  change  as  he  experienced  at  the  sight 
of  her  could  come  so  suddenly  over  him. 
He  had  seen  a  being,  towards  whom  he 
had  never  felt  the  usual,   ill-willed  feel- 
ings of  his  nature — with  whom,  in  look- 
ing back  upon  the  past,  he  could  almost 
associate  ideas  of  pleasing  remembrance, 
and  for  whom  he  could  now  feel  affection, 
nay,  even  love;  and  yet,   was  it   in   the 
nature    of  one   who  had  scoffed   at   all 
feelings  of  tenderness,  to  become  a  slave 
to  the  most  tender  ?  yes,  he  felt  it  was, 
and  that  it  stood  out  isolated  from  the 
crowd  of  bad  and  worldly-minded  feel- 
ings   that    had    hitherto    engrossed    his 
heart. 

He  for  once  almost  regretted  the  course 
he  had  commenced,  since  St.  Vallier's 
doors  being  closed  against  him,  he  could 
not  pursue  his  suit  with  the  most  remote 
chance  of  success;  he  knew  too,  that  had 
he  followed  his  profession  with  steadiness, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  success, 
St.  Vallier  would  willingly  have  bestowed 
Cecile  upon  him,  his  wealth  being  suffi- 
cient to  overlook  the  want  of  it  in  a  son- 
in-law,  provided  he  possessed  the  other 
qualifications  for  making  his  daughter 
happy.  The  advantages  of  his  youth  he 
had  cast  away :  ambition  had  been  the 
path  he  had  struck  out — and  in  its  pursuit 
he  had  sacrificed  his  friends,  his  character, 
his  all : — had  they  succeeded  ? — he  felt 
they  had.  Amidst  the  troubles  of  the 
times,  he  had  been  ever  rising,  until  at 
length  he  had  gained  the  appointment  so 
ardently  desired  by  him,  that  of  Commis- 
sioner to  his  native  town.  Having  gained 
it,  he  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  hesi- 
tated as  to  whether  he  should  pursue 
further  the  career  he  had  embarked  in, 
or  by  casting  off  the  party  with  whom  he 
was  associated,  strive  to  gain  the  good 
opinion  of  St.  Vallier;  for  he  felt  con- 
vinced, that  should  he  once  except  the 
dreaded  office  of  Commissioner,  and 
commence  his  proceedings  at  Limoges, 
all  hopes  of  reconciliation  with  St.  Val- 
lier would  be  completely  at  an  end.    Love 


and  ambition  stood  before  him  ;  which 
should  he  pursue? — he  stood  in  doubt ;  a 
moment  must  decide — the  thought  dashed 
across  him,  that,  as  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, holding  in  his  hands  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  St.  Vallier  could  not, 
dared  not,  refuse  him.  It  was  a  matter 
of  doubt,  after  all  that  had  taken  place, 
should  he  even  renounce  his  connexion 
with  the  powerful  party  with  whom  he 
had  allied  himself,  that  St.  Vallier  would 
again  receive  him  as  his  adopted  son. 
Why  should  he  run  the  risk  of  failing? 
why  throw  away  the  time,  the  toil,  the 
cares  he  had  expended  in  fomenting  the 
troubles  and  misfortunes  of  his  country, 
just  when  all  he  had  so  striven  for  was 
within  his  power?  what  he  could  not  gain 
by  suing  for,  he  would  have  by  com- 
manding. The  die  was  cast ;  and  Pierre 
St.  Armand  left  Paris  for  Limoges,  as 
one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  republic  of  France,  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  that  town, 

Armand  had  determined  previously  to 
commencing  his  duties  at  Limoges  to 
present  himself  before  St. Vallier,  demand 
of  him  the  hand  of  Cecile,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  insinuate  what  must  be  but 
too  palpable,  that  in  these  dangerous 
times  a  powerful  friend,  such  as  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  Limoges,  was  not 
with  impunity  to  be  converted  into  an 
inveterate  enemy. 

It  was  with  this  determination  that  he 
was  then  at  Bois  la  Reine ;  nor  was  it 
altogether  so  surprising  that  Mons.  Picard 
was  unable  to  recognize  him  :  the  change 
from  youth  to  manhood  had  brought 
with  it  almost  a  more  than  proportionate 
change  of  form  and  feature.  In  youth 
there  had  been  a  lightness  and  ease  about 
him  that  had  thrown  a  dash  of  intelli- 
gence into  his  not  unhandsome  counte- 
nance. It  was  one  you  might  look  upon 
as  wild,  and  even  reckless;  but  unless 
to  those  who  knew  him  well,  and  what 
each  change  of  feature  betokened,  there 
was  nothing  of  malevolence  to  be  ob- 
served. In  manhood  this  had  changed; 
a  smile  rarely  played  across  his  features, 
save  it  were  one  of  those  mixed  with 
scorn  and  hate,  shewing  a  pleasure  where 
others  saddened,  or  else  of  proud  des- 
pair and  contempt ;  the  eye-brows  too 
were  firmly  knit,  whilst  the  eyes  fixed  on 
the  object  of  their  search  with  hawk- 
like glance,  but  still  was  there  somewhat 
of  manly  beauty  in  the  features,  that 
enabled  the  mind  to  trace  back,  in  some 
degree,  what  the  youth  had  been  before 
the  worst  feelings  of  his  nature  had 
began  to  stamp  themselves  upon  his 
countenance. 
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The  train  of  recollections  that  crowded 
on  his  mind  during  the  short  walk  to  tlie 
chateau  on  the  following  morning,  were 
ever  varying; — at  one  moment  he  trod 
forth  proudly  as  one  who  carried  with 
him  the  dread,  if  not  the  respect  of  those 
of  his  native  place  ;  but  then  at  times  a 
bench,  a  tree,  a  distant  view  of  Limoges, 
or  the  surrounding  country,  called  to 
mind  many  circumstances  of  his  youth, 
which,  when  bursting  on  us  unawares, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  however 
our  feelings  or  our  natures  may  have 
changed,  still  have  a  charm  most  power- 
ful, and  one  we  cannot  well  define.  As 
his  eye  rested  upon  Limoges,  the  thought 
of  many  days  of  youthful  merriment,  of 
daring  feats  and  dangers  past,  seemed  to 
throw  him  back  again  to  boyhood;  but 
these  thoughts  scarce  gained  birth,  ere  he 
turned  quickly  from  the  objects  tliat 
occasioned  them,  striving  to  avoid  recol- 
lections so  much  at  variance  with  his 
present  situation  ;  and,  musing  as  to  what 
might  be  the  result  of  his  interview  with 
St.  Vallier,  he  found  liimself  at  the  door 
of  the  chateau. 

His  summons  for  admission  was  an- 
swered by  an  old  servant  of  St.  Vallier's ; 
one  that  had  long  served  him  in  the 
double  capacity  of  valet  and  butler,  and 
who  had  never  borne  much  good-will 
towards  Armand,  for  well  did  he  remem- 
ber the  many  annoyances  to  which  the 
youth  had  subjected  him  before  he  left 
the  chateau  to  reside  at  Paris  ;  and  when 
time  had  added  so  much  to  blacken  his 
character,  and  men  had  learnt  to  call 
him  in  their  hearts  that  which  they  dared 
not  utter — namely,  a  regicide,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  it  was  not  with  the  kind- 
liest feelings  in  the  world  he  recognized 
to  whom  he  spoke. 

"  Well  Antoine,"  said  Armand,  throw- 
ing rather  more  urbanity  into  his  tones 
than  was  his  usual  wont ;  "  you  are,  I  see 
still  alive  and  well." 

"  Thanks  be  to  heaven,  I  am  so,  sir." 

"  Be  good  enough  Antoine  to  say  to 
Monsieur  St.  Vallier,  that  I  desire  a  few 
moments  conversation  with  him." 

"  That  would  be  of  little  use,  sir." 

"  Indeed,  and  why  so?" 

"  His  orders  are  peremptory  not  to 
admit  you  within  the  chateau." 

"  It  matters  not  what  his  orders  may 
have  been,  you  will  be  good  enough,  sir, 
instantly  to  take  to  him  my  message." 

"  It  will  be  of  little  use,  sir,  I  am 
certain." 

"  S'death  !  do  you  mean  to  stand  here 
all  day  and  argue  the  point  with  me,  as 
stoutly  as  though  I  were  a  beggar  suing 
or  charity." 


"  I  but  obey  my  orders." 

"  Then  obey  mine  now,  by  carrying 
my  message." 

Antoine  perceiving  that  Armand  was 
determined  on  being  obeyed  turned  on 
his  heel,  shuffling  along,  half  in  doubt  as 
to  the  prudence  of  contravening  such 
positive  orders  as  he  had  received  from 
his  master,  and  not  knowing  on  the  other 
hand  well  how  to  get  rid  of  Armand 
witliout  carrying  his  message,  but  his 
surprise  was  great  when  St.  Vallier  staled 
his  intention  of  seeing  him. 

"  Did  you  say  I  was  to  admit  him, 
sir?"said  he,  rather  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  heard  aright. 

"  Even  so,  Antoine ;  but  not  to  meet 
him  as  I  once  did,  as  a  son,  as  one  I 
could  have  loved  and  cherished,  whose 
rising  years  I  could  liave  watched  with 
proud  satisfaction  ;  but  as  one  looks  upon 
an  ingrate  beast  that  tears  the  hand 
which  feeds  it.  I  will  curse  him — from 
my  heart  will  I  curse  him,  and  oh ! 
that  my  malediction  had  weight  enough 
to  crush  him." 

As  Armand  entered  the  room,  and  his 
eye  fell  upon  St.  Vallier,  his  courage  for 
the  moment  quailed  within  him.  The  well 
remembered  proud  commanding  form  of 
his  adopted  father  was  still  the  same. 
The  few  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
they  had  met,  had  nothing  borne  it  down  ; 
and  save  that  his  hairs  were  somewhat 
more  blanched  than  they  had  used  to  be, 
he  could  perceive  no  change;  but  the 
look  of  kindness,  of  welcome,  and  the 
quick  fond  embrace  with  which  St. 
Vallier  always  greeted  him  on  his  return 
after  a  few  days  absence,  were  alone 
wanting, — in  tlieir  place  was  a  stern 
withering  look,  which  resting  on  a  face 
where  once  affection  always  beamed, 
spoke  more  forcibly  than  aught  the 
tongue  could  give  utterance  to  ;  his  breast 
heaved  and  throbbed  as  if  the  feelings 
would  not  be  controlled,  but  strove  to 
gain  vent  in  speech. 

"  And  so,  sir,  you  have  sought  me 
now,  to  add  insult  to  injury?  'tis  well, 
he  who  fosters  a  serpent  must  expect  to 
be  bitten." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  mistake  me.  I 
came  not  to  insult  or  injure :  what  I 
came  to  propose  was  with  the  view  of 
preventing  such  ;  of  saving  yourself,  your 
property,  and  daughter." 

"  I  thank  you  ;  for  myself  and  daughte 
I  thank  you,  but  we  need  not  the  pro 
tection  of  Monsieur  St.  Armand." 

"  At  the  present  moment  you  may 
not ;  but  the  time  may  come,  and  that 
swiftly  too,  when  such  protection  as  I 
can  offer  will  not  be  refused.    You  smile, 
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Monsieur  St.  Vallier,  in  doubt  perhaps — 
no  in  scorn  I  see  ;  well  no  matter,  I  will 
not  cavil  with  you  for  your  thoughts, 
they  are  free  to  us  all  ;  but  I  came  not  to 
speak  to  you  of  this,  it  is  of  your  daughter. 
I  would  speak  of  Cecile." 

"  Of  my  daughter,  sir?  there  can  be 
little  concerning  her  that  needs  com- 
munion betwixt  us,  and  for  that  I  thank 
heaven ." 

"  There  is  St.  Vallier  much ;  and  in 
sober  truth  my  present  object  in  seeking 
you  is  to  say,  that  I  wish  to  draw  closer 
the  connexion  subsisting  betwixt  us.  I 
would  become  your  son-in-law,  the  hus- 
band of  Cecile — nay,  start  not,  and  frown 
at  me  tiius.  It  affects  me  little — I  did 
not  come  prepared  for  reception  as  a 
favoured  suitor,  to  be  received  with  smiles 
and  gladness.  I  stand  upon  firmer 
grounds  than  these,  St.  ^'allier — you  are. 
upon  the  brink  of  ruin — your  life  even  is 
in  danger;  but  there  is  a  way  by  which  it 
may  be  averted,  one  that  remains  only  for 
your  decision,  and  which  as  a  father  anxi- 
ous for  the  welfare  of  his  child,  you  can- 
not hesitate  upon ;  let  me  but  become  the 
husband  of  Cecile,  and  from  that  instant 
you  have  nought  to  fear." 

"  May  heaven  grant  me  patience  !  but 
this  is  too  much,  the  very  violence  of  my 
feelings  defeat  themselves.  Language 
cannot  convey  what  I  would  say  ;  it  rises 
in  my  throat,  as  though  it  would  seek 
utterance,  but  there  are  no  words  to  ex- 
press the  horror,  the  detestation  I  feel 
even  at  the  sight  of  you.  My  daughter, 
my  Cecile,  one  so  fair,  so  good,  so  rich 
in  every  thing  a  father  most  prizes  in  a 
child,  to  become  the  wife  of  this  outcast, 
this  monster  in  human  form,  this  veriest 


"  Be  what  I  may,  St  Vallier,  it  is  to 
me  she  must  now  look  for  protection ; 
the  times  are  changed  when  rank  or 
riches  carried  all  before  them  :  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  people  asserts  its  right, 
they  have  too  long  been  trampled  on, 
and  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
public, seek  for  vengeance  against  those, 
who,  by  their  false  nobility  or  vain 
wealtli  have  too  long  oppressed  them. 
Need  I  say,  sir,  that  your  wealth  points 
you  out  as  one  too  prominent  long  to 
remain  unnoticed, — but  I  say  again,  let 
me  become  the  husband  of  your  daugh- 
ter, and  who  will  dare  to  insinuate  aught 
against  the  father  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Limoges " 

"  A  Commissioner  of  Limoges  !  was 
it  not  enough  then,  monster  as  thou  art, 
that  you  butchered  on  a  scaffold,  a  king, 
wliose  only  fault  was,  that  he  lacked 
sjiirit   to  order    measures    prompt   and 


severe  enough  to  quell  such  sanguinary 
rebellion,  but  you  must  seek  your  native 
place  as  the  scene  of  more  atrocity  and 
bloodshed?" 

"  It  was  the  crimes  of  Louis  slew 
him;  a  long  career  of  injuries  and  op- 
pressions against  his  people,  had  excited 
the  vengeance  of  heaven,  who  at  length 
delivered  him  up  to  the  just  wrath  of 
those  he  had  so  long  outraged.  With 
regard  to  seeking  my  native  place  as  a 
Commissioner;  if  the  Republic  have 
thought  fit  to  appoint  one  familiarised  to 
its  localities,  in  preference  to  those  more 
distinguished  by  their  talents  and  zeal, 
I  shall  at  least  not  shrink  from  perform- 
ing the  duties  imposed  upon  me,  how- 
ever arduous  they  may  be." 

"  Armand,  in  your  youth  there  was 
the  lurking  spirit  of  the  devil  in  you,  it 
prompted  you  even  then  to  oppress  those 
weak  enough  to  be  at  your  mercy.  I 
listened  with  sorrow  to  the  complaints  of 
those  you  had  wronged,  but  as  I  felt  for 
you  as  a  father,  I  framed  excuses  both 
to  others  and  myself.  I  thought  it  but 
the  wildness  of  youth,  the  outbreakings 
of  an  ardent  spirit,  too  impatient  to  be 
controlled.  I  looked  forward  to  see  you 
in  manhood  with  these  violences  tamed 
down,  and  an  honour  to  your  country 
and  myself;  I  had  hoped  too,  to  have 
seen  in  you  the  husband  of  my  daughter, 
the  inheritor  of  my  wealth.  But  vAmt 
have  all  my  fond  hopes  turned  to  ?  I 
have  nurtured  a  regicide,  a  vampire — 
seeking  to  glut  its  foul  appetite  in  the  best 
blood  of  its  country  I  Armand,  where 
you  ought  to  have  sought  a  blessing 
you  have  now  a  curse — a  deadly  curse  !" 

"  I  can  well  imagine,  sir,  that  you  are 
angry ;  in  the  struggle  which  has  changed 
the  form  and  nature  of  the  government, 
you  have  supported  a  falling  party. 
This  has  doubtless  chafed  you,  and  upon 
me  you  seek  to  pour  the  outbreakings  of 
your  disappointment ;  but  I  will  not  be 
moved  by  taunts  nor  reproaches  ;  neither 
shall  turn  me  from  the  course  I  am  pur- 
suing. We  each  believe  in  the  rectitude 
of  that  we  follow,  and  difference  of 
opinion  will  always  lead  to  enmity.  But 
once  again  let  me  beseech  you  to  pause 
ere  you  reject  my  offer ;  consider  well 
all  you  refuse,  it  may  be  too  late  to  recall 
your  determination.  I  may  not  in  future 
have  the  power,  much  as  I  may  have  the 
inclination  to  serve  you." 

"  Then  hear  my  determination,  once 
and  for  all :  sooner  than  I  would  consent 
that  a  being  so  fair  and  spotless,  should 
become  the  wife  of  one,  whose  name 
hereafter  all  good  and  honest  men  will 
learn  to  speak  of  with  horror  and  detcs- 
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tation,  I  will  follow  her  to  the  grave 
and  much,  much  as  my  heart  would 
yearn  for  her  loss,  it  would  be  even  hap- 
pier in  the  thought  of  her  lying  there, 
than  in  the  contemplation  that  she  was 
your  wife.  But  heaven  be  praised  !  this  is 
but  a  passing  thought  of  the  moment; 
her  affections  would  never  light  on  such 
as  thee,  they  have  been  long  placed  on 
one  as  much  thy  contrast,  as  light  to 
dark,  and  whom  the  cursed  deeds  of 
such  as  seek  their  country's  downfal, 
have  forced  to  hide  them  from  the  light 
of  day.  You  have  my  answer,  sir,  and 
here  I  hope  our  conference  ends,  and  we 
part  for  ever  !" 

"  St.  Vallier,  I  will  intrude  upon 
you  no  longer  :  you  have  spurned  me — 
cast  me  off  from  you  like  a  dog — but 
mark  me  well  :  the  time  may  come 
when  you  will  learn  to  look  upon  me  as 
a  friend,  the  only  one  that  has  the  power 
and  the  will  to  serve  you,  perhaps  then 
you  may  regard  me  with  different  feel- 
ings, and  in  the  prospect  of  your  so 
doing,  I  take  my  leave." 

(Continued  at  page  271,  J 

THE  ANTIQUARY. 

CEREMONIES     OBSERVED     AT     THE     INTER- 
MENT OF  HENRY  II.    KING    OF  FRANCE. 

The  following  interesting  particulars  are 
from  the  "  Archives  Curieuses,  &c."  of 
M.  M.  Cimber  and  F.  Banjou,  now  in 
the  course  of  publication. 

The  Prior,  and  the  monks  of  the  said 
St.  Denis,  came  to  the  door  to  receive 
the  body  and  the  said  effigy  from  the 
hand  of  the  said  Bishop  of  Paris,  who 
made  the  following  speech  to  the  said 
Prior  :  "  Mons.  the  Prior,  I  here  certify, 
as  the  humble  Bishop  of  Paris,  that  the 
body  of  the  late  most  Christian  King  of 
France,  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
second  of  the  name,  which  is  now  lying 
within  that  coffin,  has  rendered  up  his 
spirit  to  God,  within  my  diocese,  both 
catholicly  and  religiously,  with  the  re- 
ception of  all  the  holy  sacraments,  of 
our  mother  the  holy  church,  as  ever 
a  Christian  prince  could  do.  And, 
because  he  is  to  have  his  sepulture  in 
your  church  of  St,  Denis  among  the 
kings,  bis  predecessors,  I  have  conduct- 
ed the  body  to  this  place,  to  certify  to 
you  the  aforesaid  things,  and  again  assu- 
ring  you  on  the  faith  of  that  prelate,  in 
whose  diocese  he  died,  that  you  may  make 
no  difficuhy  of  receiving  it,  at  my  hands, 
to  conduct  it  in  honour  to  the  place  of 
sepulture,  and  to  administer  those  divine 
services,  customary    for  faithful  princes 


and  most  Christian  kings,  who  die  faith- 
fully in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Then 
said  the  Prior,  "  My  Lord,  being  cer- 
tain of  your  uprightness  and  those  virtues 
with  which  you  adorn  your  episcopal 
dignity,  I  do  not  doubt  of  the  very 
Christian  and  very  Catholic  end  of  the 
late  King  Henry,  second  of  the  name, 
of  most  happy  memory  (whom  God  ab- 
solve. )  Therefore  I  shall  make  no  objec- 
tion to  receiving  the  body  on  your  word, 
assuring  you,  both  on  my  part,  and  on 
that  of  the  whole  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Denis,  we  shall  do  such  duty  in  divine 
services,  and  honours  due  to  its  inter- 
ment, that  the  body  shall  not  be  denied 
the  holy  intention  of  the  state  ;  and  I 
pray  you  to  hold  me  well  discharged  in 
this  matter,  assuring  you,  that  of  all  I 
have  promised,  there  shall  be  nothing 
forgotten." 

And  then  the  King  at  Arms,  Vallais, 
descended  into  the  vault,  and  the  King 
at  Arms,  Dauphiny,  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Kings  at  Arms,  do  your  office," 
and  immediately  all  the  Kings  at  Arms 
and  heralds  came  one  after  the  other  with 
great  reverence  to  the  brink  of  the 
vault,  taking  off  their  mourning  caps 
and  tabards,  which  they  spread  upon  the 
coffin.  Then  the  different  captains  of 
the  guards  brought  their  banners. 
Esquire  Boulonge  brought  the  spurs, 
ESquire  St.  Bonnet  the  gauntlets,  Es- 
quire Levis  the  shield,  Esquire  Scipio 
the  coat  arnrjour,  &c.  Then  Mons. 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  as  Grand  Chamber- 
lain, brought  forward  the  banner  of 
France,  holding  it  by  the  spear  end  until 
lie  should  unfurl  it.  Then  the  King  at 
Arms  cried,  "  Monseigneur  the  Duke 
Montmorency,  Grand  Master  of  France, 
come  do  your  office;"  and  after  this  call, 
all  tlie  maitres  d' hotel  came  bowing,  and 
cast  their  batons  into  the  vault,  while 
the  said  Grand  Master  laid  his  baton 
aside,  to  be  taken  again  at  the  proper 
time.  "  Mons.  le  Marquis  d'  Albeuf, 
bring  hither  the  hand  of  justice."  "Mons. 
the  Grand  Prior  of  France,  bring  hither 
the  royal  sceptre."  "  Mons.  Prince  de 
Joiiiville,  bring  hither  the  crown  royal, 
closed  like  the  imperial."  All  this  was 
done,  each  bowing  and  kissing  them,  and 
then  casting  them  into  the  vault.  All 
these  emblems  of  honour  being  placed 
in  the  vault,  each  one  returned  to  his 
chair,  and  then  my  Lord  Chief  Consta- 
ble, Grand  Master  of  France,  stood  up, 
and  said  in  an  under  voice,  "  The  King 
is  dead."  Then  the  King  at  Arms  ad- 
vanced three  paces  into  the  choir,  and 
cried  aloud  thrice,   "  The  King  is  dead, 
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let    us   all    pray    to   God  for   his  soul." 
Then  every  one  fell  on  his  knees.      After 
about  the  space  of  three  paternosters,  the 
said  Lord  Constable  stood  up  again  ;  and, 
drawing  back  his  baton   from  the  vault, 
said,   "Long    live    the    King."       Then 
the  said    King    at    Arms    took    up    the 
words,  and  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Long 
live  the  King  !   long  live  the  King  !   long 
live   the    King !    Francis,   second  of  the 
name,  by  the  grace  of  God,  most  Chris- 
tian King  of  France,  our  most  sovereign 
lord  and  good  master,  to  whom  may  God 
grant  a  very  happy  and  long  life."  Then 
Guienne,  the  other  King  at  Arms,  took 
up   the    words,    and    the    trumpets   and 
drums  of  the  said  king  struck  up.      And 
now  the  Duke  of  Guise,   Grand   Cham- 
berlain, lifted  up   the  banner  of  France, 
and  the  Lord  Esquire,  the  sword  royal. 
This  done  the  princes  were  re-conducted 
to  the  funeral  liail. 

Afterwards,  all  the  chief  officers  of 
the  royal  household  were  called  together 
by  tiie  Lord  Constable,  who  said,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  to 
himself  the  late  King,  our  sovereign  lord 

and    master. Nothing  now     remains 

to  me,  but  to  say,  that  If  I  can  serve  you 
in  any  tiling,  I  will  do  it  right  willingly, 
and  present  to  you  his  son,  our  sovereign 
lord,  to  whom  I  will  be  witness  of 
your  faithful  services,  as  I  am  confident 
that  his  natural  kindness  of  heart  will 
not  suffer  you  to  remain  in  want ;  but, 
to  the  end  that  you  may  know  that 
you  have  no  farther  situation  in  the 
household,  I  break  this  baton  in  your 
presence."  This  baton,  which  was  paint- 
ed black,  was  another  than  that  which  he 
drew  out  from  the  vault,  for  that  baton 
was  never  broken. 


NOTES  OF   A  READER. 

ANECDOTE    OF    FERDIKAND    OF      SPAIN. 

"  During  the  time  of  the  Constitution," 
says  Lieut.  Slidel,  "  Ferdinand,  while  he 
pretended  to  acquiesce  in  it,  was  intri- 
guing and  usingevery  effort  to  overturn  it. 
By  the  aid  of  a  very  brave  young  officer 
in  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  by  the  name 
of  Cordova,  he  projected  a  rising  among 
the  troops,  to  put  down  the  Constitution. 
On  tlie  day  appointed,  Cordova  rode 
into  the  palace-yard,  at  the  head  of  some 
soldiers  of  his  own  corps,  whom  he  gained 
over,  shouting.  Viva  el  ret/  absolulo  !  In- 
stead of  being  joined  by  the  rest  of  the 
guards,  they  were  attacked  and  borne 
down  by  superior  forces,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  courage  with  wiiich  they 
fought    were    ridden    over    and   cut    to 


pieces.    Meantime,  Ferdinand,  who  wit- 
nessed the  transaction    from   his    palace 
window,  seeing  that  the  attempt  was  to 
have  an  unsuccessful  result,  and  dreading 
lest  his  complicity  should  be  suspected, 
bawled   out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,   '  A 
ellos! — At  them;    cut  them  to   pieces! 
Do  not  spare  one  of  the  rascals  !'     One 
can  scarce  conceive  any  thing  in  Eastern 
treachery  more  consummate  and  more  re- 
fined ;  the   massacre  of  the  Mamelukes 
is   not  worthy  to  be  named  with   it,  for 
the  Mamelukes  were  the  enemies  of  their 
executioner  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  regarded 
as  even  more  infamous  than  that  delusive 
treachery  which  tempted  his  own  quondam 
page  and  favourite  Torrijos  to  latid  on 
the   coast    of  Andalusia,    and   when   the 
news  came  that  he  and  his  followers  were 
snugly  caught  in   the  net  which  a  well- 
chosen  agent  had  spread  for  them,  sug- 
gested the  characteristic  despatch — '  Let 
them  be   shot.      I,  the   King — Q,iie  los 
fustian.      Yo  el  Bei/.'" 

THE  ALCALDE  OF  ALAGON. 

"  In  times  past    there  was   a  certain 
captain-general  of  Alagon,    who  was   a 
great  gourmand,  andvery  fond  of  salmon  ; 
of  which  delicious  edible  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  a  weekly  supply  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.      Of  course,  the  mu- 
leteer who   brought   it  passed  regularly 
through  Alagon,  on  his  way  to  the  vice- 
regal palace  in  Zaragoza ;  and  the  worthy 
alcalde   of  the    village,    having    nothing 
better   to    do,    had  often    held    converse 
with   the   passing   muleteer,    and    made 
himself  acquainted  with  his  affairs.     At 
length  he  took  into  his  head  that  thissaid 
salmon,  which  was  so  nice  a  thing  in  the 
mouth   of  a  captain -general,    could   not 
well  prove  unsavoury  in  that  of  an  al- 
calde.     So  one  day  he  stopped  the  re- 
turning muleteer,  and  told  him  that  he 
must  have  some  of  his  fish.      In  vain  did 
the  reluctant   muleteer  protest  that  his 
Excellency  would  be  in  despair,  and  that 
he  would  be   ruined  ;    he  insisted   upon 
taking  some  of  the  best  fish,  and  promised 
to  pay  for  them  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
viceroy  should    pay  for   the   remainder. 
The  disconsolate  muleteer  went  his  way, 
and   arrived    in   due  time  in  Zaragoza. 
Of  course,  his  coming  was  attended  with 
vast  excitement.      Cook,   scullions,    and 
major-domo,     courtiers     and    parasites, 
placemen  and  pretenders  to  become  so, 
were  all  in  a  terror  of  dismay  when  they 
heard  of  the  disastrous  deficiency.      The 
matter  was  broken  with   caution  to  the 
insulted    potentate,    and    the    muleteer 
ushered  into  his  presence.      •  How  is  it, 
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my  friend,  that  thou  hast  come  so  scan- 
tily provided?' — '  May  it  please  yourEx- 
I  cellency,  the  alcalde  of  Alagon  has  laid 
hands  upon  the  best  of  the  fish.  He 
says  that  he  has  as  nice  a  tooth  as  your 
Excellency,  and  that  he  will  pay  for  those 
which  he  has  retained  whatever  your  Ex- 
cellency shall  pay  for  the  remainder.' — 
'  Tell  the  major-domo  to  pay  thee  a 
pound  of  gold  for  each  pound  of  salmon, 
and  go  in  peace.'  The  muleteer  did  as 
he  was  ordered,  and  received  the  money 
with  the  best  grace  he  could,  and  of 
course  lost  no  time  in  going  in  search  of 
more  fish.  At  Alagon  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  worthy  alcalde,  and  asked 
if  the  fish  were  not  indeed  as  suitable 
food  for  an  alcalde  as  for  a  captain- 
general.  The  alcalde  pronounced  it  a 
delicious  morsel,  and  professed  his  inten- 
tion to  eat  it  often.  He  sent  his  willing 
hand  in  search  of  the  pistareens  that  were 
to  pay  for  it,  and  begged  to  know  what  his 
Excellency  had  given.  '  A  pound  of  gold 
for  a  pound  of  salmon  !'  was  the  answer, 
which  broke  like  thunder  on  the  alcade's 
ear  :  he  was  a  ruined  man  ;  he  had  eaten 
up  his  whole  substance — house,  lands, 
sheep,  mules,  and  oxen,  at  a  single  meal. 
The  word  salmon  was  of  course  no  very 
pleasant  sound  in  his  ears  afterwards ; 
neither  is  it  in  those  of  the  natives  of 
Alagon  to  this  day  ;  against  whom  the 
proverb  is  used  as  a  reproach,  and  the 
words  '  mas  caro  que  elpez  de  Alagon,'  are 
now  uttered  there  by  a  stranger  under 
terror  of  his  life." 


MADAME  BRILLANTE. 

AN  ANECDOTE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  LOUIS  XV. 

The  Marechale  de  Luxembourg  was  in 
despair.  Some  noble  visitors  came  to 
offer  her  condolence.  Others,  unin- 
formed of  the  catastrophe,  chose  that  un- 
fortunate moment  for  calls  of  compli- 
ment.     What  was  their  horror  ! 

A    splendid    equipage  drove   up.      It 

was  the  Countess  de  K She  was 

met  in  the  antechamber  by  a  dozen  foot- 
men. 

"  Dieul  what  has  happened  !" 

"Alas!   madame." 

"  Mercy  upon  me  !  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Tiie  Marechale  de  Luxembourg  is 
distracted  with  grief." 

The  countess  rushed  into  the  salon, 
and  there  met  Madame  de  Luxembourg's 
favourite  maid. 

"  Genevieve  !  what  has  happefled  !" 

"  Oh,  madame,  we  are  an  afflicted 
family!   The  loss  is  heavy!" 

"  Good  heavens  !" 


"  The  loss  is  irreparable." 

"  I  am  ccld  with  fright !"  said  the 
countess,  shuddering.  "  I  dare  not  in- 
quire the  truth  I" 

"  It  was  so  sudden,  too !"  said  Gene- 
vieve, wiping  her  eyes.  "  She  was  well 
last  night." 

"  Genevieve  I"  screamed  the  countess, 
"is  it  Madame  de  Luxembourg?" 

"  No,  your  ladyship." 

"  The  Duchesse  de  Lauzun  !" 

"Oh,  no,  madame." 

"  Madame  de  Boufl[lers  ?" 

"  No,  madame." 

"Who,  then,  is  it,  good  Genevieve? 
Speak  !     Quick  !" 

"  Madame  Brillante!"  said  Genevieve, 
bursting  into  tears,  and  ushering  the 
countess  into  the  presence  of  the  afflicted 
bereaved. 

Louis  the  Fifteenth  stood  the  centre 
of  a  large  circle,  at  the  chateau  of  Ver- 
sailles. A  messenger  had  just  announc- 
ed the  misfortune  of  the  distinguished 
Madame  de  Luxembourg. 

"  It  is  very  unexpected ! "  said  the 
monarch. 

"  Yet  'tis  too  true,  your  majesty. 
Madame  Brillante  is  no  more  I" 

"  It  is  a  positive  calamity !"  cried  the 
Due  de  Richelieu. 

"  Madame  de  Luxembourg  is  incon- 
solable," observed  one. 

"  So  is  Madame  du  DefTant,"  re- 
marked another. 

"  The  virtues  of  the  deceased  I"  mur- 
mured a  third. 

"  Her  amiable  qualities !"  added  a 
fourth. 

"  Letters  of  condolence  have  just  ar- 
rived from  Chanteloup  I"  announced  a 
fifth. 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty,"  said 
Monsieur  de  la  Chevrollerie,  "your  ma- 
jesty and  all  your  majesty's  court  appear 
to  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in 
this  charming  Madame  Brillante." 

"  Irreparable  I  Monsieur  Chevrol- 
lerie I" 

"  May  I  presume  to  offer  your  ma- 
jesty my  regrets  ?" 

"  Monsieur  Chevrollerie,  the  grief 
must  be  stubborn,  indeed,  that  refuses  to 
be  soothed  by  sympathy." 

Monsieur  Corbin  de  la  Chevrollerie 
bowed  to  the  floor. 

"  I  am  so  completely  a  stranger  in  the 
retinue  of  your  majesty,"  replied  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Chevrollerie,  "  that  I  have 
not  yet  had  the  happiness  of  meeting 
this  inestimable  Madame  Brillante." 

"  Ah,  Monsieur   de  la   Chevrollerie, 
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you  would   have  loved  her  enthusiasti- 
cally." 

Monsieur  de  la  Chevrollerie  bowed 
again. 

The  king  stood  slightly  apart  from  the 
crowd  of  courtiers,  all  of  whom,  except 
Monsieur  de  la  Chevrollerie,  remained 
modestly  back,  with  a  delicacy  required 
by  the  etiquette  of  the  court. 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty " 

"  Well,  monsieur." 

"  You  mentioned  love,  your  majesty." 
The  king  who  particularly  piqued  him- 
self upon  the  dignity  of  his  presence, 
and  abhorred  any  approach  to  undue 
familiarity,  regarded  his  companion  with 
a  look  almost  of  displeasure.  But  Mon- 
sieur Corbin  de  la  Chevrollerie,  who  had 
been  recently  placed  at  court  by  the  in- 
fluence of  some  powerful  friends,  and 
who  had  heard  that  no  preferment  was 
to  be  obtained  without  perseverance, 
resolved  not  to  be  discouraged  from  his 
solicitation. 

"  I  might  have  experienced  love  for 
your  fascinating  Madame  Brillante," 
he  continued,  coming  yet  closer  to  the 
sovereign,  "had  not  my  affections  been 
pre-occupied.  But,  alas  !  your  majesty, 
I  have  before  related  to  you  my  unhappy 
passion  for  another  fair  ornament  of  your 
royal  court." 

"  Indeed,  Monsieur  de  la  Chevrollerie, 
I   do  not  remember;    but    some   other 

time " 

"I  entreat,  I  implore  your  majesty 
will  not  deem  me  intrusive  ;  but  I  am 
the  victim  of  misery,  till  your  majesty 
deigns  to  rescue  me.  I  have  before  told 
your  majesty  that  I  am  deeply  enamoured 

of  the  beautiful  Celine " 

"  I  know  her,"  interrupted  the  king. 
"  Our  love  is  reciprocal,    but,   fate    in 
the  person  of  an  obdurate  mother,  keeps 
me  from  the  cynosure  of  my  hopes." 
"  Celine  is  very  beautiful,"  said  Louis. 
"  She  is  an  angel,  your  majesty." 
"  Wliy  do  you  not  marry  her,  then? 
What    is    their    objection  ?       You   are 
young — rich — handsome." 

Monsieur  de  la  Chevrollerie. bowed. 
"  And  full  of  genius,"  continued  the 
monarch,  gravely. 

Monsieur    de  .la    Chevrollerie  bowed 
again,   lower  than  before,  yet  with  the 
most  undisguised  tokens  of  gratification, 
that  his  merit  was  so  justly  appreciated. 
"  Why  do  you  not  marry  ?" 
"I  have  already  informed  you,   sire, 
that  all  things  are  agreeable  but  one." 
"And  what  is  that?" 
"  I    have   never  yet   been    honoured 
with  any  court  preferment,  and  the  mo- 


ther of  my  Celine  has  solemnly  vowed, 
that  we  should  never  be  united  till  your 
august  and  gracious  majesty  deigns  to 
confer  upon  me  some  sign  of  favour." 

"  But    what   sign,    Monsieur   de    la 
Chevrollerie  ?" 

"  Some  embassy — some  office — some- 
thing— anything — your  majesty." 

"  Bu,  monsieur,  my   offices   and   my 
embassies  are  all  occupied." 
"  Austria,  your  majesty." 
"  My    Austrian    minister    is    already 
appointed." 

"  Poland,  may  it  please  your  majesty." 
"  Poland  will  not  need  one,  if  report 
says  true." 
"  Naples." 

"  It  is  promised  to  another." 
"  I  shall  lose  my  Celine,  your  majesty, 
and  that  will  break  my  heart.  If  your 
majesty  could  think  of  any  mark  of  your 
condescension — no  matter  how  trifling — 
any  casual  duty  at  court  by  which  I  may 
be  distinguished — so  that  I  can  only 
say—" 

"  Monsieur  de  la  Chevrollerie,"  ex- 
claimed the  king,  abruptly,  "  I  have  it. 
A  thought  strikes  me.  You  are  quite  a 
stranger  in  Versailles?" 
"  Quite,  your  majesty." 
"  You  have  never  met  Madame  Bril- 
lante in  society  ?" 

"  Never,  your  majesty.  I  never  before 
heard  her  name." 

"  She  was  the  bosom  friend  of  the 
I\Iarechale  de  Luxembourg — beloved 
as  much  for  her  virtues  as  her  charms. 
By  a  sudden  stroke  of  affliction  she  is 
dead." 

Monsieur  Chevrollerie  looked  the  pic- 
ture of  sorrow. 

"  I  will  appoint  you.  Monsieur  de  la 
Chevrollerie,  the  bearer  of  my  condo- 
lence for  the  loss  of  Madame  Brillante, 
and  my  inquiries  after  Madame  de  Lux- 
embourg," 

"  Sire,  you  overwhelm  me  with  hap- 
piness, as  well  as  honour." 

"  Go,  then.  Monsieur  Corbin  de  la 
Chevrollerie  ;  go  to  the  house  of  Madame 
de  Luxembourg,  and  convey  to  her 
after  what  fashion  pleases  you  best,  her 
royal  master's  sincere  condolence  for 
the  heavy  loss  she  has  sustained.  Go,  at 
once.  Monsieur  de  la  Chevrollerie.  Sue  • 
cess  attend  your  steps." 

Monsieur  Corbin  de  la  Chevrollerie 
was  in  raptures.  His  ordinary  compa- 
nions could  scarcely  procure  from  him 
the  honour  of  a  word  or  a  look.  Never 
was  he  so  self-complacent.  When  any 
one  addressed  to  him  a  casual  word,  upon 
his  way  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Marechal 
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de  Luxembourg,  his  only  reply  was — 
"  Stop  me  not  now,  my  good  friend,  I 
entreat.  I  am  on  an  embassy  for  the 
king.  I  am  going  to  offer  his  majesty's 
condolence  to  the  Marechale  de  Luxem- 
bourg, on  the  heavy  calamity  she  has 
sustained  in  the  loss  of  the  lovely  Ma- 
dame Brillante.     Stop  me  not  now." 

At  length,  full  of  inflated  importance, 
and  after  letting  all  the  world  know  that 
he  was  employed  by  the  king  to  bear  his 
condolence  on  the  loss  of  Madame  Bril- 
lante, Monsieur  ChevroUerie  reached  the 
Iiouse  of  the  Marechale,  and  was  con- 
ducted in  formal  state  before  her.  She 
sat,  with  a  large  number  of  friends 
around  her  ;  indeed,  many  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  court  were  there, 
and  several  carriages  drove  up  at  a  rapid 
pace,  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the 
ambassador.  Monsieur  de  la  Chevrol- 
lerie  was  rather  struck  with  the  number 
assembled ;  but,  supposing  that  they 
were  collected,  partly  to  console  the 
grief-stricken  Marechale,  and  partly  to 
behold  how  a  new  debutant  would  acquit 
himself  in  his  delicate  mission,  he  gather- 
ed up  his  assurance,  of  winch  he  had  no 
slender  stock,  and  commenced  an  elo- 
quent harangue  to  the  Marechale. 

"  Madame  la  Marechale  de  Luxem- 
bourg, I  have  not  hitherto  had  the 
honour  of  being  formally  presented  to 
your  Ladyship ;  but,  being  honoured 
with  a  special  message  or  embassy  from 
my  royal  master  and  gracious  sovereign, 
Louis  the  fifteenth,  the  august  monarch 
of  France,  I  trust  I  need  no  farther 
introduction." 

The  Marechale  slightly  bent  her  head, 
and  regarded  him,  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  look  of  some  surprise. 

"  Your  ladyship  has  experienced  one 
of  those  calamities,  '  continued  the  am- 
bassador, "  which  all  the  habitants  of 
this  mundane  sphere  must,  at  some  time 
or  other,  suffer.  Your  ladyship  has  lost 
an  inestimable  friend — a  companion — a 
sharer  of  your  thoughts — your  sympa- 
thies— your  cares  —  the  beautiful  —  the 
enchanting  Brillante  is  no  more.  Con- 
scious how  profoundly  this  arrow  must 
enter  into  your  too  susceptible  heart, 
our  august  sovereign,  Louis  the  fifteenth, 
king  of  France,  has  publicly  commis- 
sioned me  to  offer  to  you  his  deep  regrets 
— his  sincere  condolence — on  this  sad 
and  lamentable  occasion.  Lest  you  should 
be  ignorant  of  the  name  of  him  thus 
honoured  by  being  made  the  medium  of 
communication  between  such  illustrious 
individuals  as  yourself  and  the  gracious 
monarch  of  France,   I  have   the  honour 


to  introduce  myself  to  you  as  Monsieur 
Corbin  de  le  ChevroUerie." 

Saying  thus.  Monsieur  ChevroUerie 
made  three  most  prodigiously  respectful 
bows  ;  in  the  last  one  of  which  his  sword 
becoming  entangled  between  his  legs, 
nearly  threw  him  upon  his  back. 

When  the  sympathy  and  surprise  con- 
sequent upon  this  incident,  and  tlie 
affecting  appeal  by  which  it  was  preceded, 
had  subsided,  the  Marechale  de  Luxem- 
bourg replied  : 

"  1  receive  your  royal  master's  message 
with  the  gratitude  which  such  profound 
and  flattering  sympathy  must  ever  merit; 
and,  I  must  add,  that,  in  the  accomplish- 
ed messenger,  he  has  selected  one  worthy 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  majesty,  and  the 
importance  of  the  occasion." 

Monsieur  ChevroUerie  bowed  again 
to  the  floor. 

"  Present  my  grateful  thanks  to  his 
majesty,  for  his  gracious  condescension, 
and  inform  him  that  the  first  violence  of 
my  distress  has  already  passed  away. 
Add,  however,  my  regret  that  I  am 
obliged  to  leave  his  graceful  ambassador 
somewhat  pnjmaturely,  as  a  domestic  has 
this  instant  made  a  sign  for  me  to  attend 
and  oversee  the  stuffing  of  the  deceased. 

"  StvJ/ing  the  deceased  !"  cried  Mon- 
sieur ChevroUerie.  "  Surelj',  in  the 
bewilderment  of  grief,  your  ladyship  has 
used  a  singular  word ;  and  instead  of 
stirffiiig,  you  mean  embalming." 

"  No,  Monsieur  ChevroUerie,  my 
deceased  friend  is  to  be  stuffed.  I  shall 
preserve  her  in  a  case,  and  must,  at  once, 
see  the  mournful  duty  executed.  Mon- 
sieur Corbin  de  la  ChevroUerie,  I  wish 
you  good,  morning." 

"  I  am  petrified  !"  cried  the  ambas- 
sador. 

"  Do  you  know  what  relationship 
subsisted  between  the  Marechale  de 
Luxembourg  and  the  deceased  ?"  asked 
one  of  the  ladies  present. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  ambassador, 
gravely,  "  I  suppose  Madame  Brillante 
was  some  sweet  niece  or  lovely  cousin." 

"  Mercy,  monsieur." 

"  And  who  then,  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  was  this  mysterious  Madame 
Brillante  ?" 

"  Dear  me  !  why,  you  cannot  really 
be  ignorant.  Madame  Brillante  was- 
but  surely — " 

"  Speak,  for  the  love  of  heaven  !" 

"  Her  favourite  cat  !" 

This  little  incident  is  gleaned  from  the 
page  of  truth.  It  was  thus  that  the 
celebrated    monarch    revenged    himself 
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upon  one,  peculiar  for  folly  and  fami- 
liarity ;  and  these  were  the  jests  of  the 
brilliant  Versailles,  while  the  dreadful 
tempest  was  gathering  in  the  horizon. 


T.  s.  F. 


ANECDOTES  OF 
THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON. 

No  biography  is  likely  to  be  so  full  and 
complete  as  that  of  Napoleon,  when  a 
century  shall  have  elapsed  from  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  a  writer  shall  undertake 
the  noble  task  devoid  of  the  prejudices, 
uninfluenced  by  the  partialities,  ?ind 
undeterred  by  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  the  present  generation.  Scores  of 
volumes  have  been  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  hundreds  are  likely  to  be  still 
produced,  as  almost  every  one  who  came 
within  the  range  of  his  notice,  and  had 
access  to  his  presence,  made  a  point  of 
treasuring  up  their  observations,  and 
registering  the  impressions  occasioned 
by  his  words  and  actions.  We  always 
have  pleasure  in  collecting  and  publishing 
such,  and  we  think  the  following  frag- 
ments respecting  the  her(^  will  not  be 
unacceptable,  as  they  shew  him  in  an 
amiable  light,  and  may  correct  some 
misapprehensions  of  his  character. 

A    GOOD    MEMORY. 

When  Napoleon  was  at  Erfurth,  in 
1808,  a  legion  of  kings  and  princes 
thronged  his  court,  and  doffed  their 
ancient  crowns  before  his  royalty  of 
yesterday.  At    one    of     his    soirees, 

which  was  attended  by  that  brilliant 
company,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
a  papal  bull  which  had  been  issued  by 
one  of  the  early  popes,  respecting  the 
precise  date  of  which  difl^erent  opinions 
arose.  An  Austrian  prelate  assigned  it  to 
one  particular  epoch,  while  the  Emperor 
contested  the  correctness  of  his  reference. 

"  In  a  matter  of  this  nature,"  said  the 
cardinal,  "your'majesty  will  admit  that  I 
am  the  more  competent  authority  ;  and 
I  think  that  I  am,  moreover,  certain 
that  the  bull  belongs  to  the  period  I 
have  stated." 

"  For  my  part,"  rejoined  Napoleon, 
"  I  will  not  say  that  I  think ;  but  I  will 
at  once  put  it  on  another  issue :  I  am 
certain  that  your  Eminence  is  mistaken. 
But  the  point  admits  of  an  easy  verifica- 
tion. Let  somebody  bring  hither  the 
work  of  Baronius  on  the  early  history  of 
the  church,  and  if  I  am  wrong,  I  will 
readily  acknowledge  my  error." 

The  book  was  brought,  examined, 
and  the  date  indicated  by  the  emperor 


was  found  to  be  correct.  The  astonish- 
ment of  the  circle  may  be  conceived  at 
witnessing  such  an  instance  of  accurate 
recollection  on  a  subject,  which  one 
would  have  thought  could  never  have 
existed  in  a  mind  constantly  occupied 
on  such  a  variety  of  matters  of  so  tre- 
mendous an  importance  to  the  destinies 
of  the  world. 

"When  I  was  a  lieutenant,"  resumed 
Napoleon.  This  sentence  spoken  with 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  indifference — 
IFhen  I  was  a  lieutenant — produced  a 
singular  effect  on  the  assembly,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  thousand-year-old 
monarchies  of  Europe  exchanged  signi- 
ficant smiles  with  each  other. 

"When  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a 
lieutenant  of  artillery,"  said  the  emperor, 
in  a  more  emphatic  tone,  "  I  was  garri- 
soned for  two  years  in  a  city  of  Dau- 
phine,  in  which  there  was  only  one  cir- 
culating library ;  I  read  through  every 
book  in  the  collection  thrice,  and  my 
memory  has  not  lost  one  single  incident 
of  what  I  read  at  that  time.  The  book 
just  referred  to  was  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  library.  I  read  it  with  the  others, 
and  as  you  see  I  did  not  forget  its  con- 
tents. His  Eminence  will,  therefore, 
excuse  my  apparent  presumption  in 
differing  in  opinion  with  him  on  such  a 
topic. 


IMPERIAL    PRESENTS. 

The  emperor  was  of  a  most  munificent 
disposition  ;  he  gave  away  a  great  deal, 
and  always  timed  his  liberality  season- 
ably, exercising  it  with  a  captivating 
grace,  as  if  he  were  obliging  himself, 
instead  of  the  recipient.  When  he  gave, 
it  was  always  the  recompense  for  long 
and  faithful  services.  He  had  a  great 
affection  and  esteem  for  the  minister  of 
finance,  the  Count  MoUien.  M.  Mol- 
lien  appeared  at  the  Tuileries  on  the 
first  of  January,  to  offer  the  compliments 
of  the  season  to  his  imperial  master, 
who  had  awoke  that  morning  in  an 
especial  good  humour,  and  received  M. 
MoUien  with  the  most  engaging  kind- 
ness. 

"  M.  MoUien,"  inquired  he,  "  is  your 
countess  fond  of  chocolate  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire,  she  drinks  it  frequently." 

"  I  have  just  received  some  of  an 
excellent  quality,  and  I  wish  to  send  her 
a  sample  as  a  new-year's  gift.  Will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  prefent  it  to 
her  in  my  name,  and  say  that  I  expect 
she  will  prepare  it  herself?  Here  are 
some  of  the  cakes  ;  you  must  tell  her 
not  to  waste  any,  as  it  is  very  scarce; 
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but  let  her  taste  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
she  will  like  it." 

The  minister  returned  home,  gave  his 
wife  the  emperor's  present,  and  informed 
her  of  the  odd  recommendation  with 
which  it  was  accompanied.  Madame 
MoUien  prepared  to  comply  with  the 
injunction,  and  unsealed  the  cakes  of 
chocolate.  Beneath  each  envelope,  she 
found  a  considerable  sum  in  bank  notes. 


COUNT    REAL. 

Napoleon  always  wished  to  have  the 
functionaries  of  his  government  close  at 
hand.  He  disliked  to  have  to  send  to  a 
distance  to  summon  them  to  his  pre- 
sence, and  was  ill-tempered  and  fidgetty 
if  he  had  to  wait.  After  transacting  an 
immense  quantity  of  business  with 
Count  Real,  he  said  to  him  one  day — 

"  Real,  have  you  got  a  country  seat  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire,  I  have  a  delightful  spot 
about  live  leagues  from  Paris." 

"  It  is  too  far  off;  I  may  have  occa- 
sion for  you  on  some  emergency,  and  it 
is  no  joke  to  have  to  go  or  send  five 
leagues  in  search  of  you.  You  must 
purchase  another." 

"  I  cannot  afford  it,  without  first 
selling  my  present  one." 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  sell  your  villa, 
but  to  buy  a  new  one.  We  must  make 
things  convenient  and  compatible.  I 
can  easily  understand  that,  after  devoting 
whole  days  to  business,  you  want  quiet 
and  fresh  air  ;  but  you  must  go  and 
breathe  it  at  one  league  from  Paris ; 
when  I  want  you,  I  can  then  see  you  in 
half  an  hour;  so  go  and  purchase  an- 
other estate." 

"  But,  sire,  I  cannot  buy  without 
money." 

"  Are  not  your  allowances  sufficiently 
ample  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  economical,  and  I  make  a 
point  of  expending  what  I  receive  from 
your  majesty's  bounty." 

"  Well,  well — arrange  it  as  you  please 
— but  another  estate  you  must  buy." 

M.  Real  was  at  the  Tuileries-  the 
next  day. 

"  Well — have  you  found  a  nice  con- 
venient villa  that  you  can  purchase  !  " 

"  There  is  no  lack,  please  your  majesty, 
of  estates  to  be  bought ;  all  that's  wanted 
is  the  wherewith  to  buy  tliem." 

"  Look  for  it,  look  for  it ;  there  '11  be 
no  difficulty." 

"I  may  look,  but  I'm  afraid  that  I 
shall  not  find  sellers  who  will  part  with 
their  property  for  nothing." 

"  Who  knows  ?  " 

The  same  evening  M.  Real  received 
an    order    for    five    hundred    thousand 


francs,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  villa;  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  became  the  proprietor  of  that 
lovely  little  elysium  in  the  suburb  of 
Boulogne,  now  occupied  by  the  Baron 
Rothschild. 


THE  DUKE  OF  CORNEGLIANO. 

Marshal  Moncey  was  one  of  those  men 
whose  sense  of  probity  was  so  austere, 
that  he  shrunk  from  the  slightest  en- 
croachment upon  its  delicacy.  He  was, 
therefore,  poor ;  that  is  to  say,  as  poor  as 
a  marshal  could  well  be  in  the  era  of  the 
empire;  he  had  no  other  properly  than 
the  allowances  appertaining  to  his  rank. 
Early  one  morning  he  received  a  visit 
from  a  general  officer,  who  was  an  aid- 
de-camp  of  the  emperor,  and  who  in- 
vited him  to  a  hunting  party,  which  he 
accepted.  They  soon  arrived  at  a  deli- 
cious country  mansion  ;  and  after  some 
hours  spent  in  the  chase,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  returned  to  the  house, 
where  a  luncheon  was  served  up  with 
every  imaginable  luxury.  They  ex- 
amined all  the  apartments,  and  found 
them  richly  furnished,  and  with  consum- 
mate taste — everything  had  been  antici- 
pated for  convenience  or  magnificence, 
and  the  most  fastidious  could  not  discover 
a  fault.  As  they  were  about  leaving  the 
place,  the  emperor's  aid-de-camp  ob- 
served to  the  duke  of  Cornegliano — 

"  If  you  find  everything  comfortable 
here,  marshal,  why  don't  you  stop,  and 
enjoy  yourself?  " 

"  But,  surely,  you  would  not  have  me 
quarter  myself  upon  you  in  such  an  un- 
ceremonious manner?" 

"  Quarter  yourself  upon  me ! — why, 
this  house  is  not  mine." 

"  Whose  is  it,  then?" 

"  Your  own." 

"  You  are  too  good.  But  I  cannot 
trespass  upon  your  kindness  to  such  an 
extent." 

"  I  have  the  honour  of  apprising  you, 
marshal,  that  you  are  in  your  own  house. 
This  property  is  offered  to  you  by  the 
emperor,  who  authorized  me  to  instal 
you  therein." 


CORVISART. 

"  One  day  Corvisart  (the  famous  phy- 
sician) entered  Napoleon's  cabinet,  very 
hurriedly,  and  with  an  agitated  air. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Corvisart  ?"  said 
his  master. 

"  Sire,  I  have  just  witnessed  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  much  distressed 
me." 

"  What  is  it?" 

"  Poor  Count  I.eroux  was,  a  few  mi- 
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nutes  ago,  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  of  the  Tuile- 
ries.  I  used  every  exertion,  but  in  vain, 
to  bring  him  to  life  :  he  was  dead  before 
I  was  called  to  his  assistance." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  he  was  an 
honest  man,  and  his  loss  will  be  felt  in 
the  senate.  But,  Corvisart,  you  shall  be 
one  of  his  heirs;  I  lent  him  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  not  long  ago  :  I  have 
his  acknowledgment  here,  and  will  make 
you  a  present  of  it." 

Corvisart  soon  learned  that  M.  Leroux 
had  died  insolvent ;  he  instantly  returned 
to  the  Tuileries  : 

"  Sire,  your  majesty  has  omitted  one 
very  essential  particular." 

"  What  might  it  be,  Corvisart?" 

"  When  you  just  now  gave  me  poor 
Count  Leroux's  bon  for  one  hundred 
thousand  francs,  your  Majesty  forgot  to 
endorse  it." 

"  Ah  !  I  understand  ;  you  are  quite 
right ;  I  should  not  like  to  have  given 
you  a  mere  worthless  scrap  of  paper. 
My  word  is  as  good  as  my  endorsement; 
I  will  pay  the  bearer." 


TALMA. 

In  the  course  of  a  visit  which  Talma 
made  him,  the  emperor  shewed  the 
renowned  tragedian,  a  very  fine  antique 
cameo  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from 
Rome,  where  it  had  been  but  lately  dis- 
covered. It  bore  the  head  of  a  Roman 
emperor,  exquisitely  elaborated,  and  in 
admirable  preservation. 

"  How  do  you  like  it?'  asked  Napo- 
leon. 

"  It  is  very  beautiful,"  said  the  tra- 
gedian. 

"  Do  you  remark  any  thing  peculiar 
in  it  ?" 

"  In  examining  it  with  attention,  I 
trace  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
head  and  your  majesty's  features." 

"  Ah  !  I  am  delighted  that  you  have 
been  struck  with  the  similarity.  As  a 
trinket,  this  cameo  would  be  nothing  but 
a  trifle  which  I  should  not  have  deemed 
worthy  of  your  acceptance  ;  as  a  portrait, 
however,  it  will  be  a  souvenir  with  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased." 


BENVENUTO  CELLINI. 

The  biography  which  this  celebrated 
man  has  left  of  himself,  possesses  very 
much  the  sort  of  interest  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  Gil  Bias,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  amusing  than  the  unsuspecting 
simplicity  with  which,  while  proclaim- 
ing the  conceit  and  vanity  of  others,  he 


betrays  his  own.  His  character  unfolds 
beautifully  in  the  progress  of  the  work, 
and  a  most  extraordinary  character  it 
must  have  been.  Few  could  boast  more 
remarkable  talents,  and  none  were  more 
fully  conscious  of  them.  His  passions 
were  remarkably  impetuous,  and  he  was 
of  a  bloodthirsty  and  cruel  nature,  think- 
ing as  little  of  killing  a  man,  or  cutting 
off  an  arm  by  way  of  revenging  an  injury 
or  an  insult,  as  folks  nowadays  do  of 
bringing  an  action  in  a  court  of  justice. 
The  traveller  in  Italy  meets  many  relics  of 
this  great  artist.  Among  the  most  inte- 
resting parts  of  his  autobiography,  is  the 
account  of  his  casting  his  bronze  statue 
of  Perseus,  now  under  an  arch  in  the 
ducal  square  at  Florence.  What  makes 
me  mention  his  name  at  this  time,  is  to 
record  the  manner  in  which  he  com- 
posed his  life,  and  it  cannot  be  better 
done  than  by  his  own  words. 

"I  at  first  began  this  account  of  my 
life,"  thus  runs  an  old  memorandum  of 
his,  "  in  my  own  handwriting,  as  may 
easily  be  seen  by  some  of  the  folded 
leaves  ;  but  finding  that  I  lost  too  much 
of  my  time,  and  thinking  it  an  uncon- 
scionable piece  of  vanity,  it  luckily  hap- 
pened that  1  met  with  a  young  lad,  the 
son  of  Michel  di  Goro  della  Pieve  a 
Groppino,  only  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  rather  weak  and  sickly.  I  set 
him  to  work,  to  write  down  what  I  dic- 
tated, composing  nii/  life,  tvhile  I  laboured 
hard  at  the  business ;  and  it  thus  gave  me 
m^ore  pleasure,  and  even  made  me  more 
industrious  than  before." 

About  three  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  Perseus  was  erected  on  the  spot 
it  now  occupies,  and  as  I  stood  before  it 
with  the  autobiography  of  the  old  Ben- 
venuto  imder  my  arm  and  his  chief 
statue  before  me — as  I  recollected  the 
fever  and  fright — the  anxiety  and  haste 
into  which  he  was  thrown  while  casting 
it,  and  the  paltry  obstacles  thrown  in  his 
way  while  completing  it  by  his  patron 
duke  and  duchess — as  I  looked  around 
upon  the  statue  of  Hercules  and  Cacus, 
which  stands  at  its  side,  by  his  inveterate 
foe  and  rival  Bandinello,  the  famous 
colossal  Neptune  behind  by  Ammanali, 
and  the  immortal  David  by  Michael 
Angelo,  I  could  not  without  a  certain 
enthusiasm  recal  those  times  so  replete 
with  bold  and  fiery  genius,  and  so  pro- 
foundly interesting  not  only  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  arts,  but  of  the  world.  With 
the  easy  and  familiar  words  of  Ben- 
venuto  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  could  scarcely 
credit  that  over  these  images  of  bronze 
and   marble,    where    the  chisel  of  such 
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immortal  artists  had  left  their  marks, 
three  hundred  years  had  already  rolled 
away.  The  very  atmosphere  of  Flo- 
rence is  loaded  with  thought. 

X.  S.  FAY. 

LAPLAND. 

(From  the  Lachesis  Lapponica  of 
LinneeusJ. 

Of  the  climate  and  weather,  during  the 
more  merciful  months,  in  the  lower  parts 
of  Lapland,  some  vague  estimate  may  be 
formed,  from  the  following  particulars. 
In  the  province  of  Lycksele,  towards  the 
end  of  May,  large  pieces  of  ice  still  re- 
mained unmelted  ;  but  dwarf  willows 
and  birches  were  in  blossom,  and  the 
note  of  the  redwing  was  heard  in  the 
evening.  On  the  1st  of  June,  the  sun 
disappeared  for  half  an  hour  only,  but 
the  wind  blew  very  cold  from  the  north. 
On  the  I5th  of  the  same  month,  our 
traveller  entered  the  town  of  Pitlioea, 
just  at  sun-set,  and  went  to  bed  with  all 
expedition  ;  but  was  quickly  startled  by 
a  glare  of  light  on  the  wall  of  his  bed 
chamber.  On  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow he  saw  the  sun  rising,  perfectly  red, 
which  he  did  not  expect  would  take 
place  so  soon.  The  cock  crew,  the  birds 
began  to  sing,  and  sleep  was  banished 
from  his  eyelids.  At  this  place  he 
observed  that  some  young  oaks,  which 
had  been  raised  from  acorns,  were  mostly 
killed  by  the  winter  frosts,  and  that  the 
apple  trees  were  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  (he  continues,) 
we  were  treated  with  a  glimpse  of  sum- 
mer. This  day  and  the  two  preceding, 
indeed  every  day  since  the  18th,  had 
been  bright,  warm,  and  for  the  most  part, 
calm.  The  meadows  were  still  fine  and 
beautiful  in  their  aspect,  and  every  thing 
conspired  to  favour  the  health  and  plea- 
sure of  the  beholders.  If  the  summer 
be  indeed  shorter  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  it  must  be  allowed  at 
the  same  time  to  be  more  delightful. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  beautiful  corn, 
(barley  or  rye)  which  had  been  sown  on 
the  25th  and  26th  of  May,  had  shot  up 
so  high  as  to  be  laid,  in  some  places,  by 
the  rain,  and  on  the  28th  of  July  harvest 
commenced  in  Lulran  Lapland.  The 
corn  now  cutting,  though  sown  but  a 
few  days  before  Midsummer,  was  never- 
theless quite  ripe.  The  cut  rye  was  not 
yet  ripe  enough  to  cut,  but  the  winter 
rye  ripens  some  time  before  the  other 
corn.  Thus,  itappears  that  corn  (barley) 
springs  up  and  ripens  at  this  place  in  tlie 


space  of  sixty  days.  On  the  24th  of  the 
same  month  Linnasus  observed  a  star, 
for  the  first  time  since  he  had  come 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  though  there 
was  not  darkness  enough  to  prevent  read- 
ing or  writing.  At  sunrise,  on  the  3d 
of  August,  the  marshes  were  all  white 
with  hoar  frost,  for  in  the  preceding 
night,  winter  had  paid  his  first  visit. 
The  aurora  borealis  was  seen  at  Tornea 
on  the  18th  of  August,  and  had  been 
visible  for  a  week  before. 

In  the  Alps  of  Tornea,  cold  is  brought 
by  a  south  wind,  and  mild  weather  comes 
from  the  north  ;  a  circumstance,  which 
favours  the  supposition,  that  under  the 
pole  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
open  sea. 

Some  very  rainy  and  foggy  days  are 
duly  registered  in  the  journal,  whence 
the  above  is  collected,  and  three  or  four 
instances  of  thunder  storms  are  distinctly 
recorded,  besides  which  we  are  informed 
that  it  frequently  thunders  in  winter, 
whereas  it  has  been  alleged  that  thunder 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  high 
northern  latitudes. 

The  Alpine  regions  are  utterly  im- 
passible in  winter,  both  on  account  of 
extreme  cold,  and  of  the  absence  of  all 
subsistence  for  men  and  rein  deer. 
Frosts  are  frequent,  even  in  summer, 
for  in  many  parts  of  these  inhospitable 
mountains  the  water  of  the  lakes  is 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  fathom  in  July, 
and  the  whole  range  is  liable  to  violent 
gusts  of  wind. 

GALLANT  ACTION. 

The  annals  of  naval  warfare  do  not  pre- 
sent a  nobler  instance  of  British  valour 
than  the  following.  On  the  9th  of 
Jul}',  1745,  the  Lion,  an  English  man 
of  war  of  fifty-eight  guns,  commanded 
by  Captain  Brett,  whilst  sailing  in  tiie 
Atlantic  ocean,  fell  in  with  two  of  the 
enemy's  vessels,  which  were  discovered, 
on  Hearing  them,  to  be  a  man-of-war  of 
sixty-four  guns,  and  a  smaller  ship  of 
sixteen.  Undismayed  by  their  superior 
force,  the  English  captain  immediately 
prepared  for  the  attack,  and  about  five 
in  the  afternoon,  began  to  engage  the 
larger  ship  within  pistol-shot.  In  the 
beginning  of  tlie  engagement,  the  smaller 
vessel  made  two  attempts  to  rake  the 
Lion,  but  was  soon  beat  off  by  her  stern 
chasers,  and  afterwards  lay -to  at  a  great 
distance.  Captain  Brett,  notwithstand- 
ing his  inferiority  to  the  Frenchman, 
and  several  severe  wounds,  continued 
the  action  till  ten  at  night,  during  which 
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an  incessant   and   most    dcstiuctive    fire 
was  maintained  on  both  sides.       At  that 
hour,   the  Lion  having  her  rigging  com- 
pletely  cut   to   pieces,    her  mizen-mast, 
and    top-mast,    main-yard,    fore-topsail- 
yard,  and  main-topsail-yard,  shot  away, 
and  all   her    lower    and   top-masts  shot 
through  in  many  places,  so  that  she  lay 
little  more  than  a  hull  on  the  water,   her 
opponent  began  to  run,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour,  was  out  of  sight,  the  Lion  being 
disabled    from    pursuit.        During    this 
severe  encounter,  which  offered   one  of 
the   most    brilliant    displays  of    British 
heroism   ever,     perhaps,     recorded,    the 
Lion   was    perforated    by    the    shot   in 
almost  every  quarter.      Thirteen  cannon 
balls    entered    upon    the    quarterdeck, 
besides  grape  and  musket  shot,  and  every 
part  of  the  ship,  sides,   mast,  yards  and 
bowsprit,   were  completely  studded  with 
them.     The   slaughter  of  the  crew  was 
proportionable.      h\  the  very  first  broad- 
side. Captain  Brett  was  wounded  in  the 
left  arm,   and   soon   after,   in    the    foot, 
and,  during  the  progress  of  the  conflict, 
he  was  several  times  knocked  down  by 
the  splinters,  so  that  his  body  was  severely 
bruised,   besides  contusions  in  the  head 
and    face.       His    lieutenants    were    all 
wounded  two   hours    before  the  contest 
closed,  but,  nevertheless,   refused  to  quit 
the   deck,   and  continued   to    encourage 
the    men   to    the    last,    except    the    first 
lieutenant,  who  was  so  much  hurt,    that 
they  were   obliged   to  carry   him  below 
about  nine  o'clock.      How    any  of   the 
officers    escaped    being    killed    is    mira- 
culous, as  every  soul  who  was  employed 
at    the    quarter-deck    guns,     was    killed 
except  two  men  and  a  boy,  who,  covered 
with  the  blood  and  brains  of  their  mess- 
mates, maintained  their  dangerous  posts. 
In  this  action  a  remarkable  instance 
occurred,  proving  that  a  red  coat  does 
not  always  cover  a  hero,  nor,  on  the  con- 
trary as  some  are  apt  to  insinuate,  is  a 
black     one     the      garb      of   cowardice. 
Amongst  the  various  examples  of  bra- 
very exhibited  on  that  memorable  day. 
Captain    Henry    Rufane,    of  the    royal 
marines,  alone  shewed  a  different  spirit. 
Early  in  the  fight,  he  was  missing  from 
his    station.       The    captain    repeatedly 
called  upon   him,   but  he  could  not  be 
found,  until  at  length  some  of  the  mid- 
shipmen dragged  him  forth  from  beneath 
a  large  bag  of  hay,  where  he  had  con- 
cealed himself  from   the    danger.       His 
post  had,  however,  long  been  nobly  filled 
by  the  chaplain,   the    Rev.    Mr.   Leach, 
who,  at  the  moment  that  their  dastardly 
commander  was  found  to  have  deserted 


his  duty,  gallantly  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  marine  corps,  rallied  them 
thrice  on  the  poop  of  the  vessel,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  behave  like  English  • 
men,  till  he  was  shot  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Captain  Rufane  was  afterwards  tried 
for  cowardice,  and  condemned  to  be  shot. 


ANECDOTE    OF    SUKKE. 

The  slightest   incident  was,    at  some 
times,   sufficient  to    divert  Mr.    Burke, 
irretrievably,  from  the  gravest  subjects. 
Pending  the  celebrated  Begum  question. 
Sir  Philip  Francis  went  down  express  to 
Beaconsfield ;    carrying    with    him    the 
notes  and  materials  of  a  speech,   which 
he    had   prepared    with    great   care  and 
labour,  in  order  to  lay  them  before   Mr. 
Burke,  and    to  have   the  benefit   of  iiis 
advice  and   correction.      On   his   arrival 
he  was  told  that  Mr.  Burke  was  in   the 
garden  ;  whither  he  at  once  hastened,  as 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.       Sir    Philip 
announced  his  errand,  and  produced  his 
papers  :  but  Mr.  Burke  holding  towards 
him  a  grashopper,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,    ran    on    thus  : — "  Did    you    ever 
consider    the     conformation    of  a   gras- 
hopper ?      I  never  studied  it  before,  and 
am  quite  delighted  by  it.     It  is  a  singu- 
larly beautiful  creature  ;  and  well  deserv- 
ing of  attention.       I  don't  know  that  I 
ever  remarked  so  delicate  and  perfect  a 
conformation." — "  But,     sir,"     rejoined 
the  annoyed  Sir  Philip,  "  I  have  brought 
all  my  papers  on   the   Begum   question, 
and    want    your    advice :   if  you    would 
hear  the  speech  I  have  prepared,  there  is 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost."  "  The  Begum 
question  :    oh    yes :    let    me    hear    your 
notes  by  all  means."     Sir  Philip  drew 
forth  his  papers  and  began.    He  had  pro- 
ceeded some   way,  and  felt   that  he   had 
quite  got  hold  of  his  auditor,   when  Mr. 
Burke  broke  out — "  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  classical  name  for  the  grashop- 
per ;  I  doubt  indeed  whether  they  liad  any 
name    for    it.      They    sat/    the    Romans 
called    it   cicada;  but   I   apprehend    the 
cicada  was  altogether  a  different  species." 
Sir  Philip  was  struck  mute ;    pocketed 
his  papers,  and  returned  to  town.     The 
Begum  question  was  lost  in  the  chirp- 
ings of  a  grashopper! — Life  of  Bishop  Jebb. 
If  this  anecdote  be  true  it  shews  Burke 
in  a  most  detestable  light.      Of  all  things 
that  mark  the  gentleman,  a  respect  for 
the  feelings  of  others  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous ;  in  this  the  author  of  the  Sul)-- 
lime  and  Beautiful  must  have  been  sad- 
ly deficient,  if  we  may  credit  the  writer 
of  this  biography. — En.    Parterke. 
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THE  COMMISSIONER  OF 
LIMOGES. 

A    STORV    OF    THE    FRENCH     KEVOLUTION. 
BY  J.  M.  B. 

(For  the  Parterre. J 

Tt  was  market-day  at  Limoges,  and  the 
Grande  Place  presented  its  usual  scene 
of  bustle  and  animation  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  some  additional  attendants 
drawn  thither  by  the  approaching  fete 
of  a  neighbouring  town  added  tt  its 
gaiety.  Tlie  rows  of  temporary  wooden 
erections  containing  the  "  marchandise," 
from  the  dealers  in  vegetables,  large 
white  cheeses,  old  clothes,  "  cirage  a 
plaire,"  and  the  miscellaneous  depository 
of  a  thousand  old  articles  (the  uses  of 
which  seemed  known  only  to  those  re- 
doubtable house-wives  who  were  from 
time  to  time  the  purchasers),  up  to  the 
larger  and  better  assorted  stalls  of  the 
draper  and  mercer,  gave  it  more  the 
air  of  an  annual  fair  than  a  weekly  mar- 
ket. In  one  part  of  the  "Place"  on 
VOL.  in. 


a  moving  platform  was  a  man  point- 
ing from  time  to  time,  to  the  painting 
(larger  than  life)  of  a  Saint,  enumerating 
her  many  virtues,  whilst  his  wife  sta- 
tioned somewhat  below  him,  sang  in  a 
shrill  loud  voice  from  a  little  blue  covered 
book,  "  the  Life,  Conversion,  Death  and 
Miracles  of  St.  Genevieve,  put  into  verse 
and  to  be  sold  for  the  moderate  charge  of 
two  sous  ;"  further  on  again,  standing  in 
a  chaise  to  which  was  attached  a  cream 
coloured  horse  stood  a  man  whose  body 
was  almost  covered  with  a  glaring  red 
coat,  loaded  with  enormous  buttons  and 
tarnished  gold  lace,  and  whose  head  was 
surmounted  by  a  large  three  cornered 
hat,  bearing  strong  marks  of  long  and 
hard  usage ;  his  attendant,  a  strangely 
dressed  youth,  with  long  lank  hair,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  amusing  the  sur- 
rounding crowd  by  his  grimaces  and 
equivoques,  the  latter  not  altogether  of 
the  most  decent  nature,  having  at  length 
by  means  of  puffing  out  a  few  notes  from 
a  cracked  brass  trumpet  obtained  some- 
thing more  of  silence,  enabled  his  mas- 
ter to  begin  his  exordium,  which  he  did 
by  stating  the  virtues  of  his  medicines. 
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the  ease  and   dexterity  with   which   he 
extracted  teeth,  his  never  failing  cure  for 
the  tooth-ache ;    but  then  there  was  one 
most    wonderful    specific    iie   possessed, 
which  far  surpassed  all  the  others,  and 
as  the  discoverer  of  which,  he  considered 
himself  the  happiest  of  mortals  ;  various 
were  the  complaints  that  had  been  made 
to  him  of  people  going  to  bed  in  perfect 
health  at  night,  and  without  any  appa- 
rent cause,  getting  up  dead  in  the  morn- 
ing— eh!    what  were  they  laughing  at? 
oh,   he  had  made  a  trifling  mistake,  he 
meant  their  friends  discovered  them  to  be 
dead  in  the  morning  ;   and  so  convinced 
was  he  of  the  infallibility  of  this  won- 
derful specific,  that  he  would  return  the 
money  to  any  one,  who,  after  taking  the 
medicine  should  find  it  fail  in  the  desired 
effect,— they   alone  should  judge  of  its 
efficacy, — he  would  return  the  money  the 
moment  they  discovered  he  had  deceived 
them  in  the  enumerations  of  its  virtues  ; 
and  what  did  they  think  Was  the  price  of 
this  inestimable  compound,  five  francs  ? — 
no  ! — four  francs?— no  ! — though  it  was 
worth   twenty  times  that  sum;    but  he 
wished  to  enable   those    whom  fortune 
had  not  overburthened  with  her  favours 
to  become  possessed  of  his  never  to  be 
suflficiently   praised    medicine;     no,    he 
would  not  charge  three  francs  even ;  nor 
two,  nor  thirty  sous,  but  twenty  sous  was 
the  price  ;  he  felt  it  was  a  farce  to  charge 
so  much  beneath  its  value,  but  he  would 
benefit  mankind  ;   he   should  never  get 
rich  by  it,  it  cost  him  more  to  make  ;  but 
then  mankind  would  bless  him,  and  he 
should  be  contented  and  happy. 

Farther  on  again,  in  the  midst  of  a 
circle  of  astonished  gazers,  was  a  conjuror 
performing  sleight  of  hand  tricks  and 
seeming  impossibilities ;  he  was  a  young 
man  apparently  about  five  or  six-and- 
twenty — but  this  was  hard  to  say,  for  a 
wig  worn  to  complete  the  "ensemble"  of 
a  rather  fantastical  dress,  threw  some  of 
its  long  black  curls  across  his  handsome 
sunburnt  countenance,  preventing  a  very 
distinct  view  of  his  features,  but  still  it 
was  clear  he  was  young,  and  of  a  fine 
manly  form.  His  attendant,  dressed  in 
a  most  ridiculous  manner,  kept  the  circle 
from  encroaching,  by  walking  frequently 
round  the  table,  rattling  forth  much 
ready  wit  and  repartee,  and  jingling  in 
the  faces  of  the  spectators  from  time  to 
time,  previous  to  the  performance  of  any 
new  trick,  a  tin  box  partly  filled  with 
copper,  his  master  in  the  meantime 
addressing  the  circle  : — 

"  Now  Citizens,  watch  what  I  am  going 
to  do,  watch  me  well,  most  worthy  and 


respectable  Citizens ;  you  see  upon  this 
table  three  cups  and  one  ball,  now  you 
see  plainly  it  is  not  three  balls  and  one 
cup,  but  as  I  said  before,  there  are  three 
cups  and  one  ball ;  you  see  there  is  no- 
thing in    them,  most  patriotic    Citizens, 
pray  honour  me  by  inspecting  them,  you 
see  there  is  nothing  in  them,  nothing  at 
all.      Now  you  perceive  I  place  the  ball 
under  the  centre  cup,  now  mark  it  is  under 
the  centre  cup  ;  there,  T  will  lift  it  up  to 
satisfy  you;  you  perceive  it  is  there  ;   now 
Andre  shake  the  box  in  the  faces  of  the 
worthy   Citizens,    for    this   is    the    most 
wonderful  trick  ever   yet  performed  in 
Ivimoges,  and  unless  it  becomes  aware  of 
the  genial  influence  of  something  contri- 
buted by  these  most  respectable  Citizens, 
it  may  not  be  performed  with  that  dex- 
terity I  could  wish.      Be  not  afraid  good 
and  worthy  Citizens  of  a  few  sous,  times 
are  now  quickly  changing,   the  poor  of 
to-day  will  be  rich  to-morrow — no  proud 
aristocracy  will  crush  with  an  iron  hand 
the    honest,    industrious,    hard-working 
Citizen,  whose  offence  exists  but  in  the 
imagination  of  a  proud  lordling,  who — 
make  way  there  if  you  please  when  you 
see  an  honest  Citizen  reaching  forward 
to  contribute  his  sous  towards  the  expo- 
sition of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  won- 
derful   sleights   of  hand.     Now,  worthy 
Citizens  !  you  perceive  that  ball  which  I 
placed   under  the  centre  cup  is  gone — 
gone  of  its  own  accord  !  none  as  you  see 
have  touched  the  cup,  look  at  the  cups, 
shake  them,  there  is  no  deception,  the 
cups  are  good  and  honest   like  our  re- 
public ;  but  now,  most  worthy  and  patri- 
otic Citizens,  I  shall  proceed  to  exhibit  to 
you  even  a  more  wonderful  trick   than 
the  last  one,  of  so  astonishing  a  nature 
that  it  will  almost  make  you  fancy  your 
organs  of  sight  have  deceived  you.      Now 
Andre   shake   the   box,    to  remind    the 
worthy    Citizens   how   powerfully   their 
contributions  assisted  the  last  wonderful 
exhibition." 

What  wonders  the  exhibitor  might 
have  had  in  store  for  the  gaping  throng, 
history  does  not  enable  us  to  impart :  that 
they  would  have  been  as  astonishing  as 
the  promises  held  forth  we  have  little 
doubt,  but  whilst  he  was  busying  himself 
in  arraying  his  various  curious-shaped 
boxes,  he  perceived  that  some  one  amongst 
the  crowd  was  intently  scanning  his  fea- 
tures, vainly  endeavouring  to  recal  where 
and  when  they  had  been  seen  before. 
This  the  conjuror  by  no  means  desired, — 
if  the  jjerson  did  not  correctly  remember 
him,  he  well  knew  his  observer  for  the 
newly-appointed    Commissioner   of  Li- 
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moges,  and  of  all  persons  in  the  world 
lie  least  of  all  wished  to  fall  under  his 
observation,  and  therefore  the  shortest 
way  would  be  to  rid  himself  of  his  audi- 
ence altogether,  and  for  that  purpose 
pretended  that  by  the  extreme  stupidity 
of  his  man,  the  principal  things  had  been 
left  at  home,  and  his  further  exhibition 
must  be  deferred  until  the  evening,  when 
he  would  shew  them  something  more 
wonderful  than  he  had  yet  promised  them. 
The  crowd,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
moved  away,  but  amongst  the  latter  was 
the  one  whose  absence  he  most  wished. 

"  Friend,"  said  he,  advancing  towards 
the  conjurer,  "  you  seem  skilful  at  your 
calling,  have  you  practised  it  long  ?" 

"  Ay,  worthy  Citizen,  from  my  boy- 
hood ;  my  father  before  me  practised 
the  wonderful  science,  and  as  a  child  I 
assisted  him  in  his  exhibitions,  at  his 
death  the  mantle  fell  upon  my  unworthy 
shoulders." 

"  Indeed." 

"  Most  true  I  can  assure  you." 

"  Your  exhibitions  I  should  presume 
have  not  always  been  confined  to  the 
provinces  ;  Paris  has  sometimes  had  the 
honour  of  admiring  your  feats  of  dex- 
terity ;  it  strikes  me  that  I  have  seen  you 
there." 

"Doubtless,  doubtless;  I  have  ex- 
nibited  far  and  wide  in  our  profession ; 
the  scene  is  often  changing,  the  tricks  of 
to-day  suit  not  the  morrow,  the  eye  be- 
comes familiarised,  and  the  wonder  and 
the  illusion  cease  together." 

"  True  !  but  I  admire  your  skill,  and 
should  wish  to  see  more  of  it;  to-morrow 
I  have  an  hour  to  spare  before  noon,  and 
would  willingly  pass  it  in  witnessing 
your  seeming  impossibilities,  your  labours 
shall  not  be  unrequited ;  ask  for  Mons. 
Armand,  at  the  booksellers,  the  corner  of 
the  Grande  Rue.   Citizen,  your  servant." 

"  Citizen,  most  profoundly  yours, " 
replied  the  conjuror  aloud  as  St.  Armand 
walked  away  ;  "  dissembler  and  hypocrite, 
do  you  think  I  cannot  see  through  you  ! 
did  you  suppose  I  could  not  trace  your 
thoughts  as  you  strove  to  remember 
where  and  how  we  had  previously  met? 
did  not  I  perceive  that  you  soon  saw  I  was 
but  a  bungler  in  my  art,  and  my  charac- 
ter but  an  assumed  one  ? — amuse  thee  for 
an  hour  !  ay,  indeed,  such  amusement  as 
its  prey  affords  the  hungry  vulture." 

"  But  come,  Andre,"  said  he  aloud  to 
his  strangely  dressed  attendant,  the  whole 
of  the  crowd  having  now  moved  away, 
"  this  is  no  longer  a  place  for  us,  for  if 
not  quite  discovered  I  am  on  the  high 
road  to  being  so ;  let  us  to  our  lodgings, 


and  devise  some  plan  to  change  our  cha- 
racters, for  Armand  will  never  rest  until 
he  has  tried  every  means  to  find  who 
and  what  I  am;  but  I  shall  escape  thee 
yet,  Sir  Commissioner,  and  repay  you 
all  past  and  intended  kindnesses." 

The  lodgings  of  the  conjuror  were  not 
far  distant,  being  at  a  cabaret  in  an  ad- 
joining street,  whither  he  at  once  repaired 
with  his  attendant;  on  entering  his  room 
he  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  re- 
mained for  some  minutes  with  his  fore- 
head resting  on  his  hand,  apparently 
buried  in  deep  thought,  at  length  he 
turned  to  his  attendant,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  interim  in  divesting 
himself  of  his  fantastical  apparel,  and 
appeared  somewhat  more  like  his  ordi- 
nary character — that  of  an  active  and  in- 
telligent serving-man. 

"  Well  Andre,  you  must  assist  me 
with  your  ready  invention,  for  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss ;  I  had  thought  the  bold- 
ness and  openness  of  this  our  last  disguise 
would  have  baffled  all  suspicion,  and  so 
it  would  but  for  that  lynx-eyed  traitor ; 
to-night  I  am  to  see  Cecile  St.  Vallier, 
and  it  is  an  appointment  I  must  and  will 
keep.  Months  have  passed  since  we  met ; 
then  I  was — but  psha!  what  avails  it  to 
brooil  over  the  past,  that  will  little  help 
us  ;  now  come,  Andre,  your  invention 
never  failed  me  at  my  need,  so  cudgel 
your  brains  and  bring  forth  some  of  your 
liappy  inventions ;  this  last  scheme  of 
mine  has  failed,  yours  may  be  more  suc- 
cessful." 

"  Why  in  sober  truth,  sir,  I  am  rather 
puzzled  myself;  this  last  plan  seemed  so 
feasible,  so  little  likely  to  be  discovered, 
that  I  had  not  bethought  myself  of  a 
'  dernier  resort ;'  but  are  you  quite  sure 
that  Armand  recognised  you, — the  wig, 
together  with  staining  your'  face  of  a 
darker  hue,  have  so  changed  your  appear- 
ance that  I  should  have  thought  it  im- 
possible for  even  your  best  friend  to  have 
known  you,  and  besides,  I  doubt  if  Ar- 
mand ever  saw  you  more  than  once  in 
Paris,  and  then  it  could  only  have  been 
in  the  company  of  Mademoiselle  St.  Val- 
lier, for  latterly  your  duty  called  you  so 
much  about  the  king  that  you  were 
scarcely  ever  away  from  the  palace." 

"  No  Andre,  I  do  not  indeed  think 
that  Armand  has  recognised  me,  but  he 
has  quickness  enough  to  see  that  I  am 
not  what  I  would  appear  to  be,  and  this, 
together  with  perhaps  an  indistinct  re- 
membrance of  my  features,  has  naturally 
led  him  to  suspect  there  must  be  power- 
ful reasons  for  my  wishing  to  be  concealed, 
and  of  all  those  who  have  thirsted  for  the 
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blood  of  his  unhappy  countrymen  has  he 
ever  been  one  of  the  keenest;  had  he 
known  me  I  am  sure  he  would  not  have 
allowed  me  to  have  left  the  '  Place.'  " 

Various  were  the  plans  discussed  be- 
tween Eugene  St.  Clair  and  his  servant 
as  to  which  would  best  enable  them  to 
remain  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  as  fast 
as  one  was  advanced  some  insurmount- 
able obstacle  seemed  always  to  present 
itself,  and  the  only  conclusion  which  they 
seemed  likely  to  arrive  at  was,  that  the 
appointment  with  Cecile  St.  Vallier 
should  be  kept  at  all  events,  and  as  they 
had  some  distance  to  go  ere  they  reached 
Bois  la  Reine,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
matter  should  be  again  argued  "en  route ;" 
and  leaving  St.  Clair  to  change  liis 
mountebank  costume  and  assume  that  of 
an  ordinary  citizen,  we  will,  during  their 
progress,  introduce  our  readers  to  him 
somewhat  more  fully. 


The  father  of  Eugene  St  Clair  had 
long  and  honourably  served  both  his 
king  and  country,  but  being  descended 
from  a  respectable  though  not  powerful 
family,  he  had  little  to  put  him  forward 
in  his  career  of  arms  save  his  own  merit, 
and  to  that  alone  could  he  fairly  attri- 
bute the  rank  to  which  he  had  been 
raised.  The  life  of  a  soldier,  though  one 
of  honour,  is  rarely  one  of  profit,  and 
General  St.  Clair  was  a  man  of  too 
much  integrity  to  have  greatly  increased 
his  patrimony  by  a  command  in  the  colo- 
nies which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  ; 
at  the  expiration  of  his  command,  and 
shortly  after  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  had  the  good  fortune, 
through  the  kind  aid  of  a  brother  officer 
then  at  the  head  of  military  affairs,  to 
succeed  in  obtaining  for  his  son  a  com- 
mission   in  the  garde  du  corps. 

The  young  Eugene  was  of  a  quick  and 
ardent  disposition,  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession, but  not  averse  to  the  many 
gaieties  that  his  situation  about  the  court 
gave  him  easy  access  to;  he  had  more- 
over, the  good  fortune  to  have  attracted 
the  favourable  notice  of  the  king,  and 
all  circumstances  seemed  to  favour  his 
quick  advancement  in  his  profession. 

It  had  chanced  that  at  the  house  of  a 
Madame  Dorval,  a  near  relation  of 
St.  Clair's,  Cecile  St.  Vallier  and  her 
father  were  frequent  guests,  and  St.  Clair 
soon  began  to  find  that  during  the  stay 
of  the  St  Valliers  in  Paris,  the  time 
some  how  or  other  passed  very  agree- 
ably at  Madame  Dorval's,  and  such  being 
the  case  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 


that  he  should  be  there  so  frequently ; 
nor  need  we  be  surprised  to  find,  that  the 
presence  of  a  young  and  handsome  man, 
possessed  of  all  the  ease  and  grace  of 
manner  consequent  upon  an  attendance 
about  the  court,  should  have  been  far 
from  disagreeable  to  Mademoiselle  St. 
Vallier.  The  mutual  pleasure  they  thus 
found  in  each  other's  society  soon  ripened 
into  love,  a  sequence  any  one  might 
have  imagined ;  there  was  nothing  to 
oppose  it,  nobody  to  object.  St.  Vallier 
seeing  with  pleasure  that  his  daughter's 
affections  were  not  unworthily  placed, 
and  the  attachment  a  mutual  one,  wisely 
resolved  to  leave  the  affair  to  its  own 
termination. 

Thus  far  matters  progressed  well 
enough,  but  Shakespeare  says  "the  course 
of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,"  and  in 
the  present  instance  the  assertion  was  in 
no  chance  of  being  belied.  Events  had 
been  for  some  time  ' '  casting  their  shadows 
before  them ;"  the  revolution  burst  forth 
with  demonaical  fury,  the  unhappy  king 
and  queen  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
bloody  rage  of  a  maddened  populace ; 
misrule  reigned  every  where  in  Paris, 
and  most  of  those  persons  whose  situa- 
tions pointed  them  out  as  objects  of 
hatred,  or  as  obnoxious  to  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  were  hastily  seeking  shel- 
ter, either  in  the  country  or  in  flying 
from  their  native  land,  and  most  happy 
were  those  who  were  successful  in  the 
latter. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  that 
Armand  had  seen  and  loved  (if  such  art 
expression  can  convey  his  feelings)  the- 
fair  Cecile  :  it  was  to  him  an  almost  mad- 
dening passion,  for  he  saw  its  hopeless- 
ness in  the  many  obstacles  that  rose  one 
upon  another  to  oppose  him ;  but  the 
more  impediments  there  seemed  arrayed 
against  him,  the  fiercer  his  passion  grew, 
until  he  came  to  the  determination  to 
stand  at  nothing,  how  atrocious  soever 
it  might  be,  that  would  render  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  desires  attainable. 
With  these  feelings  he  had  aroused  every 
energy  to  gain  ascendancy  in  the  wild 
troubles  of  the  times,  and  obtain  suffi- 
cient power  to  crush  any  obstacle  that 
might  present  itself  to  his  becoming  the 
husband  of  Cecile  St.  Vallier. 

It  may  therefore  be  imagined  that  it 
was  not  with  the  most  pleasant  feelings 
in  the  world,  he  heard  that  a  powerful 
rival  in  the  shape  of  a  gay  officer  of  the 
garde  du  corps,  was  in  the  field  to 
oppose  him,  and  with  every  probability 
of  succeeding,  ere  his  plans  were  suffi- 
ciently matured  to  be  brought  to  bear. 
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Chance  had  thrown  him  but  seldom  into 
the  society  of  Cecile  St.  Vallier,  and  at 
these  times  it  had  so  happened  that  St. 
Clair  had  mostly  been  prevented  by  his 
duty  or  otlierwise  from  accompanying 
her,  so  that  well  as  he  knew  every  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  the  rank  and  sta- 
tion of  his  rival,  yet  personally  he  was 
almost  a  stranger  to  him;  it  was  galling 
also,  to  find  that  as  the  times  then  were, 
his  rival  was  quite  beyond  his  power. 

But  when  the  storm  burst  forth,  and 
the  planet  of  his  ascendency  began  to 
shine,  then  was  every  nerve  strained  to 
crush  this  detested  rival.  To  prevent 
all  possibility  of  his  being  any  impedi- 
ment to  his  wishes,  there  was  but  one 
way — to  point  him  out  as  an  enemy  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  was 
a  tolerably  sure  prelude  to  the  scaffold. 
His  plans  would  doubtless  have  been 
successful,  but,  whether  or  not  Eugene 
St.  Clair  got  some  inkling  of  what  was 
going  forward  against  him,  or  that  he 
'udged  when  his  royal  master  was  no 
more,  his  own  situation  had  been  too 
prominent  to  allow  him  to  hope  that  he 
should  altogether  escape  harmless,  Ar- 
mand  was  baffled,  for  St.  Clair  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  every'endeavour  to  trace 
him,  proved  unavailing. 

The  father  of  St.  Clair  had  been  for 
some  time  an  invalid,  and  residing  in 
Switzerland,  so  that  his  only  companion 
in  flying  from  Paris,  was  a  servant 
named  Andre  Duchatel :  this  man  who 
had  been  to  him  an  invaluable  servant,  was 
possessed  of  an  amazing  readiness  and 
tact  that  had  been  more  than  once  of 
singular  service  to  him,  and  some  kind- 
nesses that  St.  Clair  had  shewn  towards 
him  in  rescuing  him  from  difficulties 
in  which  he  had  been  involved,  had  left 
so  lively  an  impression  on  Andre,  that 
when  his  master  told  him  of  his  inten- 
tion to  fly  from  Paris,  and  play  at  hide- 
and  seek  with  the  world  till  times  seem- 
ed inclined  to  change,  he  insisted  on  still 
accompanying  him  as  his  servant;  to 
which  St.  Clair  gladly  acceded,  as  he 
knew  every  reliance  could  be  placed 
upon  his  fidelity,  and  felt  persuaded  that 
he  would  be  no  invaluable  companion  to 
one  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert. 

Dressed  like  the  Icfwest  of  the  rabble, 
and  shouting  and  singing  with  the  rest 
of  a  mob  that  were  going  to  the  outskirts 
of  Paris  seeking  some  object  for  destruc- 
tion, they  passed  in  safety  the  barriers, 
and  struck  at  once  into  the  high  road  to 
Limoges. 

To  escape  observation  they  deemed 
it  prudent  after  a  short  time  to  diverge 


from  the  high  read  as  much  as  possible, 
and  content  themselves  with  resting  at 
night  in  the  most  unfrequented  cabarets. 
It  is  true  they  were  not  much  liable  to 
molestation,  except  in  the  larger  towns  ; 
but  they  thought  it  most  advisable  to 
leave  them  altogether  out  of  their  route. 
After  some  time,  as  they  began  to  ap- 
proach nearer  Limoges,  the  certainty 
that  they  should  be  unable  to  remain 
long  in  the  neighbourhood  without  some 
ostensible  calling  or  occupation,  began 
to  give  them  no  little  uneasiness;  various 
were  the  plans  and  schemes  surmised, 
and  rejected  as  impracticable.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  they  should  be  sup- 
plied with  passports,  and  how  to  obtain 
them  seemed  quite  beyond  their  pene- 
tration— even  Andre  owned  himself  at 
fault — but  chance,  which  decides  most 
things,  at  length  decided  in  their  favour. 

At  a  small  inn  where  they  rested  one 
evening,  whilst  St.  Clair  and  his  servant 
were  at  table  (for  all  distinctions  of 
master  and  servant  were  for  the  present 
thrown  aside),  two  men  with  the  most 
free  and  easy  assurance  claimed  as  tra- 
vellers a  share  in  their  meal :  they  argued 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that 
they  were  travellers,  tired  and  hungry, 
there  was  meat  and  drink,  and  as  all 
distinctions  of  persons  were  done  away 
with,  why  one  hunj^ry  man  was  as  good 
as  another,  provided  always  he  had  where- 
withal to  pay  mine  host.  "  So  citizen, 
your  servant,"  said  he,  sitting  down  with 
Iiis  comrade,  and  commencing  a  most 
voracious  attack  upon  the  '  comestibles.' 

St.  Clair  was  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  make  some  inquiries,  that  he  had 
hitherto  avoided  ;  but  he  thought  it  best 
to  let  such  information  as  he  might 
require,  appear  to  be  the  result  of  an 
ordinary  conversation. 

"  My  certes,  Philippe,  but  that's  a  savory 
fricassee,  the  white  sauce  in  truth 
smacks  a  little  of  rancid  butter;  but 
hunger,  ray  friend  Philippe,  hunger  is  a 
fine  sauce." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  mumbled  the  other,  with 
his  mouth  full,  "you  are  right  Renaud, 
right ;  but  blest  St.  Marie,  this  wine  is 
somewhat  small  and  sour  for  a  man  who 
has  walked  nearly  two  leagues  in  a  broil- 
ing hot  day  ;  come  landlord,  a  glass  of 
something  that  may  help  to  cheer  up 
one's  spirits,  something  with  taste  and 
flavour  in  it ;  what  say  you  sir,  for  a 
bottle  of  generous  St.  George,"  said  he, 
addressing  St.  Clair,  "  the  evening  is 
before  us,  and  therefore  let's  enjoy  it." 

The  wine  was  soon  forthcoming,  and 
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Rcnaud  and  Pliilippc  played  well  their 
parts,  and  St.  Clair  and  Andre  joining 
in,  but  more  moderately,  the  wine  being 
ratlier  too  strong  and  hot  to  suit  their 
tastes  ;  but  its  effects  were  soon  apparent, 
the  conversation  flowed  fast,  all  coldness 
seemed  thrown  aside,  and  Renaud  and 
Philippe  joked  and  jested,  told  a  variety 
of  anecdotes  and  circumstances  that  had 
happened  to  them  in  their  journeyings 
through  life,  and  ran  through  a-  brief, 
rapid  sketch  of  themselves  from  boyhood 
up  to  the  present  time,  when  they 
begged  leave  to  introduce  themselves  as 
professors  of  legerdemain,  conjuring  in 
its  manifold  branches,  &c.  &c.,  and  quite 
at  the  service  of  rriessieurs  ;  but  added 
Rcnaud,  "  times  are  changing,  and 
though  a  poor  man  and  picking  up  a 
subsistence  at  the  road  side,  at  fetes  and 
fairs,  and  even  where  I  can,  I  do  not 
like  them,  I  have  served  as  a  soldier,  and 
early  learned  that  there  must  be  disci- 
pline; we  may  not  like  it  when  we  feel 
its  effects,  but  what  should  we  be  with- 
out it ;  and  the  poor  king  too,  I  re- 
member well,  once  when  I  was  on  guard, 
it  was  on  the  terrace  at  Versailles,  and  a 
bleak  cold  day  it  was  ;  the  king,  who  had 
been  walking  quickly  up  and  down  the 
terrace  for  some  time,  and  seeing  me 
almost  perished  with  cold,  advanced 
towards  me, '  Soldier,'  said  he,  but  I  need 
not  repeat  all  he  said,  for  putting  into 
my  hand  a  bright  louis  d'or,  he  told  me, 
when  my  guard  was  over,  to  drive  away 
the  cold  in  drinking  his  good  health. 
I  did  drink  his  good  health,  and  many 
a  time  since,  but  not  with  the  louis  d'or, 
for  that  I  have  ever  kept,  and  please  the 
saints,  ever  hope  to  do.  It  was  kind 
for  a  king  to  think  thus  of  a  soldier's 
feelings,  and  yet  they  called  him  tyrant 
and  oppressor  ;  out  upon  them,  I  say !  for 
a  set  of  blood-thirsty  villains." 

The  evening  seemed  to  pass  along 
smoothly  enough,  and  each  began  to  feel 
confidence  in  the  other.  St.  Clair  find- 
ing that  Renaud  had  been  a  soldier,  and 
professing  royalist  principles,  thought 
there  could  be  little  hazard  in  imparting 
somewhat  of  his  history  to  him,  and 
requesting  his  advice,  since  he  must  of 
necessity  know  sometliing  of  the  localities 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  risks  he 
was  likely  to  encounter  in  remaining 
about  Limoges. 

Renaud  listened  with  deep  attention, 
them  hemmed  and  ha'd,  and  paused, 
and  seemed  as  if  a  bright  thought  had 
struck  liim,  but  shook  his  head  as  some- 
tiling  occurred  to  his  rememl)rance  that 
was  not  altogether   compatible  with  its 


execution:  "this  seems  no  easy  niatfcr 
after  all,  sir,"  said  he,  "for  the  newly 
appointed  police  are  not  wanting  in 
vigilance  ;  and  there  is  in  every  district 
some  jackal  anxious  to  shew  his  intelli- 
gence, who  would  ere  long  find  you  out, 
however  close  you  might  lie ;  it  must 
be  something  bold  and  open,  for  the 
more  you  court  privacy,  be  assured  the 
more  determined  will  persons  be  to 
know  all  about  you,  and  why  you  are 
desirous  of  being  unknown  :  I'faith, 
then,  I  have  it;  you  are  a  younger  man 
than  myself,  and  perhaps  the  ladies 
might  consider  you  a  somewhat  hand- 
somer man,  but  that  all  the  world  over 
is  a  matter  of  taste,  — '  Chacun  a  son 
gout."  Your  complexion,  too,  may  not 
be  quite  so  dark  as  mine ;  but  what  of 
that — it  is  easily  remedied ;  your  com- 
panion and  Philippe  here  are  much  of 
an  age,  height,  and  figure,  so  that  will 
be  no  hindrance — you  shall  start  in  a 
new  line  of  life — you  shall  be  a  conjuror: 
what  say  you,  sir?  I  am  now  proceed- 
ing to  Limoges,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  a  fete  takes  place  in  a  few  days ; 
but  whether  I  proceed  north  or  south, 
is  to  me  a  matter  of  little  importance — 
you  shall  have  mine  and  my  companion's 
passports  ; — take  our  cups  and  balls,  and 
figure  away  as  well  as  the  best  of  us ; 
and  after  I  have  spent  a  few  hours  in 
inducting  you  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  science,  I  should  think  you  would 
run  but  little  risk." 

"  But,  my  good  friend,  what  are  you 
to  do  without  a  passport?  you  will  be  in 
the  same  dilemma  with  myself." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  sir — leave  that  to 
me — I  shall  strike  some  way  across  the 
country  in  an  opposite  direction  to  which 
you  are  going  ;  and  at  some  out-of-the- 
way  town,  where  I  have  ascertained 
there  is  a  magistrate  not  over  keen  in 
his  inquiries,  palm  upon  him  some  story 
of  myself  and  companion  being  robbed 
by  worthy  wandering  citizens  of  the  new 
republic,  and  request  to  be  furnished 
with  fresh  passports.  He  will  of  course 
detain  us  for  a  few  days — perhaps  verify 
the  old  proverb  of  '  fast  bind,  fast  find  ; ' 
but  after  all,  he  must  set  us  at  liberty, 
and  furnish  us  with  a  pass  :  should  he 
even  make  the  most  diligent  inquiries, 
he  can  but  find  out  that  we  are  just  what 
we  have  stated;  and  as  to  any  little 
inconvenience  we  may  have  to  undergo, 
Monsieur,  I  am  sure,  will  not  forget 
that,  when  he  bestows  upon  us  the 
wherewithal  to  purchase  a  new  set  of 
cups  and  balls  to  start  us  afresh." 

"  To   this  plan   St.    Clair  readily  ac- 
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ceded,  and  after  some  time  passed  in 
learning  a  few  of  the  tricks  and  sleights 
of  hand,  which  he  found  far  easier  tlian 
he  had  expected,  he  liberally  rewarded 
Renaud  for  any  inconvenience  he  was 
likely  to  suffer  on  his  account,  and  the 
following  morning  saw  them  on  the  road 
to  Limoges,  somewhat  altered  in  appear- 
ance by  the  skilful  instructions  of 
Renaud,  and  fully  prepared  to  commence 
operations. 

Whilst  at  Limoges,  St.  Clair  con- 
trived to  convey  the  intelligence  of  his 
arrival  to  St.  Vallier  and  his  daughter, 
and  Cecile  had  promised  him  an  inter- 
view in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bois  la 
Reine,  since  it  was  deemed  inadvisable 
he  should  be  seen  by  any  of  the  servants 
of  the  chateau,  whose  discretion  might 
not  be  altogether  depended  on. 

At  the  distance  of  not  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  chateau  of  Monsieur 
St.  Vallier,  by  the  side  of  a  rivulet, 
flanked  by  a  lofty  row  of  elms,  was  a 
favourite  walk  of  Cecile's ;  it  was  a  cool, 
sheltered  spot,  often  sought  by  her  in 
the  noontide  heats,  to  wile  away  an  hour 
in  the  study  of  some  favourite  author,  or 
to  sit  wrapt  in  that  calm  soothing  reverie 
which  a  rippling  brook  so  often  throws 
over  the  mind.  It  was  here  she  had 
promised  to  meet  Eugene,  since  it  was  a 
spot  not  likely  to  be  sought  by  any 
casual  wayfarer ;  and  rarely  indeed  was 
it  frequented,  save  by  herself,  except  at 
times  some  swain,  in  a  romantic  mood, 
would  wander  thither  with  the  object  of 
his  love,  to  paint  bright  dreams  of  future 
happiness  and  bliss.  It  had  been  her 
favourite  walk,  even  from  her  childhood, 
and  one  in  which,  at  times,  when  the 
ill-willed  spirit  of  Armand's  nature  was 
somewhat  calmer,  and  he  was  disinclined 
to  join  in  the  youthful  sports  of  his 
companions,  he  had  sought  Cecile,  to 
wile  away  a  listless  hour  ;  and  once  in  a 
mood  more  than  usually  complaisant, 
had  proposed  to  make  for  her  beneath 
one  of  the  shadiest  elms  a  little  seat,  and 
which  on  the  following  day  he  had 
amused  himself  with  fashioning.  It 
was  not  perhaps  of  the  most  elegant 
proportions,  but  still  it  suited  well  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended ;  and 
even  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
writing,  it  still  remained  the  same  rude 
thing,  but  apparently  strong  enough  to 
last  yet  many  years. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  Cecile  sought 
this  spot ;  that  she  might  arrive  there 
the  first,  she  naturally  concluded,  since 
she  well  knew  St.  Clair  could  not  alto- 
gether control  his  movements;  she  sat 


down  to  wait  with  patience  for  his 
arrival,  musing  with  herself  on  the  pro- 
posal made  by  Armand  to  her  father. 
To  her,  Armand  was  not  the  same 
object  of  detestation  that  he  was  to 
others ;  she  had  never  been  the  victim 
of  his  malevolence  or  bad  feeling,  and 
had  little  busied  herself  in  politics,  to 
feel  that  keen  hatred  that  persons  of 
opposite  parties  possess  towards  each 
other.  She  could  not  avoid  hearing  of 
the  unhappy  murder  of  Louis,  and  that 
Armand  had  sided  with  his  murderers; 
and  though  she  framed  no  excuse  for  his 
conduct,  she  thought  there  might  be 
such.  What  were  her  feelings  towards 
him  ? — It  would  be  hard  to  define  them, 
for  did  she  not,  with  all  the  fervour  a 
pure  mind  is  capable  of,  love  another, 
she  felt  those  sentiments  could  never  be 
entertained  towards  Armand  ;  they 
were  such  as  a  sister  might  feel  towards 
a  brother,  whom  a  wild  and  reckless 
course  had  driven  from  his  home  ;  for 
one,  remembered  as  the  companion  of 
her  youth ;  and  the  train  of  associations 
that  objects  we  have  felt  kindly  towards 
in  our  earliest  days  will  ever  bring  with 
them  when  they  are  recurred  to. 

Cecile  was  now  in  her  eighteenth 
year,  and  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional visits  to  Paris,  had  resided  always 
at  Bois  la  Reine  with  her  father.  In 
height,  she  was  rather  inclining  to  rise 
above  the  middle  stature,  but  so  slightly, 
that  a  casual  observer  would  scarce  have 
remarked  it ;  her  figure  was  of  that  pure 
symmetrical  form,  that  a  Frenchwoman 
knows  so  well  how  to  shew  to  the  best 
advantage ;  her  complexion  was  rather 
imusual  for  a  native  of  the  French 
Southern  Provinces,  in  that  it  somewhat 
inclined  to  pale,  and  yet  did  it  harmonise 
so  well  with  the  calm,  placid  tone  of  her 
features,  that  you  felt  a  change  to  a 
ruddier  hue  would  have  spoilt  the  per- 
fect harmony  of  the  whole.  The  mild 
expression  of  her  features  would  have 
served  as  an  index  to  her  mind  ;  if  calm 
placidity  reigned  without,  so  also  did  it 
within  ;  there  was  an  evenness  of  tem- 
perament, unruffled  by  emotions  or  pas- 
sions, yet  a  fixed  determination  in  fol- 
lowing up  those  objects  which  the  heart 
pointed  out  as  proper  to  be  rigidly 
persevered  in  ; — whatsoever  her  feelings 
prompted  her  to  undertake,  seemed  to 
proceed  so  naturally,  and  without  the 
least  semblance  of  effect,  as  to  throw  a 
ray  of  dignity  upon  her  actions  and 
conduct  that  could  not  fail  of  command- 
ing respect. 

'*  Art  musing,  Cecile,  or  striving  to 
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read  in  tjiat  babbling  brook  the  reason 
why  tliose  tarry  with  whom  time  should 
be  so  precious  ?  " 

Cecile  started  at  the  sound  of  a  voice 
so  close  beside  her ;  but  <is  the  sounds 
were  ever  welcome,  and  the  warm  pres- 
sure of  her  hands  that  accompanied  it 
spoke  more  forcibly  even  than  words 
would  have  done,  her  alarm  aud  rising 
blush  soon  passed  away. 

"  If  I  did  strive  to  read  such,  Eugene, 
it  would  not  have  been  to  chide  ; — times 
and  circumstances  are  not  with  you  as 
they  were  used  to  be." 

"  It  is  indeed  kind  of  you,  dearest 
Cecile,  to  think  so  favourably  of  what  I 
have  not  the  power  to  control  ;  but 
times  are  indeed  changed,  when  I  am 
obliged  to  skirr  the  country  as  a  juggling 
mountebank;  but  I  do  not  repine;  for 
with  thee,  Cecile,  I  can  forget  all  and 
everything  ; — my  own  inconveniences, 
what  are  they  ? — but  oh,  Cecile,  I  begin 
to  fear  for  those  who  are  more  to  me 
than  life  itself;  were  I  but  assured  that 
nothing  could  happen  to  harm  either 
yourself  or  Monsieur  St.  Vallier,  I 
should  be  contented." 

"  Nay,  Eugene,  I  think  for  us  you 
are  alarmed  without  cause  ;  for  my 
father,  what  can  there  be  to  fear?  he  is 
not  of  noble  birth,  nor  has  he  ever  by 
his  actions  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  any  one." 

"  I  would  not  alarm  you  without 
cause,  dearest  Cecile,  but  still  I  must  say 
I  would  have  your  father  be  upon  his 
guard." 

"Against  whom,  Eugene? — pray  con- 
jure up  some  dread  pliantom,  that  his 
fears  may  at  least  be  directed  by  some- 
thing fanciful,  even  if  it  be  nothing 
tangible." 

"  It  needs  no  phantom,  Cecile,  but 
something  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  it  is 
Pierre  Armand  of  whom  I  would  have 
him  beware." 

"  Indeed  I  think  you  are  wrong ; 
Armand,  I  am  sure,  would  rather  shield 
my  father  than  do  aught  to  injure  him." 

"  I  would  to  heaven  my  suspicions 
were  unfounded,  but  they  are  not 
grounded  on  vague  surmise." 

"  Why,  it  is  but  a  few  days'  since  he 
was  at  the  chateau,  and  saw  my  father." 

"  And  the  object  of  his  visit  ?" 

"  To  my  great  surprise,  was  to  propose 
that  I  should  become  his  wife." 

'*  And  your  father —  ?" 

"  Repulsed  him  with  much  harshness, 
and  angry  words  passed  between  them." 

"  It  is  even  then  as  I  suspected ;  for 
some  time  have  I  been  led  to  conclude 


that  his  feelings  towards  you  were  more 
than  the  kindness  of  early  youth.  Before 
the  death  of  my  poor  master,  I  casually 
became  aware  that  he  had  been  making 
many  inquiries  concerning  me,  and  as 
to  what  were  my  intentions  towards  you  ; 
but  as  I  had  little  to  dread  in  him  as  a 
rival,  I  did  not  much  heed  the  circum- 
stance ;  and  if  it  did  not  altogether 
escape  from  my  remembrance,  it  held 
but  a  slight  place  ;  but  when  times 
changed,  and  Armand  gained  the  power, 
as  well  as  will,  to  carry  his  designs  into 
execution,  every  thing  was  then  well 
remembered,  and  but  for  a  friendly 
notice,  I  had  now  been,  through  his 
means,  far  beyond  the  power  of  arousing 
either  his  jealousies  or  fears." 

"  Eugene,  indeed  you  may — you  must 
judge  too  harshly  of  him  ;  faults  he  has 
I  must  confess,  and  his  course  of  life 
has  ever  been  a  wayward  one ;  but  may 
it  not  proceed  from  the  wildness  of  his 
youth?  his  heart  cannot  be  so  black  as 
you  would  paint  it." 

"  The  heart,  Cecile,  that  could  calmly 
contemplate  the  murder  of  a  good  and 
virtuous  king,  would  gain  but  little 
credence  of  its  goodness,  even  with  so 
fair  an  apologist  as  thyself." 

"  For  that  crime  Eugene,  I  am  no 
apologist, — what  share,  if  any,  he  had  in 
that,  we  know  not ;  but  we  have  no 
right,  because  he  has  sided  with  an 
ascending  party,  to  imply  from  thence 
that  he  participated  in  their  crimes  ;  he 
may  have  joined  them  afterwards,  fancy- 
ing their  cause  a  right  and  just  one, 
and  a  short  time  may  convince  him  of 
his  error." 

"  Were  I  not  well  assured,  dearest 
Cecile,  of  your  affections,  I  could  almost 
fancy  something  like  love  lurked  under 
this  wish  of  tliine,  to  put  a  fair  construc- 
tion on  that  which  speaks  of  itself  too 
strongly  to  be  ever  the  subject  of  doubt." 

"  Eugene,  you  know  well  what  are 
my  feelings  towards  Armand  ;  they  are 
such  as  even  the  most  jealous  lover  could 
not  cavil  at.  As  children  we  were  reared 
together ;  the  same  objects,  the  same 
spots  and  circumstances  are  interwoven 
with  our  childish  recollections,  and  to 
him  I  can  but  look  back  as  it  were  to  a 
brother ;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
throw  off  those  kindly  feelings  of  our 
youth,  and  learn  to  fancy  one  whom  we 
have  ever  looked  upon  with  something 
like  affection,  to  be  the  black  detested 
thing  the  world  would  have  me  tliink 
him." 

"  Like  all  false  dreams,  dearest  Cecile, 
they  must  be  dissolved  ;  are  you  so  far 
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blinded  by  early  prejudices,  as  not  to  see 
the  spirit  by  which  he  is  actuated  in 
becoming  the  accursed  commissioner  of 
his  native  town  ?  Think  you  it  was  purely 
in  what  he  conceived  the  path  of  recti- 
tude he  sought  such  a  situation,  and 
not  with  the  desire  of  workinir  out  his 
ends  by  the  aid  of  terror  and  oppression? 
You  have  much  to  learn  Cecile,  of  what 
.a  bad  heart  is  capable;  you  have  only 
pictured  to  yourself  the  bright  side  of 
human  nature,  the  reverse  your  imagi- 
nation can  form  no  thought  of.'' 

"  Well,  I  will  say  nothing  further  in 
his  favour,  since  so  much  seems  to  rise 
against  him  that  my  poor  single  voice 
is  but  a  vain  resistance  to  the  strong 
current  of  opinion  ;  I  speak  but  of  what  I 
feel  and  think  myself:  and  is  it  strange, 
if  I  consider  that,  when  an  orphan,  my 
father  bestowed  upon  him  the  kindness 
and  affection  due  only  from  a  parent, 
making  no  distinction  betwixt  his  only 
child  and  him  who  claimed  no  tie  of 
nature,  that  in  after  life  his  heart  could 
become  so  bad  as  to  raise  the  hand  of 
oppression  against  a  more  than  parent? 
Indeed,  indeed  !   I  cannot  think  it." 

"  Well,  well,  Cecile,  I  see  it  is  in  vain 
to  combat  your  opinion,  but,  for  myself, 
thanks  to  this  same  Armand,  Limoges  is 
no  longer  a  place  for  concealment.  To 
day,  in  the  market-place,  he  fixed  his 
hawk-like  glance  upon  me,  striving  to 
read  in  my  features  — ." 

"  Oh,  surely  Eugene,  he  did  not  recog- 
nize you?'' 

"  No,  dearest,  I  think  not,  for,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  it  is  the  first  time 
he  has  met  me  face  to  face ;  but  he  has 
some  rilirewd  suspicion  that  I  am  not 
what  I  would  appear  to  be,  and  has 
made  me  promise  to  attend  him  to- 
morrow, and  should  I  comply  with  his 
request  I  think  there  would  be  but  small 
probability  we  should  part  in  haste." 

"  Oil,  dearest  Eugene,  fly  at  once 
from  tills  spot,  for  my  sake — for  the  sake 
of  all  you  hold  most  dear  to  you — fly 
from  hence,  let  me  beseech  you." 

"    For  you,   Cecile,    I  would  venture 
everything;   but  it  is  for  thy  sake  I  shall^ 
endeavour,  as  best  I  may,  to  remain  in 
the  neighbourhood." 

"  Oh  this  is  folly  !  madness  !  for 
Armand's  suspicions  once  aroused,  there 
is  no  hope  for  your  safety  ;  to-morrow, 
when  he  finds  you  fail  in  your  appoint- 
ment, the  truth  may  flash  across  him, 
and  then  flight  will  be  too  late." 

"  Cecile,  I  cannot  fly  ;  even  were  cer- 
tain death  to  stare  me  in  the  face,  I  will 
not  leave  this  spot.      Could  I  but  per- 


suade your  father  to  seek  in  some  otlior 
country  a  refuge  'till  the  storm  is  past, 
(for  pass  it  must),  then  would  I  join 
you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  but 
until  then  I  must  manage  by  some 
scheme  or  contrivance  to  remain  in  this 
neighbourhood.  My  servant  Andre 
wants  not  for  shrewdness — I  can  trust  to 
the  keenness  of  his  scent  to  ascertain 
when  danger  is  near." 

"  Oh,  Eugene,  could  I  but  be  assured 
you  were  far  from  hence,  a  heavy  weight 
would  be  removed  from  off  my  heart : 
be  assured,  again,  for  us  there  is  no 
danger;  but,  since  I  see  you  are  unhappily 
firm  in  your  resolves,  I  will  speak  to  my 
father  of  what  you  seem  so  much  to 
dread  ;  he  may  agree  with  you  in  be  • 
lieving  danger  to  be  near,  but  even 
should  he  not  do  so,  I  will  entreat  him, 
for  a  time,  to  leave  this  place." 

"  He  must  and  will  agree  with  me,  1 
am  sure  ;  and  to-morrow  let  me  know 
what  his  determination  may  be." 

"  I  will ;  but  oh,  Eugene,  you  must 
not  return  to  Limoges  ;  promise  me,  at 
least,  that  you  will  not  go  there." 

"  That  will  I  with  all  my  heart, 
dearest  Cecile.  Andre  waits  close  by  to 
give  us  timely  notice  of  any  intruders, 
and  without  doubt  he  will  soon  find  some 
place  where,  for  a  short  time,  we  may 
remain  concealed." 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  Cecile 
parted  shortly  afterwards  from  Eugene, 
to  return  to  the  chateau.  For  herself, 
or  her  father,  she  could  see  no  danger 
that  menaced  them  ;  but  for  Eugene, 
much  as  she  pictured  to  herself  the 
favourable  side  of  Armand's  character, 
she  could  not  but  feel  that  there  was 
every  thing  to  be  feared,  should  he  dis- 
cover him  :  but  what  was  there  to  prevent 
their  leaving  Bois  la  Reine,  at  least  for  a 
time?  From  her  father  she  well  knew 
there  would  be  no  opposition — a  short 
residence  in  a  foreign  country  would  be 
the  means  of  obviating  both  real  and 
imaginary  danger,  it  was  an  easy  remedy; 
and  one  in  which  there  need  be  no  delay. 
(Conliniied  at  page  296.) 


NOTES  OF  A  READER. 

AN    IRISH    CABIN. 

"  Into  one  of  these  cabins"  says  Mr. 
Barrow,  "  the  rain  was  pouring  through 
the  thatch,  increasing  the  puddles  on  the 
earthen  floor.  Near  the  embers  of  the 
turf  fire,  the  only  dry  spot,  the  inmates 
were  seated  on  the  ground,  and  among 
tliem  a  very  old  woman,  who  they  said 
was  ninety-five  years  of  age  :   the  only 
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word  or  wish  she  uttered  was  for  a  piece 
of  tobacco  to  make  her  comfortable,  of 
which  I  regretted  extremely  I  had  none 
in  my  possession.  She  was  the  mother 
of  a  middle-aged  woman,  whose  husband 
rented  the  cottage.  Miserable  as  was  the 
abode,  they  all  appeared  quite  happy  and 
contented,  if  cheerfulness  be  any  indica- 
tion of  contentment.  The  rafters  sup- 
porting the  roof,  and  stretching  from 
side  to  side,  are  in  these  cottages  invari- 
ably black  and  glossy,  presenting  an 
appearance  as  if  they  were  tarred  over  ; 
an  effect  produced  by  the  smoke  of  the 
turf,  which  generally  fills  the  apartment, 
forcing  its  way  slowly  through  every  part 
of  the  thatched  roof, — the  small  round 
hole  at  the  end  of  the  roof,  over  the  fire, 
and  intended  to  serve  as  a  chimney,  being 
totally  insufficient  to  carry  it  off. 

"  1  was  simple  enough  to  ask  whether 
the  rafters  had  not  been  smeared  with 
tar.  One  of  the  women  answered  me 
by  saying  •  Ah,  Sir  !  it  is  n't  often  your 
honour  has  been  used  to  be  in  a  cabin.' 
After  this  I  found  by  their  looks  that  I 
was  no  longer  considered  to  be  a  Milesian, 
but  a  Saxon,  and  was  surveyed  from  head 
to  foot;  and  then  the  good  simple  folks 
seemed  to  wonder  where  I  had  come 
from,  and  whither  I  could  be  going  in 
such  miserable  weather.  There  was  here 
neither  chair  nor  stool ;  but  some  of  the 
cottages  I  entered  could  boast  of  a  soli- 
tary low  wooden  chair  of  rude  construc- 
tion ;  and,  whenever  this  was  the  case,  as 
if  proud  of  their  furniture,  I  was  ear- 
nestly intreated  to  make  use  of  it." 


AN    ENGLISH     ROUT. 

The  following  is  Von  Raumer's  descrip- 
tion of  a  rout  at  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's. 

March  23. — Mrs.  A.  had  appointed 
me  to  call  upon  her  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  to  introduce  me  to  the 
Duke  of  D.  [Devonshire].  This,  there- 
fore, was  the  first  English  rout  at  which 
I  was  present.  Of  course  it  must  be 
much  more  interesting  to  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  company  than  to  a 
stranger,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
novelty  adds  to  the  interest,  and  from 
this  superficial  but  natural  view,  I  will 
repeat,  what  you  must,  indeed,  have 
often  heard  already.  The  apartments, 
and  the  arrangements,  were  grand  and 
magnificent,  but  such  as  a  very  rich  man 
makes  for  his  whole  life,  without  regard 
to  petty  fashions,  changes  of  taste,  and 
such  French  frippery.  The  rooms  not 
too  small  for  the  number  of  persons  in- 
vited, but,  as  elsewhere,  the  greatest  heat 
and  the  greatest  crowd  in  the  vicinity  of 


the  ball-room.  Almost  all  the  gentle- 
men wore  black  coats,  pantaloons,  black 
or  grey  stockings,  black  or  coloured 
waistcoats,  and  black  or  white  stocks. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  or  different 
from  our  customs ;  even  all  the  dancers 
wore  pantaloons.  The  ladies  were, 
on  the  whole,  dressed  with  much  simpli- 
city and  taste— their  pearl  and  diamond 
necklaces,  and  other  ornaments,  were 
rich,  but  they  were,  in  no  case,  overloaded 
with  them ;  necks  and  shoulders  un- 
covered ;  some  had  long  ringlets,  but 
none  wore  the  hair  a  la  Chinoise,  or  the 
forehead  quite  bare  ;  most  of  them  had 
curls  on  both  sides,  as  represented  in 
engravings.  Hardly  anything  was  danced 
but  waltzes,  the  room  for  which  was 
much  narrowed  by  the  crowding  of  the 
spectators.  And  now,  you  ask,  what  do 
you  say  of  the  main  point,  the  beauty  of 
the  women  ?  Paris,  who  has  earned  his 
fame  so  cheaply,  had  a  much  more  easy 
task  in  deciding  between  his  three  god- 
desses, than  I  have.  Though  spectacles 
are  very  little  worn  either  in  company  or 
in  London  generally,  I  nevertheless  took 
courage,  put  on  mine,  and  commenced 
my  examination  as  a  true  lover  and  con- 
noiseur.  When,  however,  I  had  deter- 
mined that  one  particular  lady  was  the 
most  beautiful,  a  second  and  a  third  came 
and  upset  all  my  decisions.  In  my 
whole  life  I  have  not  seen  so  many  beau- 
tiful women  in  one  place,  and  I  can  now  J 
understand  Tieck's  predilection  for  En-  " 
glish  women.  Yet,  even  in  this  moment 
of  enthusiasm  and  excitement,  I  do  not 
forget  Roman  women,  A  certain  re- 
semblance exists  between  the  two  nations, 
though  by  no  means  in  similarity  of  form 
and  expression.  The  Roman  females 
(it  would  seem)  neglect  their  waists, 
hips  and  feet ;  those  of  England  the  car- 
riage of  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
men,  yesterday,  were  certainly  less  hand- 
some than  the  women,  which  is  also  the 
case  in  Berne,  while  in  Naples,  again, 
the  men  are  much  handsomer  than  the 
women.  The  company  consisted  of  the 
richest  and  most  distinguished  people — 
dukes,  ambassadors,  &c.  Among  us  the 
three  hundred  uniforms  would  have  been 
covered  with  crosses,  stars,  and  orders; 
here,  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
nearly  every  one  that  was  so  decked  or 
distinguished  was  a  foreigner. 


THE  BON-VIVANT. 

The  following  clever  scene  is  from  Mr. 
Landor's  last  work,  Pericles  and  Aspasia. 
"  We  had  invited  Polus  to  dine  with 
us,  and  now  condoled  with  him  on  his 
loss  of  appetite.   *  * 
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"  Slaves  brought  in  an  ewer  of  water, 
with  several  napkins.  They  were  not 
lost  upon  Poliis,  and  he  declared  that 
those  two  boys  had  more  sagacity  and 
'  intuition  than  all  the  people  in  the 
theatre.    *  *  * 

"  Supper  was  served. 

"  '  A  quail,  O  best  Polus.' 

"'A  quail,  O  wonderful!  may  hurt 
me  ;  but  being  recommended — ' 

"  It  disappeared. 

"  '  The  breast  of  that  capon—' 

"  '  Capons,  being  melancliolic,  breed 
'     melancholy  within.' 

"' Coriander- seed  might  correct  it, 
together  with  a  few  of  those  white  plump 
pine-seeds.' 

"  '  The  very  desideratum.' 

"  It  was  corrected. 

" '  Tunny  under  oil,  with  marjoruni  and 
figs,  pickled  locusts,  and  pistachios — for 
your  stomach  seems  delicate.' 

"'Alas!  indeed  it  is  declining.  Tun- 
ny !  tunny !  I  dare  not,  O  festoon  of 
the  Graces  !  I  dare  not  verily.  Chian 
wine  alone  can  appease  its  seditions.' 

"  They  were  appeased. 

"  Some  livers  were  offered  him,  whe- 
ther of  fish  or  fowl,  I  know  not,  for  I 
can  hardly  bear  to  look  at  that  dish.  He 
waved  them  away,  but  turned  suddenly 
round,  and  said,  '  Youth  !  I  think  I  smell 
fennel.* 

"'There  is  fennel,  O  mighty  one!' 
replied  the  slave,  '  and  not  fennel  only, 
but  parsley  and  honey,  pepper  and  rose- 
mary, garlick  from  Salamis,  and — ' 

"  '  Say  no  more,  say  no  more ;  fennel 
is  enough  for  moderate  men,  and  brave 
ones.  It  reminds  me  of  the  field  of  Ma- 
rathon.' 

"  The  field  was  won  ;  nothing  was  left 
upon  it. 

"Another  slave  came  forward,  an- 
nouncing loudly  and  pompously,  '  Gos- 
ling from  Brauron  !  Sauce,  prunes, 
mustard-seed,  capers,  fenugreek,  sesa- 
mum,  and  squills.' 

"'Squills!'  exclaimed  Polus,  'they 
soothe  the  chest.  It  is  not  every  cook 
that  is  deep  in  the  secrets  of  nature. 
Brauron  !  an  ancient  city  :  I  have  friends 
in  Brauron  ;  I  will  taste,  were  it  only 
for  remembrance  of  them.' 

"  He  made  several  essays,  several 
pauses. 

"  But  when  shall  we  come  to  the 
squills?'  said  he,  turning  to  the  slave; 
'  the  qualities  of  the  others  are  negative.' 

"  The  whole  dish  was,  presently. 

"' Our  pastry,'  said  I,  '  O  illustrious 
Polus!  is  the  only  thing  I  can  venture 
to  recommend  at  table  ;  the  other  dishes 


are  merely  on  sufferance;  but,  really  our 
pastry  is  good;  I  usually  dine  entirely 
upon  it.' 

"  '  Entirely'  cried  he,  in  amaze. 

" '  With  a  glass  of  water,'  added  T, 
'and  some  grapes,  fresh  or  dry.' 

" '  To  accompany  you,  O  divine 
Aspasia  !  though  in  good  truth  this  said 
pastry  is  but  a  sandy  sort  of  road ;  no 
great  way  can  be  made  in  it.' 

"  The  diffident  Polus  was  not  a  bad 
engineer  however,  and  he  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  the  workman- 
ship at  the  bottom  of  the  salver. 

"  Two  dishes  of  roast  meat  were  carried 
to  him.  I  know  not  what  one  was,  nor 
could  Polus  make  up  his  mind  upon  it : 
experiment  following  experiment.  Kid 
however  was  an  old  acquaintance. 

" '  Those  who  kill  kids,'  said  he, 
'  deserve  well  of  their  country,  for  they 
grow  up  mischievous :  the  Gods,  aware 
of  this,  make  them  very  eatable.  They 
require  some  management,  some  skill, 
some  reflection  :  mint,  shalot,  dandelion, 
vinegar :  strong  coercion  upon  'em. 
Chian  wine,  boy  !' 

"  '  What  does  Pericles  eat?' 

" '  Do  not  mind  Pericles.  He  has 
eaten  of  the  quails,  and  some  roast  fish, 
besprinkled  with  dried  bay-leaves  for 
sauce.' 

" '  Fish !  ay,  that  makes  him  so 
vigilant.     Cats — ' 

"Here  he  stopt,  not  however  without 
a  diversion  in  his  favour  from  me, 
observing  that  he  usually  dined  on  vege- 
tables, fish,  and  some  bird :  that  his 
earlier  meal  was  his  longest,  confec- 
tionary, honey,  and  white  bread  com- 
posing it.' 

"  '  Chian  or  Lesbian  ?' 

"  '  He  enjoys  a  little  wine  after  dinner, 
preferring  the  lighter  and  subacid.' 

"'Wonderful  man!'  cried  he;  'and 
all  from  such  fare  as  that ! '  " 

Another  exquisite  letter,  again  in  a 
different  strain  : 

"  Thanks  for  the  verses !  I  hope 
Leuconije  was  as  grateful  as  I  am,  and 
as  sensible  to  their  power  of  soothing. 

"  Thanks  too  for  the  perfumes  I 
Pericles  is  ashamed  of  acknowledging 
he  is  fond  of  them ;  but  I  am  resolved 
to  betray  one  secret  of  his  :  I  have  caught 
him  several  times  trying  them  as  he  called 
it. 

"  How  many  things  are  there  that 
people  pretend  to  dislike,  without  any 
reason,  as  far  as  we  know,  for  the  dislike 
or  the  pretence  ! 

"  I  love  sweet  odours.  Surely  my 
Cleone  herself  must  have  breathed  her 
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very  soul  into  these!  Let  me  smell 
again  :  let  me  inhale  them  into  tlie 
sanctuary  of  my  breast,  lighted  up  by 
her  love  for  their  reception. 

"  But,  ah  Cleone  !  what  an  impor- 
tunate and  exacting  creature  is  Aspasia! 
Have  you  no  willows  fresh-peeled  ?  none 
lying  upon  the  banks  for  baskets,  white, 
rounded,  and  delicate  as  your  fingers  ! 
How  very  fragrant  they  were  formerly  ! 
I  have  seen  none  lately.  Do  you  re- 
member the  cross  old  Hermesionax  ? 
how  he  ran  to  beat  us  for  breaking  his 
twigs?  and  how  after  looking  in  our 
faces,  he  seated  himself  down  again, 
finished  his  basket,  disbursed  from  a 
goat-skin  a  corroded  clod  of  rancid  cheese, 
put  it  in,  pushed  it  to  us,  forced  it  under 
my  arm,  told  us  to  carry  it  home  luith 
the  Gods!  and  lifted  up  both  hands  and 
blest  us. 

"  I  do  not  wish  that  one  exactly ; 
cheese  is  the  cruellest  of  deaths  to  me, 
and  Pericles  abhors  it." 


AN  OYSTER  BREAKFAST. 

F.ROM    THE    FRENCH    OF    REY    DUFEUIL. 

(For  the  Parterre.) 

Can  man  unravel  his  fellow  man  !  The 
artisan  who  would  operate  upon  iron 
employs  steel  for  the  achievement  of  his 
task  ; — to  call  forth  the  blaze  of  the  dia- 
mond in  all  its  purity,  long  and  patiently 
he  plies  the  friction  of  the  bias,  and  still 
his  labour  ever  appears  interminable.  In 
every  case  must  the  tool  be  more  power- 
ful than  the  matter  on  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  operate.  Then,  how  can 
thought  act  upon  thought  ? — and  can 
it  be  comprehended  in  fine,  why,  since 
language  exists,  the  moral  sciences  in 
that  regard  remain  yet  in  the  very  dawn 
of  their  infancy  ?  It  is  not  that  the 
enigma  of  the  human  heart  is  more 
difficult  of  solution  than  any  other;  but 
that  the  one  master-key  to  unlock  its 
complex  intricacies  is  alone  needed.  And 
thereupon  a  wide  field  for  controversy 
opens.  Haughty  minds  there  are,  who, 
fondly  dreaming  upon  the  strength  of 
having  pushed  certain  antique  proposi- 
tions to  their  last  and  most  rigorous  con- 
sequences, they  then  have  succeeded  in 
proving  all  things,  perceive,  even  in  the 
passions  themselves,  but  the  existence  of 
a  more  complicated  machinery  ;  in  their 
eyes  man  is  nothing  more  than  a  time- 
piece, he  goes  because  he  does  go — 
without  independence  of  thought, 
witliout   a   predestined    end ;   and    they 


have  gone  so  far  as  to  stifle  free-will,  un- 
der the  protuberances  of  an  ossified 
box,  upon  the  exterior  of  which  tliey 
apportion  out  the  map  of  your  brain, 
like  that  of  an  acre  of  land. 

They   also,   wise  in  their  generation, 
rejecting  the  belief  that  all  is  abysmal, 
mysterious,   with    hardly    a    particle    of 
truth   contained  in    one    general     idea, 
place  every  thing  in  sensation,  forgetful 
the  while  that  there  is  nought  so  deceptive 
as  the  senses.    To  the  naked  eye,  the  flint- 
stone  appears  dense,   united,   compact^; 
take  the  optic  glass,  and  you  perceive  it 
pierced   by   the  sun-beam  as  a  sponge. 
But  no  focal  adjustment  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  thought.     And  thus  runs 
the  ordinary  course  of  our  long  obser- 
vations upon  mankind;  an  apparent  ad- 
vance is  made  only  by  retracing  our  own 
steps,  mingling  at  the  same  time  some- 
thing pertaining  to  our  own  individual 
identity  with  what  we  have  gleaned  from 
that  of  others.    The  following  is  a  tale  lay- 
ing claim  to  no  philosophical  pretension, 
a  page  only  of  human  history,  a  document 
snatched  en  passant,  and  upon  which  no 
inference    hangs.      Whosoever    may    be 
Inclined  to  ask  where  the  point  of  sight 
in  this  sketch  is   to  be  found,    may  be 
answered  that  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  our  taking  one,  but  that  nothing 
in  the  abstract  is  ever  explained  ;  which 
is,  in  the  moral,  like  the  elements  in  the 
physical  world.      After  a  thousand  and 
one  researches,  the  great  words,  contra- 
diction !  oddity  !    have  been  the  sole  re- 
sult, and  not  one  step  further  have  they 
been    pushed,   because   the  ground  was 
felt  to  give  way  under  the  inquirer's  feet. 
Oddity  !  contradiction  !  then,  wherefore, 
when  in  nature  the  divers  parts  of  the 
great    whole,    all    tend   and    meet,  by  a 
thousand   blending  shades,  to  one  uni- 
versal harmony,  can  man  withdraw  him- 
self  from    this    law  ?      Those    accidents 
which    you    call    contradiction,    oddity, 
caprice,    constitute     the    secret    of  the 
moral    world,    and    tliis    principle    has 
escaped   you  equally   with    that    of   the 
material  world.      Go,   seek,  explore  ; — 
the  secret  is  not  of  those  revealed  to  the 
senses.      Make  yet  another  effiart — your 
books  upon  ethics  are  like  your  physical 
treatises,    a    vast    collection    of  experi- 
ments, wanting  the  one  link  to  unite  them 
comprehensively  together.    'Having  pre- 
faced so  long,  now  listen  to  my  tale. 

Monsieur  Auguste  •  *  *  is  a  very  sin- 
gular man  :  you  never  meet  him  twice  in 
the  same  mood,  never  maintaining  an 
identity  of  himself ;— to-day  prodigal, 
to-morrow    avaricious;    one   moment   a 
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hairbrained  coxcomb,  the  next,  reserved, 
and  wearing  a  deportment  of  the  most 
staid  gravity  ; — a  man  of  wit  according 
to  circumstance,  but  more  frequently 
distrait,  and  passing  himself  off  for  a  fool ; 
for  the  mind  is  but  a  relative  faculty  ; 
all  isolated  brain,  having  no  correspon- 
dence with  anotlier,  whether  resembling 
it  in  depth  or  shallowness.  He  possessed 
a  well  proportioned  stature,  regular  fea- 
tures, a  correct  carriage,  and  dressed 
himself  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  His 
life  is  a  romance  ;  and  strange  adven- 
tures are  attributed  to  him,  but  nothing 
certain  is  really  known  beyond  that, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  his  hav- 
ing a  perfectly  independent  manner  of 
thinking  and  acting.  In  fine,  he  is  a 
man  that  has  never  submitted  himself  to 
the  varnish  of  the  world, — a  piece  of 
money  which  has  kept  its  impression 
fresh  from  not  liaving  rubbed  against 
others,  but  which,  in  its  component  parts 
differs  in  no  respect  from  others  struck 
from  the  same  die.  Let  us  not  omit  his 
better  qualifications ;  he  possessed  in 
Russia,  estates  of  such  extent,  that, 
situated  under  another  sun,  would  liave 
been  vast  enough  for  a  kingdom,  and 
more  moujicks  than  the  Grand  Duke  at 
Baden  has  subjects.  Disorder  has  never 
crept  in  to  derange  the  revenues  of  his 
immense  fortune  ;  a  perfect  equilibrium 
pervades  all  his  affairs,  and  each  thou- 
sand of  his  roubles  seems  to  have  its  ap- 
propriate destination.  He  takes  care  of 
himself,  reads  little,  thinks  less,  and  is 
very  little  seen  at  the  embassy. 

Yesterday,  Auguste  was  walking  at 
day-break  towards  the  Palais  Royal,  in 
one  of  those  lovely  autumnal  suns, 
through  the  long  masses  of  muddy  and 
sombre  streets,  which  though  breaking 
its  rays  at  every  step,  were  yet  unable  to 
deprive  them  of  their  touching  and  me- 
lancholy i)oetry.  In  that  luminous  dust 
which  was  glancing  upon  the  summits 
of  the  young  elm-trees,  symmetrically 
clipped  as  upon  a  carpet  of  verdure, 
he  was  wondering  at  the  sight  of  a  swarm 
of  birds  engaged  in  their  matutinal  plun- 
der. For,  to  him  who  perceives  the 
image  of  the  general  harmony  reflected 
in  every  part  of  the  grand  whole,  there 
lies  ample  matter  for  reflection  in  all 
around.  It  is  a  world  also,  this  swarm 
of  birds,  a  world  which  has  its  laws,  its 
passions,  its  virtues,  its  vices  ;  its  appear- 
ing to  you  all  in  perfect  order,  simply 
arises  from  your  having  no  relation 
whatever  to  it,  and  from  not  being  able 
to  enter  into  its  intimate  thoughts,  you 
can  only  seize  upon  the  exterior  ensem- 


ble; seen  at  a  distance,  in  masses,  our 
human  society  itself  would  have  its 
favourable  aspects.  Whilst  he  thus 
mused,  a  child  passed  near  him  and  play- 
fully crumbled  his  cake  arour.d  ;  a  joyful 
flight  of  the  feathered  citizens  imme- 
diately descended  to  the  scramble.  What 
a  delightful  sight ! — that  mass  of  sleek 
and  changing  plumage  glancing  before 
the  eye  like  moving  tortoise  shell.  Anon 
it  separates,  a  quarrel  arises ;  the  most 
Impudent  carry  off  the  booty,  the  timid 
hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  fray ; 
some  affect  disdain ;  they  were  assuredly 
the  philosophers  of  the  troop ;  one  to 
whom  a  large  lump  had  fallen  flies  to  en- 
joy it  under  the  flowers  with  which  the 
garden  beds  are  tapestried,  and  he  hides 
himself  behind  theslender  stalks  of  night- 
shade as  affording  him  a  rampart ;  but 
they  discover  and  pursue  him ;  taking 
flight  swiftly,  he  throws  a  moiety  of  his 
prey  to  his  antagonists,  who  in  turn  dis- 
pute for  the  little  bribe  among  them- 
selves. For  a  moment,  Auguste  regret- 
ted not  having  a  cake  also  to  give  them, 
and,  in  his  abstraction,  he  felt  for  his 
purse  that  he  might  throw  them  a  piece 
of  gold  ;  he  thought  he  was  still  dealing 
with  mankind.  The  tumult  ceased,  and 
he,  thinking  deeply  upon  his  feathered 
world,  and  a  thousand  leagues  from 
ours,  mechanically  bent  his  steps  towards 
the  Cafe  Anglais,  reached  it  by  instinct, 
without  the  smallest  difficulty  seated 
himself,  and  called  for  oysters. 

There  are  moments  in  one's  life  in 
which  the  springs  of  the  mind  are  so  far 
bent  that  surrounding  objects  disappear 
before  our  gaze :  seemingly  as  if  there 
were  not  space  in  the  brain  for  two  ideas. 
You  seem  as  it  were  in  a  dream,  im- 
mersed in  a  species  of  ecstasy  :  yet  all 
the  while,  by  an  unforeseen  mystery,  your 
body  continues  in  its  motions  to  obey 
what  the  volition  of  the  moment  vaguely 
requires.  Who  is  there  that  has  not 
during  the  frivolous  amusements  of  a 
ball,  at  times  yielded  up  his  mind  to  a 
train  of  long  pre-occupation — isolated 
himself  in  thought  far  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding noise,  and  on  awakening  from 
his  abstraction,  has  not  experienced  sur- 
prise at  finding  himself  in  the  middle  of 
a  quadrille,  the  different  figures  of  which 
he  has  executed  with  a  perfect  exacti- 
tude ?  Our  waking  moments  have  their 
dreams  equally  with  those  of  sleep ; — 
they  are  called  distractions;  but,  in  that 
anomalous  state  perhaps  it  is  the  body 
that  dreams ;  as  one  might  say  of  the 
scattered  and  palpitating  trunk  of  a  ser- 
pent that  seeks  to  rejoin  the  head  from 
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which  it  has  been  severed,  that  head 
which  is  the  depository  of  life  and  the 
main-spring  of  its  motions,  which  have 
become  now  merely  vague  and  vain  agi- 
tations. 

Augusle  was  dreaming  thus,   and  he 
had  already  despatched  a  hundred  oysters, 
whilst  his  mind  was  still  intently  occu- 
pied with  a  thousand  doubts  to  which  the 
swarm  of  birds  had  given  rise.     How- 
ever either  from  chance  or  weariness  his 
eyes  re-opened  to  external  matters  at  last, 
and  he  perceived  the  pile  of  shells  before 
him  glistening  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
prism.     His  inward  man   turned  again 
to  reflection  and  Pythagorean  pity  ;  thus 
therefore,  instead  of  admiring  this  rich 
and  vast  field  of  enamel,  mingled  with 
streaks  of  azure,  fire,  and  gold,  of  which 
every  shade  possesses  its  proper  beauty 
and    mystery,    scarce    hidden   under    a 
pearly  envelope,  he  set  about  deploring 
the  fate  of  these  poor  oysters;    where- 
upon this  new  idea  involved  them  again, 
by    more    than    one    consequence,    with 
those  that  had  already  occupied  his  at- 
tention so  long.    All  at  once  a  marvellous 
spectacle  presents  itself  to  his  observa- 
tion :  a  drop  of  water  has  rested  in  the 
cavity  of  a  shell,  and  therein  a  little  red- 
ish    insect,    furnished    with    a  thousand 
feet,  was  swimming  with  a  rapidity  of 
movement,  and  struggling  against  death 
with   tliat  power  of  vitality  the  sea  im- 
parts to  the  beings  to  which  it  gives  birth. 
Truly  that  day  was  pregnant  with   for- 
tunate incidents  for  Auguste.      Singular 
destiny,  thought  he,  that  which  snatches 
this  frail  creature  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  to  bestow  upon  it  a  tomb  in  Paris  ! 
— Wherefore  happens  it  to  this  individual 
and  not  to  another?    It   must  possess  a 
destiny.  .  .  .  Who  knows  9 — in    the  im- 
mensity of  the  waters,  this  worm,  this 
atom  had  perhaps  a  country,  a  bay  that 
he  loved  beyond  all  others,  sombre,  re- 
tired, bordered  by  high  and  steep  shores, 
abounding  in   green  meadows  of   moss 
and  sea-weed  ;  wherein  he   enjoyed  life 
and  love — and  one   morning  the   net  of 
the  fisherman  snatches  him  away  from  all 
his  happiness,  and  thus  behold  him  left 
hopeless  of  ever  seeing   his   natal  flood 
again  ....  a  drop  of   water    which   he 
will  soon  have  absorbed  is  all  that  remains 
to  him  who  possessed  the  ocean  in  all  its 
profundity,    as    equally   the    lazy    wave 
rippling  upon  the  shore,  as  the  sounding 
billow  lashed  into  a  huge  and  sweeping 
mass  by  the  breath  of  the  tempest !    Oh  ! 
Iiow  much  suffering,  what  despair,  what 
misery  within  such  a  little  space  !     Does 
l.c  know    that   he   is   about   to  expire? 


Knows  he  that  our  air  is  impregnated 
with  death  as  his  element  is  for  us  ?  that 
beyond  the  drop  wherein  he  swims  there 
exists  all  around  a  hostile  world,  a  differ- 
ent world  from  his  own  ! — that  death  lies 
in  wait  for  him,  encircles  him,  and  that 
he  is  his  inevitable  prey  "!  To  every  mor- 
tal agony  a  shadow  of  hope  is  attached  ; 
but  here  is  an  irrevocable  doom.  He 
must  die.  He  is  placed  beyond  the  laws 
of  nature.  No  human  power  can  arrest 
its  fate. — And  his  whole  aspect  assumed 
a  singular  air  of  melancholy.  "  Perish  !" 
exclaimed  he  :  "  and  wherefore  ?  Can  I 
not  restore  him  back  to  his  vast  ocean !  . .  . 
Yes,  he  shall  live  ;  yes,  I  will  give  the 
lie  to  death — struggle,  oh  !  continue  to 
struggle ;  break  not  yet  the  so  fragile 
thread  which  still  links  thee  in  the  chain 
of  living  beings,  that  thread  which  I  am 
about  to  renew  for  thee.  Let  me  have 
the  joy,  the  pride  of  saving,  in  spite  of 
nature  herself,  a  created  being — of  re- 
plunging  it  again  into  existence  !" 

He  rang  the  bell,  they  run  to  answer 
the  summons ;  he  orders  a  chaise  and 
post  horses  to  be  ready  in  ten  minutes  at 
the  door  of  the  cafe  :  they  may  have 
gold,  in  handfuls,  if  it  be  necessary ; 
only  let  him  have  horses,  a  chaise  and 
postilions  determined  to  make  the  road 
smoke  beneath  their  course.  Then  glanc- 
ing proudly  on  all  surrounding  him  with 
an  air  which  would  seem  to  say  :  —  "I 
have  abrogated  a  doom  of  nature,  I  am 

more  powerful  then  than  her  ;" He 

selected  the  largest  oyster  before  him, 
half  opens  it,  and  gently  slips  the  dying 
atom  within  it.  The  chaise  is  at  the 
door,  and  he  hears  the  feet  of  the  horses 
pawing  the  pavement  with  impatience, 
he  darts  out. A  man  who  was  watch- 
ing his  departure  stops  him  at  the  mo- 
ment he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  carriage 
steps. 

"  Monsieur  Le  Comte,"  said  a  humble 
and  suppliant  voice,  "it  is  my  good  star 
that  has  thrown  me  across  your  path." 

The  count  made  a  demonstration  of 
the  impatience  and  mood  with  which  he 
was  possessed  ;  and  then  hastily  surveyed 
the  man  who  had  addressed  him  :  it  was 
a  living  image  of  despair ;  his  eyes  were 
haggered,  his  lips  trembled,  and  his  limbs 
shook  beneath  his  liveried  surtout. 

"  In  pity,  in  mercy,  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  listen  to  me  !" 

"What  would  you?  I  do  not  know 
you." 

"Alas!"  said  the  unfortunate  man, 
letting  his  head  fall  upon  his  breast,  and 
folding  his  arms,  then  I  am  lost!" 

There  are  some  expressions  that  make 
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themselves  understood.  Augusta  looked 
at  the  man  more  attentively,  and  a 
gesture  of  surprise  escaped  him, —  a  ray 
of  joy  lit  up  the  dull  eyes  of  the  stranger. 

"  I  am  Jaques,  the  valet  de  chambre 
of  Lord  ;  you  remember  me  ?" 

"  Yes — a  vague  recollection." 

"  My  lord  has  recently  dismissed  me 
for  a  slight  fault  ;  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
intercede  for  me,  I  conjure  you — a  word 
from  you  would  restore  me.  I  shall 
suffer  fearfully  if  I  obtain  not  this  favour 
of  you  !' 

"  And  who  is  there  that  does  not 
suffer,"  replied  Auguste,  throwing  a 
furtive  glance  upon  the  oyster  that  he 
was  carrying  firmly  grasped.  "  There 
are  beings  to  whom  tlie  delay  of  a  single 
minute  brings  death,"  and  so  saying  he 
sprung  up  the  carriage  steps. 

"  Yes,  death,"  replied  the  man,  em- 
boldened so  far  as  to  seize  him  by  the 
arm.  "  You  are  in  haste,  Monsieur  le 
Comte!" 

"  A  messenger  from  the  Czar,  setting 
out  for  Siberia  with  pardon  to  one  about 
to  be  executed,  would  be  less  so  than  I 
am." 

"  Fatality  !  there  are  things  that  one 
dare  not  avow  ;  for  the  diffidence  of  a 
man  exceeds  every  species  of  timidity  in 
existence.  I  have  made  a  marriage  of 
affection,  Monsieur  le  Comte;  my  wife, 
the  birth  of  a  son,  have  exhausted  the 
whole  of  my  savings.  If  I  am  not 
reinstated  with  my  master,  we  are  all 
condemned  to  perish  with  hunger  !  they 
will,'  continued  he,  "for  I  have  not 
fortitude  enough  to  witness  such  a  sight. 
I  shall  lay  hands  on  my  life,  for  it 
becomes  an  insupportable  burden." 

"  This  is  dismal  truly  ;  but  what  can 
I  do  in  it?" 

"  Oh  !  monsieur,"  said  the  man  with 
an  eager  cry,  "  what  can  you  do  ?  you  can 
save  me  !  One  hour  only  of  your  time 
would  suffice." 

"  An  hour  !"  cried  Auguste,  "  I  would 
not  give  it  for  the  first  meeting  with  the 
woman  I  most  desire  in  the  world  !  an 
hour !  Do  you  know  all  that  may  be 
done  in  that  space  of  time  ?  Do  you 
know  that  the  laws  of  nature  even  may 
be  changed  in  it?  Who  are  you  then, 
that  ask  an  hour  at  such  a  moment?' 

"  A  small  portion  of  that  time  which 
you  expend  in  caprices,  in  fantasies, 
would  restore  life  to  an  expiring  family. 
Pardon  me,  but  I  have  a  right  to  your 
pity  ;  yes,  a  right,  since  I  have  had 
the  courage  to  implore  it,  since  to  urge 
it,  I  have  suppressed  my  pride.  Will 
you  leave  me  only  the  shame  of  such  a 
proceeding  ?" 


"  Tliis  delay  finishes,"  murmured 
Auguste. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte  — " 

"  All  !  friend,"  i-ejoined  he  abruptly, 
"  a  man  cannot  allow  himself  to  be 
stopped  thus  in  open  day  upon  the  steps 
of  his  carriage,  to  listen  to  long  stories, 
and  be  asked  to  give  away  an  hour  of 
his  time — Do  people  die  of  hunger  ? 
Do  people  kill  themselves  ?  Who  is 
there  that  ever  dies  of  hunger?  Who 
ever  killed  themselves  from  such  a  cause? 
These  are  merely  words.  There  are 
beings  infinitely  more  unfortunate  than 
you,  '  continued  he,  looking  again  at  his 
oyster.  "  A  lamentable  misfortune  is 
yours  truly  !  you  have  not  been  brought 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  made  a  valet  de  chambre 
at  Paris,"  so  saying,  he  disengaged  liim- 
self,  threw  himself  back  in  his  carriage, 
and  rolled  on  towards  Dieppe. 

Next  day,  towards  evening,  the  car- 
riage covered  with  mud  and  dust,  stopped 
again  before  the  Cafe  Anglais ;  the  steps 
were  let  down,  Auguste  descended ;  but 
no  one  was  there,  on  this  occasion,  to 
implore  his  pity. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  how  very 
dreadful  !"  said  one  of  the  attendants. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Auguste,  "  I  could  not 
save  him.  Nature  has  proved  the 
strongest;  it  is  useless  entering  the  lists 
with  her." 

"  Dead,  dead  immediately  after  your 
departure. " 

"  No  ;  just  before  I  reached  Dieppe." 

"  He  killed  himself  in  despair." 

"  Oh  !  if  he  killed  himself,  '  cried 
Auguste — I  could  not. —  Biit  killed  him- 
self— how  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  He  had  a  pis{ol  about  him." 

"  A  pistol — of  whom  then  are  you 
speaking  ?' 

"  Of  Jaques,  of  that  poor  man." 

"  Oh  !  yes — who  made  me  lose  ten 
minutes  in  listening,  ten  minutes !  my 
poor  worm  died  five  minutes  before 
reaching  Dieppe  !  a  pistol — but  that  was 
worth  something.  Why  did  he  not  sell 
it  ?  He  would  have  lived  three  days 
upon  its  value.  And  then  these  people 
come  and  tell  you  that  they  are  dying  of 
hunger  !  Prepare  a  table  for  me,  and 
give  me  no  more  oysters." 

What  do  we  conclude  from  this  ? 
Nothing  very  particular.  To  say  that 
human  nature  is  fantastic,  sometimes 
hard,  sometimes  tender  of  heart,  is  but 
advancing  perpetually  the  same  enigma. 
Are  you  one  of  those  who  look  upon 
pity  as  an  egotism  well  understood  ;  that 
we  only  are  loving  ourselves,  and  seek- 
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iiig  our  own  happiness  iirthe  being  that 
we  succour,  tliat  we  oblige  him  not  for 
himself,  but  for  ourselves.  We  shall 
arrive  perhaps,  though  by  different  ways, 
at  the  same  idea.  For  there  is  neither 
advantage  nor  danger  to  be  met  with  in 
taking  the  false  one. 


J.  s.  M. 


ANECDOTE    OF    VAUQUEHN. 

"  Vauquelin  was  in  the  decline  of  life 
when  I  first  saw  him  in  1813, — a  man 
who  gave  me  the  idea  of  the  French 
chemists  of  another  age  ;  belonging  ra- 
ther to  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  than 
to  the  philosophical  one  :  yet  he  lived 
in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  Nothing  could 
be  more  singular  than  his  manners,  his 
life,  and  his  menage.  Two  old  maiden 
ladies,  the  Mademoiselles  de  Fourcroy, 
sisters  of  the  professor  of  that  name, 
kept  his  house.  I  remember  the  first 
time  that  I  entered  it,  I  was  ushered 
into  a  sort  of  bed-chamber,  which  like- 
wise served  as  a  drawing-room.  One  of 
these  ladies  was  in  bed,  but  employed  in 
preparations  for  the  kitchen  ;  and  was 
actually  paring  truffles.  Vauquelin 
wished  some  immediately  to  be  dressed 
for  my  breakfast,  and  I  had  some  diflS- 
culty  to  prevent  it.  Nothing  could  be 
more  extraordinary  than  the  simplicity  of 
his  conversation. 

SOAP  FROM   FLINTS. 

Wonders  will  never  cease.  Mr.  J.  C. 
C.  Sheridan,  a  native  of  Belgium,  is  the 
inventor  of  a  process  for  making  soap 
from  flints;  and  has  obtained  for  it 
patents  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Sheridan  takes  the  common 
black  flint,  calcined,  and  reduces  it  to 
powder  by  wet -grinding ;  then  mixes  it 
with  the  caustic  soda  leys,  or  potash  leys, 
and  boils  it  till  it  attains  saponification. 
The  mixture  so  obtained  is  added  to  the 
present  soap  materials,  after  the  latter 
have  been  boiled  to  that  state  when  they 
become  soap,  and  are  ready  to  be  poured 
into  the  frames.  The  mixture,  which 
has  a  highly  detergent  quality,  requires 
to  be  well  crushed  along  wi.h  the  soap 
materials,  and  when  thus  crushed  toge- 
ther, the  result  is  a  soap  of  excellent 
quality.  The  mixture  becomes  inti- 
mately incorporated  with  the  soap  mate- 
rials, and  may  be  added  in  the  proportion 
of  from  40  to  30  parts  of  the  mixture  to 
30  of  the  soap  materials. — Mechanic's 
Magazine. 

LIFE    AND    DEATH. 

I  live,  and  yet  I  know  not  why, 
Unless  it  be  I  live  to  die ; 
1  die -and  dying,  lived  in  vain. 
Unless  I  die  to  live  again. 


ADVANTAGES    OF    WEDLOCK. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  feel- 
ing in  the  subjoined  piquant  description 
of  the  discomforts  of  the  bachelor.  May 
the  married  be  thereby  reminded  to 
appreciate  "their  comforts,  and  the  ascetic 
to  experience  practically  how  the  cares 
of  life  are  diminished,  and  its  joys  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  a  soother  of 
the  former,  and  an  enhancer  of  the 
latter. 

"  None  but  the  married  man  has  a 
home,  in  his  old  age  ;  none  has  friends, 
then,  but  he ;  none  but  he  knows  and 
feels  the  solace  of  the  domestic  hearth  ; 
none  but  he  lives  and  freshens  in  his 
green  old  age  ;  amid  the  affections  of 
his  children.  There  is  no  tear  shed  for 
the  old  bachelor  ;  there  is  no  ready  hand 
and  kind  heart,  to  cheer  him  in  his  lone- 
liness and  bereavement  :  there  is  none, 
in  whose  eyes  he  can  see  himself  re- 
flected, and  from  whose  lips  he  can 
receive  the  unfailing  assurances  of  care 
and  love.  No.  The  old  bachelor  may 
be  courted  for  his  money.  He  may  eat 
and  drink  and  revel,  as  such  things  do  ; 
and  he  may  sicken  and  die  in  a  hotel  or 
garret,  with  plenty  of  attendants  about 
him,  like  so  many  cormorants  waiting 
for  their  prey.  But,  he  will  never  know 
what  it  is  to  be  loved — and  to  live  and  to 
die  amid  a  loved  circle.  He  can  never 
know  the  comforts  of  the  domestic  fire- 
side." 

ATTRITION    OF    IRON. 

The  following  singular  calculation  is 
not  only  curious  from  the  research  and 
attention  necessary  to  verify  its  details, 
but  also  as  a  proof  of  the  wonderful 
traffic  that  must  be  going  on  in  a  country 
where  such  results  are  daily  taking  place 
on  only  one  of  its  public  thoroughfares. 

"  It  has  been  calculated,  by  an  engi- 
neer of  eminence,  that  every  four-horse 
coach  deposits  twelve  pounds  of  iron  in 
every  hundred  miles  of  its  journey,  and 
that,  consequently,  assuming  the  num- 
ber of  such  coaches  passing  daily  between 
London  and  Birmingham  alone  to  be 
twenty,  the  weight  of  iron  deposited 
during  every  transit  exceeds  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  These  results,  it 
is  stated,  are  not  conjectural,  but  derived 
from  investigations  applied  to  the  horse- 
shoe and  the  tire  of  the  wheel — in  the 
first  instance,  previously  to  use ;  and, 
in  the  second,  after  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  road  had  rendered  them  useless  ;  and 
they  have  been  found,  it  is  added,  as  to 
every  ton  weight  of  iron  so  tried,  nearly 
uniform." 
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RECIPROCITIES 
OF     THE     DESERT. 

FROM    THE   FRENCH   OF  JIICIIEL  UAYMOND. 

fFor  the  Parterre.  J 

[The  following  beautiful  narrative  exhibits  in 
fine  relict",  the  romantic,  but  mistaken  notions 
of  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve that  tlie  noble  and  humane  sentiments 
therein  attribuled  to  the  Hacha  of  Egypt  are 
sincerely  acted  upon,  we  may  hope,  ere  lona;,  to 
behold  the  dawn  of  civilization  upon  tliat 
fertile,  but  benighted  land.l 

"  Master  the  horns  of  beasts  with  cords  and 
the  hearts  of  men  by  benefits." — Arabian  Tales 
of  the  Sheik  El   Abdoul,   by  J.  J.  Marcel. 

Old  to  the  memory  of  man,  Africa  is 
yet  new  to  science.  For  three  centuries 
it  was  circumnavigated  ;  when  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discovery  of  Vasco  de 
Gama,  its  intermediate  regions  escaped 
exploration  :  many  mysteries  still  sleep 
upon  the  land  of  Isis.  For  the  great 
peninsula  has  few  rivers  traversing  its 
interminable  and  impervious  valleys 
vol..  III. 


which  are  not  rendered  inaccessible  by 
sand-banks,  bars,  and  cataracts.  The 
artificial  mediterraneans  of  the  Pharaohs 
are  overwhelmed  by  shoals ;  time  has 
donejusticeto  their  magnificent  puerility. 
Rivers,  those  principal  gateways  of  con- 
tinents, at  which  the  industry  of  various 
nations  of  the  world  present  themselves 
for  admittance,  to  penetrate  and  instal 
themselves,  from  embouchure  to  source, 
amid  the  adjacent  lands,  roll  not  their 
currents  toward  the  centre  of  those  un- 
cultured immensities,  her  lakes  sleep  in 
dreary  isolation  ;  a  brazen  heaven  beneath 
a  sun  of  flame  reigns  alone.  I  know 
not  what  the  sword  of  Egypt  will  ac- 
complish for  the  tribes  habiting  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea ;  the  project  is 
an  immense  one,  commenced  but  on 
pitiful  proportions,  and  its  completion 
of  indefinite  date.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  dream  of  the  Egyptian  Buona- 
parte, the  philosopher  may  well  smile 
at  it  ;  for,  by  hemming  in  these  dead 
plains,  those  coasts  unfurrowed  by  gulf 
or  stream,  those  <iubious  successions  of 
calcareous  terraces,  between  the  Indi.m 
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and  Atlantic  Oceans,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  intent  of  heaven  itself  to  pro- 
tect Africa  from  civilization. 

In  1820,  when  the  brave  young  son 
of  the  great  Mahommed  Ali  ascended 
the  shores  of  the  Nile,  for  the  purpose 
of  repressing  the  hordes  of  robbers  from 
whose  spoliations  for  a  long  while  back 
the  caravans  and  commerce  of  Egypt 
had  greatly  suffered,  I  accompanied  the 
expedition.  We  scoured  the  whole  course 
of  the  river.  It  formed  a  magnificent  coup- 
d'ceil, — those  masses  of  mogrebin  foot 
soldiers  and  that  brilliant  Arabian  cavalry, 
with  all  the  splendour  of  arms  and 
appointments  common  to  the  Mussulman 
warrior.  Their  discipline  especially  was 
most  admirable.  If  it  were  less  than  a 
court,  it  was  more  than  an  army ; 
Ismael,  surrounded  by  superb  mam- 
lukes,  caused  justice  to  march  at  the  heels 
of  conquest,  and  appeared  pre-occupied 
with  a  mission  of  civilization.  The 
deserts  saw  great  deeds  achieved ;  at 
times,  amidst  the  antique  fragments  of 
Old  Egypt,  a  few  paces  from  the  Nile, 
whose  waters  wafted  djerines  laden  with 
provisions  to  the  very  brink  of  its 
cataracts  shaded  with  acacias,  the  pacha 
spread  his  large  silken  tents,  large 
enough  to  contain  thousands,  carpetted 
with  brilliant  tapestries,  supported  by 
galleries  of  gold-headed  lances  tufted 
with  horse  tails.  The  indolent  drome- 
daries, with  their  heavy  culverins,  knelt 
among  the  rose-granite  sphinx.  The 
pyramids  were  adorned  with  military 
groups,  and  the  sun,  sinking  in  the 
west  upon  that  sea  of  yellow  sands, 
rose  the  next  day  upon  scenes  which 
might  have  induced  one  to  give  un- 
scrupulous credence  to  the  recitals  of 
the  Arab  tale-tellers  and  the  fictions  of 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  Doubt- 
less there  are,  around  the  great-winged 
globes  in  deep  relief,  crumbled  from  the 
fronts  of  the  temples  of  Isis,  amid  those 
long  solitudes,  hieroglyphics  which  it 
will  be  long  sought  to  decypher,  records 
of  extinct  dynasties  and  ages  passed  into 
oblivion  for  ever ;  but  they  will  not  im- 
part to  the  learned,  proud  of  spelling 
without  comprehending  them,  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  delight  which  I  ex- 
perienced in  perusing  daily  before  my 
eyes  that  page  of  modern  history  so 
strikingly  original. 

It  was  not  without  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance, and  terrible  eflFusion  of  blood, 
that  Ismael  effected  in  these  countries 
the  extermination  of  brigandage.  Faith- 
ful to  their  traditions  of  hereditary 
valour,    these  people   opposed   to   gun- 


powder only  the  sabre  or  the  lance,  the 
arrow  and  the  knife;  wounds  from 
carbines  launched  at  two  hundred  paces 
off,  appeared  to  them  a  cowardly  sacri- 
lege, which  holders  fired  at  a  distance 
for  fear  of  coping  closely  with  steel. 
They  perished  by  thousands,  without 
deigning  to  borrow  this  advance  in  arms 
from  their  enemies.  The  curb  of  dis- 
cipline, that  element  of  progression,  is 
wanting  to  these  scattered  tribes.  Here 
and  there  one  finds,  through  those  burn- 
ing regions,  excellent  plots  of  land  that 
these  marauders  might  subject  to  cul- 
ture, picturesque  oases  whose  sites  are 
not  indicated  upon  the  map,  paradises  of 
a  fesv  acres  in  the  centre  of  such  im- 
mense desolations.  But  their  tribes 
prefer  adventurous  excursions  to  the 
confinement  of  the  hut,  the  deadly 
ataghan  to  the  fertilizing  plough,  the 
episodes  of  pillage  to  patriarchal  habits. 
It  required  nothing  less  than  the  indo- 
mitable resolution  of  Mahommed  Ali, 
seconded  by  the  irresistible  bravery  of 
Ismael,  to  wrest  the  lance  from  these 
tribes  reared  up  from  generation  to 
generation  in  contempt  of  danger. 

Ismael,  to  bravery  which  cost  him 
nothing,  for  he  inherited  it  by  blood, 
added  actions  comparable  to  those  noble 
examples  which  history  has  bequeathed. 

Malek-Zibarra,  one  of  the  Caghaian 
chiefs,  particularly  opposed  to  the  pacha 
the  obstinacy  of  a  valiant  warrior. 
Despite  the  superiority  of  strategy 
developed  by  the  selictar  of  Ismael,  not- 
withstanding the  flying  artillery  of  the 
Ababdees,  whose  numerous  dromedaries 
vomited  sheets  of  flame,  and  the  nume- 
rical strength  of  the  Bedouins,  armed 
with  long  carbines,  who  overthrew  whole 
ranks  of  his  followers,  but  poorly  pro- 
tected by  thick  shields  of  buffalo  hide; 
Malek-Zibarra  maintained  his  position 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  for  ten 
entire  days  ;  Ismael  himself  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  his  tent,  plunge  his  horse 
into  the  river,  bare  his  glittering  sabre 
to  the  sun-ray,  to  re-animate  by  his  pre^ 
sence  the  discouraged  mamlukes.  Then 
arose  far  and  wide  a  hideous  clamour, 
and  the  Caghaians,  exhausted  by  the 
struggle,  imagined  that  the  extermi- 
nating angel  was  wielding  his  fiery 
sword  among  their  ranks.  They  were 
broken  by  disorder.  After  inconceiv- 
able efforts,  Malek-Zibarra,  vanquished 
at  last,  sought,  like  the  rest,  his  safely 
in  flight.  His  fortress,  the  key  of  the 
country,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ismael. 

It  was  evening,  the  first  of  the  moon 
Rabi  el  ilouel ;    and   clouds   of  sulnhur 
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were  rising  from  the  western  horizon  to 
tlie  firmament.    In  the  opposite  quarter, 
vast  cohimns  of  smoke,  isolated  amid  the 
desert,  which   had  become  dusky,   were 
gilded  upon  a  blotted  sky  :    they  were 
indications  that  the  conquered  had  left 
only  fire  and  desolation    behind.      The 
pacha,    followed    by    the    selictar    and 
topidji-bashi,   traversed  the  ranks  :   here 
and  there,  beside  the  dromedaries  docilely 
kneeling,  with  their  half-opened  caissons, 
groups  of  Bedouins  and  mamlukes  sur- 
rounded   a    wounded    comrade.       The 
breadth  of  the  Nile,  studded  at  that  part 
witli  islets  upon  which,  among  the  date 
trees  witli  which  they  were  ornamented, 
the  ruins  of  Christian  monasteries  might 
be  descried,   formerly  so  solemn  and  im- 
posing upon  their   basements   of  black 
granite,   now  peopled  by  ostriches  and 
gazelles,  presented  an  animated  spectacle 
of  illuminated  barks,  crossing  and    re- 
crossing,   in   the  slow   transportation  of 
the  artillery,  camels,  and  tents,    from  the 
abandoned  bank   to  the  invaded  strand. 
Sentinels  were  placed,   as  precautionary 
against   night   surprises,    so  familiar   to 
those  hordes  of  the   interior,   after  they 
have  retreated  the  previous  day  before 
superior  strength,  and  reckon  only  upon 
the  favouring  shades  of  night  to  make 
reprisals.      Insensibly    all    around    sank 
into  silence  ;  by  degrees  the  hot  vapours 
of  an  amber-coloured  atmosphere  ceased 
to  trace  a  large  segment  in  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  perspective,  and  expired  like 
tlie  smouldering  remains  of  an  unfed  fire. 
An  all-powerful  voluptuousness  reigns 
over  the  organs   during  a  night  in   the 
desert,   when  the  sands  radiate  a  steam- 
ing dew   through   wliich    the    stars   are 
seen  faintly  trembling ;  and  I  delivered 
myself  up  to  their  silent  contemplation 
whilst  smoking  in  my  reed   chibouque 
the  fragrant  tobacco  of  Laodicea.      The 
delicious  calm   is  doubly  relished  when 
succeeding  those  emotions  witli    which 
the  day's  battle  had  been  rife;  the  repose 
is  more  ample,   the  solitude  more  deep. 
Exhausted  sensation  is  re-animated  with 
surprising  energy,  and  becomes  access- 
ible to  a  thousand   minute   details.      It 
was  not  without  a  vivid  interest,    there- 
fore,  that  I  beheld  at  three  paces  from 
the     gigantic     tamarind    under    whose 
branches  I  had  seated  myself,  a  shadowy 
form  clothed    in   white,   rise   above  the 
brim  of  a  cistern.       From  its  trembling 
step  scarce  audible  upon  the  sand,    from 
its  quick  yet  gentle  respiration,  from  its 
flexible  and  delicate  stature  which  stood 
out  in  strong  relief  from  the  surround- 
ing obscurity,    J  easily  recognized  it  as 


being   the   figure  of  a  very  young  girl. 
Ismael,   however,   had   not   brought  his 
harem ;    and    there    was    not    a  single 
woman   to    be    found    throughout    our 
camp.      Doubtless    it    was    some    poor 
orphan  of  the   Caghaian  tribe,  deserted 
in    the  flight  of  her  compatriots.     The 
sombre    colour  of    my   vestments,     my 
position  a  la  Turque  (for  I  sat  with  crossed 
legs  upon  the  ground),   and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  tamarind  concealed  me  from 
her  view.      She  leaned  against  the  tree, 
and  for  a  long  time  watched  the  groups 
of  soldiers  sleeping  in  a  circle  round  their 
bivouac  fire,    the  mamluke  passing  and 
repassing  with  his  glancing  carbine,  the 
round  of  the  topidji-bashi  assuring  him- 
self of  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels  along 
the  whole  circumference  of  that  rapidly 
constructed  camp.       I   should  have  re- 
proached myself  had  I  caused  terror  to 
the   timid   girl,    or   by  any  noise   have 
betrayed  her  to  that  ruthless   soldiery. 
But  what  did  she  there,  and  what  was 
her   design  ?      The   vision    under   such 
circumstances  excited  an  interest  border- 
ing on  the  marvellous.    At  last  the  camp, 
with  its  scattered  red  fires  now  serving 
at  most  to  indicate  the  distance  of  the 
sun    from    the    stars,    became    entirely 
dark.     She    arose,    ran    with   rapidity, 
threw  herself  upon  the  back  of  a  drome- 
dary,   which  by    suddenly   erecting    its 
neck  and  unbending  its  knees  caused  a 
sharp  tinkling  of  the  little  copper  bells 
it  wore   to   resound  ;  and  I  saw,   in  all 
the  stupor  of  astonishment,    pass  before 
the  whole  range  of  fires,   with  an  incon- 
ceivable swiftness,  the   vigorous  animal 
and  the  slender  young  girl   flying  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind. 

The  report  of  some  twenty  musket 
shots  aroused  the  camp.  They  thouglit 
themselves  surprised,  and  the  sang-froid 
of  Ismael,  was  on  this  occasion  necessary 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  his  com- 
mand over  the  terrified  mamlukes.  Be- 
douins were  dispatched  upon  the  traces 
of  tlie  fugitive,  and  the  headlong  gallop 
of  their  Arab  mares  was  lost  in  the 
distance,  like  the  flapping  of  the  wings 
of  a  flight  of  sea-eagles. 

Silence,  however,  was  soon  re-esta- 
blished ;  the  fires  were  trimmed  afresh, 
the  environs  ransacked.  Under  tlie 
conduct  of  an  ahii-tchaouch  a  brigade  of 
mamlukes  searched  every  nook  of  the 
dismantled  fortress  which  Malek-Zibarra 
could  no  longer  defend.  Whilst  follow- 
ing the  brigade,  I  found  upon  the  edge 
of  the  cistern,  a  papoosh  of  the  smallest 
possible «ize,  made  by  a  most  ingenious 
interlacing  of  reeds,  tinted  with   divi-i* 
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colours  and  woven  with  that  exquisite 
delicacy  whicli  the  Caghaians  exhibit  in 
their  manufacture  of  matting.  The 
basket-makers  of  Europe  weave  nothing 
more  flexible.  A  foot  soldier,  after 
having  examined  over  my  shoulder  the 
quaint  tokens  figured  by  a  peculiar  dis- 
position of  the  colours  upon  this  foot- 
covering,  whose  form  was  that  of  the 
ancient  French  slipper,  divested  of  its 
raised  toe,  appeared  struck  with  asto- 
nishment, and  entreated  me  to  follow 
him  to  the  tent  of  Ismael  without  delay. 
The  tent  occupied  the  central  point  of  a 
semi-circle  of  pavilions,  where  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  pacha's  suite  were 
lodged.  The  cannoneers  were  ranged 
In  front  of  this  facade  upon  both  its 
wings,  with  their  pieces  perpetually 
harnessed  ;  the  mamlukes  of  the  pacha's 
guard  opened  their  ranks  to  allow  of  our 
approach  to  his  highness.  The  tapestry 
was  raised ;  and  upon  rich  cushions  and 
magnificent  Persian  carpets,  by  the  light 
of  a  crystal  lamp,  Ismael,  wearied  and 
indifferent,  received  our  profound  obei- 
sances. Two  kneeling  blacks  held  a 
large  tray  before  him;  the  selictar  was 
at  his  left  hand,  the  topiji-bashi  on  his 
right.  The  cares  of  the  morrow  might 
be  easily  read  upon  that  ample  forehead. 

He  gave,  however,  an  eager  attention 
to  the  narrative  of  the  foot-soldier,  when 
the  latter  declared  to  him  upon  the 
Koran  that  the  fugitive,  whose  temerity 
had  occasioned  so  sudden  an  alarm,  must 
be  the  lovely  Zakiah,  the  only  daughter 
of  Malek-Zibarra.  The  soldier  pro- 
duced in  proof  of  his  assertion  the  party- 
coloured  characters  upon  the  papoosh 
which  I  had  picked  up  near  the  cistern  ; 
and,  upon  a  sign  from  Ismael,  the 
selictar  hurriedly  quitted  the  tent. 

The  soldier  continued  to  speak,  praising 
adroitly  in  his  hyperbolical  language,  the 
beauty  of  this  young  virgin,  daughter  of 
the  chief  of  the  Caghaians,  and  an  Euro- 
pean woman  carried  off  during  an  expe- 
dition against  an  English  caravan.  He 
dwelt,  with  an  intention  of  which  the 
cruelty  was  unequivocal,  upon  the  des- 
pair which  Malek-Zibarra  would  feel  in 
the  certainty  of  the  captivity  of  his 
daughter  ;  he  boasted  of  the  vivacity  of 
the  young  girl's  eyes,  her  knowledge  of 
old  tales,  the  wonderful  length  of  her 
hair,  and  that  renown  for  virtue  which 
had  obtained  for  her  among  her  com- 
panions the  surname  of  Zakiah,  signifying 
the  Wise.  The  eyes  of  Jsmael  sparkled 
more  than  once  :  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
lit  up  his  gloomy  features.  I  foresaw, 
with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  resentment, 


that  after  so  long  a  campaign,  in  which 
the  Egyptian  had  not  caused  his  harem 
to  follow  him,  that  the  conqueror  might 
easily,  without  too  many  scruples  arising, 
abuse  the  privileges  of  victory. 

The  foot-soldier  dwelt  especially  upon 
the  talents  of  Zakiah,  the  instructions  that 
she  had  received  from  her  mother  in 
several  European  arts,  upon  her  address 
in  handling  arms,  and  her  tenderness  for 
her  father,  which  had  doubtless  led  her 
that  evening  to  the  place  of  combat,  not- 
withstanding the  terrible  reputation  which 
preceded,  like  a  messenger  of  alarm,  the 
pacha  through  the  desert.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  added  he,  it  was  her  intention 
to  assassinate  his  highness.  This  man 
was  a  deserter  from  the  country  in  which 
we  were  encamped,  and  attached  to  a 
band  of  guides  that  was  despatched  from 
time  to  time  with  bold  detachments  on 
exploring  parties,  to  secure  the  flanks  of 
the  army  from  all  unforeseen  attacks. 
He  sought  to  secure  to  himself  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pacha  against  the  hatred  of 
the  mamlukes,  indignant  at  beholding  a 
traitor  among  their  ranks.  I  compre- 
hended easily  enough  what  it  was  he 
proposed  for  himself,  by  indulging  in 
such  an  ample  relation. 

At  length,  a  distant  noise,  followed  by 
tumultuous  shouts,  tore  this  miserable 
driveller  from  his  insinuating  recitals, 
Ismael  from  his  equivocal  smile,  and  my 
own  mind  from  a  train  of  mournful 
reflections.  A  drama  was  about  to  be 
enacted  before  me.  The  tapestry  of  the 
tent,  raised  by  the  carbine  of  a  mam- 
luke,  disclosed  to  us,  by  tlie  light  of 
twenty  torches  tossed  aloft  by  the  sol- 
diers, the  selictar  by  the  side  of  a  chafing 
horse,  receiving  from  the  hands  of  a 
colossal  black  slave,  a  half-naked  female, 
disfigured  with  blood,  with  hair  dis- 
hevelled, and  hands  tied  behind  her. 

As  soon  as  tlie  feet  of  the  young  girl 
had  touched  the  sand,  she  advanced  with 
a  proud  step,  her  head  elevated,  having 
freed  her  forehead  by  a  hasty  shake  from 
the  raven  hair  which  veiled  her  features  : 
with  an  eye  flashing  fire,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  savage  scorn  upon  her  lips. 

The  soldier  had  not  lied :  she  was 
beauteous,  beauteous  above  all,  from  the 
aspect  of  so  much  wrath  in  so  frail  a 
form,  from  such  haughtiness  in  so  peril- 
ous a  position.  A  triple  necklace  of 
white  pearls,  which  trembled  round  her 
neck,  contrasted  with  the  glowing  carna- 
tion she  imbibed  from  the  climate,  and 
one  might  trace  in  the  character  of  her 
half-veiled  limbs,  the  type  of  a  northern 
origin,  even  somewhat  slightly  degene- 
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rated  by  intermixturo  with  tlie  African 
race.  Her  vestments  of  muslin,  torn 
to  shreds,  and  thrown  into  frightful  dis- 
order by  the  efforts  made  in  a  hopeless 
struggle,  soiled  with  bloody  stains,  re- 
vealed to  our  observation  her  exquisitely 
formed  neck,  her  slightly  arched  legs, 
her  foot,  the  small  toes  of  which  were 
torn  by  the  flints.  Long  locks  of  hair 
were  matted  by  sweat  upon  her  bosom  ; 
and  the  young  irritated  lioness  stamped 
impetuously  with  her  feet,  whilst  making 
vain  efforts  to  free  her  little  hands,  firmly 
fastened  behind  her  by  a  leather  strap 
crossing  both  wrists.  Her  eyes  darted 
fire  around,  and  she  appeared  anxious  to 
tear  her  captors  with  her  teeth. 

The  black  slave  who  had  seized  Zakiah 
kneeling  near  Ismael,  placed  at  the  feet 
of  his  master  a  steel  ataglian — the  blade 
yet  dripping  with  gore. 

"  Master,  behold  the  weapon  which 
has  already  given  death  to  three  of  our 
race." 

A  burst  of  mingled  laughter  and  rage 
escaped  from  the  bosom  of  Zakiah. 

"  True,  I  am  thy  captive,  Ismael,"  she 
passionately  exclaimed,  "and  my  sad  fate 
decrees  that  it  should  be  during  life. 
Yes,  I  knew  the  atrocious  customs  of  thy 
nation,  of  those  whose  armies  render  desert 
the  fertile  valleys  on  the  sea-shore,  that 
they  may  destroy  our  burning  solitudes. 
Oh  !  what  a  noble  spoil  for  a  warrior  is 
the  carrying  off  a  poor  young  girl  ! 
Well !  son  of  Mahommed- Ali,  wherefore 
dost  thou  pause  !  I  am  in  thy  hands. 
And  the  blood  of  three  of  thy  people 
stains  mine  :  it  is  a  remorseless  enemy 
thou  hast  in  thy  power.  Be  ruthless  as 
she  is.  Moreover,  my  companions,  my 
sisters,  my  friends,  bear  equally  in  their 
bosoms  a  like  wrath — a  like  steel :  all  will 
follow  my  example;  and  thou  that  liest 
dreaming  within  the  folds  of  thy  tent, 
when  the  signal  invites  the  blood-thirsty 
to  tlie  banquet  of  the  battle- field,  when 
the  birds  of  carnage  flap  their  wings 
above  the  melee,  murder  me,  dishonour 
me,  for  thou  hast  the  power  ;  but,  I  fore- 
warn thee,  thy  armies  will  be  wasted  as 
they  advance,  each  victory  will  decimate 
them ;  thou  shalt  see  their  ranks  thin 
under  conquest,  and  shalt  soon  retrace 
thy  steps,  alone,  a  trembling  fugitive  un- 
der the  shades  of  night,  and  during  the 
day  hidden  among  the  rushes  of  the  Nile, 
to  tell  thy  futlier,  amidst  his  harem  of 
female  slaves,  of  tlie  resolution  of  the  free 
women  of  Abyssinia." 

Ismael  listened  to  the  young  girl  with 
a  cold  smile:  and  tlie  black  slave,  after 
having  bared  from  its  scabbard  the  large 


and  glittering  blade  of  a  curved  scimitar, 
eagerly  consulted  the  looks  of  the  pacha. 

"  Whence  comes  it,  daughter  of  Malek- 
Zibarra,"at  last  Ismael  replied,  "that  thy 
father  remits  into  such  feeble  hands  so 
foolish  an  enterprise?  Is  it  the  usage 
of  these  countries  that  the  men  should 
basely  commit  the  vocation  of  the  mid- 
night assassin  to  their  women,  after  them- 
selves have  fled  during  the  light  of  day? 
And  could  it  be  through  affection  for  thee 
that  he  has  abandoned  thee  amongst  the 
fortifications  he  knew  no  longer  how  to 
defend  ? '' 

"Victory  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty 
alone,"  replied  the  young  girl,  whilst 
seeking  to  repress  a  tear ;  "  he  proves 
sometimes  the  faith  of  the  pure ;  he  also 
intoxicates  the  hearts  of  the  conquering 
with  a  delusive  joy,  that  lulls  them  the 
more  supinely  upon  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice. The  success  of  the  unjust  lasts 
but  for  a  day.  The  justice  of  heaven  is 
all- patient,  for  it  has  both  time  and  eter- 
nity. My  father  knows  nothing  of  these 
womanish  enterprises,  at  wliicli  perhaps 
he  would  have  smiled  as  thou  hast,  and 
I  wield  the  steel  which  struck  thy  slaves 
by  the  direction  of  him  alone  who  has 
created  me  intelligent  and  free.  Ismael, 
tarry  yet  a  while  ere  thou  rejoicest.  It 
is  only  after  the  tomb  has  closed  upon  his 
remains,  that  we  may  say  of  a  prince  of 
this  world  that  fortune  has  never  de- 
serted his  armies." 

"  And  deemest  thou,  young  girl,  that 
the  Almighty  takes  part  with  robbers?  tell 
me;  where  is  it  written  in  his  law  that 
impunity  is  held  out  to  assassins?  speak! 
where  has  he  apportioned  to  the  hordes 
of  Africa  the  entire  rest  of  the  world?  and 
believest  thou  not  that  the  innocent  blood 
spilt  so  frequently  in  these  deserts  has 
not  cried  even  to  him  for  vengeance  ?  " 

"I  know  not,  Ismael,  how  the  dif- 
ferent nations  will  be  weighed  in  his 
justice ;  but  he  has  given  to  us  these 
sands,  these  oases,  and  our  portion  in  the 
mud  of  the  Nile — that  suffices  us.  We 
go  not  afar  to  open  for  ourselves  a  path- 
way through  the  snows  of  Europe,  in 
order  to  heap  around  our  hearths  the 
luxuries  that  corrupt.  Why  do  tha 
Europeans,  for  whom  thou  art  wielding 
the  naked  sabre,  violate  this  soil,  over 
which  their  footsteps  glow  with  a  mingled 
passion  of  avarice  and  tyranny  ?  Is  it 
the  sacred  hospitality  of  the  poor  travel- 
ler that  they  claim  by  traversing  our 
countries  in  large  bodies  formed  into 
armed  caravans?  And  owes  not  the 
stranger  equally  to  us  submission  or  tri- 
bute, as  in  Egypt,  if  he  ask  protection 
and  security  in  the  desert  ?  " 
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"It  is  wijlteii,  young  maiden  —  as 
thou  shall  do,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto 
thee.  If  thy  brethren  neglect  the  arts 
which  civilize,  if  you  are  bowed  down 
in  the  idleness  which  gives  birth  to  mon- 
sters, you  will  be  held  up  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  whole  earth  ;  for  the  soil 
will  not  yield  the  fruits  which  are  un- 
asked of  it,  and  hence  thou  livest  neces- 
sarily at  the  charge  of  other  nations. 
You  encamp  upon  your  sands,  like  ban- 
dits upon  the  highways.  By  what  right 
do  you  separate  the  world  into  two  parts  ? 
Are  you  not  a  nation  amongst  other  na- 
tions ?  Leave  the  way  open.  Would 
you  rather  be  enemies  than  brothers? — 
Choose.  Heaven  commits  to  intelli- 
gence the  avenging  steel,  to  chastise  even 
to  extermination  the  hordes  which  are 
an  insult  to  human  nature." 

"  Heaven  exists  no  more  for  thee  than 
for  us,  pacha  ;  and  if  for  the  crimes  of  my 
race  there  is  atonement  to  be  made  upon 
their  beads,  born  poor  and  naked,  in  so 
miserable  a  country,  he  will  doubtless 
have  a  treasure  of  wrath  to  shed  upon 
those  who,  born  in  palaces,  are  decked 
with  gold  and  precious  stones  only  the 
more  securely  to  shed  blood.  To  thee, 
accursed  pacha,  it  is  a  pastime ;  to  us 
a  necessity.  Say,  tvhich  is  the  most 
criminal,  Malek-Zibarra  or  Ismael  the 
Pacha?" 

"  Child,"  replied  Ismael  with  con- 
strained violence,  "confound not  bravery 
with  brigandage ;  the  disinterested  cou- 
rage which  elevates  with  the  theft  which 
dishonours ;  tlie  deeds  of  the  valiant  with 
the  rapacity  of  the  robber.  I  come  not 
to  destroy  those  who  court  not  destruc- 
tion. Ifvmy  mind  has  conceived  a 
bloody  necessity,  if  I  have  appeared 
among  you  scimitar  in  hand,  I  am  ready 
to  break  it  in  the  scabbard  the  very  mo- 
ment thy  race  will  loyally  consent  to  tlie 
establishment  of  treaties  now  become 
necessary.  What  boots  me  this  useless 
gold,  this  luxury  which  thou  regardest 
with  such  envy  ?  Am  I  come  to  barter 
peril  for  peril,  and  blood  for  blood  ? 
No.  My  mamlukes  have  largely  drained 
my  heavy  coffers.  With  the  gold  of 
Cairo  they  have  remunerated  those  of 
your  hordes  who  have  already  supplied 
the  provisions  and  supplies  necessary  to 
penetrate  as  far  as  Dongola,  and  to 
Sennaar.  The  severest  discipline  has 
reigned  in  my  army.  I  have  punished 
with  my  own  hands  those  among  my 
soldiery  who  have  dared  disobey  my 
commands.  Where  are  the  tributes  that 
I  have  levied,  the  slaves  with  which  I 
have  swelled   my  retinue,   the  deeds  of 


iniquity  which  by  tradition  liave  passed 
from  lip  to  lip  even  to  your  ears'  I 
have  more  enriched  your  race  by  my 
expedition  than  they  would  have  been 
by  the  pillage  of  a  thousand  caravans; 
and  if  along  my  route,  the  dead  bodies 
of  my  followers  have  strewn  the  ensan- 
guined bases  of  the  obelisks,  well !  they 
sleep  the  death  of  the  brave,  for  all  lie 
with  their  faces  toward  the  heavens  :  not 
one  lias  fallen  upon  his  face  with  a  poig- 
nard  between  his  shoulders." 

"  But  Ismael,  is  there  nought  neces- 
sary but  to  bear  the  open  hand  and  in- 
trepidity upon  the  brow  ?  Who  has 
confided  to  you  the  mission  of  changing 
our  manners,  to  put  your  calculations  in 
the  place  of  our  laws,  to  elevate  your 
voice  above  that  of  our  forefathers  ? 
Believest  thou  that  self-established  vio- 
lence, that  makes  it  necessary  to  worship 
the  lance  and  ball  because  they  are  effec- 
tive to  slay,  together  with  thy  wishes, 
will  form  a  cement  of  adamant,  against 
which  the  rage  of  revolt  and  the  poisoned 
weapon  of  the  slave  will  be  alike  blunted 
for  ever  ?  My  mother  has  told  me  of 
the  name  of  Napoleon  ;  she  has  related 
to  me  his  triumphs  and  his  fall.  Ilis 
eagle  soared  a  lofty  flight,  but  has  now 
sunk  below  the  horizon.  He  planted 
the  tri-coloured  flag  everywhere :  to 
day  it  nowhere  floats  in  the  breezes  of 
heaven." 

Ismael  started,  and  remained  absorbed 
in  a  species  of  melancholy  reverie.  The 
formidable  black  slave,  armed  with  his 
long  scimitar,  rolled  his  eyes  by  turns 
from  the  young  girl  to  his  master.  I 
trembled,  lest  from  the  intrepidity  im- 
printed in  her  countenance,  the  audaci- 
ous Zakiah  might  weary  the  forbearance 
of  Ismael,  and  render  me  a  witness  of 
one  of  those  decollations  so  frequent  in 
Egypt.  I  had  approached  the  pacha, 
with  the  design  of  opposing  some  words 
of  toleration  to  the  vivacity  of  so  passion- 
ate an  address.  I  despaired,  however, 
after  beholding  the  ferocious  glances  of 
the  selictar  and  the  mamlukes,  finding 
among  the  bystanders  a  single  soul  either 
to  share  my  terror  or  willing  to  second 
my  sympathy. 

"  I  am  truly  unfortunate,"  said 

Ismael  to  me,  availing  himself  of  the 
English  language  whilst  thus  speaking 
aside.  "I  was  born  for  Europe — here  I 
am  not  comprehended.  The  project  of 
my  father  will  expire  with  his  son. 
Among  you  the  governments  are  imder 
the  people,  here  it  is  the  contrary  .  the 
chiefs  advance,  the  masses  retrograde. 
The  passion  of  the  warrior  does  not  mas- 
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ter,  and  yet  each  day  constrains  me  to 
arm  my  hand  with  a  weapon.  It  is  the 
most  ungrateful  of  all  means,  and  one  of 
which  I  am  loth  to  avail  myself.  The 
daylight  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  Africa. 
I  am  weary  of  thinking  upon  the  suhject. 
These  savages  believe  me  a  madman : 
there  yawns  a  gulf  between  them  ~nd  me. 
If  I  fall  mid-way  in  my  career,  no  one 
will  tread  in  my  steps.  I  feel  well  con- 
vinced that  intelligence  can  only  be  com- 
prehended by  intelligence,  that  the  steel 
envenoms  and  fertilizes  not :  to  conquer 
is  but  of  little  avail — it  is  to  render  dura- 
ble.. That  young  girl  has  spoken  truth  ; 
but  reproach  is  no  councillor,  and  her 
invectives  have  not  told  me  what  it  is  I 
ought  to  do.     Upon  that  I  muse." 

There  was  a  singular  silence,  a  silence 
as  mournful  as  it  was  deep,  which 
reigned  for  several  minutes.  We  all  re- 
mained immoveable,  grouped  in  positions 
which  a  painter  could  not  have  better 
chosen.  The  daughter  of  Malek-Zibarra 
alone  affected  indifference,  and  mocked 
the  hideous  slave  with  an  insolent  smile, 
who  devoured  her  by  looks  in  which  an 
imperturbable  expression  of  atrocity  was 
imprinted.  Had  the  pacha  but  have 
given  the  slightest  sign,  we  should  have 
been  covered  with  blood,  and  the  head  of 
Zakiah  would  have  leapt  above  the  car- 
bines. 

"  Unfasten  her  cords,"  said  Ismael, 
"  and  take  away  that  scimitar." 

Two  slaves  hastened  to  obey  ;  and  the 
gigantic  African,  disconcerted,  violently 
clashed  the  blade  into  its  zebra-skin 
scabbard. 

Ismael  picked  up  the  ataghan  placed 
near  him. 

"  Take  this  weapon  once  more,  young 
girl,   and  keep  it  for  thy  defence." 

Then  leaning  upon  my  arm,  and  that 
of  the  selictar,  he  raised  himself,  throw- 
ing a  glance  upon  all  around,  accom- 
panied by  an  imperious  gesture. 

Each  made  their  obeisance  in  turn, 
and  disappeared  behind  the  gorgeous 
tapestry. 

Zakiah,  dumb  with  surprise,  gathered 
with  shame  and  joy  her  arms  across  her 
bare  bosom,  grasping  between  her  hands 
the  poignard  of  which  she  had  become 
repossessed,  and  yielding  visibly  to  the 
ascendant  which  Ismael  then  exercised. 
He  pointed  out  to  me  two  large  coffers 
of  sandal  wood,  encrusted  with  arabes- 
ques in  mother  of  pearl.  I  raised  their 
silver  handles  ;  and  suddenly  there 
offered  to  the  curiosity  of  the  courageous 
Zakiah  magnificent  tissues  broidered  in 
gold,  Indian   cachemires,    cotton  stuffs, 


and  silks  of  Persia,  whose  colours  and 
brilliancy  would  have  caused  more  than 
one  European  virtue  to  have  capitulated. 
The  young  girl  turned  her  eyes  from 
them  as  with  a  secret  mistrust  ;  but  by 
the  malicious  curve  which  her  lips  wore, 
I  thought  I  was  able  to  divine,  that  if 
this  species  of  seduction  had  not  pre- 
vailed over  her,  it  at  least  disarmed  her 
of  all  terror. 

"  These  are  yours,"  said  he  to  her, 
"and  if  you  wish  for  a  second  poignard, 
I  will  give  you  mine." 

Then  turning  towards  us,  he  raised 
the  tapestry,  and  we  followed  him 
out. 

"  Zakiah  is  under  the  hospitality  of 
my  tent,"  said  he  to  the  selictar,  "  I 
confide  her  to  your  care ;  guard  her  well. 
Tell  your  soldiers,  that  if  there  be  any 
one  among  their  ranks,  the  weight  of 
whose  head  embarrasses  him,  he  has  only 
to  avail  himself  of  my  absence,  and  at 
my  return  the  chief  of  the  black  slaves 
shall  ease  him  of  it." 

After  this  rapid  allocution,  he  threw 
himself  upon  a  horse,  made  me  a  sign  to 
follow  him,  and,  galloping  through  the 
darkness,  repaired  swiftly  to  the  line  of 
out-posts. 

Upon  this  occasion  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  judging  of  the  extent  of  Ismael's 
intelligence,  and  I  comprehended  what  a 
powerful  progress  that  man,  encouraged 
by  the  desire  of  his  father,  might  attempt 
in  favour  of  civilization  upon  the  soil  of 
Egypt,  despite  the  hindrances  of  his 
country  :  an  immense  undertaking ;  for 
there,  as  in  Europe,  notwithstanding  the 
vigorous  resources  of  passive  obedience, 
tlie  prejudices  of  superstition  proscribe 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Koran. 

We  reached,  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
outer  guard,  whose  numerous  posts  were 
in  great  military  strength  upon  the  shore 
of  the  Nile.  The  utmost  activity  pre- 
vailed among  those  troops  which  had  not 
taken  part  in  that  day's  battle.  The  tribes 
who  had  remained  neutral  descended  the 
course  of  the  river  by  means  of  slight 
rafts,  laden  with  provisions  that  were 
arranged  symmetrically  under  tents  sus- 
pended by  strong  stakes.  In  a  few  hours 
the  pacha,  who  left  no  detail  to  the  abso- 
lute discretion  of  his  officers,  had  pre- 
sided over  the  liberal  payment  for  the 
provisions,  and  some  few  minor  episodes 
of  discipline.  By  turns,  affable  or  ab- 
rupt, patient  or  resolute,  severe  or  fami- 
liar, Ismael  assured  himself  of,  and  occu- 
pied himself  with  everything.  An  in- 
habitant of  the  territory  of  Chendi  had 
had  his  dwelling  burned  to  the  ground — 
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Ismael  indemnified  liim.  An  Ababdee, 
suspected  of  playing  tlie  spy,  was  inter- 
rogated, convicted,  and  put  to  death. 
Some  prisoners  were  despatched  towards 
Cairo,  under  a  strong  escort,  and  imme- 
diately an  eslafelte  preceded  them  to  in- 
struct Mahommed-Ali  in  the  new  pro- 
jects entertained  by  the  head  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

Froin  this  point,  Ismael  repaired, 
preceded  by  a  few  slaves  provided  witii 
torches,  towards  the  fort  where  Malek- 
Zibarra  had  so  long  arrested  our  progress. 
On  the  side  of  the  plain,  it  was  accessi- 
ble by  a  flight  of  stairs  hewn  in  the  rock  : 
it  was  throughout,  a  structure  of  the 
rudest  character,  and  whose  situation 
alone  constituted  its  strength.  It  com- 
manded, by  its  heigiit,  both  banks  of  the 
Nile  ;  a  bridge,  formed  of  heavy  girders, 
was  extended  far  enough  to  reach  several 
masses  of  granite  thrown  across  the 
stream,  disposed  very  nearly  in  a  semi- 
circle. The  intervals  of  these  rocks, 
alternately  narrow  or  of  huge  propor- 
tions, served  at  the  same  time  for  dams 
and  arches,  for  the  escape  of  a  cataract, 
whose  torrents  boiled  through  them  with 
hissing  foam  :  the  bridge  had  been 
burned.  An  exact  idea  of  this  fortress 
might  be  formed,  by  figuring  to  oneself 
six  inclosures  of  thick  walls,  raised  one 
above  the  other  in  large  steps,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower  and  platform,  from 
whence  every  movement  of  the  enemy 
might  be  surveyed.  Between  each  wall, 
pierced  with  embrasures  through  which 
to  lance  arrows  under  shelter,  a  covered 
way  ran  around.  It  had  been  defended 
foot  to  foot,  will]  terrible  slaughter,  and 
more  than  one  carcass,  crushed  by  the 
case-shot,  struck  down  by  the  bullet, 
cleft  by  the  sabre,  drenched  with  blood 
the  narrow  stone  drains,  traversing  from 
cast  to  west  in  a  diametral  course.  It 
was  by  this  entrance,  that  the  feeble 
remnant  of  Malek-Zibarra  escaped  from 
extermination. 

The  outworks  of  this  fortification, 
more  colossal  than  regular,  betrayed  the 
infancy  of  the  art.  The  basement  cham- 
bers, sloping  with  flattened  roofs,  resem- 
bled the  massive  architecture  borrowed 
from  Egyptian  traditions  ;  but  when  we 
had  penetrated  with  resinous  torches  into 
the  black  bowels  of  the  pile,  it  was  a 
dazzling  spectacle  that  struck  our  gaze,  of 
costly  treasures  scattered  over  the  flag- 
stones. Whole  cellars  were  heaped  with 
gold  dust,  elephants'  tusks,  ostrich  fea- 
thers, grains  of  carthame,  rhinoceros 
horns,  and  sandal  wood.  We  found 
piled,    pell-mell,    crushed,    miss-shapen 


coffers  filled  with  tissues,  doubtless  torn 
by  armed  bands  from  the  caravans.  In 
order  to  traverse  these  confused  maga- 
zines, it  was  necessary  at  every  moment 
to  descend  and  mount  flights  of  steps, 
squeeze  oneself  between  the  bales,  or 
create  a  space  by  main  force.  My  spurs 
tore  the  rich  silks,  and  we  crushed  the 
pearls  beneath  our  feet. 

Ismael  coldly  surveyed  these  riches. 
He  gave  some  instructions  to  certain 
individuals  of  his  suite;  then,  preceded 
by  a  torch,  we  redescended  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  plain.  One  would  not 
yet  have  suspected  the  limits  of  the 
desert.  The  heavens,  studded  with 
stars,  stooped  to  the  horizon  ;  by  the 
light  alone  of  the  fires  blazing  in  the 
centre  of  the  camp,  I  perceived,  near 
the  tent  of  Ismael,  the  splendid  cavalry 
of  the  Arabs  deploying  in  extended  lines. 
Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than 
this  movement  in  the  silence  of  night, 
or  more  majestic  than  that  black  for- 
tress, with  its  battlements  in  the  sky 
and  its  basement  in  the  Nile;  nothing 
more  solemn  than  the  Nile  itself,  here 
tranquil  and  clear,  offering  its  mirror  to 
the  tainarind-trees  upon  its  banks; — 
there,  a  few  paces  further,  roaring  and, 
turbid,  dashing  its  scattered  foam  against 
the  circular  parapets  of  the  fortress. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  we  had 
regained  the  camp.  The  troops  pre- 
sented arms,  and  opened  in  a  double 
hedge,  which  Ismael  traversed  on  foot. 
He  stopped  to  chat  with  the  common 
soldiers,  affecting  to  countenance  their 
rude  and  military  repartees ;  skilful  to 
discover  any  errors  of  discipline,  and 
prodigal  upon  the  subject  of  hard  words 
towards  their  superior  officers.  Ismael 
parodied  Napoleon  :  under  the  same 
circumstances,  the  same  instinct  is  unin- 
tentionally demonstrated  by  mankind. 

We  re-entered  the  tent,  and  the  troops 
remained  under  arms. 

Before  raising  the  tapestry,  which 
formed  a  vestibule  in  the  interior  of  the 
pavilion,  he  addressed  a  word  to  the 
young  Caghaian  girl.  She  had  doubt- 
less comprehended,  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  pacha,  how  entirely  her  condition 
was  changed,  for  she  commanded  us  to 
attend  her.  Ismael,  in  complying  with 
the  mandate,  could  not  suppress  a  smile. 

At  last  we  were  in  the  presence  of  the 
daughter  of  Malek-Zibarra.  She  was 
sealed  in  the  oriental  manner  upon 
Ismael's  divan  ;  and  in  her  attitude,  at 
once  dignified  and  graceful,  one  might 
discern  the  ingenuousness  of  a  child  who 
knows  not  the  danger  of  coquetry. 
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A  shawl  of  white  and  crimson  stripes 
was  rolled  as  a  turban  round  her  head, 
wliose  twisted  ends  fell  upon  her  knees. 
The  scarlet  dolman,  edged  with  white 
Tibet  fur,  floated  above  a  vest  of  satin, 
crossed  over  the  swelling  bosom  by  a 
Cachemire  scarf,  in  which  glittered  the 
handle  of  the  ataghan  ;  her  legs  were 
imprisoned  in  large  pantaloons  of  a  pale 
blue;  and  red  brodequins,  too  large  for 
the  delicate  proportions  of  her  feet, 
completed  this  singular  toilette.  One 
might  have  imagined  her  a  young 
mamluke  about  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  harem,  to  make  his 
choice  among  the  seraglio,  and  for  the 
first  time  to  sow  jealousy  in  the  bosoms 
of  his  odalisk  Circassians. 

Ismael  seized  me  by  the  arm. 

"  You  Europeans,"  said  he  to  me,  in 
a  half-tone,  pointing  towards  me  with 
his  finger,  "  have,  and  you  must  allow 
it,  singular  modes  of  thinking  with 
regard  to  us.  You  believe  that  the 
passions  pre-occupy  our  lives ;  that  we 
lust  for  blood  in  the  fight,  pillage  after 
victory,  and  unbridled  pleasures  during 
peace  ;  and  yet  however,  under  our 
torrid  clime,  we  have  preserved  in  our 
manners  more  of  the  chivalric  spirit 
than  is  found  even  in  the  very  heart  of 
your  frigid  civilization.  I  have  learned 
the  infamous  details  relative  to  those 
duels  among  the  nations,  which  so 
recently  have  desolated  the  north.  The 
cause  was  great,  but  the  men  appeared 
little.  We  propose  to  ourselves  less, 
and  we  do  more.  If  brandy,  easy 
women,  and  pillage,  be  wanting  to  your 
brutal  soldiers,  war  is  to  you  a  period  of 
ciisis  and  disorder.  It  is  not  for  such 
trifles  that  I  have  taken  up  arms.  I  am 
neither  soldier  nor  robber;  and  my 
habits  are  opposed  to  those  miserable 
pleasures,  too  dearly  paid  for  if  they 
soften  the  soul,  and  lying  ones  if  they 
are  obtained  by  force.  I  love  my  own 
will,  better  than  that  of  a  woman's. 
Their  beauty  is  not  worth  the  aim 
which  I  propose  to  myself,  and  the  pass- 
ing moment  merits  not  that  I  should 
sacrifice  to  it  the  future  that  remains  to 
me.  We  must  look  beyond  to-day  ;  it 
is  the  succeeding  hour  which  pays  the 
price  of  that  just  elapsed." 

The  moment  was  not  opportune  to 
urge  objections  against  the  pacha  in 
favour  of  Europe  :    I  was  silent. 

"  Daughter  of  Malek-Zibarra,"  said 
he  afterwards  to  Zakiah  ;  "  go,  seek 
again  thy  father  ;  I  do  not  restrain  thee. 
I  know  what  it  is  for  a  father  to  wear  an 
anxious  heart ;   I  comprehend  his  super- 


stitions and  his  fears.  I  have  felt  on 
my  cheek  the  tear  of  Mahommed  Ali, 
when  he  has  given  utterance  to  the 
word,  '  Adieu  ! '  And  yet  I  am  a  man. 
Malek-Zibarra  is  doubtless  praying  in 
dust  and  ashes;  restore  him  then  again 
to  peace  and  happiness !  Let  him  learn 
that  a  virgin  may  leave  a  camp  of 
mamlukes  unsullied.  Tliat  I  am  not  a 
barbarian.  That  the  Koran  exists 
equally  for  me  as  for  all.  I  honour  the 
bravery  of  Jlalek-Zibarra,  but  deplore 
his  abuse  of  it.  There  is  a  more  legiti- 
mate field  for  its  display  than  expending 
it  in  ravages :  I  offer  him  my  hand. 
My  heart  bleeds  to  enlarge  these  deserts, 
already  so  immense;  I  would  cheerfully 
people  rather  than  depopulate  it.  There 
is  ample  space  for  all  the  sons  of  heaven 
in  this  world ;  and  hospitality  has  its 
festivals  throughout  our  large  zone.  Let 
us  renew,  if  he  will,  the  forgotten  tra- 
ditions ;  let  us  cement  by  peace  a  monu- 
ment which  shall  bear  two  names. 
Egypt  has  been  cursed  of  heaven  ever 
since  she  incurred  its  hate.  Where  are 
her  canals? — the  sand  has  choked  their 
sluices.  Where  are  her  temples? — the 
sands  have  undermined  their  basements. 
Where  are  her  multitudes? — the  sand- 
shower  raised  by  the  khamsin  has  strewn 
the  desert  with  her  tribes.  Humanity 
has  deserted  the  plains  in  which  it  was 
its  duty  to  resist  destruction,  not  to  aid 
it.  During  the  watches  of  the  night, 
in  your  rare  oases,  exist  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  splendour  which  formed  the 
glory  of  this  climate.  Are  not  wonders 
told  of  the  festivals  to  which  the  whole 
world  was  attracted  ?  All  have  emerged 
from  a  land  whereon  the  torpor  of  death 
now  reigns  around.  To-day  the  timid 
adventurer  of  the  north  comes  only  to 
place  his  gazelle-like  foot  upon  these 
sepulchres.  He  seeks  not  man,  for  in 
him  he  finds  not  a  brother.  He  invades 
the  falling  monuments  with  respect;  his 
lips  only  echo  her  past  history  ;  he 
comes  for  fragments  which  he  disputes 
with  the  jackal  and  the  panther.  These 
noble  ruins  are  the  lairs  of  monsters; 
and  Africa  has  so  far  fallen  into  oblivion, 
that  scarcely  is  the  route  to  them  known. 
You  must  tread  the  furrow  dug  by  the 
caravans,  or  perish  ;  yet  more  necessary 
is  the  military  array  ;  and  the  merchant 
the  traveller,  and  the  artist  have  become 
soldiers.  If  the  undertaking  of  Amrou 
were  dared  afresh,  if  the  Mediterranean 
again  opened  a  channel  of  granite  to- 
wards the  sea  of  the  Pharaohs,  your 
tribes  would  be  extinct,  oriental  Africa 
would  cease  to  exist.      Intelligence  must 
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be  allied  to  courage  ;  war  ought  to  be 
the  auxiliary,  and  not  the  enemy  of 
peace.  Let  those  hands  which  are 
strong,  be  united  in  cordiality  !  Placed 
between  two  worlds,  you  are  naturally 
their  arbitrators,  the  neutral  ground,  the 
caravansera.  Your  country  is  the  depot 
for  all  nations,  the  magazine  of  the 
world ;  their  arts,  their  riches  are  at 
your  command.  Ponder  well,  that  you 
cannot  balk  the  universe  of  these  benefits, 
and  you  might  become  the  dispensers 
of  them  :  imitate  us.  Civilization  is 
encamped  at  Cairo  ;  my  father  has 
naturalized  it,  it  marches  with  my  tents. 
I  am  aware  that  it  cannot  be  thrust  by 
main  force  upon  a  nation,  and  it  is  with 
regret  I  behold  so  many  arms  misused 
in  punishment,  of  which  it  would  be 
more  worthy  to  make  a  better  usage. 
Human  industry  has  laboriously  chased 
sterility  from  the  Polar  snows,  and,  by 
an  accusing  contrast,  fecundity  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  south.  The  Nile, 
however,  flows  always  in  its  bed,  ready 
to  circulate  life  along  its  course ;  its 
potent  slime  asks  but  for  the  seed  to  be 
scattered  over  its  surface.  Heaven  will 
again  permit  Egypt  to  take  her  place 
among  the  nations.  The  sun  is  always 
in  our  zenith.  It  is  not  his  fire  whicii 
scorches  and  withers,  but  the  lazy  cou- 
rage which  wields  the  weapon  of  tlie 
murderer,  which  strikes  man  instead  of 
interrogating  the  earth,  and  who,  for  a 
life  of  momentary  hazards,  exposes  even 
the  cradled  infant  to  the  wrath  of  the 
rest    of     mankind.  Depart,     young 

maiden  !  thy  ears  have  gathered  tlie 
words  of  sincerity  ;  thy  voice  may  here- 
after effect  mucli.  The  shepherd  of 
Israel  struck  down  Goliath  with  the 
sling;  he  was  a  child  like  thee.  Thou 
hast  a  greater  and  a  better  task  to  exe- 
cute.     Thy  father  will  listen  to  tliee." 

After  this  allocution,  uttered  in  a 
penetrating  tone,  the  posture  of  the 
young  girl  was  suddenly  changed.  Her 
legs  were  uncrossed,  her  foot  sought  the 
ground  with  a  firm  step,  her  body  was 
thrown  forward,  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  were  spread  upon  her  knees,  her 
large  black  eyes,  immoveable  from  sur- 
prise and  enthusiasm  :  all  announced 
that  the  voice  of  Ismael  had  penetrated 
within  her  soul  like  the  light  of  a  reve- 
lation. Then  disappeared  that  mocking 
mask  of  romanticism  wherewith  she  had 
covered  her  features,  that  it  might  not 
be  said  they  had  betrayed  her  fears. 
She  made  a  vain  effort  to  stammer  a 
few  words  of  gratitude  and  respect;  but 
her  perturbation  could  not  make  itself 


intelligible;  she  slid  to  the  ground, 
knelt,  and  carried  the  ermine  of  the 
Egyptian  caftan  to  her  lips.  Ismael 
made  a  signal  by  clapping  his  hands. 
The  tapestry,  raised  by  two  negroes, 
shewed  us  the  caparisoned  zebra,  the 
invariable  leader  of  every  caravan,  pre- 
ceding a  file  of  tall  dromedaries.  At 
the  voice  of  an  old  Nubian  comae,  or 
groom,  the  dromedaries  bent  their  knees 
by  turns ;  they  were  laden  successively 
with  precious  ornaments,  white  stuffs, 
brilliant  and  variegated  carpets.  Then, 
immediately  they  felt  the  burden  had 
become  sufficiently  heavy,  these  intelli- 
gent animals  raised  themselves,  causing 
the  small  silver  bells  suspended  from 
their  necks  to  resound ;  negro  children 
carrying  tambourines  and  cymbals  of 
brass,  leaped  lightly  upon  the  croups, 
with  an  affected  disregard  to  equili- 
brium, whilst  mounted  upon  small 
horses  of  a  noble  breed,  wide- chested, 
free,  and  nervous  -  hammed  Nubian 
horsemen,  looking  bronzed  in  their  white 
tunics  and  cotton  turbans,  pressed  their 
toes,  widely  opened  by  the  sandals, 
upon  the  elastic  stirrup  of  cord,  irri- 
tating at  times  with  the  polished  steel  of 
their  lances  held  perpendicularly,  the 
eye  of  a  dromedary  who  would  attempt 
to  break  the  line. 

I  ought  here  to  explain  the  presence 
of  the  Nubians  among  the  cavalry  of 
Ismael,  as  a  tactic  borrowed  from  Buo- 
naparte. It  had  not  been  forgotten, 
that  that  skilful  general  had  incorporated 
in  the  ranks  of  his  army  those  partial 
allies  which  successively  gave  him  the 
victory,  and  the  regiments  of  France 
caused  the  imperial  eagle  to  flit  from 
battle-field  to  battle-field,  over  the 
countries  abandoned  by  coalition.  The 
conquered  immediately  became  auxi- 
liaries, and  the  conquest  an  arm.  It 
was  the  phenomenon  of  the  snow-ball, 
which  precipitates  an  avalanche  to  the 
foot  of  the  Alps ;  it  is  tlie  secret  both  of 
the  glory  and  the  reverses  of  Napoleon. 

The  Egyptian  had  an  advantage  over 
his  predecessor — the  hordes  of  Africa 
kept  their  oaths. 

(Concluded  at  page  303^. 
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Oh  !  the  first  taste  of  pleasure — 't  is  the  theme 

Mankind  hath  dwelt  on  since  the  world  was 
new  ; 
All  strive  to  realize  the  splendid  dream. 

And  poets,  saints,  and  sages  head  the  crew, 
As  if  'twere  stronger  than  the  rainbow's  beam. 

The  glittering  child  of  sunshine,  shower,  and 
dew  ; 
Ji.st  like  the  bubbles  children  blow,  't  will  rise 

T'  elude  the  grasp  while  it  delights  the  eyes. 
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THE  COMMISSIONERiOF 
LIMOGES. 

A  STORY    OF    THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 

f  Continued  from  page  219.  J 

BY  J.  M.  B. 

(Jor  the  Parterre.  J 

At  the  Town-Hall  of  Limoges,  in  a 
small  room  adjoining  the  council  cham- 
ber, were  seated  two  persons  apparently 
busied  in  the  perusal  of  some  papers, 
various  bundles  of  which  lay  on  the 
table  before  them.  The  one  seated  to 
the  right  and  nearest  the  window,  was  a 
man  of  some  five  and  forty  years,  rather 
short  in  stature,  and  whose  features  were 
harsh  and  unprepossessing;  nor  was  it 
hard  to  read  in  them,  the  marks  of  a  life 
of  sensuality  and  debauchery ;  a  glance 
would  almost  have  convinced  you  that  he 
had  belonged  originally  to  the  lowest 
class,  of  which  indeed  he  was  rather 
proud  than  otherwise,  generally  remark- 
ing, that  "  thank  heaven,  nobody  would 
ever  mistake  him  for  a  royalist  noble, 
for  he  bore  plainly  enough  the  stamp  of 
citizen  upon  his  face  I"  What  had 
been  bis  original  pursuits  no  one  knew, 
or  if  knowing,  cared  not  to  say.  He  was  a 
bold  quick  speaker,  with  much  plausi- 
bility, and  had  on  some  occasions  shewn 
considerable  tact  and  cunning  in  the  way 
in  which  he  had  brought  himself  into 
notice,  and  raised  himself  to  be  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  people.  Report  gave 
him  the  character  of  a  severe  and  cruel 
man,  yet  at  times  had  he  been  known  to 
spare  those,  whom  he  had  followed  up 
with  the  most  savage  cruelty,  and  accord 
to  them  his  protection  and  countenance ; 
but  such  it  was  remarked,  never  was  the 
case,  unless  a  wife  or  daughter  passing 
fair  in  the  world's  estimation,  had  pre- 
sented herself  to  hiin  to  sue  for  mercy. 
Such  was  Jean  Ringol,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Limoges;  his  colleague 
was  Pierre  Armand. 

*'  A  goodly  list  we  have  before  us, 
Citizen  Pierre,"  said  Ringot,  breaking 
the  silence  which  had  lasted  for  some 
time,  "a  goodly  list  indeed.  Oh  but 
this  Limoges  seems  the  liol-bed  of  your 
aristocracy, — we  shall  bring  you  to  your 
bearings,  worthy  sirs,  we  shall  strike  at 
this  nest  of  corruption." 

"  Whom  have  you  down  in  your  list, 
Master  Ringot?" 


"  I  'faith,  a  long  list  of  them,  dukes, 
counts,  and  gentlemen,  prefixing  to 
their  names,  the  aristocratic  ♦  de,'  and 
some  having  the  temerity,  when  the 
Republic  so  much  lacks  money,  as  to 
wallow  in  their  wealth,  and  not  contri- 
bute to  the  general  good ;  but  we  shall 
mend  all  this;  it  cries  loudly  out  against 
justice,  that  we  should  permit  those  who 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  have  been 
amassing  riches,  wrung  from  the  poor 
and  needy,  thus  to  continue  in  its  ill- 
gotten  possession.  No,  no,  this  must  be 
reformed." 

"  But  who  are  those  that  claim  our 
earliest  attention?" 

"Some  inconsiderate,  discontented 
beings,  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  and  who  not  having  patriotism 
sufficient  to  remain  in  the  country  that 
gave  them  birth,  would  forsooth  seek 
another,  and  carry  with  them  their  ill- 
gotten  gains." 

"  Allow  me  a  sight  of  your  list." 

"  At  your  service,  good  Citizen  Pierre, 
— by  the  bye,  you  are  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  know  you  any  of  their 
names?  Should  there  be  any  you 
would  wish  to  be  allowed  a  space  of 
time  to  reform  themselves,  and  become 
good  members  of  the  Republic,  why, 
amongst  ourselves,  we  can  leave  them 
out  awhile." 

"  There  are  none,"  said  Armand,  re- 
turning the  paper  to  his  colleague,  "but 
still  is  there  a  little  matter  in  which  you 
could  do  me  a  service  :  it  is  not  to  erase 
from,  but  to  insert  a  name  in  your  list." 

"  To  insert  one,  good  citizen  ?  see  thy 
zealous  service  towards  the  Republic, 
some  person,  perhaps,  having  the  rash- 
ness to  call  thee  friend,  and  whom  thy 
duty  will  not  permit  to  screen  from  jus- 
tice, and  yet  you  would  not  appear 
yourself  as  his  judge, — give  me  the  name, 
good  Pierre." 

"Jules  St.  Vallier." 

"  Jules  St.  Vallier — I  don't  remember 
the  name  in  any  of  the  lists;  art  sure 
he  is  a  disaffected  member  of  the  Repub- 
lic ?  we  must  be  careful  not  to  be  too 
harsh  towards  those  well  affected  towards 
the  state,  or  they  may  have  friends  in 
Paris,  and  we  shall  hear  more  of  it." 

"I  know  him  well  as  a  royalist,  and 
therefore  are  we  quite  safe,  but  it  is  a 
matter  which  interests  ine  nearly,  that 
he  should  be  within  our  power  ;  but  I 
cannot  appear  in  the  business,  tlicre  is 
something  of  past  times,  which  makes 
me  wish  not  to  do  so." 

"  I  see,  I  see,  he  stands  betwixt  you 
and  a  good  inheritance." 
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"  Not  so,  I  do  not  wish  him  out  of 
the  way  ;  all  I  want  is,  that  you  should 
arrest  him,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

"  Well,  what  shall  I  accuse  him  of?" 

"  Simply  as  being  disaffected  to  the 
Republic.  I  do  not  expect  there  will  be 
any  necessity  to  carry  matters  fartlier 
than  a  short  imprisonment,  but  let  him 
be  treated  as  leniently  as  possible." 

"  With  all  due  gentleness  be  assured; 
who  ever  yet  complained  that  Jean 
Ringot  was  wanting  in  those  kindnesses 
which  were  proper  to  be  bestowed  upon 
a  prisoner,  except  indeed  themselves, 
and  they  you  know  find  fault  at  every- 
thing." 

"  But  lie  must  be  treated  with  as  little 
harshness  as  possible :  mind  Ringot,  I 
make  it  a  matter  of  personal  favour  to 
myself " 

"Say  no  more,  it  shall  be  done;  and 
the  family,  are  they  to  join  him  ?" 

"There  is  none,  except  a  daughter, 
and  she  may  be  left  in  peace." 

"A  daughter,  —  is  she  young  and 
handsome?  would  it  not  be  a  cruel  thing 
to  separate  father  from  daughter.  They 
may  be  company  for  each  other." 

"  They  might  be  so,  but  it  would  not 
suit  my  purpose." 

"  Something  tender  I  see  ;  the  world 
has  been  good-natured  enough  to  accuse 
me  of  many  little  gallantries;  it  may  be  a 
weakness  I  am  prone  to.  I  say  nothing 
— but  you,  I  thought  you  had  been 
made  of  stone,  for  I  never  yet  saw  the 
woman  that  had  the  power  to  move  you 
from  your  purpose.  And  yet  I  have  seen 
some,  when  you  were  in  Paris,  not  to  be 
disdained,  who  have  sued  and  prayed  to 
you,  to  interfere  for  a  father  or  brother, 
but  in  vain  ;  for  myself,  I  know  not  how 
it  is,  I  hate  to  see  a  woman  young  and 
handsome  in  affliction.  I  always  strive 
to  comfort  them." 

"  I  may  expect,  Ringot,  you  will  treat 
tlie  lady  with  all  due  courtesy." 

"  With  courtesy  !  what  think  you — 
am  I  a  bear,  and  know  not  the  respect 
due  to  a  lady,  especially  if  she  be  young 
and  handsome,  which  she  must  be  in  no 
small  degree,  to  have  attracted  your 
attention  ?" 

"  When  I  said  courtesy,  Ringot,  I 
meant  that  you  should  not  be  over  zea- 
lous in  your  attentions  towards  the  lady." 

"  Polite  to  a  certain  degree  I  must  be  ; 
you  know  in  these  cases  there  is  always 
much  weeping  and  praying,  and  it  cer- 
tainly does  go  against  my  feelings,  to  see 
a  young  creature  almost  in  hysterics 
with  grief,  and  not  say  something  to 
console  her.     It  is  not  in  my  nature; 


but  as  to  paying  too  much  attention,  it 
is  really  so  hard  to  draw  the  line  of 
distinction." 

"  Then  let  it  be  such  as  you  would  pay 
her  were  she  mj'  wife." 

"  Oh,  that 's  impossible." 

"  Indeed  !  and  why  so?'' 

"  Simply  because  I  could  not  imagine 
her  to  be  such,  no  man  would  voluntarily 
place  his  wife  in  such  a  situation  as  that 
in  which  you  are  about  to  place  this 
mam'selle  what's  her  name  —  oh,  St. 
Vallier  ! — now  if  a  man  were  desirous 
of  ridding  himself  of  a  wife,  and  were  to 
say, '  Ringot,  my  friend,  lend  us  a  helping 
hand,*  that  would  I  with  all  my  heart ; 
but  this  same  courting  seems  so  different 
to  my  manner  of  acting  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, that  I  must  own  it  is  beyond  my 
comprehension." 

"  When  circumstances  happen  some- 
what out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
may  it  not  be  expedient  to  meet  them  by 
extraordinary  measures,  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  a  successful  termination?" 

"  Without  doubt." 

"  And  may  not  this  be  such  a  one?" 

"  By  the  measures  you  are  about  to 
adopt,  it  should  seem  so." 

"  My  good  friend  Ringot,  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  explain  to  you  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case ;  it  is  one  in 
which  I  am  deeply  interested  ;  and  the 
success  of  which,  will  principally  depend 
on  your  friendly  aid ;  and  you  know  I 
shall  be  at  all  times  most  happy  to  render 
you  similar  assistance. " 

"No,  not  similar  assistance,  good 
citizen  Pierre,  for  it  is  not  at  all  clear  to 
my  comprehension  that  it  would  be  any 
assistance  at  all." 

"  Well,  such  as  I  can  at  any  time 
render  you." 

"  That's  more  to  the  purpose." 

''  When  I  said  treat  the  lady  with 
proper  courtesy,  I  said  so  merely  because 
I  wished  to  express  that  the  case  was  one 
in  which  I  did  not  desire  that  matters 
should  be  at  first  carried  too  far  ;  such  a 
step  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  my 
scheme,  for  the  father  is  rather  obstinate, 
and  not  a  little  inclined  to  express  liis 
thoughts  more  freely  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  allow,  or  is  proper  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Republic,  but  that,  good 
Ringot,  you  will  not  heed ;  let  it  be  for- 
gotten ;  nor  need  you  instruct  your  clerk 
to  draw  up  a  '  proces'  of  the  circumstance. 
Should  we  consider  an  examination  ne- 
cessary, we  will  talk  the  matter  over 
further." 

"  Well,  well  !  citizen,  I  see  what  you 
req^uire  of  me,  and  it  shall  be  done  to  the 
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best  of  my  endeavours  ;  but  wlien  shall  I 
pay  the  worthy  gentleman  a  visit?" 

"  To-morrow,  if  it  suits  your  con- 
venience." 

"  Perfectly  so ;  then  to-morrow  let 
it  be." 

A  pause  of  some  duration  here  ensued, 
and  Armand  appeared  ill  at  ease  ;  he  had 
requested  the  assistance  of  Ringot,  but  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  sucii  assistance 
would  be  rendered,  he  was  by  no  means 
satisfied.  Ringot  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  aid  him,  he  was  well  assured ; 
but  his  character  for  gallantry  was  by  no 
means  the  least  failing  of  his  nature  : 
should  it  by  any  chance  happen  that  Cecile 
attracted  his  attention,  he  was  not  likely 
to  stand  upon  much  ceremony,  either  as 
to  obliging,  or  disobliging  any  one,  pro- 
vided his  own  ends  ware  impeded  ;  but 
what  could  he  do  withoutjiim  ?  nothing  ; 
he  must  at  all  hazards,  trust  him  ;  and 
even  were  it  to  happen  as  his  suspicions 
seemed  to  fancy,  he  should  be  on  his 
guard,  and  prevent  Master  Ringot  carry- 
ing matters  farther  than  he  intended. 
To  add  to  his  annoyance,  something  else 
seemed  to  occur  to  his  remembrance,  for 
seizing  a  bell,  which  lay  upon  the  table, 
he  rang  it  with  much  violence. 

"  Marcel,"  said  he  to  the  clerk  who 
entered,  "  have  you  made  the  inquiries  I 
directed?' 

"  I  have,  citizen." 

"  Well,  well  !  and  the  result,  man?" 

"  I  have  as  yet  only  discovered  that 
the  conjuror  slept  three  nights  at  the 
'  Golden  Lion,'  a  small  inn  adjoining  the 
market-place,  and  that  he  and  his  com- 
panion went  out  yesterday  afternoon, 
leaving  their  things  at  their  lodgings, 
and  have  not  yet  returned." 

"Well,  and  where  are  they  gone  to?" 

"  That  I  liave  been  unable  at  present 
to  discover,  as  they  are  without  a  pass.  ' 

"  And  is  this  all  your  information — 
this  your  boasted  police !  let  them  be 
followed,  and,  do  you  mind  me,  arrested  ; 
and  see  it  done  yourself." 

The  clerk  bowed  and  retired,  and  the 
angry  commissioner  tried  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  papers  before  liirn,  but 
not  with  much  success,  for  his  thoughts 
were  ever  wandering  elsewhere. 


It  was  about  noontide,  on  a  clear, 
bright  sunny  day,  that  Antoine,  tlie  old 
butler  and  valet  of  Mons.  St.  Vallier, 
perceived  to  his  no  small  surprise,  a  party 
of  horsemen,  apparently  about  a  dozen  in 
number,  riding  up  the  avenue,  and,  to 
his  still  greater  amazement,  saw,  on 
looking  a  little  more  intently,    that  the 


larger  part  of  them  consisted  of  gen- 
darmerie; their  object  in  thus  seeking 
the  chateau,  was  quite  beyond  his  com- 
prehension ;  and,  therefore,  as  in  duty 
bound,  he  hastened  to  apprise  his  master 
of  the  circumstance. 

St.  Vallier  was  no  less  surprised  than 
his  servant  as  to  the  meaning  of  so 
unusual  a  visit ;  though  from  what  his 
daughter  had  informed  him  on  the 
previous  evening,  he  vaguely  surmised 
that  Eugene  St.  Clair  might  be  the 
object  of  their  search  ;  but  conjecture 
was  speedily  put  a  stop  to,  by  the  arrival 
of  the  party  at  the  door,  and  some  one 
demanding  Monsieur  St.  Vallier. 

A  servant  shortly  after  entered  St. 
Vallier's  study,  preceding  Monsieur 
Jean  Ringot,  who  bowed  as  politely  as 
if  lie  had  called  merely  to  pay  a  morning 
visit. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  I  believe,  to  ad- 
dress Monsieur  St. Vallier?" 

"  The  same,  sir,  at  your  service." 

"  And  I,  sir,  have  the  honour  to  in- 
troduce myself  to  your  notice  as  citizen 
Jean  Ringot." 

"  The  name,  sir,  is  one  I  do  not  im- 
mediately call  to  mind." 

"  Probably  not !  it  is  not  an  illustrious 
one,  but  it  is  one  that,  at  a  future  time, 
you  may  possibly  not  forget." 

St.  Vallier  bowed. 

"  May  I  request  you  to  be  seated,  sir, 
and  favour  me  with  the  nature  of  your 
business  with  me?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,  with  all  the  pleasure 
in  the  world.  My  name,  sir,  as  I  said 
before,  is  Jean  Ringot,  a  citizen  of  the 
Republic  of  France  ;  my  situation,  that 
of  Commissioner  of  Limoges,  and  my 
present  business  with  yourself,  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  honour  me  with 
your  company  for  a  short  time  at  Li- 
moges." 

"  My  company,  sir  !  I  do  not  exactly 
comprehend  you." 

"  Possibly  not ; — allow  me  to  explain 
myself  in  a  few  words:  you  are  my  pri- 
soner, sir." 

"  Your  prisoner,  sir, — and  for  what, 
pray  1  " 

"  Simply  that  you  are  accused  of 
being  disatfecled  towards  the  Republic, 
and  as  hostile  to  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people." 

"  Really,  sir,  that  is  so  vague  a 
charge,  that  it  scarce  admits  of  an 
answer." 

"  It  will  serve  for  the  present." 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  that  upon  so  general 
a  charge,  it  cannot  be  your  intention 
that  I  should  be  forced  from  hence  as  a 
prisoner." 
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"  I  should  hope  force  will  not  be 
necessary." 

"  Certainly  not  from  me,  sir ;  but  I 
am  so  surprised  at  the  suddenness,  the 
vagueness  of  such  a  charge,  that  I  can 
hardly  compreliend  the  nature  of  the 
proceedings  against  me." 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 
do  so;  in  due  time  a  specific  charge  will 
be  made  against  you,  and  proper  space 
allowed  you  to  find  the  means  to  rebut 
the  accusation  ;  and  be  assured  that 
every  impartiality  will  be  then  shewn 
towards  you  both  by  my  colleague  and 
myself;  but  in  the  mean  time,  my  dear 
sir,  let  your  mind  be  quite  at  ease,  you 
will  not  be  alone  in  your  misfortune ; 
your  companions,  I  can  assure  you,  will 
be  men  of  most  excellent  birth  and  ac- 
complished manners — the  time  will  pass 
very  agreeably." 

"  As  to  the  impartiality  of  yourself, 
sir,  I  can  say  nothing,  but  from  your 
colleague  I  have  little  to  hope  :  tliat 
there  is  something  in  this  emanating 
from  him,  I  am  well  assured,  for  he  is 
villain  enough  to  violate  the  hearth  that 
sheltered  his  youth,  and  use  his  sudden 
power  to  oppress  one  to  whom  he  owes 
even  more  than  does  a  son  to  a  parent." 
"  That  is  a  business,  sir,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  argue." 

"  Am  I  alone,  sir,  the  only  object  of 
your  visit,  or  are  there  others  against 
wliom  this  injustice  is  to  be  exercised  ?" 
"  The  only  one  ;  and  when  your 
leisure  suits,  perhaps  I  may  be  favoured 
with  your  company  towards  Limoges." 

"  May  I  be  permitted  a  few  moments' 
conversation  with  my  daughter?" 

"  Doubtless,  but  it  must  be  in  my 
presence  ;  it  is  against  all  precedent  to 
allow  a  prisoner  speech  of  any  one,  save 
in  the  presence  of  the  proper  officer." 

"  It  seems  I  must  submit  myself 
entirely  to  your  will.  Antoine,"  said  he, 
turning  to  the  servant,  who  had  been 
standing  during  the  above  conversation 
in  mute  amazement,  "  infoim  your 
mistress  I  would  speak  a  moment  with 
her,  but  tell  her  nothing  of  what  has 
taken  place,  leave  that  to  me." 

During  the  absence  of  Antoine,  a 
perfect  silence  was  observed  towards 
each  other  by  St.  Vallier  and  Citizen 
Ringot ;  the  latter  amusing  himself  by 
humming  an  air,  and  sauntering  list- 
lessly up  to  some  pictures  hanging  from 
the  walls,  and  which  he  appeared  to 
examine  with  all  the  air  of  a  would-be 
connoisseur — first  turning  to  one  side 
then  another,  as  if  to  obtain  a  better 
light  ;  for  Ringot  well  knew  that  in  the 


country  mansions  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  many  valuable  paintings  were  to 
be  found,  the  appropriation  of  which  to 
himself  he  felt  nothing  disinclined  to, 
though  whether  those  he  was  then  re- 
garding were  of  the  desired  class  or  not, 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  determine. 
His  attention  was,  however,  soon  drawn 
away  by  the  entrance  of  Cecile. 

"  Antoine  informs  me,  my  dear  father, 
you  wish  to  see  me,"  but  seeing  Ringot, 
she  drew  back,  exclaiming,  "  pardon  me, 
but  I  thought  you  were  alone." 

"  Cecile,  my  child,  I  do  indeed  wish 
to  see  you,  and  I  could  have  wished  it  to 
have  been  alone." 

"  Surely,  my  dear  father,  your 
wishes  — ." 

''  Are  no  longer  of  any  effect ;  but  be 
not  alarmed  my  dear  child,  at  what  I 
am  about  to  tell  you:  this  gentleman  is 
Monsieur  Jean  Ringot,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Limoges." 

Cecile  bowed,  and  Monsieur  St.  Val- 
lier resumed. 

"  His  present  object  here,  is  with 
me." 

"  With  you,  my  dear  father?'' 

"  Even  with  me,  Cecile:  that  fiend  in 
human  shape,  Armand,  has  sought  to 
consummate  his  acts  of  iniquity,  by 
raising  his  hand  against  those,  whom 
every  tie  of  gratitude  should  teach  him 
to  uphold;  for  that  he  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  I  well  know.  At  his  instigation  I 
have  been  accused  of  meditating  acts 
against  the  Republic  and  the  people." 

"  No,  no,  it  is  impossible  ;  there  is, 
there  must  be  some  mistake,  it  cannot 
be." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  am  afraid  it  is  but 
too  true." 

"  It  cannot  be :  oh  sir ! "  she  exclaimed, 
turning  to  Ringot,  "surely  you  have 
made  some  error,  it  cannot  be  my  father 
you  are  seeking ;  oh,  for  mercy's  sake, 
say  it  is  not  so." 

Ringot,  from  the  time  of  Cecile's 
entrance  into  the  room  until  she  address- 
ed him,  had  busied  himself  witii  an 
acurate  survey  of  the  person  of  that 
being,  who  by  her  charms  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  stoical  fellow  Com- 
missioner, and  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  Armand  was  no  such  indifferent 
judge  in  tliese  matters  as  he  had  sup- 
posed ;  when,  therefore,  Cecile  addressed 
him,  his  manners  assumed  at  once  as 
polite  an  air  as  their  nature  was  capable 
of 

"  Indeed  mam'selle,"  said  he,  "I  wish 
I  could  say  it  wasj  but  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  i^  so  being;  but  you  need  not 
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distress  yourself,  for  I  am  well  assured 
that  the  charge  will  eventually  be  found 
groundless;  but  our  duty  to  the  state, 
requires  it  should  be  inquired  into  :  a  few 
days  at  Limoges  will,  I  think,  most 
probably  be  the  end  of  it." 

"  To  Limoges — oh  sir,  for  heaven's 
sake  do  not  take  him  there !" 

"  Mam'selle,  I  have  no  choice." 

"  Surely,  he  might  remain  in  his  own 
house,  surrounded  by  your  people," 
chimed  in  Antoine. 

"  It  cannot  be." 

"  You  will  allow  myself  and  ,one  of 
the  servants  to  accompany  my  father?" 
said  Cecile. 

"  One  of  the  servants  mam'selle,  may 
do  so ;  but  as  for  yourself,  it  cannot  be  : 
a  prison  would  be  but  an  indifferent 
residence  for  one  so  young  and  so  little 
used  to  the  world's  rougli  usage." 

"  To  whatever  place  my  father's  ill 
fortune  may  consign  him.  Monsieur 
Ringot,  his  daughter  surely  may  be 
allowed  to  accompany  him.  It  cannot  be 
in  your  nature,  sir,  to  refuse  me  such  a 
request." 

"  Mam'selle,  it  Is  not  in  my  nature  to 
refuse  you  any  thing,  however  unreason- 
able the  request  might  be,  could  I  of 
my  own  free  will  grant  it ;  but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  duty,  which  must  be 
strictly  performed  by  those  appointed, 
and  in  tliis  case  I  have  not  the  power, 
much  as  I  may  have  the  inclination  to 
serve  you." 

"  Cecile,  my  child,  do  not  persist  in 
urging  a  request  which  you  see  is  but 
in  vain  ;  nor  am  I  altogether  sorry  it  is 
so,  for  a  prison  in  these  sad  times,  would, 
as  Monsieur  Ringot  has  justly  observed, 
be  but  an  indifferent  place  for  you.  For 
myself,  my  dear  child,  I  am  imder  no 
alarm  ;  my  course  of  life  has  been  sucli, 
that  I  have  altogether  avoided  interfer- 
ing in  the  politics  of  the  times,  and  am 
therefore  under  no  apprehension  for  all 
the  malevolence  of  Armand  against  me." 

"  Monsieur  St*.  Vallier,"  said  Ringot, 
"I  hope  with  you  the  charge  will  be 
unfounded,  but  as  an  accusation  has 
been  made  against  you,  our  duty  will 
not  allow  it  to  be  passed  by  without 
inquiry,  but  any  unnecessary  harshness 
you  shall  not  have  to  complain  of;  you 
may  always  have  the  attendance  of  one 
of  your  servants  about  you,  and  I  will 
take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
allowing  your  daughter  once  during 
each  day  to  visit  you,  and  should  any 
impediment  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
her  so  doing,  I  will  accompany  her 
myself:    more  than  this  I  cannot  do." 


"  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  in- 
tentions towards  me,  for  it  vvill  be  some 
alleviation  of  my  misery  to  be  allowed, 
even  though  for  a  brief  space,  to  see  my 
child." 

"  And  now  Monsieur  St.  Vallier,  as 
the  day  wears  on,  and  we  have  some 
distance  to  Limoges,  you  will  excuse 
me  if  I  say  I  have  ordered  your  carriage 
to  the  door,  and  that  I  shall  feel  proud 
to  have  the  honour  of  accompanying 
you." 

"  Sir,  I  am  now  at  your  service,  for  it 
is  useless  to  delay  what  cannot  be  avoided. 
Cecile,  my  dearest,  my  only  child,  let 
me  press  thee  to  my  heart,  for  heaven 
only  knows  whether  under  this  roof  we 
shall  meet  again  :  it  is  a  parting  from 
the  home  of  your  childhood,  that  breaks 
perliaps  for  ever  the  links  of  fond  re- 
collection that  it  has  been  to  each,  and 
those  cherished  scenes  and  objects  we 
have  loved  to  dwell  upon  must  now  be 
forgotten — may  heaven  in  its  mercy  bless 
you  my  dearest  child,  may  it  shield  and 
protect  you  !  " 

Cecile  hung  upon  her  father's  neck, 
but  spoke  not ;  her  bosom  heaved  and 
throbbed,  as  her  feelings  sought  to  gain 
utterance  in  speech,  but  words  could  not 
express  them ;  they  were  too  deep  for 
speech  ;  and  even  when  her  father  hur- 
riedly forced  himself  from  her  arms,  a 
low  sigh  was  all  that  escaped  her,  as  the 
cavalcade  swept  down  the  avenue.  She 
strained  her  eyes  to  the  utmost,  to  watch 
them,  until  they  were  finally  closed  from 
her  view,  when  pressing  her  hands  upon 
her  burning  forehead,  she  remained  a 
few  moments  as  if  buried  in  deep  thought. 
At  length  she  exclaimed, 

"  Gone  !  oh,  merciful  powers ;  and  has 
it  at  length  come  to  this  ;  and  is  my  once 
happy  home  thus  rendered  desolate  by 
him,  who  should  have  supported  it 
long  as  life  endured!  Oh,  Armand! 
Armand  !  I  could  not  think  thee  what 
the  world  would  have  me ;  but  now, 
monster,  I  hate,  I  loathe  thee !  Oh, 
my  poor  brain,  how  it  racks  and  throbs  ! 
— my  poor  father  ! — Oh,  do  not  leave 
me ! — in  mercy,  in  pity's  sake,  spare 
him!  but  they  cannot  hear  me;  and 
even  could  they,  they  have  no  feelings  of 
compassion." 

She  still  continued  gazing  down  the 
avenue,  but  her  eyes  became  suffused 
witli  tears,  which  rolling  fast  down  her 
cheeks,  assuaged,  in  some  degree,  the 
violence  of  her  feelings. 

"  But  there  is  hope  ;   Heaven  will  not 
desert  him  even  in  the  hour  of  trial." 
She  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  raising 
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her  hands  to  lieaven,  poured  forth  a  fer- 
vent prayer  for  protection.  No  sooner 
had  she  finished  her  supplication,  than 
raising  herself  from  her  kneeling  position, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  heavy  load  had  been 
removed  ;  she  felt  there  was  hope  ;  the 
dark  feelings  of  desolation  had  for  the 
moment  passed  away.  She  perceived  a 
bright  opening  glimmering  amidst  the 
clouded  prospect  of  the  moment. 

"  Cecile !"  said  a  faint  voice  close 
beside  her. 

She  looked  up,  and  beheld  Eugene. 

"  Eugene,  you  have  sought  me  in  a 
sad  hour  ;  all  you  have  predicted,  has 
come  to  pass ;  my  poor  father  has  been 
forced  away." 

"  Cecile,  I  have  seen  it  all,  without 
the  power  to  aid  you." 

"  But  Eugene,  dearest  Eugene,  there 
is  hope! — Oh,  say  there  is  hope! — Oh, 
do  not  look  as  though  you  were  afraid  to 
speak  your  thoughts." 

"  There  is  ever  hope,  Cecile ;  and  I 
cannot  think  circumstances  are  as  much 
against  your  father  as  they  would  seem." 

"  Then,  there  is  hope." 

"  Yes,  dearest  Cecile,  I  think  there  is. 
Armand,  lost  as  he  may  be  to  all  sense  of 
shame,  cannot  carry  matters  to  extremity 
against  your  father  ;  even  his  feelings, 
black  as  they  may  be,  would  not  allow 
him." 

"  Oh  no,  Eugene  ;  it  is  not  from  Ar- 
mand we  must  look  for  forbearance ;  the 
blow  he  has  this  day  struck,  leaves  us  no 
hope ;  he  has  gone  too  far  to  recede." 

"  It  is  an  act  never  to  be  forgiven, 
Cecile,  I  grant ;  but  be  assured,  it  is 
only  the  better  to  carry  on  his  schemes  ; 
and  it  would  serve  no  purpose  he  can 
have  in  view,  to  carry  them  beyond  a 
certain  point." 

"  No,  no,  Eugene ;  from  him  I  say 
again,  we  have  nothing  to  hope." 

"  Then,  dearest  Cecile,  if  from  Armand 
we  have  nothing  to  expect,  upon  our- 
selves must  it  rest  to  extricate  your  father 
from  the  danger  which  menaces  him  ;  and 
though,  for  tlie  moment,  I  do  not  see  in 
what  way  we  can  render  him  assistance, 
yet  be  assured  that  some  opportunity  will 
always  present  itself  to  those  who  are  on 
the  watch,  and  which  may  happen  when 
we  least  of  all  expect  it." 

The  Commissioner  who  arrested  my 
father.  Monsieur  Ringot,  has  promised 
me  that  I  shall  have  daily  access  to  him, 
which  will  in  some  degree  prevent  his 
desponding;  but  oh,  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  my  poor  father,  at  a  time  vvhen 
he  begins  to  need  all  the  luxuries  of 
life — wanting  even  the  commonest  ne- 
cessaries.    Oh!  'tis  a  bitter  thought!  ' 


"  Cecile,  heaven  knows  how  deeply  I 
commiserate  your  father's  situation,  and 
now  do  I  poignantly  feel  my  own  un- 
happy position,  which  cripples  every 
energy,  and  seems  to  mar  every  scheme 
that  presents  itself  to  my  imagination  ; 
but  to-morrow,  when  you  visit  your 
father,  assure  him,  that  surrounded  as  I 
may  be  with  difficulties  and  dangers, 
they  shall  not  impede  my  straining  every 
nerve  to  assist  him  :  times  cannot  have 
so  changed  the  nature  of  men's  hearts, 
as  to  steel  them  against  ail  former 
friendships  ;  and  these  Commissioners, 
atrocious  as  their  acts  may  be,  dare  not 
proceed  in  defiance  of  every  shew  of 
justice." 

"  It  is  when  affliction  presses  its  heavy 
hand  upon  us,  Eugene,  that  we  begin  to 
find  the  value  of  friendship,  and  may 
our  case  not  be  that  we  so  often  hear  of, 
when  adversity  makes  those  with  whom 
they  were  allied  in  prosperity,  turn  an 
ear  of  chilling  apathy  to  our  prayers  for 
assistance." 

"  Forbid  it  heaven ;  but  such  1  do 
not  think  will  be  our  lot." 

Eugene  strove  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  assuage  the  grief  that  weighed 
down  the  spirits  of  Cecile ;  and  thougli 
he  tried  to  place  her  father's  situation  in 
the  most  favourable  position,  yet  could 
he  not  but  feel,  in  his  own  mind,  that 
St.  Vallier  was  in  some  peril  :  the 
bloody  and  atrocious  acts  performed  by 
the  Commissioners  in  other  parts  of 
France  had  travelled  swiftly  on,  and 
struck  a  terror  even  into  the  stoutest 
hearts.  Wholesale  massacres  of  unof- 
fending women  and  children,  had  shewn 
the  spirit  with  which  they  were  actuated; 
and  though  Limoges  had  not  as  yet 
shared  in  the  atrocities  of  the  times,  yet 
the  arrival  of  Commissioners,  and  the 
various  arrests  of  persons  of  distinction, 
seemed  to  shew  the  times  were  darkening 
around  them  ;  and  when  Eugene 
thought  of  the  feelings  that  actuated 
Armand  in  his  proceedings  against 
St.  Vallier,  and  that  having  once  over- 
stepped the  barriers  of  shame  in  thus 
causing  his  arrest,  and  that  his  hate 
and  malevolence  would  grow  with 
every  impediment,  his  heart,  for  the 
moment,  sank  within  him;  but  still  did 
he  not  despair ;  he  felt  no  common 
exertions  were  required :  to  such  he  felt 
himself  equal,  and  he  caught  himself 
echoing  the  expression  he  had  used  a 
day  or  two  before  in  the  market  place  : 
"  We  shall  baffle  you  yet.  Sir  Commis- 
sioner I " 

(Concluded  at  page  311.^ 
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RECIPROCITIES 
OF      THE      DESERT. 

FttOM  THE  FRENCH  OF  MICHEL   RAYMOND. 

(For  the  Parterre.  J 

CONCLUSION. 

IsMAEL  raised  up  the  daugliler  of  Ma- 
lek-Zibarra;  he  conducted  her  respect- 
fully towards  a  young  camel,  kneeling 
in  the  sand,  caparisoned  with  elegance, 
furnished  with  leather  bottles  inflated, 
and  cushions  of  different  colours,  to 
obviate  the  inequalities  of  the  animal's 
back,  and  to  moderate  its  plunges  on  the 
road.  Near  the  neck  of  the  camel 
stood,  like  a  statue  of  bronze,  a  young 
Ethiopian,  holding  a  fan  of  ostrich 
feathers.  The  chief  of  the  negroes, 
kneeling,  received  the  foot  of  the  young 
girl  in  iiis  mis-shapen  hand,  and,  by  a 
mark  of  deference  common  in  Egypt, 
preserved  the  sand  raised  l)y  the  sole  of 
her  buskins.  The  camel  was  led  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  caravan.  At  a 
whistle  from  the  chief,  all  was  in  motion, 
and  nothing  else  might  be  discerned, 
under  the  sombre  arch  of  night,  but  a 
VOL.  in. 


long  procession  of  horses,  lances,  sol- 
diers, and  camels,  advancing  amidst  the 
clash  of  cymbals,  the  loud  tinklings  of 
the  little  bells  on  the  trappings,  and  the 
blaze  of  resinous  torches,  which  shook 
showers  of  sparks  and  flame  on  all  sides. 

Ismael  and  myself,  mounted  upon  two 
Arab  horses,  galloped  outside  the  flanks 
of  tlie  cortege.  He  eagerly  accepted 
my  proposition  of  joining  the  caravan  ; 
he  attached  to  me  several  Mamlukes  of 
his  guard,  and  recommended  me  lo 
second  pacific  negotiations,  if  Malek- 
Zibarra  should  suflSciently  master  the 
other  chiefs  of  tribes,  so  far  as  to  induce 
them  to  enter  upon  a  treaty. 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  exterior  boun- 
dary of  the  camp.  Ismael  raised  himself 
upon  his  saddle-bow,  saluted  Zakiah 
with  his  hand,  turned  his  horse's  head, 
and  the  hunderd  torches  of  the  soldiers 
were  extinguished  at  the  same  instant  in 
the  sand  ;  the  doubtful  obscurity  of  twi- 
light surrounded  us  on  all  sides. 

Soon  behind  us,  before  us  spread  the 
deserts  alone.  Solitude  awakened,  en- 
larged itself,  appeared  in  all  its  gran- 
deur ;  a  pale  line  traced  the  horizon  and 
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gave  relief  to  its  limits.  The  flat  shore 
of  this  sea  of  sand  was  ploughed  up  be- 
neath our  tread ;  the  feet  of  our  beasts 
plunged  into  the  moving  heaps  concealed 
from  our  view;  every  where  around  a 
soft  and  shaking  arena.  The  grey-blue 
of  the  heavens  mingled  gradually  with 
more  decisive  tints,  streaks  of  the  dawn 
and  jets  of  the  light ;  the  stars  faded, 
the  curtain  of  shadows  rolled  away  as  if 
torn  aside  by  an  all-powerful  liand. 
Wide  reflections  of  the  most  vivid  colours 
inundated  the  expanse  ;  the  mists  were 
tinged  with  gold,  and  along  the  line  upon 
which  our  gaze  was  fixed,  a  burst  of 
flame  spouted  as  it  were  above  the  va- 
pours of  a  furnace.  Then  glancing 
like  the  flash  from  a  carbine  muzzle,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  were  darted  over  the  un- 
dulations of  the  solitude,  causing  to 
diverge  in  arcades  across  the  white  shoals 
of  that  dazzling  sea,  the  expanding  sha- 
dows of  a  few  straggling  palm-trees. 

Twice,  in  as  many  minutes,  the  sun 
appeared  to  rebound  along  the  earth,  for 
the  air  being  calm,  and  the  moment  fa- 
vourable, the  caravan  plunged  with  re- 
newed ardour  down  the  sandy  sinuosities, 
and  mounted  again  their  western  aclivi- 
ties  at  full  gallop.  It  was  at  last  whilst 
traversing  a  ruined  colonnade,  which 
threw  up  a  cloud  of  black  dust,  and 
centred  in  an  horizon  of  fire,  that  tlie 
blazing  orb  decidedly  took  his  flight 
through  space,  appearing  like  the  holy 
sacrament  upon  a  tabernacle.  At  the 
whistle  of  the  Nubian  chief  we  halted, 
and  whilst  the  idolatrous  soldiers,  and  the 
devout  mamlukes  bowed  themselves  to- 
wards the  east,  moving  their  lips  in 
prayer,  with  that  silence  which  is  ever 
imposing,  I  was  able  to  cast  a  glance 
around  upon  the  immense  uniformity  of 
the  environs.  Space  and  sun  were  rivals 
in  brilliancy  ;  here  and  there  a  terrified 
gazelle  fled  with  a  series  of  prodigious 
leaps,  or  upon  the  summit  of  the  nearest 
eminence,  a  massive  buffalo  stupidly  ex- 
amined us.  The  ruins  interested  me ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  proceed.  We 
left  the  colonnade  which  preoccupied  my 
attention  on  our  right,  and  all  I  could 
do  towards  the  satisfaction  of  my  vivid 
curiosity,  was  to  raise  myself  for  ten 
minutes  in  the  stirrups.  I  saw  amid 
the  windings  of  the  rocks  and  confused 
heaps  of  stones,  furrowed  with  luminous 
exhalations,  colossal  statues  seated  with 
hands  upon  their  knees,  caryatides  bent 
under  enormous  slabs  of  stone  and  ready 
to  break  under  the  weight,  and  shooting 
aloft  into  the  sky,  those  melancholy 
obelisks  of  granite  towering  over  a  name- 


less city,  wherein  no  longer  dwelt  the 
living.  How  many  great  things  thence 
departed  !  but  also  how  many  insignifi- 
cant ! — and  over  all,  doubtless,  the 
mocking  hieroglyphic  of  which  every 
succeeding  year  the  key  is  thought  to 
have  been  discovered  ; — style  of  the  lapi- 
dary, whose  alphabet  is  lost  for  ever ! 

We  travelled  nearly  the  whole  day 
under  the  perpendicular  disk  of  the  snn 
which  nailed  our  shadows  to  our  feet. 
The  pale  and  chalky  flint  stones  of  these 
interminable  sands  reflected  a  suffocating 
heat.  We  were  literally  upon  the  focus 
of  a  burning-glass.  The  atmosphere 
seemed  of  gas.  Tlie  discouragement 
which  is  born  of  fatigue  might  be  easily 
guessed  by  our  silence.  The  mournful 
mamlukes  languidly  interrogated  these 
blazing  strands.  More  than  one  hesi- 
tated. The  dromedaries  themselves  ap- 
peared to  advance,  but  with  regret.  In 
vain  we  hastened  our  march  :  it  appeared 
as  if  we  were  ever  within  thecentreof  this 
hopeless  disk.  Not  a  breeze,  not  a  cis- 
tern, not  a  tree  :  nothing  but  a  mono- 
tonous expanse,  and  that  overwhelming 
sensation  which  makes  the  eyelids  droop. 
I  felt  all  moral  energy  forsaking  me  by 
degrees  ;  life  itself  escaping  me.  The 
monotonous  noise,  the  wearying  tinkle 
of  the  bells  adorning  our  beasts,  lulled 
me  to  a  perfidious  sleep ;  more  than 
once  my  eyelids  fell.  One  would  infal- 
libly  allow  oneself  to  sink  into  this 
murderous  lethargy,  were  it  not  that  the 
ferocity  of  the  natives,  who  are  ever  on 
the  alert  to  intercept  the  traveller,  mas- 
ters the  imagination  by  stimulating  one's 
fears.  I  no  more  than  mechanically  re- 
sisted that  intoxication  of  sleep  and  fire  ; 
feverish  fascinations  prefigured  in  my 
brain  the  most  fantastic  phantasmogoria, 
when  suddenly  tlie  joyful  songs  of  our 
soldiers,  resounding  in  concert  like  a 
thunder-storm  amid  the  responsive  clash 
of  cymbals  and  the  accelerated  gallop  of 
the  dromedaries,  happily  triumphed 
over  this  vertigo,  and  informed  me  that 
the  camels  at  last  perceived  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  spring.  Fatigues  were 
forgotten,  and  satisfaction  shone  on  the 
countenances  of  all.  The  caravan  re- 
sumed its  triumphal  march,  its  military 
regularity  ;  and  after  having  clambered 
up  eminences,  laboured  along  flats, 
descended  into  ravines,  we  perceived  the 
welcome  spring  bubbling  amid  a  wood 
of  tamarind,  banana,  and  palm  trees, 
from  under  confused  masses  of  rock, 
whence,  from  base  to  summit,  sprung 
blue  lotus  flowers,  mingled  with  tufts  of 
reeds  and  the  white  stalks  of  coloquin- 
tida. 
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By  an  unhoped-for  meeting,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  might  have 
proved  perilous  to  us,  our  cortege  was 
strengthened  at  this  spot,  by  a  small  band 
of  Caghaians.  They  had  placed  them- 
selves in  ambush  to  fall  upon  the  caravan ; 
having  perceived  at  a  distance,  that  for  the 
most  part  it  was  composed  of  the  mam- 
lukes  of  Ismael's  guard.  The  chief  of 
the  Nubians  was  the  first  who  signalized 
these.  There  was  but  little  more  than  a 
moment's  hesitation.  The  daughter  of 
Malek-Zibarra  rode  up  to  the  foremost, 
and  caused  herself  to  be  recognized.  The 
carbines  were  consequently  thrown  back 
into  the  shoulder-belts,  the  lances  again 
raised  ;  and  courtesies  exchanged.  The 
slaves  hastened  to  lighten  the  camels, 
construct  tents  under  the  shade  of  the 
palm-trees,  in  the  order  indicated  by 
custom  ;  and,  in  quality  of  military  com- 
mandant, I  scattered  sentinels  upon 
several  points,  who  were  relieved  every 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Whilst  taking  our  repast  beneath  the 
shade,  we  learned  from  these  new  com- 
panions, that  we  should  arrive  at  our 
journey's  end  in  a  few  hours  afterwards. 
Malek-Zibarra  had  caused  his  armed 
tribes  to  follow  him,  and  at  that  moment 
he  was  mustering  around  Iiim  the  maleks 
of  the  surrounding  tribes,  who  had 
coalesced  for  mutual  protection.  The 
consummate  strategy  of  the  mamlukes, 
demanded  such  a  concentration.  They 
were  encamped  at  a  village  but  a  short 
distance  off.  A  congress  was  about  to  be 
held,  at  which,  extreme  measures  were 
expected  to  be  decided  upon.  Such  an 
accumulation  of  resentment  might  retard 
tlie  lofty  desires  of  the  pacha.  Procras- 
tination would  be  utter  destruction. 
Zakiah,  already  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  son  of  Mahommed-Ali,  would  not 
allow  herself  a  protracted  delay.  When 
at  day's  decline,  therefore,  the  sun  was 
shooting  only  oblique  rays  through  the 
atmosphere  ;  when  the  dewy  exhalations, 
concentrated  upon  the  sandy  bed  of 
these  strands,  widely  interposed  them- 
selves like  a  wall  of  amber  between  us 
and  the  sun,  she  pressed  me  to  order  the 
song  of  departure  to  be  struck  up  through- 
out the  caravan.  This  signal,  conjoined 
to  the  hope  of  soon  bidding  adieu  to  the 
desert,  were  welcomed  with  resounding 
acclamations.  The  whole  long  night  we 
wearied  the  solitude,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  the  first  glimpse  of  twilight,  spread 
verdantly  before  us  the  wall  which  formed 
the  outermost  rampart  of  Malek-Zi- 
barra's  camp. 

A    Caghaian    was    despatched    as   an 


interlocutor,  and  we  halted.  He  returned, 
after  having  stipulated  for  the  hospitable 
arrangements  to  ensure  our  welcome. 
Zakiah  would  not  quit  the  caravan,  con- 
sidering herself  in  the  light  of  a  hostage; 
for  her  presence  was  effectually  our  only 
guarantee.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to 
add,  that  to  the  most  implacable  ferocity 
towards  their  enemies,  these  hordes  of 
Abyssinia  often  unite  a  chivalrous  respect 
for  acts  of  confidence,  which  flatter  the 
African  pride ;  yet  it  was  safer  not  to 
trust  to  it. 

We  loaded  our  pistols  and  carbines  :  I 
traversed  the  ranks,  ordering  attention 
and  silence  to  be  preserved.  The  solem- 
nity of  these  preparations,  caused  the 
countenances  of  all  to  assume  an  ex- 
pression of  resolution  and  courage.  At 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  village,  we 
were  received  by  half-naked  foot  soldiers 
in  their  tunics,  which  did  not  reach  the 
knee,  proud  of  their  countless  numbers. 
There  some  slaves  of  the  tribes  unloaded 
the  camels,  bearing  presents  from  Ismael, 
and  by  iny  orders,  our  caravan  erected  its 
tents  outside  the  fortifications  ;  the  slaves 
remaining  to  guard  the  baggage.  A  de- 
tachment of  Kordufan  horsemen,  with 
naked  sabres,  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  our  body  of  mamlukes,  and  we 
penetrated,  four  abreast,  at  full  gallop, 
between  the  double  file  of  foot  soldiers 
which  lined  the  way.  Their  lances, 
couched  horizontally,  formed  right  and 
left  a  balustrade  which  essayed  to  fence 
off,  so  that  all  might  gaze  at  their  ease,  a 
turbulent  crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  We  descried,  in  the  middle 
of  a  circle  of  palm-trees,  the  immense 
rotunda  of  the  great  council. 

At  length,  six  negroes,  commanded 
by  a  robust  Caghaian,  came  to  seek  the 
daughter  of  Malek-Zibarra.  On  descend- 
ing from  her  camel,  she  leaned  upon  my 
arm,  and  after  placing  my  horse's  bridle 
in  the  hands  of  a  slave,  I  penetrated  into 
the  enclosure,  the  curtain  of  which  was 
raised  by  the  lance-head  of  a  foot  soldier 
for  our  entrance. 

The  coup-cToeil  presented  an  extraordi- 
nary mixture  of  savage  richness  and 
partriarchal  grandeur.  Malek-Zibarra, 
in  all  the  luxury  of  oriental  costume, 
with  legs  crossed  upon  crimson  cushions, 
occupied  the  place  of  honour  upon  a 
platform  in  the  centre  of  a  semi-circle  of 
Maleks,  his  equals,  not  less  magnificent, 
and  squatting  also  in  the  Egyptian  pos- 
ture. Behind  each  of  the  Maleks  stood 
a  group  of  negroes,  and  in  each  of  these 
groups,  the  principal  slave  bore  upon  his 
naked  shoulder  the  sabre  of  his  master 
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sheathed  in  a  scabbard  of  zebra-skin, 
shod  and  ornamented  with  silver,  symbol- 
ical of  the  laws  of  a  deliberative  council, 
where  reason,  not  force,  ought  to  preside. 
At  their  feet,  below  the  platform,  black 
slaves  knelt  between  trays  of  sandal-wood 
and  the  receptacle  for  pipes,  sculptured 
in  ivory,  cutting  tobacco  or  mixing  beve- 
rages. The  remainder  of  the  enclosure, 
from  the  division  of  the  central  pillar, 
was  separated  by  a  barrier  ;  and  two  sides 
of  the  avenue  which  I  traversed  on  en- 
tering with  the  daughter  of  Malek-Zi- 
barra,  in  advancing  towards  the  assembly, 
were  filled  by  numerous  spectators 
crowded  in  parallel  lines,  raised  upon 
their  toes,  keeping  a  respectful  silence. 

Each  of  the  Maleks  was  solicitous  to 
repress,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  the 
unavoidable  instinct  of  curiosity,  by  an 
attitude  full  of  indifference  and  hauteur. 
I  could  read  upon  those  tawny  foreheads 
tiie  impatience  which  disconcerts,  and 
the  anger  which  predominates  over,  equa- 
nimity. At  the  sight  of  his  daughter, 
Malek-Zibarra  was  observed  to  start.  I 
saw  a  tear  lose  itself  among  his  whitening 
beard.  Zakiah  made  a  movement  to  pre- 
cipitate herself  towards  him  ;  the  Cag- 
haian,  who  acted  as  our  guide,  kept  her 
at  a  distance :  she  extended  her  hands, 
and  knelt  down. 

"  Whence  come  you  in  such  a  guise, 
young  girl  ?  "'  cried  Malek-Zibarra, 
with  a  voice  of  thunder.  "Is  it  among 
the  enemies  of  your  nation,  that  you 
ought  to  throw  off  the  dress  of  your 
companions?  Who  has  permitted  you 
to  tarry  in  the  camp  of  Ismael  ?  Ought 
you  to  have  been  far  from  me,  when  the 
accursed  angel  dishonoured  the  forehead 
of  a  father,  by  wounding  with  the  spur 
of  terror  the  flanks  of  my  horse,  who 
kept  his  headlong  flight  ?  And  when  my 
honour  is  withered,  Zakiah,  liow  have 
you  preserved  your  own  ?'' 

Zakiah  raised  herself  proudly  ;  she 
drew  forth  the  ataghan  concealed  in  her 
bosom. 

"  How  have  I  preserved  it,  my 
father?  I  have  thrice  stained  this  wea- 
pon with  mamluke  blood.  Three  carcases 
of  soldiers  slain  by  a  girl  are  extended 
upon  the  strand  of  the  Nile.  The  steel 
has  not  belied  me  :   behold  its  rust !  " 

A  murmur  circulated  throughout  the 
assembly. 

"  And  how  happens  it  that  you 
return  hither  under  the  protection  of 
those  whose  brethren  you  have  slain  ? 
Lie  not,  young  girl  ;  there  are  eyes  here 
which  fathom  the  soul, — ^judges  to  strike 
the  child  who  deceives." 


"  My  soul  wears  no  veil,  I  neither 
fear  nor  deceive.  If  the  son  of  the 
Egyptian,  to  whose  feet  force  dragged 
me,  had  placed  a  sacrilegious  hand  upon 
me,  I  should  not  have  come  hither  to 
have  sought  for  judges,  I  should  have 
judged  myself." 

"  Zakiah,  the  crime  is  in  the  vio- 
lence— where  there  has  been  no  com- 
pliance, honour  takes  refuge  in  indigna- 
tion. It  is  something  to  be  pure  in  the 
sight  of  heaven,  and  a  virgin  before  your 
Maker." 

"  I  am  a  virgin,  both  before  God 
and  man." 

"  Then  is  it  a  miracle,  my  daughter, 
for  which  we  must  render  praise 
to  heaven,  since  it  has  caused  respect 
for  a  feeble  child  to  descend  from  it 
into  the  soul  of  our  most  cruel  enemy." 

"  He  is  not  our  enemy,  "  replied 
the  young  girl,  with  ardour;  "for  if  he 
wields  the  sword  with  might,  he  raises  it 
with  regret  against  his  brethren  ;  and  to 
his  spirit,  jealous  of  a  glory  a  thousand 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  battle-field, 
victory  is  but  a  means  of  generousl'-  fer- 
tilizing in  these  deserts,  the  germs  of 
peace  and  arts  so  cherished  by  the  rest  of 
the  world." 

"  Why  speakest  thou  of  arts,  and 
of  peace,  young  girl?"  impetuously  re- 
torted a  Malek,  almost  a  sexagenarian. 
"  What  hast  thou  ever  seen  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  since  quitting  the  cradle,  save 
traffickers  or  soldiers  ?  The  first  are  vile 
Jews  from  Europe,  running  hither  to 
conduct  themselves  like  miserable  pilfer- 
ers devoid  of  courage,  in  bartering  the 
benefits  of  usury,  so  familiar  to  their 
race,  against  our  treasures  acquired  by 
bravery  ;  the  others  are  villains  gorged 
with  gold  at  home,  and  who,  when  we 
are  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  slaves 
among  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  come 
in  numbers,  and  with  furtive  step,  to 
insolently  steal  our  children,  and  devote 
them  to  slavery.  They  call  themselves 
merchants,  and  they  cheat ;  they  speak  of 
bravery,  and  they  make  use  of  a  weapon 
of  fire — weapon  of  the  coward,  which 
protects  fear,  and  kills  with  an  invisible 
blow  the  enemy  who  defies  them  !  They 
are  thieves  and  assassins,  and  we  must 
exterminate  them.  Heaven  is  with  us. 
The  peace  tliat  they  proffer  is  a  snare, 
the  arts  which  they  boast  are  a  fraud. 
They  may  seduce  women  —  but  men 
despise  them." 

A  general  cry  of  approbation  saluted 
this  speech  of  the  old  man. 

"  There  is  neither  seduction  nor  fraud 
here,"    replied  Zakiah.       ''  Who    dares 
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doubt  when  I  speak,  and  Malek-Zibarra 
believes  me  ?     Wlicn  white  hairs  cover  a 
foolish  head,  reason  flows  from  the  voices 
of  the    young.       I    am   here    upon    my 
knees  only  before  my  father.      If  Jews 
have  robbed   you  by  trickery,    you  have 
robbed   by  violence  ;    if  they  carry  away 
your  children  into  slavery,  you  also  hunt 
down  mankind.      As  you  do,  so  it  shall 
be  done  unto  you  :   Ismael  has  told  me 
so.      My  mother  was   from    a    clime  of 
which  you  know  nothing,  although  you 
have  lived  long.      Often  during  the  cool 
nights  in    the  desert,    when   1   grew  up 
aifectionate  and  curious,  she  discoursed 
to  me,  whilst  bewailing  her  captivity,  of 
magic  songs,  of  things  of  another  world, 
the  liberty  of  peaceful  habits,  the  labour 
which  effects  miracles,  the  seas  subject  to 
man,  and  drawing  tighter  the  fraternal 
bonds   between  countries  separated    the 
entire  distance  of  the  setting  sun.     You 
are  not  what    you  believe  yourselves  to 
be.      The  angel  wlio  enlightens  the  soul, 
has  not  had  leisure  to  detach  for  you  one 
of  the   rays    from    his  diadem  of  light. 
Your  industry  is  barbarous,  competency 
is    even    wanting   to  it  ;    and  the    proof 
offers  itself  to  me  at  this  very  instant ; 
for  your  arms  are  less  powerful  than  those 
of  a  neighbouring  people.      This  Malek 
was  on  the  point  of  assuring  me,  that  we 
oughtto  choose  among  ourselves,  in  order 
to  enter  into  competition  with  ourselves  ! 
This  is   also  doubtless  what  the  gazelle 
would    say    to    his     neighbours,    when 
hunted  with  the  lance.     Yet  is  it  not,    I 
think,  the  privileged  creature  of  heaven  : 
intelligence  is  refused  it  ;  and  to  behold 
your  faces,  one  would  take  you  for  men." 
One  of  the  chiefs  extended  his  hand. 
"  Is  it  complaisantly  to  hear  a  woman 
insult  our  sacred  customs,  that  Malek- 
Zibarra  has  convoked  us  hither  ?     Is  it 
not  time  to  avenge  the  blood  which  still 
smokes,  and  to  put  an  end  to  this  insen- 
sate struggle  of  inexperience  against  wis- 
dom, of  the  child  who  knows   nothing, 
with  the  old  man  who  knows  all?" 

Malek-Zibarra  turned  upon  him 
who  had  just  spoken  a  savage  look. 
"  I  as  little  expected  your  aid  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  as  your  coun- 
cils towards  my  extrication  from  the 
crisis  in  whicii  your  desertion  has  left 
me.  This  check  is  not  my  disgrace,  but 
yours.  Alone  I  have  stayed  for  ten  en- 
tire days,  the  army  of  Ismael  ;  and, 
when  at  the  last  I  had  reason  to  expect, 
as  the  reward  of  efforts  in  this  unequal 
struggle,  that  you  would  arrive  from  all 
parts,  at  the  head  of  your  troops,  to  suc- 
cour me,  you  appear  to  have  come  only 


to  deliberate,  and  dispute  for  tlie  com- 
mand. At  this  moment,  my  army  re- 
quires myself  alone  for  its  general.  It 
will  make  choice  of  the  most  skilful, 
when  you  shall  present  as  a  title  for  the 
preference  an  equal  number  of  brave  men 
as  those  who  came  to  join  my  ranks  when 
I  required  them.  All  mine  are  here. 
But  thanks  to  your  want  of  energy,  I 
perceive  only  a  single  topic  to  discuss  in 
which  you  are  interested — the  truth  of 
my  daughter's  words,  and  the  conditions 
that  you  would  offer  to  Ismael." 

"  Zibarra,"  fiercely  retorted  he  whom 
this  bitter  reply  seemed  most  directly  to 
concern,  "  you  defend  your  conduct, 
which  no  one  blames,  merely  to  find  a 
pretext  for  separating  your  interests  from 
ours;  and  your  first  step  towards  the 
Egyptian  is  that  taken  against  us  :  the 
trick  is  clear  as  the  day.  Your  daughter 
doubtless  follows  secret  directions  :  and 
hence  it  will  be  more  candid  to  avow  to 
us  openly,  that  she  arrives  this  very  mo- 
ment with  a  mission  from  the  pacha." 

"  I  fear  no  one,"  cried  Malek-Zibarra, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  poignard. 

"  We  are  under  the  tent  of  delibera- 
tion," cried  the  chief  of  the  old  men; 
"  hospitality  is  our  due.  Herein  he  who 
should  shed  a  drop  of  blood,  would  draw 
down  upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  every 
tribe,  and  the  proscription  of  heaven." 

Malek-Zibarra  lowered  his  flashing 
gaze,  but  a  sinister  smile  curled  his  lip 
for  an  instant. 

"  Well !  "  continued  the  menaced  Ma- 
lek, since  it  is  only  a  question  of  com- 
mand, and  not  to  learn  what  posts  ought 
to  be  assigned  to  our  brave  troops;  since, 
instead  of  the  great  plan  of  defence  which 
we  had  hoped  to  have  agreed  upon,  it  re- 
mains at  most  but  to  create  a  master 
among  this  assemblage  of  equals  ;  Zibarra 
periiaps  will  be  satisfied  :  our  tribes  await 
for  orders,  the  troops  are  ready.  Each 
of  us  can  summon  them  to  this  place, 
where  rights  will  be  weighed,  where  suf- 
frages will  be  reckoned.  It  requires  only 
a  few  hours  longer,  for  our  titles  to  be 
made  apparent.  Henceforward  we  will 
no  longer  contest  for  our  independence, 
the  privilege  of  electing  the  most  worthy 
from  among  us  all — that  is  to  say,  the 
least  suspected." 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  already 
divided  as  you  are,"  replied  the  daughter 
of  Malek-Zibarra,  "  against  the  artillery 
of  Europe,  which  Ismael  brings  in  his 
train  ?  Oh  !  how  noble  is  that  bravery 
which  obstinately  opposes  itself,  and 
stupidly  delivers  up  entire  countries  to 
extermination,    to   save   the  honour   of 
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brigandage  !  I  know  the  lialreds,  un- 
extinguished by  time,  which  are  rapidly 
awakened  among  the  tribes  at  the  voice 
of  their  maleks.  The  signal  for  them  is 
given.  Your  united  masses  may  still  re- 
sist; but  disunited,  as  they  are,  all  will 
fly  before  the  advancing  conqueror,  whe- 
ther from  the  edge  of  the  sword,  or  by 
the  spirit  of  vengeance  which  is  secretly 
preparing  for  its  desertions.  Crushed  in 
detail,  or  traitors  one  towards  another, 
behold  your  future  fate,   and  brave  it !  " 

The  wrath  of  the  assembly,  at  this  ad- 
dress, burst  forth  with  an  inconceivable 
violence.  All  shouted  at  once.  The 
sexagenarian  orator  stopped  this  explosion 
for  a  moment,  by  resuming,  with  great 
solemnity,  the  thread  of  his  harangue. 

"  Malek-Zibarra,  are  we  at  the  mercy 
of  a  child,  where  the  gravest  tremble  to 
urge  their  advice?  In  the  sanctity  of  his 
dwelling,  during  the  enjoyment  of  peace, 
let  the  chief  who  has  not  to  undertake 
the  resolutions  of  the  man,  amuse  him- 
self with  the  songs  of  the  young  girl,  and 
let  her  relate  to  him  the  traditions  of 
past  ages,  of  which  he  has  made  it  a  task 
to  embellish  an  excellent  memory — no- 
thing is  better.  Here  those  weak  voices 
are  banished,  such  timidity  is  unwelcome. 
It  is  only  in  the  hearing  of  cowards  that 
war  is  railed  against,  and  it  is  by  reason 
alone  bravery  ought  to  be  disarmed. 
Desire  this  beauteous  child  to  be  silent, 
for  thy  arguments  will  doubtless  find 
more  echoes  in  our  breasts  than  her  dis- 
courses. Time  is  a  precious  gift,  and 
those  who  waste  it  ought  to  make  repara- 
tion. 

"  It  is  you,"  replied  Malek-Zibarra, 
"  who  have  sought  what  has  come  to 
{jass,  and  I  am  not  deceived  at  it.  Your 
defiance  surrounds  me.  There  is,  I 
know,  at  the  bottom  of  certain  con- 
sciences, resentments  which  will  not  for- 
give me  their  hesitation  when  I  hesitate 
not.  I  have  fought  first ;  the  glory  of  a 
bold  resistance,  in  which  I  alone  have 
taken  part,  is  sought  to  be  tarnished. 
One  among  you  has  demanded  that  the 
populace  should  be  summoned,  that 
matters  should  be  explained  before  it : 
it  hears  us.  The  heads  of  families  are 
before  you.  It  was  to  invoke  intelli- 
gence, you  said,  that  they  were  sum- 
moned ;  that  the  purity  of  our  efforts 
should  shine  forth  equally  with  our 
rights.  Who  speaks  to  me  of  mystery 
now?  It  is  that  all  arms  are  wanted, 
that  an  eagerness  exists  to  address  a 
word  to  every  heart.  Well  !  my  daughter 
has  been  frank,  her  youth  is  her  excuse. 
Youth   is  a  crime  which  expiates  itself 


daily.  What  have  you  to  complain  of  ? — 
of  being  unable  to  make  her  a  reply  ! — 
Attempt  it.  It  ought  to  be  easy  for 
you; — you,  who  have  lived  so  long! 
Your  white  hairs  testify  your  wisdom. 
A  child  angers  you  !  Be  calm.  I  shall 
reserve  what  I  may  have  to  say  until  I 
shall  be  less  suspected  of  dictating  her 
words." 

"  A  defeat  has  left  you  scrupulous," 
coldly  replied  the  most  impetuous  of  the 
Maleks;  "your  resolution  is  troubled 
by  it.  During  disaster  one  is  super- 
stitious. Everything  which  recoils  at 
the  instant  of  returning  to  the  charge 
seems  an  inspiration  from  heaven.  On 
again  beholding  the  glittering  lances  of 
the  tribes,  and  the  warlike  splendour  of 
multitudes  eager  for  battle,  your  energy 
will  be  regenerated ;  we  must  plunge 
into  action.  To-morrow,  at  sun-rise, 
your  camp  will  prove  the  terror  of 
Ismael.  Adieu, — reckon  upon  us,  and 
you  will  rely  more  surely  on  yourself." 

During  this  disdainful  address,  on  an 
imperceptible  gesture  from  Malek-Zi- 
barra, a  negro  had  bent  near  his  master. 
After  having  gathered  a  few  words,  he 
went  out ;  all  the  Maleks  had  raised 
themselves,  and  the  conference  was 
about  to  be  broken  up. 

"Is  it  this  that  the  tribes  expect?" 
cried  the  chief  of  the  old  men,  with  bit- 
terness ;  "  when  you  placed  foot  in  this 
enclosure,  they  implored  heaven  whilst 
kneeling  in  the  dust,  and  their  prayers 
have  re-descended  in  blessing  upon  your 
heads,  like  the  dews  of  night  :  the 
wrinkles  of  wrath,  however,  have  traced 
in  the  folds  of  your  foreheads  the  vain 
debates  in  which  you  have  expended 
your  courage.  The  tribes  will  no 
longer  hold  faith  in  you.  That  Ismael, 
whom  you  deem  so  dangerous,  will 
conquer  more  easily  through  your  ani- 
mosities than  by  his  arms.  The  in- 
solent mamluke  will  keep  the  conquest 
from  our  hands.  That  is  not  all  :  the 
liberty  of  the  tribes  will  perish.  The 
bonds  of  confidence  once  broken  between 
the  Caghaians  and  the  Maleks,  they  will 
regret,  trust  me,  of  having  chosen  so 
many  chiefs  skilful  in  disputation,  in- 
stead of  one  alone  capable  to  conceive 
and  act.  Will  tbey  not  be  led  in  efTect, 
if  you  abdicate  your  duties,  to  follow  the 
baimers  of  some  more  resolute  adven- 
turer, or  basely  to  throw  down  their 
arms,  because  you  have  not  known  pro- 
perly how  to  stipulate  for  the  conditions 
of  peace  ?  " 

"  Thou    hast   spoken    truly,"    replied 
Malek-Zibarra,  whose   manner  had  be- 
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come  graver  :  "  there  would  be  an  excuse 
for  revolt  among  the  unworthy  tribes,   if 
the  power  which  is  delegated  to  us  by 
the  vows   of  their    families,    should    be 
turned  to  the  detriment  of  the  common- 
wealth.       I    foresaw     such      extremity 
would  be  born  of  our  dissensions.      We 
must    choose    without    delay    between 
peace   and  war:    it   is   the  law   of  the 
moment.       To    hesitate   is   to    betray. 
These  quarrels  weary  me.     The  interest 
of  the  tribes  is  at  stake.      The  warrior 
who  would  wreak  punishment  upon  our 
heads  for  the  abandonment  of  this  power- 
ful interest,   and  who  would  inspire  in 
the  breasts  of  all,  the  strength  of  una- 
nimity, would    then    be  great  in    their 
eyes.      He  would  be  so  by  a  just  title ; 
he  would  be  absolved  of  all  our  blood- 
shed, for  it  would  be  for  the  safety  of  the 
territory.     Our  grandsons   would   extol 
his  name.      His  all-powerful  mission  of 
avenger     doubtless    would     soon     turn 
against  the  liberties  of  Abyssinia,    and 
the   idolatry  of  gratitude  would  achieve 
the  work  of  his  boldness  :   but  elevated 
designs  justify  usurpation,  and  the  in- 
stinct  of  the   mass  lends    itself  to   the 
accomplishment.       The   saviour  of  the 
nations  is  at  once  its  pride  and  its  mas- 
ter; his  sway  depends  upon  his  energy. 
Is  it  not  true,   Maleks,  that  our  choice 
lies    henceforward    between     life     and 
liberty?     That   we    must   either    unite 
together,  or  expect  to  see  emerge  from 
our  ranks  some  iron  hearted  man  called 
forth    by    circumstance.      And,    on    the 
strength  of  having  trampled  under  his 
feet    your    authority,     which    enfeebles 
itself  and  expires   in   discord,    he    may 
then    either   treat   or  fight,    whilst  the 
anarchy  of  your  resolutions  paralyses  all 
rapidity  of    action.        Thy    words,    old 
man,  have  brought  light  upon  us :   thou 
hast  spoken  well  and    wisely.       It  re- 
mains,  then,  for  us  to  do  at  this  very 
moment  what,  perhaps,  at  the  peril  of 
our  heads  and  of  their  future  existence, 
the  tribes  would  do  when  justly  exas- 
perated." 

An  almost  universal  shout  of  applause 
saluted  the  conclusion  of  this  discourse. 
A  strange  conjecture  darted  through  my 
mind;  it  quickly  threw  a  dubious  light 
upon  the  equivocal  form  of  the  con- 
siderations which  Malek-Zibarra  had  just 
caused  to  be  appreciated.  It  was  like 
the  previous  justification  of  a  coup  d'etal. 
One  of  the  Maleks,  him  whose  irony 
had  more  than  once  flattered  the  pride 
of  Zakiah,  allowed  an  uncertain  look  to 
glance  at  the  intrepid  aspect  of  his 
adversary.     The  whole  assembly,   with 


the  most  profound  confidence,  reseated 
itself  upon  the  cushions,  and  the  tumult 
soon  gave  place  to  the  deepest  silence. 

The  negro  who  had  previously  left  the 
enclosure,  re-entered  it  and  touched  the 
shoulder  of  his  master. 

Malek-Zibarra  thereupon  loudly  clap- 
ped his  hands. 

Suddenly,      the     numerous     curtains 
between  the  pillars  of  that  vast  rotunda 
trembled  ;  the  wliite  and  blue  veils  were 
in   the  twinkling  of  an  eye   torn  aside. 
Malek-Zibarra,  with  radiant  countenance 
and  sparkling  eye,   seized  a  sabre  from 
the  hands  of  his  slave.      Through   the 
intervals  of  the  date  trees  which  disclosed 
to  the  sight  a  forest  of  iances,  negroes 
armed  with  large  cutlasses,  rushed  like 
one  huge  wave  upon  the  stupified  assem- 
bly ;  slaughtering  alike  without  pity  or 
distinction,  the  Maleks  at  first  without 
defence.     Then  cries  of  treason  resound- 
ed ;  the  Maleks  wheeled  about  face  in  a 
body — phrensy  lent  them  arms,  and  the 
love  of  life  performed  prodigies.   Zakiah, 
at  first  astonished,   threw  herself  before 
her  father,   against  whom  a  considerable 
number  of  enraged  chiefs   turned  with 
sanguinary    fury.       The    young   lioness 
had  scented  blood,   and  she  regained  her 
entire  strength  of  nerve.     The  African 
nature  developed   itself.      At  the  same 
time  a  deafening  clash  of  cymbals  min- 
gled with  confused  cries,    and  inordinate 
tumult,  which  rent  the  skies,  resounded 
simultaneously  from  without.   The  name 
of   Malek-Zibarra    was    proclaimed    by 
several    thousand    voices.        From    the 
exterior,    the    clamours   of    enthusiasm 
mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  massacre, 
which    raged   before   my    sight.       The 
army  interposed  a  curtain  of  iron  between 
crime   and  joy.      Soon    it  was  nothing 
more,  within  a  space  narrowed  more  and 
more     momentarily,     than     a    hideous 
melee  ;  than   a  braying  crash  of  sabres 
which  battered  against  one  another  with 
flashes   of  fire ;    ferocious   exclamations 
interrupted  by  blows  of  the   poignard ; 
carcases  rolling  beneath  one's  feet;  com- 
batants  locked    in    each   other's   grasp, 
staggering  and  tumbling  over  the  arena  ; 
blood   spouting   over   their    faces,    sobs 
stifled  by  the  steel,  and  cowards  shriek- 
ing for  mercy ;  cries,  insults,  and  shouts 
of  savage  laughter;    whilst  the   rays  of 
the   sun,    attracted,    as   it  were,   to  the 
scene,  diverged  widely  among  the  trees, 
streaming   with    ruddy    gold    over    the 
picturesque    and    warlike    magnificence 
without,  over  floating  draperies,  released 
all  around  to  the  wind  ;  over  those  groups 
which  surrounded  me— ghastly,  terrify. 
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ing,  convulsed;  pallid  with  terror,  drunk 
with  wrath,  inundated  with  blood  which 
ran  every  where;  struggling  with  feet, 
hands  and  teeth  ;  crawling  like  reptiles 
to  preserve  life,  thinking  only  of  defend- 
ing themselves  against  resistless  force,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  expire  without 
vengeance. 

I  had  been  from  the  first  burst  of  the 
affray,  protected  by  ten  powerful  Africans 
against  the  inconceivable  efforts  of  those 
who  were  doomed  infallibly  to  fall  in  .so 
monstrous  a  struggle.  I  cannot  render 
justice  to  their  bravery  :  they  made  me 
doubt  the  might  of  numbers  before  the 
energy  of  despair,  and  I  should  have 
regretted,  for  my  own  defence,  to  have 
made  common  cause  with  their  assassins. 
At  last,  Malek-Zibarra,  disfigured  by 
the  blood  with  which  he  was  soiled, 
smiling  with  a  tiger  like  expression, 
placed  his  triumphant  foot  upon  the 
shattered  head  of  the  Maiek  whose 
indiscreet  sarcasms  had  provoked  this 
butchery.  The  bodies  of  several  unhappy 
Caghaians  still  palpitated  —  unrecog- 
nizable in  feature,  and  hewn  all  over 
with  deep  wounds,  two  of  them  alone 
survived.  Kneeling,  trembling,  they 
had  not  strength  to  implore  mercy  froin 
their  executioners.  I  obtained  their 
life,  just  as  they  had  brought  cords 
wherewith  to  strangle  them.  By  the 
commands  of  (heir  master,  the  scimitars 
of  the  slaves  separated  the  heads  from 
the  trunks  of  the  dead  bodies,  which  they 
piled  one  above  another,  like  balls  in 
our  j)arks  of  artillery.  Without  ex- 
aggeration, we  waded  in  blood  to  the 
ancles. 

Although  satiated  with  murder, 
Malek-Zibarra  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
results  of  his  sudden  resolution.  His 
guard  alone  witnessed  the  crime,  and 
laughed  at  the  noisy  explosion  of  joy 
from  the  tribe,  whose  clamours  drowned 
the  shrieks  of  the  victims.  Several 
officers  sprang  upon  their  horses,  assured- 
ly to  propagate  false  narrations  among 
the  surrounding  tribes,  of  that  huge 
iniquity.  The  lies  cost  the  assassins 
nothing,  and  the  weak  party  is  doubly 
in  the  wrong  when  it  falls.  I  have  since 
learned  from  a  cordoufan  whom  I  met  at 
Cairo,  the  minute  details  of  a  pretended 
plot,  which  derived  its  existence  only 
from  the  political  necessity  of  consecrat- 
ing a  covp-cTetat  by  an  imposture;  a 
homage  that  violence  renders  to  justice, 
in  abasing  itself  under  a  disguise. 

Whatever  it  might  be,  after  some  mi- 
nutes  devoted    to    the    probable  conse- 


quences of  that  enterprise,  as  promptly 
executed  as  conceived,  Malek-Zibarra 
turned  towards  me,  after  having  smiled 
upon  his  daughter,  and  addressed  me 
with  the  dignity  of  a  king  speaking  to  a 
royal  envoy  : — 

"  Return  to  Ismael ;  my  people  and  I 
will  second  his  noble  designs.  Let  him 
command ;  I  would  be  his  friend,  his 
imitator,  his  arm  in  these  countries. 
Humanity  has  need  of  repose.  Relate 
to  him  what  you  have  seen  ;  my  wishes 
run  parallel  with  his  own.  Those  heads 
shall  traverse  the  deserts,  on  the  lances  of 
your  horsemen.  I  solicit  his  esteem. 
He  has  rendered  me  back  my  daughter  a 
virgin — I  return  him  his  enemies  slain  ; 
we  are  now  even  one  with  another." 

M. 


THE  COMMISSIONER  OF 
LIMOGES. 

A   STORY    OF    THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 

C  Concluded  from  page  302^. 

The  heavy  portals  of  the  prison  of  Li- 
moges closed  upon  St.  Vallier,  and  he 
found  himself  among  a  crowd  of  beings 
to  whom  sorrow  and  suffering  seemed 
long  familiar.  Their  care-worn,  hag- 
gard countenances  betokened  a  weight 
of  misery,  ahiiost  sufficient  to  have  saved 
the  Commissioners  any  further  trouble. 
Ringot,  on  taking  leave  at  the  gateway, 
had  assured  him  that  every  thing  should 
be  done  to  alleviate,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  unpleasantness  of  his  situation  ;  but 
this  was  little  comfort  to  one  torn  from 
his  home  and  family,  and  his  mind  re- 
verted with  horror  to  his  daughter,  who 
was  thus  left  exposed  to  the  villanous 
arts  of  Arrhand.  To  whom  could  she 
look,  in  these  sad  and  troubled  times,  for 
protection  in  her  defenceless  state? — 
where  could  she  seek  for  consolation  and 
assistance? — for  all  those  with  whom  they 
had  been  connected  in  ties  of  friendship 
had  quitted  the  country,  hoping  to  find 
elsewhere  that  peace  and  safety  now  a 
stranger  to  their  own  unhappy  land. 

He  looked  around  upon  the  melan- 
choly group  of  beings,  who  were  too 
much  busied  in  their  own  sad  thoughts 
to  heed  tlie  unfortunately  but  too  often 
repeated  circumstance  of  a  new  arrival ; 
and  he  thought,  changed  as  they  were  in 
appearance,  he  could  recognise  those  he 
had  known  in  better  times  and  circum- 
stances. 

Sealed  on  a  stone  bench  that  ran  be- 
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side  tlie  wall,  was  one  who  buried  his 
face  within  his  hands,  striving  to  hide  the 
world  and  its  evil  aspect  from  his  sight ; 
but  still  the  thoughts  would  flow  unhid- 
den in  their  wonted  channel,  and  vainly 
did  he  seek  to  shut  out  the  horrid  scene 
around  him.  He  drew  his  hand,  after  a 
few  moments,  heavily  across  his  brow, 
and  looking  up  saw  St.  Vallier  standing 
beside  him. 

"  God  of  heaven  !"  he  exclaimed,  "can 
it  be  they  would  destroy  all  that  is  good 
and  noble  in  this  unhappy  country  ! 
Would  they  strike  dow:i  all  that  is  wor- 
thy to  be  cherished  in  the  world's  es- 
teem, and  make  it  as  foul  and  hideous  as 
themselves?  Surely,  St.  Vallier,  of  all 
men,  you  should  have  escaped  bearing  a 
part  in  these  unhappy  scenes." 

St.  Vallier  could  not  fail  to  recognise 
one,  worn  as  he  was  by  suffering  and 
anguish,  who  had,  in  better  and  happier 
days,  been  amongst  those  most  honoured 
in  Limoges,  spending  his  time  and  sub- 
stance in  endeavouring  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  those  upon  whom  affliction 
and  want  had  cast  their  iron  hand.  Of 
the  politics  of  the  period  he  knew  or 
cared  to  know  but  little ;  those  who 
sought  his  assistance  found  it  at  once — 
it  was  sufficient  they  needed  it,  and  he 
never  thought  whether  or  not  they  were 
those  who  were  striving  to  spread  abroad 
tlie  wild  principles  of  the  times. 

"  My  good  and  honoured  friend,"  re- 
plied St.  Vallier,  "  borne  down  as  I  am  at 
this  moment  by  sorrow,  yet  am  I  still 
more  grieved  to  find  one  who  should 
liave  remained  unharmed  amidst  all  the 
troubles  of  these  unhappy  times,  a  pri- 
soner within  these  walls." 

"  Nay,  think  not  of  me,  St.  Vallier," 
replied  Monsieur  Germain,  "for  though 
1  may  suffer  much,  and  am  sore  in  spirit, 
it  is  not  for  myself,  but  the  recollection 
of  what  those  must  endure  who  look  up 
to  me  for  assistance  and  support ;  but 
you,  too,  are  a  father,  and  know,  unhap- 
pily, what  it  is  drives  me  almost  to  dis- 
traction." 

St.  Vallier  drew  his  breath  heavily,  for 
he  fell  but  too  severely  the  anguish  of 
his  friend,  and  knew  unfortunately,  from 
sad  experience,  how  he  suffered. 

What  are  the  feelings  of  bodily  suffer- 
ing compared  to  those  of  the  mind? 
'J'he  most  cruel  torture  that  man,  in  the 
darkest  ages,  gloried  to  invent,  never 
could  equal  those  the  dull  solitary  hours 
of  reflection  brings  to  a  prisoner's  mind. 
Alone  in  his  narrow  cell,  shut  out  from 
all  the  vKorld,  his  mind  busies  itself  in 
reflecting  on  tliose  it  most  loves  ;  it  looks 


back  on  the  many  many  happy  hours 
passed  with  those  dear  objects  wiiose 
welfare  was  its  most  anxious  care,  and 
every  circumstance  of  scene  and  time  is 
recalled  with  most  minute  fidelity ;  it 
traces  from  its  earliest  youth  each  action 
of  his  life — the  various  chequered  events 
that  have  happened  in  its  course — the 
proud  days  of  love  and  triumph,  when  its 
buoyant  spirits  scarce  looked  upon  im- 
pediment but  as  a  stimulus  to  fresh 
exertion — and  the  changing  tides  of  hope 
and  fear,  as  each  year  brought  its  anxious 
moments;  then  it  dwells  with  satisfaction 
on  the  time  when  this  was  past,  and  all 
again  was  bright  and  fair. 

But  when  the  mind  turns  from  this 
bright  picture,  and  looks  upon  the  pre- 
sent, thinking  of  the  state  of  those  with 
whom  its  happiest  hours  have  been  past, 
and  what  the  future  may  bring  forth,  the 
dark  evil  spirit  of  foreboding  strikes  it 
with  dismay,  and  all  is  horror  and  tor- 
ture, worse  than  man's  savage  nature 
can  inflict. 

It  was  some  alleviation  to  the  situation 
of  St.  Vallier  that  his  daughter  was 
allowed  to  see  him  daily  in  his  confine- 
ment; and  her  visits,  brief  even  as  they 
were,  afforded  every  consolation  save  one. 
The  anxious  father  could  not  but  see 
that  grief  had  laid  his  heavy  hand  strong 
upon  her,  and  her  delicate  frame  seemed 
to  sink  beneath  the  load  of  care  and  sor- 
row tlijit  preyed  upon  her  mind.  In 
vain  did  he  strive  to  assure  her  that 
tliere  was  and  could  be  nothing  to  cause 
alarm  ;  that  Armand,  even  with  the  worst 
intentions,  dared  not  proceed  to  any  ex- 
tremity. She  listened,  and  seemed  to 
agree  in  all  her  father  said,  and  even 
went  beyond,  in  expressing  what  she 
knew  to  be  at  variance  with  her  feelings; 
but  still,  midst  all,  she  gave  no  sign  she 
felt  the  consoling  spirit  of  hope,  but, 
like  a  sickly  fading  flower,  continued 
day  by  day  to  droop. 

Ringot  generally  contrived  to  throve 
himself  in  Cecile's  way,  as  she  was  leav- 
ing the  prison,  and  strove  to  make  him- 
self agreeable.  Any  request  she  would 
make  respecting  the  amelioration  of  her 
father's  situation,  not  inconsistent  with 
his  safe  keeping,  he  promised  should  be 
instantly  complied  with  ;  and  even  <at 
times  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  no  liarm 
should  eventually  happen  to  St.  Vallier, 
as  the  circumstances  which  had  rendered 
his  imprisonment  necessary  would  doubt- 
less soon  be  explained,  and  he  would  be 
again  at  liberty.  But  when  Cecile  looked 
in  doubt,  and  seemed  to  think  that  such 
a  happy  event  was  far  from  being  so  near 
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as  he  would  imply,  the  Commissioner 
almost  felt  it  in  his  heart  to  thwart  the 
plans  of  his  coadjutor,  and  strive  to  gain 
the  girl  himself;  and  if  he  hesitated  in 
so  doing,  it  was  not  that  he  cared  an  in- 
stant for  the  opinions  or  good-will  of 
Armand,  but  that  he  had  many  and  sun- 
dry doubts  in  his  own  mind  as  to  whe- 
ther he  had  created  a  sufficient  impres- 
sion in  his  favour  to  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  take  such  a  step. 

The  Commissioner  had  wooed  so  often 
in  his  wild  way,  that  he  began  to  consi- 
der himself  rather  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
conquest ;  and  yet  at  present  he  could 
not  but  remark  he  felt  somewhat  different 
to  what  he  had  ever  done  before.  There 
was  something  about  the  mild,  quiet, 
suffering  spirit  of  Cecile  which  inade 
him  respect  her  more  than  he  had  ever 
done  her  sex ;  and  he  forbore  to  press 
her  in  his  quick  impetuous  manner.  He 
felt  a  pleasure  to  which  he  was  unaccus- 
tomed, in  offering  consolation  to  her  in 
her  sadness,  and  wondered  that  it  should 
be  in  the  power  of  woman  so  to  subdue 
man's  savage  nature. 

Cecile  looked  upon  Ringot  with  some- 
thing like  feelings  of  gratitude  ;  for  she 
felt  that  much  had  been  done  to  render 
her  father's  situation  less  painful  than  it 
might  have  been,  and  this  she  attributed 
to  him ;  though,  had  she  known  the 
truth,  she  would  have  found  it  proceeded 
from  Armand,  who  wished  to  try  his 
plans,  at  first,  without  any  unnecessary 
degree  of  harshness.  When  she  ex- 
pressed, in  a  subdued  manner,  that  she 
felt  his  kindness,  the  Commissioner  be- 
came profuse  in  his  promises  of  assist- 
ance, and  again  and  again  did  he  revolve 
in  his  mind  schemes  that  might  advance 
himself  further  in  her  good  graces,  and 
cease  any  longer  to  be  the  scape-goat  of 
Armand. 

His  inquiries,  at  last,  became  very 
frequent  to  Armand,  to  know  how  he 
intended  to  proceed,  as  St.  Vallier  had 
been  some  days  in  confinement,  and  no 
steps  of  any  description  had  been  taken 
against  him — not  even  a  simple  "proces" 
prepared,  or  any  thing  tending  to  throw 
something  like  an  air  of  justice  upon 
their  proceedings. 

Armand,  in  his  turn,  expressed  his 
wonder  that  Citizen  Jean  Ringot  should 
so  suddenly  have  discovered  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  shew  of  justice  in  their 
proceedings,  and  bade  him  call  to  mind 
many  acts,  where  he  had  not  allowed 
such  to  weigh  with  him  for  a  single 
instant,  when  they  interfered  with  his 
own  plans ;  and  now,  forsooth,  he  had 


discovered  all  at  once  tlwt  it  was  neces- 
sary  

Ringot  wanted  not  much  to  excite  his 
anger,  for  he  was  more  than  half  prepared 
to  seek  a  quarrel  with  his  brother  Com- 
missioner, and  he  replied,  somewhat 
sharply, 

"  Why  look  you,  Armand,  I  care  as 
little  for  justice  as  any  man  living;  for  it 
is  a  bye-word  used  in  all  ages  to  cover 
acts  that  would  otherwise  want  a  name. 
But,  let  it  be  as  it  may,  I  never  heeded 
it.  In  the  present  case,  however,  there 
is  a  difference  with  much  that  I  have 
done ;  you  have  made  a  scape-goat  of 
me,  to  carry  on  your  plans.  This  same 
St.  Vallier,  whom  you  have  made  me 
arrest  and  throw  in  prison,  was  long  con- 
cerned in  the  mines  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  with  the  miners,  of  whom  he 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  ;  they  now,  with 
one  accord,  cry  out  against  his  detention, 
showering  down  any  tiling  but  blessings 
upon  me,  whom  they  consider  the  cause 
of  his  imprisonment,  and  clamour  loudly 
to  know  the  cause.  Now,  here  are  the 
very  persons  that  should  be  loudest  in 
our  favour,  crying  out  against  us — us, 
did  I  say? — no,  I  mean  myself;  for  I 
will  be  sworn  you  have  some  plausible 
scheme  or  other  to  court  popularity  at 
my  expense." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Armand,  "you  know 
I  told  you  ray  plans  were  only  against 
the  girl." 

"  Ay,  so  you  said." 

"  So  I  said !  Do  you  doubt  my 
word  ?" 

"Well,  then,  look  you,  Armand,  if  I 
do  doubt  your  word,  it  is  because  I  know 
you,  and  all  your  speciousness  is  thrown 
away  on  me.  I  say  again,  I  will  not  be 
your  dupe !" 

"  Nor  have  you  ever  been  so,  Ringot ; 
on  mine  honour,  I  never  meant  more 
than  I  have  stated  to  you." 

"  Well,  then,  I  say  again,  I  don't  like 
it.  I  will  be  answerable  for  no  man's 
acts  but  my  own.  What  is  it  to  me  that 
you  love  a  milk-faced  girl,  and  cannot 
woo  her  in  a  Christian  fashion  ?" 

"  And  can  you  not  do  some  little  vio- 
lence to  your  feelings,  to  serve  a  friend  ?" 
said  Armand,  soothingly. 

"  Ay  can  I,  indeed ;  but  not  when 
that  friend  would  serve  himself  at  my 
expense ;  use  me  so  long  as  it  suits  his 
purpose,  and  leave  me  afterwards  to  get 
out  of  the  mire  as  best  I  may." 

"  You  are  out  of  temper,  Ringot,  and 
cannot  see  things  in  their  proper  light." 

"  You  mean,  I  cannot  see  things  in 
the  light  you  wish  me." 
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"  I  wish  you  to  see  them  no  otherwise 
than  as  they  really  are.  I  asked  you  to 
oblige  and  serve  me  as  a  friend,  in  a 
matter  of  some  delicacy." 

"  I  told  you,  Armand,  at  the  time,  I 
could  not  see  how  that  could  serve  you ; 
but  you  overmatched  me  then,  and  I  did 
as  you  wished  ;  now  I  see  more  clearly, 
and  wish  to  wash  my  hands  of  it." 

"Well,  well,  and  so  you  can — but  let 
it  not  be  abruptly,  good  Ringot ;  two  or 
three  days  hence,  and  it  shall  be  so." 

"But  why  not  at  once?" 

"  Nay,  Ringot,  grant  me  but  a  day  or 
two  longer,  and  I  am  content  it  shall 
be  so." 

"  Well,  then,  if  I  must,"  half  growled 
Ringot,  "  I  must ;  but,  mark  me,  I  will 
be  quit  of  the  affair  then,  altogether,  and 
gladly,  too,  I  promise  you."  And  the 
Commissioner  turned  on  his  heel  in  a 
discontented  mood,  leaving  his  coadjutor 
to  think  over  the  affair  at  his  leisure. 

"  That  cursed  villain,"  said  Armand, 
when  he  found  himself  alone,  "  has  some 
deep-laid  plan  in  view,  though,  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  cannot  think  what  it  can  be. 
Curse  him  for  an  ill-conditioned  cur, 
that  will  not  serve  a  friend !  But  look 
to  it,  master  Ringot,  for  I'll  watch  you 
narrowly,  and  see  what  your  manoeuvres 
tend  to.  And  now  for  my  own  affairs, 
since  he  has  left  me  little  time  to  spare, 
a  cross-grained  beast !" 

Armand  was  much  annoyed  at  the 
intention  of  his  associate  to  assist  him  no 
further  in  his  plans,  as  he  had  relied 
considerably  on  his  co-operation,  in- 
lending,  as  Ringot  truly  said,  to  make  a 
scape-goat  of  him,  though  not  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  brother  Commis- 
sioner seemed  to  imagine.  He  was  not, 
however,  altogether  deceived  by  Ringot, 
and  plainly  perceived  that  the  alleged 
pretext,  thougii  it  might  have  some 
weight,  was  far  from  the  real  cause  of 
his  refusing  further  to  assist  him ;  he 
knew  well  the  tortuous  ways  by  which 
Citizen  Jean  endeavoured  to  ensure  the 
success  of  his  schemes,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  watch  him  narrowly,  and  see  if 
he  could  not  discover  the  real  object  he 
had  in  view. 

But  still  was  Armand  vexed  to  find 
that,  while  Ringot  was  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  his  own  schemes,  the  plans  he 
had  been  carrying  on  against  Cecile  St. 
Vallier  were  likely  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
unless  by  some  sudden  and  decisive  act 
he  could  bring  them  to  a  successful 
termination. 

His  original    intention    had    been,  to 


work  upon  the  fears  of  St.  Vallier  and 
his  daughter,  until  he  had  wrung  from 
them  both  the  consent  he  desired ;  and 
every  thing,  he  fancied,  went  according 
to  his  wishes,  until  Ringot  refused  fur- 
ther to  aid  him.  He  had  forgotten,  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  the 
tools  used  by  the  guilty  are  often  worked 
against  themselves,  and  that  the  aid  of  a 
companion  in  crime  cannot  be  relied  on, 
when  it  ceases  to  be  to  his  interest. 

He  felt  it  was  little  use  now  reflecting 
on  what  his  intentions  might  have  been  ; 
at  present  he  must  act  as  circumstances 
should  dictate ;  but  he  vowed,  despite  of 
Ringot  and  all  that  might  rise  in  oppo- 
sition, to  strike  boldly,  and  even,  should 
it  be  necessary,  to  try  his  power  against 
his  associate,  to  see  which  of  them  had 
most  weight ;  and,  following  up  this 
determination,  he  resolved  to  see  Cecile, 
and  come  at  once  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing. 

Cecile,  who  continued  to  reside  at 
Bois  la  Reine  since  St.  Vallier's  confine- 
ment, had  returned  from  one  of  her 
daily  visits  to  her  father,  with  more  than 
her  usual  spirits  of  despondence ;  for  she 
had  fancied,  by  the  care-worn  air  of  her 
parent,  that  the  horror  of  his  situation 
would  soon  be  more  than  he  could  con- 
tinue to  bear  up  against. 

She  was  seated  in  the  library,  where 
so  many  happy  hours  had  been  passed, 
seeming  as  if  she  were  reading  by  the 
uncertain  light  of  a  lamp  which  scarce 
sufficed  to  remove  the  dreary  look  from 
the  apartment,  for  the  evening  was  some- 
what advanced.  It  was  in  vain  she 
strove  to  seek  consolation  even  from  the 
work  before  her ;  for  though  her  eyes 
were  on  the  sacred  page,  her  thoughts 
wandered  far  away.  She  could  not  shut 
out  from  her  mind  the  recollection  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  gloomy  fore- 
bodings would  continue  to  rise  one  upon 
another,  with  increased  horror. 

The  announcement  of  a  visitor  at  this 
late  hour  seemed  to  augur  ill,  and  her 
blood  ran  cold  with  horror  as  she  per- 
ceived standing  in  the  door-way  the 
figure  of  Armand.  He  remained  for  a 
moment  in  hesitation,  for  his  confidence 
was  somewhat  checked  at  finding  himself 
in  the  presence  of  almost  the  only  friend 
he  had  ever  known  ;  it  was  but  an  in- 
stant, for  he  entered  pointing  to  the  ser- 
vant to  leave  the  room. 

Tiiere  was  a  i)ause  of  a  few  moments, 
for  Armand  scarcely  knew  what  to  say; 
at  length,  however,  he  broke  the  silence. 

"  Cecile,  it  has  grieved  me  much  to 
find  that  misfortune  has  fallen  heavily 
ui)on  your  father." 
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•-'"*«  My  poor  father,  sir,  has  indeed  suf- 
fered much  ;  but  more  than  he  would 
have  done,  did  he  not  reflect  to  whom  he 
owes  his  misery." 

"  It  is  easy,  Cecile,  when  a  man  has 
lost  the  world's  fair  report,  to  accuse 
him  of  much  that  he  is  innocent  of." 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  seeing 
to  whom  we  owe  our  present  grief." 

"  Surely,  Cecile,  you  would  not  accuse 
me  of  so  base  an  act." 

"  I  accuse  no  one." 
'    "  But  your  suspicions " 

"  Are  not  ill  founded  when  they  point 
to  one  who  of  all  others  should  have 
stayed  his  hand." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Cecile,  you  wrong 
me." 

"  Pray  heaven  I  may  have  done  so, 
Armand." 

"  It  is  not  in  my  nature  so  to  play  the 
villain." 

"  Men  have  not  been  friendly  in  their 
report,  when  speaking  of  you." 

"  And  can  you  believe  all  the  wild 
idle  tales  the  world  chooses  to  invent 
concerning  those  at  variance  with  it?" 

"  Armand,  until  conviction  was  so 
sadly  forced  upon  me,  I  had  refused  to 
believe  the  evil  reports ;  and  alone  have 
I  striven  to  resist  the  prejudice  raised 
against  you." 

"  And  have  you,  Cecile,  thought 
kindly  of  me?" 

"  Armand,  I  have  thought  of  you  as 
one  with  whom  my  childhood  was  passed, 
and  many  of  the  recollections  of  my 
early  years  are  those  in  which  we  each 
have  borne  a  part.  I  had  looked  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  the  time  when, 
mingling  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  you 
should  earn  yourself  a  name  and  reputa- 
tion ;  and  even  in  this  distant  spot, 
where  reports  travel  slow  and  vaguely, 
when  they  were  to  your  prejudice,  as 
they  unfortunately  but  too  often  were,  I 
refused  to  give  them  credence,  thinking 
circumstances  might  be  against  you,  and 
that  your  heart  wa^  not  so  bad  in  its  na- 
ture as  it  would  seem  to  be." 

"  I  knew  your  gentle  disposition  would 
lean  kindly  towards  me,  and  look  favour- 
ably at  those  circumstances  which  the 
world  construed  harshly,  and  I  was  un- 
able to  disprove." 

"  Whatever  my  opinions  might  have 
been,  they  are  now  changed  ;  for  I  have 
learnt,  by  sad  experience,  it  is  not  in 
your  nature  to  spare  even  those  you 
should  have  loved  and  cherished." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  Cecile,  you  wrong 
me,  for,  'midst  all  that  has  taken  place,  I 
have  ever  loved  you." 


"  How,  sir  I"  exclaimed  Cecile.  in 
some  surprise. 

"  Yes,  Cecile,  I  have  truly  loved  you, 
and  all  that  I  have  done  has  been  for 
your  sake.  Had  I  not  felt  towards  you 
as  I  never  yet  did  towards  woman,  my 
path  of  life  might  have  been  far  different. 
If  I  have  lost  the  world's  good  report, 
and  sunk  in  the  esteem  of  man,  it  has 
been  because  I  strove,  in  gaining  power, 
to  gain  that  being  I  prized  more  than 
all  the  world  had  it  in  its  power  to 
bestow." 

"  I  never  gave  you  cause  to  think  I 
felt  towards  you  other  than  friendship, 
for,  since  I  was  a  child,  we  have  met  but 
little,  and  scarce  exchanged  more  than 
the  commonest  courtesies  of  life  ;  but, 
even  had  my  feelings  been  different, 
what  you  have  done  would  turn  my 
heart  for  ever  against  you." 

"  No,  no,  Cecile,  do  not  speak  thus — 
for  I  will  forego  all  I  have  striven  so 
long  to  gain — forsake  the  party  with 
which  I  have  allied  myself,  and  live  but 
for  you,  if  you  will  but  say  you  love  me." 

"  It  is  in  vain — I  do  not,  and  I  feel  I 
never  more  can  look  upon  you  even  as  I 
have  been  used  to  do." 

"  But,  Cecile,  consider  all,  and  if  I  am 
so  hideous  as  the  world  would  make  me, 
what  has  caused  it?  You,  at  least, 
should  look  with  different  feelings  on  me, 
since  you  have  made  me  what  I  am ;  for 
had  I  not  loved  you  but  too  sincerely,  I 
might  have  been  a  better  man." 

"  Would  to  heaven,  then,  Armand, 
you  had  never  loved  me,  since  it  made 
you  such  as  you  now  are !" 

"  It  is  useless  to  indulge  in  idle  re- 
grets— I  am  such  as  I  am,  and  I  cannot 
feel  towards  you  less  than  I  have  done, 
nor  make  the  world  forget  the  course  I 
have  pursued.  Cecile,  it  rests  with  you, 
and  you  alone,  to  save  your  father." 

"  With  me,  Armand  ?" 

"  Even  with  you." 

"  Honestly,  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  There  is  one  course  alone  can  save 
him,  and  you  can  be  the  only  instru- 
ment— for  as  my  wife  you  place  your 
father  beyond  the  reach  of  danger  ;  but 
otherwise  I  have  not  the  power  to  save 
him." 

"  I  understand  you  now,  sir ;  you 
wish  to  throw  on  me  the  odious  part  of 
seeming  to  stand  between  my  father  and 
safety." 

"  It  remains  for  you  to  decide." 

"  Oh,  Armand,  I  never  in  all  my  life 
bore  an  angry  thought  towards  you,  and 
have  looked  upon  you  as  I  would  have 
done  a  brother.     You  know  that  in  your 
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boyhood  I  was  the  only  being  against 
whom  you  ever  stayed  your  hand,  or  for 
whom  you  ever  felt  a  moment's  kindness, 
and  I  thought  then  you  looked  upon  me 
as  a  sister.  What  have  I  done  since 
then,  that  you  should  strive  to  throw 
upon  me  such  a  weight  of  misery  ?'' 

"  Cecile,  I  have  told  you  all  that  lies 
in  my  power — it  rests  with  you  to  de- 
cide." 

"  Armand,  you  know  I  cannot  decide. 
I  have  told  you  I  do  not  and  cannot 
love  you.  What,  in  heaven's  name, 
then,  would  you  have  me  do?  Our  dis- 
positions are  not  formed  for  unison ;  a 
short  time  would  bring  a  hated  loathing 
for  each  other,  that  would  render  life 
bitter  to  us  both." 

"  I  do  not  draw  the  same  conclusion, 
but  look  at  the  prospect  on  the  brighter 
side." 

"  Armand,  Armand,  on  my  knees  I 
will  ask  you  for  pity — for  my  father,  for 
myself!  If  you  will  feel  for  us  now,  and 
stay  your  hand,  all  that  has  passed  shall 
be  forgotten,  and  I  will  think  of  you 
again  as  a  brother.  Not  one  circum- 
stance of  what  has  taken  place  shall  ever 
be  called  to  mind.  Oh,  Armand,  have 
you  the  heart  to  listen  to  me  thus  in 
my  distress,  and  still  keep  that  look  of 
apathy?" 

"  I  have  said  all  that  is  in  my  power — 
the  rest  is  with  yourself." 

"  No,  no,  you  do  but  try  me,  to  see 
what  my  weak  nature  is  capable  of  re- 
sisting !  Armand,  you  have  not  yet 
learnt  to  look  on  human  suffering  with- 
out emotion — feelings  of  pity  there  must 
be   in    you,   for    no  heart   is  altogether 

formed  without  them " 

"  I  wait  your  answer." 
Cecile  looked  for  a  moment  at  Ar- 
mand, to  see  if  she  could  read  aught  in 
his  countenance  different  to  what  he  had 
expressed  himself;  but  his  passion  was 
excited  by  the  mild  yet  firm  resistance 
opposed  to  his  wishes,  and  she  saw,  in 
the  contraction  of  his  brow,  and  the  stern 
workings  of  his  features,  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  plead  to  liim  for  pity,  and,  draw- 
ing herself  up  with  an  air  of  dignity, 
said — 

"  I  have  none  to  give.  I  find  it  is  in 
vain  to  look  to  you  for  mercy,  for  your 
heart  is  in  its  nature  so  cruel,  that  it 
were  useless  striving  to  turn  it  from  its 
wicked  purposes." 

"  Then  we  understand  each  other  ?" 
"  I  see  that  from  you  I  have  nothing 
now  to  hope." 

"  Then,  for  the  last  time,  you  will  not 
save  your  father?" 


"  Armand,  I  will  answer  you  no 
more." 

"  Then  mark  me — I  sought  you  in 
the  spirit  of  kindness,  and  proffered  all 
that  was  in  my  power  to  serve  you.  I 
besought  you  to  listen  to  my  love,  and 
for  you  I  would  have  forsaken  all  that  it 
has  been  my  ambition  to  gain.  You 
have  refused  to  listen  to  me,  and  told  me 
you  could  not,  would  not  feel  for  me  as 
I  have  done  for  you ;  and  yet,  forsooth, 
you  expect  that,  when  my  dearest  hopes 
are  thwarted,  I  must  still  be  all  submis- 
sion to  your  will,  and  that  you  may  turn 
and  twist  me  at  your  pleasure.  No,  no, 
I  am  not  formed  of  such  supple  mate- 
rials as  you  imagine  !  Cecile  St.  Vallier, 
where  you  should  have  found  a  true 
friend,  you  have  now  a  bitter  and  relent- 
less enemy  !" 

Tlie  Commissioner  thrust  open  the 
door,  and  with  hasty  stride  left  the  room  ; 
for  a  moment,  however,  he  stopped  in 
hesitation,  expecting  that  he  might  be 
recalled ;  but  the  still  silence  was  un- 
broken, and  he  turned  from  the  mansion 
that  had  sheltered  his  early  years,  vowing 
vengeance  against  all  within  it. 

Cecile  felt  relief  when  she  found  her- 
self alone,  and,  looking  upward,  mildly 
exclaimed,  "  Can  it  be  thy  will,  gracious 
heaven,  that  wickedness  such  as  this 
should  succeed  ?  No,  no,  I  feel  it  can- 
not be  !  For  a  brief  space  it  may  pre- 
vail, but  thy  just  wrath  will  swiftly 
overtake  it,  and  I  must  submit  awhile  to 
my  sufferings." 

When   Armand  left  the  house,  all  the 
worst  feelings  of  his  nature  were  aroused. 
He  had  expected  that  Cecile  would  have 
paid  some  attention  to  his  suit;  if  not  for 
himself,  at  least  in   hopes  that  it  might 
remove  the  danger  she  thought  her  fatlier 
threatened  with  ;  but  she  had  firmly  and 
decidedly  told  him  she  could  never  feel 
for  him  otherwise  than  as  she  then  did, 
and  those  were  feelings  little  allied  to 
love.      All  his  plans   and  schemes  had 
hitherto,  then,  been  in  vain,  and  seemed 
even  to   throw  impediments    in  his  way, 
which    were   increasing  on    every    side. 
He  had  made  himself  an  object  of  hatred 
to    Cecile,    who    had    previously    enter- 
tained sentiments  that  might  have  ripened 
into  lave,   and  he  had  himself  raised  a 
barrier  to  their  ever  being  so.      St.  Val- 
lier   and    his    daughter,    whatever    else 
they  might  have  forgiven,  could   never 
forget  the  heartless  step  he  had  taken, 
or  ever  again  consent  to  see  him.      Kin- 
got,  too,   on  whom  he   had   placed  every 
reliance,  now  refused  to  aid  him  further  ; 
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with  his  assistance  he  felt  he  might  still 
have  gained  all  he  desired,  despite  the 
evil  opinions  entertained  towards  him. 
It  was  almost  madness,  when  he  imagined 
himself  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  to 
have  the  cup  daslied  from  his  lip. 

Deep,  loud,  and  bitter  were  the  curses 
vented  by  him  against  those  who  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  desires,  and  dire  ven- 
geance did  he  vow  on  all  who  had  op- 
posed him.  But  one  barrier  had  hitherto 
existed  to  curb  him  in  his  violence — it 
was  the  hope  that  he  might  one  day  gain 
Cecile  as  his  wife  ;  but,  since  that  existed 
no  longer,  he  was  free  to  act  without 
control.  For  the  opinions  of  no  one  he 
now  cared,  and  what  the  world  might 
add  further  to  blacken  his  name  he  little 
heeded.  He  would  brave  what  men 
might  think  of  him,  and  be  remembered 
but  as  an  object  of  terror. 

With  his  mind  a  prey  to  the  violence 
of  his  feelings,  he  struck  across  the  coun- 
try on  his  return  to  Limoges,  scarce 
considering  what  he  was  about,  or  he 
would  have  remembered  he  had  left  his 
horse  at  the  village  ;  but  he  was  so 
busied  in  thinking  over  the  means  of 
attaining  his  desires,  and  gratifying  his 
revenge,  that  it  never  occurred  to  him. 
He  had  chosen  a  bye  path  leading  to 
Limoges,  avoiding  the  long  circuitous 
way  by  the  main  road;  it  was  one  well 
known  to  him,  since  in  his  youth  it  had 
been  his  almost  daily  walk  from  the 
chateau. 

It  was  a  bright  clear  night,  the  moon 
being  at  tlie  full,  so  that  every  well- 
remembered  spot  and  object  kept  pre- 
senting themselves  to  his  view;  but  they 
rather  served  to  increase  the  irritation  of 
his  feelings  than  assuage  them,  as  they 
unwillingly  reminded  him  of  the  times 
of  his  youth,  when  all  he  desired  was 
within  the  compass  of  his  wishes.  His 
eye  fell  upon  the  rude  seat  he  )iad  fa- 
shioned as  a  boy  for  Cecile's  use,  (and 
which  still  remained  the  same  rude  thing 
he  had  first  formed  it,)  and  with  his  foot 
he  dashed  it  to  the  earth.  "Just  so," 
he  exclaimed,  "  will  I  crush  all  who 
have  thwarted  me,  and  with  as  little  pity 
as  I  have  struck  that  to  the  earth  !" 
After  regarding  it  for  a  moment  as  it  lay 
in  pieces,  he  turned  away,  following  the 
path  towards  Limoges. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he 
perceived  a  figure  coming  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  At  times  it  seemed  lost 
among  the  trees,  but  at  intervals  again 
it  stood  distinctly  forth  in  the  moon- 
light. What  could  be  its  object  at  this 
hour  of  night,  in  such  a  spot  ? — for  the 


path,  he  well  knew,  led  nowhere  except 
to  the  chateau,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
of  which  it  was  only  used.  A  sudden 
thought  seemed  to  dash  across  him — it 
must  be  he  of  all  others  he  most  wished 
to  see — the  favoured  lover  of  Cecile,  who 
had  hitlierto  escaped  him,  and  who,  he 
knew,  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  For 
once  he  thought  the  fates  seemed  pro- 
pitious towards  him,  and  in  his  mind  he 
ran  over  the  further  hold  he  should  pos- 
sess on  her  feelings,  by  having  him  as 
well  as  St.  Vallier  in  his  power,  and  he 
at  once  determined  on  his  measures. 

The  figure  advanced  without  seeming 
to  avoid  him,  until  they  stood  face  to 
face,  and  when  a  sudden  start  by  the 
stranger  betrayed  the  recognition  of  one 
he  of  all  others  least  wished  to  meet. 

"  So,  so  1"  exclaimed  Armand,  "  we 
have  met,  at  last,  my  friend,  the  con- 
juror of  the  market-place?  Long  sought 
but  found  at  last,  eh  !" 

"It  seems,  sir,  we  have  at  last  met," 
said  St.  Clair,  "  but  perhaps  the  meeting 
was  not  sought  by  either,  and  at  least 
not  desired  by  me. " 

"  I  can  readily  believe  you,  sir,  but 
we  shall  not  so  easily  part.  I  shall  duly 
esteem  the  honour  afforded  by  the  society 
of  an  ex-officer  of  the  garde-du-corps." 

"  The  honour,  if  such,  will  not  be 
yours — our  road  lies  not  together." 

"  It  did  not,  but  now  it  will  do  so." 

"  I  think  not ;  you  are  going  towards 
Limoges,  and  I  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion." 

"  This  is  trifling!  Eugene  St.  Clair, 
I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  Republic 
of  France." 

"  You  forget,  sir,  that  here  we  are 
but  man  to  man,  and  that  I  do  not  recog- 
nise this  same  Republic." 

"  Then,  as  my  prisoner,  you  shall 
submit !"  exclaimed  Armand,  at  the 
same  time  rushing  furiously  on  him. 

"  Unhand  me,  villain  !"  said  Eugene, 
as  he  endeavoured  to  throw  him  off, 
"  your  very  touch  is  pollution  !" 

They  were  both  men  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  of  powerfully  built  forms, 
though,  of  the  two,  the  preference  in  an 
encounter  of  strength  would  have  been 
with  Armand;  and  of  this  he  was  aware, 
for  he  had  scanned  his  adversary  from 
head  to  foot,  to  see  if  he  were  likely  to 
obtain  the  mastery,  should  he  attempt  to 
seize  him.  But  the  young  soldier, 
though,  of  the  two,  somewhat  the  slightest 
made,  was  still  possessed  of  strength  not 
much  inferior  to  his  antagonist,  and  the 
chances  might  have  been  nearly  equal, 
had  not  Armand  rushed  upon  him  un 
awares. 
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The  struggle  lasted  for  some  minutes, 
St.  Clair  in  vain  endeavouring  to  free 
himself  from  the  firm  grasp  of  his  enemy. 
Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  for  some 
time,  and  the  stilhiess  of  the  night  was 
alone  broken  by  their  violent  efforts. 
They  were  in  the  open  country,  beyond 
the  chance  of  assistance  from  any  one 
passing ;  and  no  habitation  was  near 
them,  the  inmates  of  which  might  be 
attracted  towards  them.  St.  Clair  felt 
that  to  him  the  struggle  was  one  of  life 
or  death  ;  that  should  he  fall,  and  his 
adversary  gain  the  mastery,  he  had  no- 
thing to  hope  for  ;  and  this  forced  him 
to  renewed  endeavours.  But  Armand 
was  in  a  state  of  the  highest  excitement, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  angry  feelings 
that  had  been  some  time  working  within 
him,  had  given  increased  strength,  for 
St.  Clair  was  utterly  unable  to  free 
himself  from  his  hold. 

St.  Clair  at  length  exclaimed,  "  Mad- 
man !  let  go  your  hold,  or  I  must  do  my 
worst  I" 

"  No,  by  heaven,  I  will  not,  for  you 
are  in  my  power,  and  I  will  not  loose 
my  hold,  but  to  those  who  shall  be  an- 
swerable for  your  safe  keeping." 

"  I  would  sooner  die  than  be  a  prisoner 
at  your  mercy !" 

"  Then  die  thou  shall." 

"Madman,  I  say  again,  let  go  your 
hold,  for  I  am  armed,  and  will  refrain  no 
longer,  though  1  would  not  that  your 
blood  should  be  upon  my  hand,  much  as 
you  have  injured  me  and  those  I  love; 
for  I  am  no  hangman,  and  your  blood  is 
only  fitted  to  be  spilt  by  such." 

"  I  am  no  child  to  be  frighted  at  your 
braggart  threats." 

"  For  the  last  time,  will  you  unhand 
me?" 

"  For  the  last  time,  I  will  not,"  and 
Armand  strove  with  increased  vigour  to 
throw  his  antagonist  to  the  ground. 

"  Then  your  blood  be  upon  your  own 
head,  since  you  will  not  take  my  warn- 
ing," said  St.  Clair,  as  he  struck  him 
with  some  weapon  he  drew  from  his 
breast. 

"Oh,  God!"  exclaimed  Armand,  as 
he  loosened  his  hold,  and  staggered  back 
a  few  paces. 

"  Unhappy  man,"  said  St.  Clair,  "  I 
sought  you  not — you  have  brought  this 
upon  yourself.  I  warned  you  to  let  me 
take  my  path  in  peace,  and  you  would 
not  heed  my  warning.'' 

"  I  am  struck  to  the  heart,  and  life  is 
ebbing  fast." 

St.  Clair  looked  at  the  weapon  in  his 
hand  (a  small  slight  dagger,  contrived  so 


as  easily  to  be  concealed  about  the  per- 
son), and  perceived  it  had  entered 
almost  to  the  hilt,  and  that  his  adversary 
must  indeed  be  mortally  wounded. 

"  I  would  to  heaven,"  he  said,  "  your 
blood  had  not  been  on  my  hands;  for 
though  I  have  taken  life  where  life  was 
sought,  yet  I  would  you  had  let  me  pass 
in  peace." 

But  the  unhappy  man  heeded  him 
not ;  he  remained  a  few  moments,  en- 
deavouring to  preserve  his  balance,  mo- 
tioning away  St.  Clair,  (who  offered  to 
assist  him,)as  a  loathsome  thing ;  but  by 
degrees  he  found  he  was  unable  to  pre- 
serve himself  from  falling,  for  his  knees 
sunk  under  him,  refusing  longer  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  his  body,  and  he  fell 
backwards  to  the  ground,  still  however 
striving  to  support  himself  with  his 
hands. 

"And  has  it  come  to  this?"  he  ex- 
claimed ,  "  is  this  the  end  of  all  my  wild 
ambition — the  result  of  all  my  schemes 
and  plans?  Must  I  die  here,  with  no 
man's  blessing,  and  the  curse  of  all — for 
there  is  not  one  in  all  the  wide  world 
would  raise  a  finger  now  to  save  me  from 
destruction." 

"  Aught  that  can  be  done,  I  promise 
you,  as  solemnly  as  man  may  promise,  I 
will  perform  for  you." 

"  Stand  off,  villain  !  for  I  loathe  the 
very  sight  of  you — your  presence  makes 
the  sting  of  death  itself  more  sharp! 
But  for  you  I  might  have  gained  all  I 
sought — you  crossed  my  path  of  happi- 
ness, and  made  life  a  hideous  blank 
to  me  !" 

"  The  world  was  open  to  us  both  to 
choose  our  course,  and  you  followed  that 
you  deemed  most  likely  to  succeed.  I 
have  never  sought  you,  though  you  have 
tracked  me  as  a  blood-hound  does  its 
prey." 

"  Spare  thy  evil  croakings,  and  let  me 
die  in  peace,  for  your  voice  sounds  like 
the  screams  of  a  foul  bird  of  prey,  hover- 
ing over  its  victim !" 

"  Shall  I  raise  you  from  the  cold 
earth  ?" 

"  No,  touch  me  not — I  will  owe  no- 
thing to  you — but  scorn  you  to  the  last ! 
Oh,  that  one  short  hour  of  life  were 
granted  to  me,  that  I  might  wreak  my 
vengeance  on  you !" 

"  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you? 
for  though  you  have  been  and  still  would 
be  my  bitterest  enemy,  this  is  no  time  to 
refuse  such  aid  as  man  may  give  his 
fellow." 

The  unhappy  man's  strength  was  fast 
leaving  him,    and  his   voice  seemed  to 
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grow  more  faint,  as  death  was  swiftly 
stealing  on  him  ;  and  yet  did  the  feelings 
of  ill  still  prevail  within  his  breast.  If 
regret  did  exist,  it  was  not  for  what  he 
had  done,  but  that  life  was  not  granted 
him  to  accomplish  his  wishes.  For  a 
moment  he  strove  to  raise  himself  from 
the  eaith,  and  looking  at  St.  Clair,  with 
an  air  of  bitter  hatred,  shook  his  clenched 
fist  towards  him,  as  if  defying  him  to 
the  last. 

"  What  avails  it  now,"  he  faintly  said, 
"  the  hatred  I  cannot  shew  ?  Life  is 
ebbing  fast,  and  all  will  soon  be  alike 
with  me,  whether  hate  or  friendsliip. 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  friendship, 
who  never  knew  it  save  as  a  name? 
And  yet  there  was  one  whom  I  could 
have  loved,  and  for  whose  sake  I  would 
have  forsaken  all ;  but  she,  like  all  the 
world,  looked  on  me  with  feelings  of 
horror  and  detestation.  What — what 
has  been  the  end  of  all  my  proud  hopes? 
That  all  have  turned  against  me,  and  I 
sink  on  this  cold  bare  earth  without  one 
to  minister  consolation  to  me  in  my  last 
hour.  Oh  God,  how  that  bright  moon 
glares  upon  me  !  I  cannot  bear  it  thus 
seeming  to  read  the  very  secrets  of  my 
heart,  and  yet  I  have  not  strength  to 
turn  from  it.  Look,  look,  how  it  still 
glares  at  me,  but — I — do " 

The  sentence  remained  unfinished,  for 
his  head  fell  back,  and  though  his  eyes 
seemed  still  as  if  gazing  upwards,  their 
light  was  for  ever  gone — life  had  passed 
away,  and  his  relentless  spirit,  firm  to 
the  last,  seemed  stamped  upon  his  coun- 
tenance even  in  death. 

m         »         *         *         *         *■ 

When  Ringot  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  his  brother  Commissioner  he 
was  somewhat  surprised,  and  rather  at  a 
loss  upon  whom  to  fix  his  suspicions,  as 
he  had  little  doubt  that  he  had  been 
assassinated,  for  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  person  as  Eugene  St.  Clair  he  was 
totally  ignorant. 

But  he  did  not  allow  the  circumstance 
to  annoy  him  long,  for  he  had  been 
some  time  considering  how  he  might  rid 
himself  of  his  associate,  who  stood  very 
much  in  his  way,  and  whose  deatli 
therefore  seemed  to  him  an  unexpected 
piece  of  good  fortune. 

There  was  some  truth  in  what  Ringot 
had  stated  to  Armand,  that  the  detention 
of  St.  Vallier  had  caused  much  dissatis- 
faction amongst  the  miners,  who  were 
not  slow  in  expressing  their  feelings ; 
and  though  the  Commissioner  did  not 
heed  them  very  much,  he  was  not  desi- 
rous  of   having  their    ill   will    directed 


against  him  for  a  circumstance  in  which 
he  had  rightly  nothing  to  do  ;  for  he  per- 
ceived his  colleague  had  contrived  that 
every  one  should  know  who  was  the  de- 
nouncer of  St.  Vallier,  whilst  he  intended 
to  take  to  himself  the  credit  of  appearing 
as  a  mediator. 

When,  therefore,  he  personally  at- 
tended to  give  St.  Vallier  his  liberty,  he 
took  some  pains  to  impress  upon  him 
the  part  Armand  really  had  in  the 
business ;  and  that,  for  himself,  he  had 
all  along  been  opposed  to  the  proceed- 
ings, and  refused  any  longer  to  lend  his 
assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  Armand's 
plans. 

St.  Vallier  and  his  daughter  expressed 
how  deeply  they  felt  the  part  Ringot 
had  acted  in  assisting  them,  and  that 
they  should  ever  entertain  a  most  lively 
remembrance  of  his  kindness. 

The  Commissioner  saw  that  he  had 
thus  put  matters  in  a  good  train,  and 
began  confidently  to  anticipate  the  result 
of  his  projects.  But  great  was  his  mor- 
tification to  find,  shortly  after,  that  St. 
Vallier  and  his  daughter  had  gone  to 
Bordeaux,  and  from  thence  found  means 
of  leaving  for  England  ;  and  still  greater 
was  his  annoyance  on  learning,  some 
months  subsequent,  that  Cecile  St.  Val- 
lier had  become  Madame  St.  Clair,  and 
intended  remaining  in  England  until 
the  revolution  ceased  to  afflict  her  un- 
happy country,  and  France  regained  its 
former  happy  state.  j.  m.  b. 


EXTRAORDINARY    HEROISM. 

During  the  period  that  Copenhagen 
was  invested  by  the  British  navy,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Nelson,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  a  body  of  Danish  soldiers, 
about  4,000  strong,  to  regain  possession 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  island  of  An- 
halt,  which  were  garrisoned  by  a  party 
of  British,  consisting  of  about  800.  The 
Danes,  who  were  not  deficient  in  bra- 
very, on  this  occasion  came  fearlessly  to 
the  cannons'  mouth,  and  fought  with 
the  utmost  desperation,  returning  several 
times  to  the  charge,  though  repulsed 
with  dreadful  slaughter.  In  the  last 
onset,  the  Danish  commandant  lost  both 
his  legs  by  a  cannon-shot.  The  brave 
soldier,  mindful  of  nothing  but  his  duty 
to  his  sovereign,  and  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
stood  for  some  seconds  on  his  stumps, 
like  the  celebrated  Witherington,  of 
"  Chevy  Chace"  notoriety,  and,  waving 
his  hat,  cheered  his  men  on  to  the  attack, 
and  ceased  not  till  he  fell  from  ex- 
haustion. 
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THE  SMUGGLER'S  BRIDE. 

A    TALE    OF    THE    SEA. 

(For  the  ParterreJ. 

"  List  ye  landsmen  unto  me."— Falconer. 

Thkre  is  no  part  of  England  more 
atlapted  for  that  lawless  system  of  receiv- 
ing and  disposing  of  contraband  goods, 
tlian  the  line  of  coast  extending  along 
the  shore  of  Cornwall.  The  many  daring 
adventures  the  men  are  accustomed  to, 
give  them  a  kind  of  zest  for  a  life  full 
of  excitement.  To  their  intimacy  with 
danger,  if  I  may  so  call  the  hardships 
they  expose  themselves  to,  may  be  owed 
a  kind  of  recklessness  of  manner  and 
desire  of  enterprise,  not  usually  met 
with  in  more  orderly  people. 

The  scenery  near  the  sea-side  is  rug- 
ged in  the  extreme ;  the  openings  in  the 
cliil's  piled  some  hundreds  feet  high, 
oftentimes  leave  recesses  in  the  rugged 
rocks,  caverns,  at  whose  base  the  ocean 
wave  sidleiily  dashes,  and  the  floor  is 
smoothly  worn   by  the    eternal   flowing 


and  ebbing  of  the  ceaseless  water?. 
With  feelings  of  surprise  not  un mixed 
with  apprehension,  the  stranger  belioids 
tbe  resident  among  these  majestic  scenes, 
running  from  crag  to  crag,  dropping 
from  one  steep  ledge  to  another,  without 
delaying  to  indulge  in  any  of  those  sen- 
sations of  deep  and  trembling  awe,  with 
which  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of 
the  scene  have  impressed  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  not  so  accustomed. 

Some  time  had  elapsed  since  I  had 
been  amongst  those  places  endeared  by 
youthful  associations,  and  as  I  dis- 
mounted from  my  vehicle  to  wander  for 
some  time  on  foot,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  delightful  track  that  unravelled  itself 
before  me ;  I  pursued  my  way  by  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream  which  runs  into 
the  sea,  and  wound  round  its  steeji  and 
craggy  rocks.  The  tops  of  the  cliffs 
were  capped  by  clumps  of  tall  trees 
which  seemed  to  totter  on  the  verge.  In 
the  rear  the  bold  outlines  of  the  moun- 
tains closed  the  view,  and  in  front  lay 
the  little  river,  till  it  emptied  itself  into 
the  vast  ocean,  looking  like  a  huge  vail 
of  mist,  save  where  its  surface  was  bro- 
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ken  by  a  few  white  sailed  vessels,  looking 
like  sea-fowl  upon  the  great  expanse. 

Here  the  coast  is  rendered  hazardous 
for  the  approach  of  vessels,  by  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  bold  jutting  rocks 
stretched  along  the  shore,  and  in  some 
places  leaving  natural  caverns,  running 
many  yards  beneath,  which  often  afford 
convenient  store-houses  to  those  engaged 
in  the  running  trade. 

Notwithstanding  the  watchful  scru- 
tiny of  the  coast-guard,  and  the  line  of 
towers  extending  along  the  beach,  many 
a  daring  act  and  deed  of  strife  have 
marked  the  love  of  the  surrounding 
peasantry,  for  their  hazardous  and  des- 
perate occupation. 

Yet  it  has  happened,  though  rarely, 
that  "  this  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men," 
has  nurtured  some  gifted  with  feelings 
which  belong  to  the  highest  order  of 
humanity. 

Fowey,  when  I  knew  it  first  was  a 
small  fishing  village,  the  rendezvous  of 
many  of  the  gentry  I  have  above  alluded 
to,  as  its  proximity  to  the  opposite  French 
coast  afforded  opportunities  not  a  few, 
for  a  "run."  It  had  lately  much  im- 
proved in  appearance  and  morals,  and  as 
I  looked  down  from  tlie  overhanging 
height  on  its  comfortable  harbour,  stud- 
ded with  vessels  from  divers  nations,  and 
beheld  the  formidable  craft  of  cruisers,  I 
shook  my  head,  as  I  thought  all  my  wor- 
thy friends  the  smugglers  must  ere  now 
have  played  their  part,  fretted  their  busy 
hour,  and  made  their  exit.  One  afternoon 
after  strolling  through  the  town,  I  sat 
in  the  window  of  my  inn,  looking  on 
the  "  wide  unbounded  sea,"  as  "  ever 
fresh  and  ever  free,"  it  flowed  before  the 
house.  Leaning  over  the  parapet  of 
the  quay,  was  a  group  whicli  to  an  un- 
practised landsman  seemed  all  the  same, 
but  the  eye  well  versed  in  nautical  afTairs 
could  easily  distinguish  the  diflTerence  be- 
tween the  smart  man  o' war's  man,  with 
his  light  free  step — smart  hat  placed 
jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  head,  well 
polished  shoes,  neat  dress  and  black 
neckerchief;  and  the  sober  pilot,  in  his 
rough  fearnouglit  jacket  and  trowsers, 
large  oil-skin  hat,  steady  going  pace, 
and  weather-wise  eye  always  directed 
towards  the  offing;  then  the  amphibious 
fisher,  half  sea  half  lands-man,  in  his 
short  pea-jacket,  sea-water  boots,  and 
rough  cap  ;  then  to  complete  the  de- 
scription, there  are  always  a  class  of  idlers 
loitering  about,  at  the  very  opposite  an- ■ 
tipodes  of  hard  labour,  offering  their 
services  when  not  wanted,  and  skulking 
away  if  asked  to  do  anything,  going  for 


sixpence  on  errands,  whereas  if  they  sat 
themselves  down  to  work,  they  might 
earn  three  times  that  sum  in  the  same 
time — amateur  riggers  of  small  fishing 
boats,  at  all  times  more  ready  to 
lounge  about  a  newly  arrived  vessel,  or 
wear  out  the  backs  of  their  coats,  if 
they  have  any,  against  a  lamp  post,  or 
the  side  of  a  stranded  ship,  than  do  any- 
thing of  real  utility,  where  personal 
labour  would  be  required. 

The  mildness  of  the  evening  tempted 
me  to  take  a  walk  in  the  country  bor- 
dering on  the  sea,  and  I  beheld  a  figure 
sitting  near  the  door  of  a  rustic  alehouse, 
who  though  evidently  of  a  nautical 
stamp,  did  not  come  within  any  of  the 
classes  I  have  described.  Strong  and 
muscular,  he  seemed  all  his  life  to  have 
been  bearing  burthens,  yet  his  elastic 
step  shewed  his  motions  to  be  quick  and 
strong.  A  tarred  hat,  and  short  sailor's 
jacket,  blue  trowsers,  arid  shoes  with 
bright  brass  buckles,  completed  his  equip- 
ment; but  there  was  that  restless  glance 
in  his  keen  eye,  and  look  of  determination 
in  his  face,  that  marked  him  of  that 
stamp  which  I  had  not  expected  to  behold 
again.  He  took  off  his  hat  as  I 
approached,  and  by  the  grey  locks  that 
scantily  covered  his  intelligent  head,  I 
perceived  that  time  had  not  passed  o'er 
him  without  leaving  a  track  ;  in  other 
respects  he  was  apparently  young  as  ever. 
I  got  into  conversation  witli  him,  and 
after  I  had  inquired  after  some  of  his  old 
companions,  he  said  if  I  had  an  inclination 
to  hear  a  story,  he  would  give  an  ac- 
count of  an  adventure  which  at  one 
"  fell  swoop"  deprived  Fowey  of  almost 
all  the  hands  that  brought  foreign  goods 
to  her  shore.  I  replied  it  would  give 
me  much  delight,  and  silting  down  on  a 
ledge  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the  sea, 
he  told  the  following  tale,  nearly  as  I 
give  it  here. 

"  Do  ye  see,  master,"  he  commenced, 
"  the  ruins  of  that  house,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  bulk-head  of  a  ship 
lying  athwart  the  beach  !" 

I  nodded  assent :  "tliere,"he  contin- 
ued, "  has  been  mirth  and  revelry,  where 
all  is  now  silent  and  dark, — there  has 
been  performed  many  scenes  of  daring 
courage,  where  the  broken  walls  now 
afford  a  convenient  place  for  drying  the 
fishers' nets ;  and  there,"  he  whispered, 
as  he  hissed  in  mine  ear,  "has  dwelt 
Markham  the  smuggler."  He  feared 
to  utter  aloud  the  dreaded  name,  lest 
the  never  sleeping  figure  of  that  blood- 
stained man  should  give  no  enviable 
demonstration    that    he   still    lingered. 
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But  he  'said,  "  it  is  not  of  him,  nor  of 
liis  wicked  acts,  I  am  about  to  speak. 
You  must  have  heard  he  had  one  son  ; 
never  did  sun  or  moon  ever  shine  on  a 
better  lad  than  Rob  Markham ;  like  a 
lion  in  the  fight,  like  a  lamb  when  at 
home — you  forgot  the  father  when  you 
gazed  on  the  son. 

It  was  said  that  reverse  of  fortune 
made  the  old  man  what  he  was.  His 
beautiful  wife,  after  giving  birth  to  that 
boy,  ran  away  with  a  gentleman,  and 
t  died  in  want  and  misery.  That  from 
\  some  trifling  crimes  Markham  fell  into 
greater,  and  having  leagued  with  pirates, 
by  his  superior  skill  and  daring  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  vessel, 
which  he  soon  made  his  own,  and  hav- 
ing established  a  regular  system  with 
some  of  the  merchants  at  St.  Jaco's,  kept 
up  the  contraband  trade. 

I  was    then   a  young  man,  and,    anx- 
ious   to   push    myself  forward    in   some 
way  or  other,  wished  much  to  join  the 
Markhams  :   an  accident  put  me  in  the 
very  way  I  wished.      One  dark  gloomy 
evening,  the  month  I  think  was  Decem- 
ber,    I   was     returning   from    a    neigh- 
bouring town  ;    as  I  arrived  somewhere 
hereabouts,  I  perceived  two  men  appa- 
rently belonging  to  some  nautical  pursuit, 
lingering  idly  along  the  beach,  and  from 
an    unquietness     about    them    as   they 
gazed  on  the  harbour's  mouth,  suspected 
they   were  watching  something.      Close 
behind,    extending  to    near    the  margin 
of  the  water,    were  the   wide  spreading 
woodlands.       A  sluggish    heavy    breeze 
swept    over    the    face  of   the   Channel, 
and   as   wave   after    wave    broke  upon 
the  rocks,  the  roar   of  the  surf  fell  on 
the  ear  solemn  and  regular.      The  moon 
but  weakly  struggled  against  the  fleecy 
masses  of  clouds  which   ever  and  anon 
crossed    her    wake,    and    caused    but   a 
feeble  light  to  fall  on  the  dancing  waters. 
The  spot  where  they  stood  was  obscured, 
all    seemed   to    partake    of  the    desolate 
appearance    of  the   night,    and  the  two 
spectators,  by  their  hurried  glances  and 
impatient    gestures,    appeared    to   wish 
they  could  hasten  their  departure. 

The  elder  and  taller  of  the  two 
men,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  was  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  of  a  strong,  lusty,  yet 
ungraceful  make ;  his  countenance  was 
harsh  and  forbidding.  The  other  was 
evidently  much  younger,  of  a  light,  ac- 
tive frame,  with  a  countenance  strikingly 
handsome ;  the  very  reverse  of  the 
former.  The  moment  I  beheld  the  fair 
young  man,  I  set  them  down  for  the 
Markhams. 


"  We  can  see  nothing  from  this  cursed 
gloom,"  said  the  old  man,  who  betrayed 
most  displeasure  from  the  delay,  "  had 
we  not  better  mount  some  hill,  where 
we  might  get  a  view  ?  Confound  the 
lazy  rogues,"  he  half  muttered  as  he 
walked  to  and  fro,  "  they  '11  not  be  here 
to-night." 

"  Perhaps,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  't  is 
not  their  fault;"  but  he  added  in  a  tone 
of  voice  somewhat  lower,  "  't  is  time  they 
were  here  now." 

A  smart  shower  of  drizzling  rain  now 
came  on,  and  forced  them  to  seek  shelter. 
Soon  it  cleared  up,  and  with  it  disap- 
peared all  traces  of  tempestuous  weather; 
the  moon  brightly  rose  in  the  sky,  shed- 
ding a  pure  blaze  of  light  over  the  woods 
and  waters. 

•'  Hurra,  here  she  comes,"  cried  both 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  as  a  distant 
speck  in  the  waters  attracted  their  atten- 
tion ;  and  as  it  became  gradually  more 
distinct,  I  had  full  leisure  to  take  a  sur- 
vey of  the  far  famed  smuggling  craft, 
well  known  on  the  coast  of  Prance, 
"  The  Penguin." 

The  hull  was  low,  gracefully  curved  in 
its  outline,  dark  as  midnight,  save  a  narrow 
white  streak  which  relieved  the  eye  from 
the  monotony  of  black,  and  was  modelled 
in  so  masterly  a  manner  as  to  float  on 
the  water  with  the  rapidity   of  the  bird 
whose  name  she  bore.     Her  single  mast 
had  all  the  machinery  of  a  vessel  of  large 
class ;  its    superior   and    inferior    spars, 
wide   reaching   yards,    light    and    easily 
handled  ;  sails  of  divers  patterns,  yet  all 
in   readiness    to    meet    every    shift    and 
change  of  the  wind,    as  she  gracefully 
entered  the  cove,  rising  and  falling  alter- 
nately as  the  billows  heaved  and  set,  her 
spars  taut,    her  sails    full,    and   loomed 
wide,   her  fairy  form  seemed  that  imagi- 
nary vision  of  the  poets,  the  Magic  Ship. 
Soon  as  she  rounded  the  point,  and 
came  inside   the   tongue  of  land  which 
juts  into  the  sea,  she  cast  anchor.       Old 
Markham  then  blew  a  shrill  whistle,  on 
which    three  boats,    hitherto    concealed 
from  my  view  by  the  promontory,  pulled 
towards  the  vessel.       Instantly  all  hands 
on   deck  were  busy   loading  the   boats ; 
and  as  the  father  and  son  were  about  to 
go  down  to  the  beach  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  the  removal  of  the  cargo, 
by  some  chance  they  stumbled   on   me, 
as  I  lay  concealed  amid  the  bushes. 

"  'T  is  all  over  with  me,"  I  thought, 
as  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  flashed  before 
my  eyes,  as  it  was  held  towards  me. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  roared  the  old  man, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
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"  A  poor  fisherman,"  I  replied. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  watch  us 
for  ? "  he  asked,  as  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  rage. 

I  said  "  It  was  merely  curiosity." 

"  Tlien  by  G —  you  shall  be  indulged ; 
come  along,  my  lad,  let 's  see  what  you 
are  made  of." 

*On  assurance  from  the  young  man 
that  no  harm  should  befall  me,  I  went 
with  them. 

On  the  beach,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
rock,  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Point,"  were  about  thirty  men,  actively 
engaged  in  rolling  up  kegs  of  brandy 
and  ankers  of  gin  under  a  low  archway 
in  the  rock.  On  being  desired  to  assist, 
I  took  an  opportunity  to  get  inside ;  and 
I  never  beheld  so  complete  an  affair : 
regular  benches  of  vessels  ran  along  from 
entl  to  end,  while  large  rolls  of  tobacco 
lay  in  another  part.  The  work  went  on 
merrily,  and  the  men  each  received  an 
allowance  of  grog:  when  all  was  finished, 
a  stone  corresponding  to  the  arch  was 
placed  in  the  gap,  which  completely 
concealed  it. 

"  Now,  my  hearty,"  said  old  Mark  ham 
to  me,  "  what  think  you  of  a  trip  to 
France?" 

"  I  have  no  objection  in  life,"  I  re- 
plied ;  and  it  appeared  that  by  my  frank 
manner  I  quite  won  the  old  boy's  heart, 
for  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  d — d 
me  as  the  stoutest  true-blue  he  ever  met. 
"  You  '11  get  light  work,  my  lad,  and 
fair  wages." 

"  I  can 't  complain,  if  that's  the  case," 
I  rejoined,  as  I  stepped  into  the  boat  in 
which  Rob  Markham  was  seated.  We 
soon  reached  the  vessel  at  her  moorings, 
and  shortly  forgot  everything,  in  the 
bustle  of  getting  under  weigh ;  as  we 
stretched  out  of  the  harbour,  with  a 
steady  breeze  blowing  in  our  favour,  we 
soon  exchanged  crooked  pilotage  and 
low  water,  for  fair  wind  and  open  sea- 
room  ;  and  as  the  vessel  had  begun  to 
take  her  work  into  her  hands,  as  a  strong 
■  and  willing  servant,  laying  herself  to  the 
water,  she  suffered  the  crew  to  pass 
from  her  sloped  deck  to  lounge  about 
the  companion,  and  lean  over  tlie  high 
weather-rail  with  folded  arms  and  half- 
closed  eye-lids. 

After  some  hours  of  good  sailing, 
during  which  time  Rob  Markham 
shewed  many  of  those  good  qualities 
which  endeared  him  to  the  seamen,  the 
town  of  St.  Jaco  rose  to  meet  us. 

When  viewed  at  high  water  from  a 
distance,  it  seemed  as  just  emerging 
from    the  waters.      A  precipitous  rock 


rose  from  the  strand,  crowned  by  a  neat 
church,  whose  white-washed  walls  seen 
far  out  at  sea,  often  cheered  the  home- 
ward bound  mariner  with  pleasing  anti- 
cipations. The  town  itself  is  an  irregu- 
larly grouped  mixture  of  old-fashioned 
dwelling-houses  and  cottages,  and  to  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  former  were  we 
consigned. 

Monsieur  Rennois  received  us  very 
politely,  gave  us  no  delay  in  giving  us 
our  cargo,  consisting  of  fine  silks  and 
laces,  and  handsomely  recommended  us 
a  la  misericorde  de  Dieu.  The  morning's 
sun  rose  on  us  as  we  sailed  for  Britain. 

It  is  unnecessary,  as  it  would  be 
tedious,  for  me  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  our  voyages  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  at 
the  end  of  about  three  years  from  the 
time  I  first  joined,  Rob  Markham  felt 
like  a  brother  for  me,  and  entrusted  me 
with  a  secret  which  he  never  told  to 
man  ;  I  suspect  not  even  to  his  father ; — 
he  was  in  love. 

At  about  a  mile  from  the  spot  at 
which  Markham  used  to  land  his  goods, 
was  the  house  and  demesnes  of  an 
English  gentleman  of  ancient  family 
and  fair  fortune  ;  his  name  was  An- 
drews :  his  domestic  circle  consisted  but 
of  himself  and  one  daughter.  She  was 
his  only  child  ;  his  wife  had  been  dead 
for  many  years,  and  the  parent  and  child 
lived  together. 

It  happened,  one  evening  that  the 
father  dined  out,  Emily  Andrews  was 
silting  in  an  arbour  which  looked  on  the 
sea,  as  the  sweep  of  oars  startled  her 
from  the  dreamless  reverie  in  which  she 
had  fallen  :  astonishment  prevented  her 
departure  ;  for  melody  came  o'er  the 
face  of  the  deep,  like  the  morning  hymn 
of  the  joyous  bird,  and  she  thought  it  no 
harm  to  see  who  was  passing.  The  skiff 
contained  but  a  young  man,  with  fair 
flowing  ringlets,  and  a  countenance 
which  struck  Emily  that  she  had  never 
beheld  aught  so  beautiful  :  he  simg 
divinely ;  and  as  he  passed  by  her,  stop- 
ped his  song,  and  bowed  gracefully  to 
the  admiring  girl.  She,  in  all  conscience, 
could  do  no  less  than  return  the  salute, 
and  they  exchanged  words  ;  and  in  short, 
they  loved — with  purity,  with  fervour, 
and  with  strength. 

The  world,  before  so  cold,  so  mon- 
strous, was  now  as  a  heaven  to  poor 
Emily  ;  at  regular  intervals  would  she 
watch  the  light  skiff  of  her  lover,  as  he 
dashed  the  silver  waters  with  his  parting 
oars,  and  again  would  she  experience 
interviews,  brief,  though  delightful. 

Her  father  addressed  her  one  day,  and 
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said,  "  My  dear  cliild,  it  is  now  time  I 
should  make  you  aware  of  a  proposal  I 
received  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Dobbs, 
whom  you  know  has  a  son  ;  the  yoimg 
man  desires  you  to  be  his  wife.  I  am 
perfectly  contented  with  the  match,  as  I 
dare  say  you  are,  and  wish  to  know 
when  you  will  be  prepared  for  .the 
wedding?" 

The  heart  of  Emily  sank  within  her 
as  her  father  uttered  these  words,  and 
she  had  scarcely  resolution  to  say  that 
the  suddenness  of  the  affair  quite  over- 
powered her,  and  to  beg  of  him  to  allow 
her  a  week. 

"  I  do  n't  wish  to  press  you,"  he  said  ; 
"but  in  a  week  you  may  expect  your 
future  husband." 

Emily  spent  that  night  in  lamenting 
her  unhappy  state,  for  she  well  knew  her 
parent's  inflexible  temper;  and  in  marking 
the  difference  between  the  horrid  boorish 
Harry  Dobbs  and  her  own  graceful, 
beautiful  youth,  but  one  thing  per- 
plexed her ;  it  was  sufficiently  strong  : 
their  sentiments  had  been  avowed  with- 
out disguise  ;  their  hearts  beyond  recal 
plighted,  and  she  knew  not  the  name  of 
her  lover ;  at  first,  she  was  disposed  to 
condemn  the  precipitation  with  which 
she  had  acted,  and  determined  to  find  it 
out  at  their  next  meeting. 

Things  were  in  this  train  when  we 
arrived  ;  and  having  discharged  our 
cargo,  Rob  Markham  desiring  me  to 
lower  the  jolly-boat,  we  shoved  off  from 
the  sloop.  After  about  half  an  hour's 
rowing,  we  arrived  at  a  sinall  stair,  near 
a  garden,  and  leaving  me  in  the  boat,  he 
sprang  up  the  steep.  Here  he  was  met 
by  his  lady-love,  and  so  near  to  me,  that 
I  could  overhear  their  conversation. 

"  You  wish  to  know  my  name,"  said 
Markham,  in  reply  to  her  question  ; 
"  what  put  that  in  your  head,  Emily 
Andrews?  " 

"  Nothing,"  she  answered  ;  "  only  as 
you  know  mine,  I  should  naturally  wish 
to  know  yours." 

"  You  never  before  expressed  that 
desire." 

"  Never." 

"  Why,  then,  so  inquisitive  now,  my 
love?" 

"  Uccause  I  wish  to  know,  against  to- 
morrow night." 

"  Wherefore  to-morrow  night?" 

"  My  father  has  determined  to  intro- 
duce a  suitor  for  my  poor  hand  ;  and  as 
he  has  been  invariably  kind,  I  would 
not  wish  to  disoblige  him,  witiiout  being 
able  to  give  him  some  reasonable  an- 
swer." 


Markham  shook  his  head  despond- 
ingly  as  she  continued — 

"  Oh,  you  know  him  not ;  he  loves 
me  in  his  heart  dearer  than  all  else,  for 
he  has  only  me  ;  he  cares  not  for  wealth 
when  the  happiness  of  his  child  is  in 
question.  You  may  be  poor,  for  aught 
I  know,  but  I  am  sure  you  are  good 
and  honourable,  therefore  a  fitting 
suitor." 

It  was  now  almost  dark  ;  but  slie 
could  see  her  lover  smiled,  and  joy  lit 
up  her  blue  eye,  her  heart  beat,  and  her 
cheeks  blushed :  he  did  not  make  any 
reply  for  some  minutes ;  at  length  he 
asked — 

"  When  comes  this  suitor  of  thine  '  " 

"  To-morrow  night,"  she  answered. 

"Then,"  he  replied,  "to-morrow 
night  I  will  be  here  to  claim  thee  as  my 
bride  in  thy  father's  presence ; "  and  he 
muttered  in  a  low  voice,  "  wo  be  to 
them  that  deny  my  suit."  He  tenderly 
embraced  her,  jumped  into  the  boat,  and 
we  pulled  for  the  Penguin, 

That  hour  the  following  evening  we 
again  cast  anchor  in  the  bay.  I  know 
not  whether  Rob  had  informed  his  father 
of  the  adventure,  but  certes  the  old  man, 
with  looks  of  bustle  and  importance, 
accompanied  us,  with  another,  whom  they 
called  the  "parson,"  and  all  appeared  as 
if  they  were  intent  on  something  un- 
usual :  the  night  was  lovely,  the  moon 
was  in  infantine  brightness,  and  a  galaxy 
of  brilliant  stars  studded  the  firmament. 
The  chastened  light  was  reflected  on  the 
waters  in  glittering  rays,  the  air  was 
peculiarly  refreshing,  as  the  breeze  from 
the  sea  stole  over  the  immense  waste  of 
waters  ;  farther  out,  the  wild  expanse 
was  rising  and  falling,  so  as  to  bear 
semblance  to  the  deep  respiration  of 
some  gigantic  being  immersed  in  sleep. 
No  sound  broke  the  deep  silence  which 
pervaded  all,  save  the  breaking  surf,  as 
in  waves  fringed  with  foam  it  rolled  up 
on  the  sand  in  long  curls ;  sometimes 
dying  in  low  and  feeble  murmurs  on  the 
ear;  and  anon  in  quick  and  successive 
waves  it  burst  with  loud  and  menacing 
noise,  accompanied  by  heavy  showers  of 
spray,  which  moistened  the  beach. 

We  launched  the  three  boats  from  the 
ship,  and  each  well  manned  with  six 
men,  incUKling  young  M.irkham  (the 
old  man  stayed  on  board),  we  set  out 
for  tiie  demesne  of  Andrews.  As  we 
caught  sight  of  the  house  tlirougli  the 
trees,  it  seemed  as  a  conflagration,  from 
the  blaze  of  light  which  streamed  far 
and  wiile  from  window  and  doorway  ; 
servants  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  all  gave 
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dreadful  note  of  preparation  for  the 
party.  Markliam  and  I  approached  the 
house,  having  posted  the  men  in  the 
shrubbery,  with  orders  to  rush  in  when 
they  heard  a  whistle.  Emily  had  de- 
layed her  appearance  as  long  as  possible, 
to  give  time ;  and  now,  in  compliance 
with  the  iterated  commands  of  her 
father,  had  just  entered  the  apartment. 

"  This  is  your  future  husband  and 
protector,"  said  Mr.  Andrews,  as  he 
placed  in  hers  the  hand  of  Dobbs  :  "  call 
the  clergyman." 

The  door  opened,  and  in  walked,  not 
the  man  of  religion,  but  our  young 
captain. 

"He  is  come !"  cried  Emily,  as  she 
sank  on  a  chair.  Old  Andrews  started 
up. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir,  that  dare  intrude 
yourself,  uninvited  into  this  company  ?" 

"  I  come  not  uninvited,  sir,"  replied 
the  other  ;  "  I  am  here  to  request  your 
daughter  in  marriage,  at  her  desire." 

"  Marriage  ! "  repeated  the  father  in 
astonishment ;  "  who  are  you — you  have 
a  name,  I  suppose?" 

"  My  name  is  Markham." 

"  Markham  !  "  shouted  several;  "he 
is  Markham  the  smuggler :  secure  the 
villain." 

With  loud  cries  they  set  upon  the  young 
man,  who  apparently  retreated  before 
them  ;  this  manoeuvre  left  the  coast 
clear,  all  being  anxious  to  make  a  capture 
of  their  prize.  I  seized  the  tremb- 
ling young  lady,  and  bore  her  to  the 
boat ;  we  soon  reached  the  ship,  where 
young  Markham,  who  decoyed  the  gen-, 
tlemen  to  where  his  men  were  in 
ambush,  and  got  them  a  good  beating, 
joined. 

The  young  lady  was  at  first  inconso- 
lable ;  but  she  soon  consented  to  allow 
the  clergyman  to  perform  the  ceremony 
on  board,  and  after  putting  that  worthy 
on  shore,  we  prepared  to  return  to 
Fowey. 

Meanwhile  nothing  could  equal  the 
consternation  of  the  father,  lover,  and 
guests,  when  on  their  return  to  the 
parlour,  they  found  the  bird  was  flown  ; 
they  burst  into  a  long  invective  against 
the  audacity  of  Markham,  and  their  own 
stupidity  at  allowing  themselves  to  be  so 
deceived.  The  captain  of  a  sloop  of  war 
then  in  the  harbour  was  one  of  the 
guests. 

"Have  you,"  he  asked,  "  any  certain 
knowledge  that  the  young  man  was 
Markham  the  smuggler?" 

"  There's  a  convincing  proof,"  cried 
some  one,  as  the  graceful  form  of  the 
Penguin  floated  by  triumphantly. 


"  Saddle  a  fleet  horse  instantly,  and 
we  will  have  revenge,"  cried  the  navy 
oflScer,  as  he  wrote  a  note  to  his  first 
lieutenant,  stating  "  that  the  smuggler 
they  were  so  long  on  the  watch  for,  was 
lurking  about — had  committed  an  out- 
rage on  a  respectable  family,  and  bidding 
him  get  all  hands  on  board,  and  sail  up 
instantly." 

That  evening  the  first-lieutenant,  an 
old  weather-beaten  seaman,  was  quietly 
sipping  his  can  of  grog,  and  musing  on 
the  neglect  which  left  him,  after  many 
years'  service,  unrewarded ;  at  any  rate, 
he  thought  this  coasting  service  is  an 
easy  one,  "  for  I  do  believe  there  is  not 
half  as  much  smuggling  as  people  think; 
I  suppose  I  may  go  to  my  berth."  He 
stood  for  a  moment  on  deck,  as  the 
crowds  of  loiterers  on  the  quay  gave 
passage  to  a  man  spurring  a  horse  white 
with  foam  towards  the  wharf;  he  threw 
himself  from  the  exhausted  animal,  as 
he  stumbled  and  ran  on  to  where  a 
number  of  boats  stood  ready  manned ; 
having  jumped  into  one,  he  desired  the 
men,  in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  from 
fatigue,  to  pull  to  the  vessel. 

"Some  love-letter  for  the  captain," 
growled  the  old  lieutenant,  as  he  sulkily 
turned  to  the  cabin  ;  "  what  a  shame  it 
is  for  the  Admiralty  to  give  vessels  to 
such  young  officers !  Eh  !  who  are  you, 
my  lad?"  said  he,  as  he  beheld  the  ser- 
vant of  Andrews  standing  motionless 
like  a  statue,  holding  out  to  him  the 
letter  ;  "  I  'm  not  the  captain." 

"  But  the  letter  bees  for  you,"  per- 
sisted the  man,  as  he  recovered  breath 
to  speak. 

"  Thunder  and  turf,  tire  and  fury  !" 
roared  the  lieutenant,  when  he  glanced 
over  the  contents,  "  Hallo,  quarter- 
master, turn  up  all  hands  to.  muster 
instantly." 

"  Ay  sir,  ay,"  sung  out  the  quarter- 
master, "  there  was  but  fevr  men 
ashore." 

"  Never  mind,  get  the  ship  under 
weigh,  we  give  chase  to  the  smuggler." 

"  Ay  sir,  ay,"  repeated  the  quarter- 
master, as  he  prepared  to  execute  his 
orders. 

"  Up  and  down,"  was  cried  from  the 
forecastle.  "  Stopper  your  cable,  and 
pull  the  capstan,"  was  heard  from  the 
quarter-deck.  "  All  hands  make  sail," 
succeeded,  and  quick  as  lightning  the 
men  like  swarms  of  bees  filled  the 
shrouds  on  both  sides ;  no  voice  spoke 
but  the  one  that  gave  the  command, 
loud  and  sonorous,  but  the  orders  were 
reiterated   in    the   shrill   whistle  of  the 
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boatswain  and  his  mates,  and  when  every 
man's  foot  was  set  in  the  rigging,  and 
every  hand  held  the  ratlines,  "Away 
aloft,"  away  they  rushed  like  racing 
steeds,  as  if  life  depended  on  getting 
first,— again  all  was  silent,  till  "trice  up, 
lay  out,"  was  uttered,  and  the  long  ex- 
tended yards  of  the  ship  were  every  where 
upmingling  with  the  blue  sky,  and  down 
over  the  blue  waves,  covered  with  human 
beings,  creeping  to  their  extremities, 
and  nothing  between  them  and  certain 
death,  but  a  slack  swinging  rope  on 
which  they  placed  their  feet,  all  that  pre- 
vented their  plunging  into  the  unknown 
depths  of  the  sea,  or  being  dashed  to 
atoms  on  deck  ;  then  sheet  after  sheet 
dropped,  the  sails  as  if  by  magic  covering 
the  tall  spars  and  towering  scaffolding, 
till  the  whole  of  the  vast  fabric  is  clothed 
in  thousands  of  feet  of  snowy  drapery. 
The  sails  gradually  filled,  a  few  manoeu- 
vres rapidly  executed  among  the  compli- 
cated machinery  succeeded,  and  the 
proud  vessel  "walked  the  waters  like  a 
thing  of  life,"  as  if  conscious  of  supe- 
riority. 

Slie  soon  bore  up  for  old  Andrews' 
house,  where  she  took  on  board  her 
commander,  Mr.  Andrews,  and  a  few 
others.  Mr.  Dobbs  never  having  much 
relish  for  salt  water,  quietly  stayed  on 
shore. 

While  this  storm  was  brewing  behind 
us,  we  of  the  Penguin  were  swiftly 
ploughing  the  main,  with  the  white 
water  dashing  away  from  the  bows.  Rob 
Markham  and  his  young  bride  were 
seated  near  the  forecastle,  the  father  was 
sitting  near  the  wheel,  and  I  was  begin- 
ning to  people  the  dull  leaden  sky  with 
aerial  forms,  when  all  at  once  some  one 
cried  out,  "  a  King's  ship  in  sight."  In- 
stantly we  all  turned,  and  beheld  the 
man  o' war  in  good  earnest,  bowling 
along  under  mainsail  and  jib,  now  rising 
and  as  suddenly  disajipearing  behind  the 
stormy  heaving  of  the  roaring  sea,  the 
bright  moon  shining  on  her  canvass 
pinions,  as  if  she  had  been  an  Albatros 
skimming  along  the  surface  of  the  foam- 
ing water,  while  her  white  streak  gleamed 
like  a  tinsel  ribbon,  and  the  crowd  of 
canvass  she  was  carrying  laid  her  over, 
till  her  copper  sheet  glittered  like  gold. 
As  she  neared  we  could  see  the  green 
sea  hissing  along  her  sides,  and  washing 
up  her  foam  far  aft  through  the  mid- 
ship port,  and  could  see  the  captains 
examining  their  guns  grinning  out  tlie 
sides.  Her  deck  was  crowded  with 
dark  figures,  pike  and  cutlass  in  hand, 
and  the  marines  in  the  tops. 


"  What  a  pretty  nest  of  hornets  you've 
got  us  into?"  said  old  Markham  to  his 
son,  "  now  that  you've  drawn  the  wasp 
on  us." 

"  I  did  not  anticipate  such  an  evil," 
he  replied. 

"  You  must  give  up  the  girl,  Rob." 

"  My  father,  do  not  ask  me,  I  would 
sooner  die  first, — besides,  what  would  be 
the  jjse  in  it,  they  'd  make  us  prisoners 
if  they  had  us  in  their  power." 

"  Then  all  remains  is  victory  or  death." 

"  There  's  nothing  else  for  it,"  cried 
young  Markham  despondingly. 

"  Get  the  girl  below,  Rob,"  said  his 
father,  "and  prepare  for  action." 

"  Emily,"  said  her  husband,  "  you  must 
stay  in  the  cabin  :  at  any  rate  you  are 
safe,  if  I  escape,  you  are  still  with  me; 
if — if  I  do  not,  your  father  has  you  as 
before,  save  that  you  were  'the  Smug- 
gler's Bride.' " 

A  tear  found  its  way  down  his  manly 
cheek ;  not  one  of  fear,  but  the  idea  of 
parting  from  one  he  loved  so  well. 

"  Say  not  a  word  of  parting,"  she  said  : 
"you  will  escape,  my  father  I  know  will 
forgive  me,  and  all  will  be  well." 

Rob  silently  shook  his  head  as  he  hur- 
ried on  deck  ;  there  was  something  more 
than  human  in  his  eagle  eye,  something 
etberial  in  his  elastic  step  I  had  never 
before  witnessed.  The  deck  was  soon 
cleared  of  every  thing,  a  slight  frame- 
work that  ran  from  taffrail  to  cathead 
was  knocked  away,  and  six  serviceable 
cannon  on  each  side  shewed  a  formidable 
ai-ray.  The  men  of  each  gun  mechani- 
cally took  their  places,  while  others  sup- 
plied amunition.  Old  Markham,  like 
the  genius  of  Strife  appeared  to  glory  in 
the  coming  struggle  ;  with  a  bright  broad 
axe  in  his  hand,  and  a  row  of  pistols 
stuck  in  his  belt,  he  stood  leaning  in  the 
fore  rigging,  with  his  feet  on  the  ham- 
mock netting  and  his  back  against  the 
shrouds. 

By  this  time  the  vessel  was  bearing 
down  on  us  at  eleven  knots  by  the  hour, 
she  had  tacked  and  was  close  on  our  lee 
quarters, — a  man  at  the  mast  head  with  a 
trumpet  called  aloud  "surrender."  A 
loud  yell  of  defiance  was  our  answer, 
as  a  jet-black  flag,  the  signal  that  no 
quarter  would  be  given,  was  hauled  up, 
and  blew  from  the  peak  like  a  wreath  of 
smoke.  On  passing  they  tried  to  grap- 
ple, but  we  poured  such  a  broadside  as 
made  them  glad  to  sheer  off.  This  they 
returned  ;  the  shot  killing  two  or  three 
of  the  men,  and  striking  the  netting  of 
the  hammocks,  tearing  and  crashing  all 
that  caused  any  obstruction.      Soon  the 
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fight  grew  hotter  ;  cannon  roared,  mus- 
ketry rattled,  and  men  shouted — all  was 
hurra  and  fire  and  groans.  The  breeze 
carried  all  the  smoke  forward  ind  left 
the  decks  visible,  on  which  th^  foemen 
were  turned  into  gory  corpses  by  the 
fire  of  our  guns,  as  a  field  of  corn  is  laid 
prostrate  by  a  tempest.  The  vessels 
gradually  drifted  near  each  other :  young 
Markham,  cutlass  in  hand,  leaped  on  the 
enemy's  deck,  his  father  jumped  after 
him,  and  crying  "  boarders  follow,"  cut 
down  the  first  man  who  opposed  him,  it 
■was  a  fearful  moment,  several  of  us  sup- 
ported them,  but  we  were  driven  back 
witli  loss.  It  was  now  their  turn  to 
board,  which  they  did  with  an  over- 
whelming force.  Old  Markham  levelled 
a  blow  of  his  axe  at  the  captain,  which 
would  have  assuredly  cut  him  in  two, 
had  it  not  been  arrested  by  his  sword, 
which  instantly  pierced  the  old  veteran. 
I  received  a  blow  on  my  head  from  a 
boarding  pike,  that  laid  me  senseless 
in  the  lee  scuppers,  and  deprived  me  of 
being  any  participator  in  the  remainder 
of  the  fight,  being  quite  unconscious 
of  what  was  passing. 

•  *  •  «  * 

It  was  clear  day,  but  the  dull  unna- 
tural light  which  pervaded  the  atmo- 
sphere, was  not  what  usually  is  the  glare 
of  morn.  The  sun  rose  wan  and  sickly, 
casting  a  pale  feeble  ray  on  the  trem- 
bling waters,  not  as  he  sometimes  sheds, 
a  rich  flood  of  glorj',  till  on  every  side 
the  dazzling  light  flashes ;  the  waves 
foamed  and  boiled  round  the  bows  of 
the  vessel,  in  whirlpools  of  dazzling 
spray,  as  she  careered  over  the  expanse 
under  tlie  influence  of  a  heavy  following 
sea,  which  alternately  struck  on  each 
quarter,  and  she  rolled  to  either  side, 
describing  the  points  of  a  segment  of  a 
circle  in  the  heavens  with  her  masts, 
as  the  yards  returned  dripping  with 
water. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds, 
the  crest  of  a  huge  billow  would  burst 
on  her  dark  hull,  and  in  curling  sheets 
pouring  over  her  waist,  would  wash  the 
decks,  drenching  in  the  briny  shower 
every  thing  fore  and  aft,  while  the 
planks  and  strainings  of  the  numerous 
blocks,  cracked  and  groaned  in  the 
heavy  sea. 

When  I  stood  on  the  deck  I  shall  never 
forget  what  I  beheld,  hands  without  arms 
grasped  the  iron  stanchions,  perhaps  in 
the  agony  of  death.  All  the  carcases 
had  been  washed  overboard,  yet  the 
timbers  were  stained  and  defiled  with 
blood,  and  no  living  being  was  visible. 


Tlie  strange  blackness  in  the  horizon  to 
the  windward,  had  greatly  increased, 
and  in  long  and  heavy  gusts  the  wind 
boomed  over  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
The  confused  and  curling  surges  which 
had  hitlierto  risen,  were  now  rolling  to 
leeward  in  huge  threatening  billows;  all 
our  large  sails  were  set,  and  I  stood 
alone. 

Tlie  awe  of  preternatural  agency 
forms  part  of  this  life's  natural  religion, 
and  sanctioned  as  it  is  in  the  revealed 
religion  that  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
us,  let  no  one  complain  for  allowing  its 
influence,  for  his  mind  must  tell  him 
he  knows  not  how  he  exists.  I 
walked  the  deck  in  excessive  fear,  each 
moment  expecting  to  behold  some  fright- 
ful image  rise,  and  as  a  sudden  squall 
nearly  threw  the  ship  on  her  beam  ends, 
I  hurried  below  in  the  hopes  of  finding 
some  one  to  help  me  to  take  in  the  sails. 
In  vain  I  searched ;  all  were  gone,  and 
I  was  on  the  point  of  returning  in  utter 
hopelessness,  when  a  low  moaning  struck 
my  ear.  I  hastened  to  a  small  berth,  and 
there  beheld  a  sight  that  quickly  brought 
me  to  myself.  Stretched  in  his  bloody 
hammock,  pale  and  motioidess,  save  a 
twitching  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth, 
and  a  convulsive  contortion  in  his  nos- 
trils, was  Rob  Markham. 

"Merciful  Lord,"  I  exclaimed,  "can 
this  be  him?"  His  fair  ringlets  still 
curled  round  his  marble  forehead,  but 
the  cold  dews  of  death  were  already 
drenching  them.  A  round  shot  had 
struck  him  and  tore  his  side  open.  When 
I  stood  near  him  and  took  his  cold 
hand,  he  appeared  conscious  of  my  pre- 
sence, for  he  opened  his  mild  blue  eyes, 
and  the  same  placid  smile  he  ever  wore, 
lit  up  his  pale,  pale  cheek. 

"  Messmate,"  he  murmured,  "  water." 

I  procured  him  some  in  a  cup,  and 
poured  it  through  his  lips;  it  seemed  to 
revive  him. 

"They  have  taken  all,"  he  said, 
"  Emily,  my  father,  are  gone,  I  follow  ; 
but  in  the  darkness  of  last  night,  I  con- 
trived to  save  the  ship ;  you  may  get 
her  into  port,  save  and  keep  her." 

I  pressed  his  hand,  and  looked  on  the 
face  of  him  I  loved.  A  cloud  had  passed 
o'er  it :  the  features  though  composed 
were  without  life,  a  film  covered  his  eyes 
— he  was  dead. 

I  had  no  time  for  lamentation  ;  I  went 
to  the  wheel,  and  brought  the  ship  up 
till  I  shook  the  wind  out  of  her  can- 
vass, and  she  rolled  and  staggered  like  a 
drunken  man.  Her  light  top  sails  were 
taken  aback  with  a  slap,   that  tore  down 
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yards  and  tacklings  with  a  succession  of 
craslics,  flappings,  and  snaps  like  gun- 
shots :  when  I  looked  up,  the  rigging 
presented  a  strange  sight ;  all  the  large 
sails  had  filled,  but  the  smaller  ones  were 
flying  in  numberless  streamers  from  the 
yard  arms,  like  ribbons  from  a  tattered 
cap. 

The  day  passed  chilly  and  tempestuous. 
I  went  into  the  cabin  and  tried  to  make 
up  my  mind  to  the  worst,  but  could  not 
stay  long  below,  it  was  so  drear  and  dismal ; 
I  felt  a  sort  of  company  in  the  wind  and 
flapping  shrouds  on  deck,  but  below  all 
was  death-like  solitude  ;  so  cold  and 
stormy  as  it  was,  I  mounted  the  compan- 
ion ladder  shivering  with  cold  and  fear, 
and  gazing  on  the  awful  turbulent  world 
of  waters  till  my  sight  grew  stained  and 
dizzy  :  in  the  monotonous  gloom  ahead, 
I  could  see  nought  but  the  sea  rolling 
high  as  the  foreyard,  and  could  hear  the 
heavy  washing  of  the  waves  as  they  broke 
on  the  plunging  bows  of  the  vessel,  leav- 
ing a  gleam  of  light,  strange  and  shifting  ; 
towards  evening  a  calm  came  on  and  I 
fell  asleep,  but  it  was  a  deceitful  calm, 
oidy  a  prelude  to  a  fearful  storm.  I 
was  awakened  in  the  dawn  with  a  fearful 
noise,  chainplates,  clenched  bolts  and 
iron  stancheons  drew  like  pliant  wires, 
strong  fastenings  and  stays  were  torn 
away  like  thread,  and  masts,  shrouds  and 
spars  crackling  before  the  fury  of  the 
wind,  like  dry  reeds  in  summer,  were 
blown  clear  out  of  the  ship  over  the  high 
weather-rail  clean  into  the  sea,  the  strong- 
est sail  stood  not  a  moment  in  the  bolt- 
rope,  a  dead  lee  shore  rose  before  us,  and 
behind  the  undine,  the  spirit  of  the  waters 
in  rage  and  in  fury  and  in  tempest,  rode 
on  the  neck  of  the  excited  billows,  and 
with  tremendous  force  was  lashing  the 
tortured  edges  into  huge  mountains  of 
water,  masses  of  clouds  black  and  por- 
tentous rose  out  the  sea,  accompanied  by 
heavy  gusts  of  wind  ;  the  sun  appeared 
and  his  rays  fell  slanting  upon  the  gather- 
ed billows,  as  the  black  and  whirling 
ministers  of  the  storm  rose  in  the  zenith. 
I  could  do  nothing  to  assist ;  the  sloop 
was  perfectly  unmanageable,  a  mere  log 
on  the  waters,  and  when  the  next  heavy 
sea  struck  her  quarter,  gave  an  expiring 
lurch  and  pitched  headlong;  I  was  stun- 
ned and  drowning;  a  chaos  of  confusion 
was  upon  me,  above  me,  and  around  me. 
I  was  choaked  with  the  body  of  water 
that  filled  the  sinking  ship,  and  surtbcatcd 
amid  the  hissing  spray  that  ftll  in  blind- 
ing showers :  land  was  near,  but  like  the 
water  before  Tantalus,  seemed  receding 
from  my  view  ;  a  huge  wave  came  on  and 


buried  me  beneath  its  gigantic  bulk  :  liow 
I  was  saved  I  knew  not,  but  I  awoke  in 
the  house  of  a  peasant  near  the  coast,  who 
found  me  lying  on  the  beach  and  thought 
I  might  recover.  I  felt  truly  grateful 
for  his  kindness,  and  we  walked  towards 
the  beach,  where  was  also  thrown  the 
body  of  Markham ;  we  dug  a  grave  for 
liim,  where  he  rests  in  quiet,  far  from  the 
home  he  made  so  happy.  What  became 
of  Emily  I  know  not,  but  she  can  never 
meet  a  truer  heart  or  braver  spirit  than  he 
who  sleeps  in  his  lowly,  grass  quilted  bed. 
I  yet  carry  on  the  war  in  this  world, 
but  hope  when  my  time  is  come,  to  be 
laid  near  the  haven  which  contains  the 
shell  of  Rob  Markham." 

J.  R.  oVlanagan. 


EXCERPTS    FROM     BULWER'S 
"  RIENZI." 

Love  at  First  Sight. — If,  in  adopt- 
ing the  legendary  love-tale  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Shakspeare  had  changed  the 
scene  in  which  it  is  cast  for  a  more 
northern  clime,  I  doubt  whether  the  art 
of  Shakspeare  himself  could  have  recon- 
ciled us  at  once  to  the  suddenness  and 
the  strength  of  Juliet's  passion.  And 
even  as  it  is,  I  believe  there  are  few  of 
our  rational  and  sober-minded  islanders 
who  would  not  honestly  confess,  if  fairly 
questioned,  that  they  deemed  the  ro- 
mance and  fervour  of  those  ill-starred 
lovers  of  Verona  exaggerated  and  over- 
drawn. Yet  in  Italy,  the  picture  of 
that  affection  born  of  a  night,  but 
"  strong  as  death,"  is  one  to  which  the 
veriest  common  -  places  of  life  would 
afford  parallels  without  number.  As  in 
different  ages,  so  in  different  climes,  love 
varies  wonderfully  in  the  shapes  it  takes. 
And  even  at  this  day,  beneath  Italian 
skies,  many  a  simple  girl  would  feel  as 
Juliet,  and  many  a  homely  gallant 
would  rival  the  extravagance  of  Romeo. 
Long  suits  in  that  sunny  land  wherein, 
as  whereof,  I  now  write,  are  imknown. 
In  no  other  land,  perhaps,  is  there  found 
so  commonly  the  love  at  first-sight, 
which  in  France  is  a  jest,  and  in  Eng- 
land a  doubt ;  in  no  other  land,  too,  is 
love,  though  so  suddenly  conceived, 
more  faithfully  preserved.  That  which 
is  ripened  in  fancy,  comes  at  once  to 
passion — yet  is  embalmed  through  all 
time  by  sentiment. 

Youthful  Feelings.  —  In  them, 
everything  was  yoking!  the  heart  un- 
chilled,  unblightcd  ;  that  fulness  and 
luxuriance  of  life's  life  which  has  in   it 
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something  of  divine.  At  that  age,  when 
it  seems  as  if  we  could  never  die,  how 
deathless,  how  flushed  and  mighty  as 
with  tiie  younguess  of  a  god,  are  all  that 
our  hearts  create  !  Our  own  youth  is 
like  that  of  the  earth  itself,  when  it 
peopled  the  woods  and  waters  with  di- 
\inities  ;  when  life  ran  riot,  and  yet 
only  gave  birth  to  beauty  ;  all  its  shapes 
of  poetry,  all  its  airs,  the  melodies  of 
Arcadia  and  Olympus,  all  earth  itself, 
even  in  its  wildest  lairs,  another,  nay,  a 
happier  heaven,  prodigal  of  the  same 
glories,  and  haunted  by  the  same  forms  ! 
The  golden  age  never  leaves  the  world ; 
it  exists  still,  and  shall  exist,  till  love, 
health,  poetry,  are  no  more, — but  only 
the  young  ! 


Eloquence.  —  The  great  secret  of 
eloquence  is  to  be  in  earnest — the  secret 
of  Rienzi's  eloquence  was  in  the  mighti- 
ness of  his  enthusiasm.  He  never  spoke 
as  one  who  doubled  of  success.  Per- 
haps, like  most  men  who  undertake  high 
and  great  actions,  he  himself  was  never 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  obstacles  in  his 
way.  He  saw  the  end,  bright  and  clear, 
and  overleaped,  in  the  vision  of  his  soul, 
the  crosses  and  the  length  of  the  path  ; — 
thus  the  deep  convictions  of  his  own 
mind,  stamped  themselves  irresistibly 
upon  others.  He  seemed  less  to  pro- 
mise than  to  prophesy. 


Woman's  Love.  —  No  woman  ever 
loved  to  the  full  extent  of  the  passion 
who  did  not  venerate  where  she  loved, 
and  who  did  not  feel  humbled  (delighted 
in  that  humility)  by  her  exaggerated 
and  overweening  estimate  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  object  of  her  worship. 

What  state  could  fall,  what  liberty 
decay,  if  the  zeal  of  man's  noisy  pa- 
triotism was  as  pure  as  the  silent  loyalty 
of  a  woman's  love? 

Woman's  love  is  a  robe  that  wraps  her 
from  many  a  storm  ! 


Rienzi's  Character. —  Cola  di  Rienzi 
was  no  faultless  hero  of  romance.  In 
him  lay,  in  conflicting  prodigality,  the 
richest  and  most  opposite  elements  of 
character — strong  sense,  visionary  super- 
stition, an  eloquence  and  energy  that 
mastered  all  he  approached,  a  blind 
enthusiasm  that  mastered  himself;  lux- 
lu-y  and  abstinence,  sternness  and  sus- 
ceptibility ;  pride  to  the  great,  humility 
to  the  low  ;  the  most  devoted  patriotism, 
and  the  most  avid  desire  of  personal 
power.  As  few  men  undertake  great 
and    desperate    designs    without    strong 


animal  spirits,  so  it  may  be  observed, 
that  with  most  who  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence over  the  herd,  there  is  an  aptness, 
at  times,  to  a  wild  mirth,  and  an  elas- 
ticity of  humour,  which  often  astonish 
the  more  sober  and  regulated  minds, 
that  are  "  the  commoners  of  life:"  and 
the  theatrical  grandeur  of  Napoleon,  the 
severe  dignity  of  Cromwell,  are  strangely 
contrasted  by  a  frequent,  nor  always 
seasonable  buffoonery,  which  was  equally 
a  trait  in  the  temperament  of  llienzi, 
distinguished  his  hours  of  relaxation, 
and  contributed  to  that  marvellous  ver- 
satility with  which  his  harder  nature 
accommodated  itself  to  all  humours  and 
all  men. 


Enthusiasm. — Nothing  ever  so  in- 
spires human  daring,  as  the  fond  belief 
that  it  is  the  agent  of  a  diviner  wisdom. 
Revenge  and  patriotism,  united  in  one 
man  of  genius  and  ambition — such  are 
the  Archimedian  levers  that  find  in 
fanaticism  the  spot  out  of  the  world  by 
which  to  move  the  world.  Tlie  prudent 
man  may  direct  a  state;  but  it  is  the 
enthusiast  who  regenerates,  or  ruins  it. 


GOSSIP  AND  TABLE-TALK. 

The  coronation  of  Louis  the  fifteenth 
was  delayed  three  or  four  years,  because 
he  had  neglected  to  send  in  time  to  Ar- 
menia for  ermine.  Tlie  animal  is  small 
and  is  getting  rare,  and  orders  must  be 
transmitted  for  the  fur  several  years  in 
advance.  At  the  coronation  of  Louis 
the  sixteenth,  they  wore  catsHn.  It 
would  have  been  well  had  this  been  the 
greatest  of  that  unhappy  monarch's 
misfortunes. 

The  craniologists  assert  that  men, 
whose  sculls,  if  divided  by  a  supposed 
perpendicular  line  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  ear,  present  a  larger  mass 
before  than  behind,  are  distinguished  for 
intellectual  power.  The  organs  of  the 
intellect  lie  in  the  forepart  of  the  scull, 
the  animal  propensities  behind.  Hence 
it  lias  been  said,  in  the  old  adage — "  He 
has  it  behind  the  ear." 

How  much  truth  is  there  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  observation  from  the  Ger- 
man : — "The  sun  of  fortune  and  favour 
changes  a  human  being,  as  the  sun  of 
heaven  does  a  plant  which  faded  in  d;irk- 
ness,  but  now  raises  its  drooping  head 
in  his  bright  beams,  and,  penetrated  by 
the  genial  warmth,  opens  fragrant  blos- 
soms to  the  light." 

Perhaps  there  was  never  given  a  more 
beautiful  anology  for  negligence  in  epis- 
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tolary  correspondence,  than  that  ren- 
dered by  a  German  to  his  mistress. — 
"  Remember  that  one  gives  no  other  an- 
swer to  the  rose  for  its  precious  fragrance, 
than  to  inhale  it  with  delight." 

Some  witty  author,  we  think  Wilson, 
says  every  one  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  cherishes  vanity  :  even  the  toad,  he 
says,  thinks  himself  goodlooking;  "rather 
tawny,  perhaps,    but  look  at  his  eye!" 

The  celebrated  English  air,  ''  God 
save  the  king,"  was  taken  by  Handel 
from  the  French. 

A  cicerone  directing  the  attention  of 
a  foreigner  to  the  portrait  of  Harvey  said, 
"  This  is  the  man  who  Invented  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood !" 


CURRAN. 


Lord  Avonmore  loved  a  jest  in  his  very 
heart.  He  could  not  resist  it  even  upon 
the  bench,  and  his  friend,  (Curran) 
well  aware  of  the  propensity,  used,  not 
unfrequently  to  wage  war  against  the 
gravity  of  the  judgment-seat.  He  has 
often  related,  facetiously  enough,  an  at- 
tack which  he  once  made  upon  the 
mingled  simplicity  and  laughter-loving 
disposition  of  the  chief  baron  ;  who,  with 
all  his  other  qualifications,  piqued  him- 
self, and  very  justly,  on  his  profound 
classical  acquisitions.  He  was  one  day 
addressing  a  jury  of  Dublin  shop-keepers, 
so  stupid  and  so  illiterate,  that  the  finest 
flights  of  his  eloquence  were  lost  upon 
them.  "  I  remember,  gentlemen,"  said 
ho,  stealing  a  side  glance  at  tiie  uncon- 
scious Lord  Avonmore,  "  I  remember 
the  ridicule  with  which  my  learned 
friend  has  been  pleased  so  unworthily  to 
visit  the  poverty  of  my  client,  and,  re- 
membering it,  neither  of  us  can  forget 
the  sentiment  of  a  great  Greek  his- 
torian upon  the  subject,  which  I  siiall 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  in  the  ori- 
ginal, as,  no  doubt  it  must  be  familiar 
to  all  of  you.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
celebrated  work  of  Hesiod,  called  the 
'  Phantasmagoria.'  After  '  expatiating 
upon  the  sad  effects  of  poverty,  you  may 
remember  he  pathetically  remarks  : 
Nil  hahut  iiilelix  paiipeitas  duiiiis  in  se 
Qiiani  quid  ridiculos  homines  facit — 

Lord  Avonmore  bristled  up  at  once. 
"Why,  Mr.  Curran,  Hesiod  was  not  an 
historian — lie  was  a  poet,  and,  for  my 
part,  I  never  heard  before  of  any  such 
poem  as  tiie  Pliantasmagoria." 

"  Oh,  my  good  Lord,  I  assure  you  he 
wrote  it." 

"  Well,  well,  it  may  be  so, — I'll  not 
dispute  it,  as  you  seem   to  be  so  very 


serious  about  it ;  but,  at  all  events  tiie 
lines  you  quoted  are  Latin — they  are 
undoubtedly  Juvenal's." 

"  Perhaps,  my  Lord,  he  quotes  from 
the  Phantasmagoria." 

"  Tut,  tut,  I  tell  you  they're  Latin, 
they're  just  as  familiar  to  me  as  my 
Blackstone." 

"  Indeed,  my  good  Lord,  they're 
Greek." 

"Why,  Mr.  Curran,  do  you  want  to 
persuade  me  out  of  my  senses?  I  tell 
you  they  're  Latin — can  it  be  possible 
that  your  memory  so  fails  you  ?  " 

"Well,  my  Lord,  I  see  plainly  enough, 
that  we  can  never  agree  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  I'll  tell  you  how  it  can  easily 
be  determined.  If  it  was  a  legal  ques- 
tion, I  should,  of  course,  bow  at  once  to 
the  decision  of  your  Lordship ;  but  it  is 
not — it's  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  and 
there's  only  one  way  I  know  of  deciding 
it, — send  it  up,  as  a  collateral  issue,  to 
that  jury,  and,  I'll  be  bound,  they'll  fiqd 
it  Greek." 

The  joke  flashed  upon  the  simplicity 
of  Lord  Avonmore  ;  he  literally  shook 
with  laughter,  and,  that  the  whole  pic- 
ture might  preserve  its  keeping,  Curran 
declared  he  extended  his  immense  hand 
over  the  clerk  that  was  next  the  jury-box, 
by  way  of  keeping  them  entirely  out  of 
the  secret. — Phillips's  Rocollections  of 
Curran. 


DETRACTORS. 

There  is  no  darker  chapter  in  the  nature 
of  man  than  that  propensity  to  pull 
down  the  reputations  of  others  which  is 
so  often  observable.  It  is  a  vice  at 
which  your  moralists  and  your  sages 
have  so  often  thundered  their  anathe- 
mas ;  but  it  remains ;  it  is  too  firmly 
fixed  in  the  hearts  of  many,  and  there 
are  too  many  causes  to  induce  it,  for  us 
ever  to  expect  its  eradication. 

"  Now  for  an  essay  on  the  causes  and 
effects  of  detraction,"  exclaims  some 
wight,  who  expected,  at  first,  something 
easier  than  a  moral  disquisition.  IJut, 
peace ;  I  will  indite  no  heavy  argumen- 
tation. I  have  no  ponderous  theory  to 
maintain.  Prejudge  me  not ;  for  though, 
in  mine  own  opinion,  I  may  have  arrived 
at  numerous  metaphysical  truths,  yet  I 
keep  them  to  myself.  I  am  no  chojiper 
of  logic.  I  have  no  ounce  of  truth  to 
spread  over  infinity;  and,  if  my  subject 
be  one  on  which  a  folio  might  be  in- 
vented large  enough  to  bring  thoughts  of 
eternity  and  space  into  people's  minds, 
I  shall  avoid  such  industrious  sinning. 
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Yet  indulge  me  with  a  sprinkling  of 
philosophy.  Detraction  springs  from 
self-love.  "  True,"  answers  a  furious 
searcher  into  mental  mysteries,  "  and  so 
do  all  our  actions,  both  good  and  bad." 
Well,  granted  ;  but  the  operations  of 
self-love,  vi'hen  properly  manifested,  do 
not  lead  to  anything  vicious.  Self-love 
is  the  foundation  of  the  domestic  virtues. 
It  attaches  us  to  our  country — our  home 
— our  friends.  When  it  points  out  our 
true  interest,  it  never  interferes  with  the 
true  interests  of  others.  But  when  the 
principle  is  either  blinded  by  prejudice, 
or  warped  by  vice,  its  effects  are  some- 
times disgusting,  and  frequently  dread- 
ful. The  epithets  just  used  are  too 
often  correct  when  applied  to  the  effects 
of  a  morbid  self-love,  as  shewn  in  de- 
traction— for  it  generally  exalts  self  at 
the  expense  of  others.  Egotism  and 
Detraction  are  fiends  of  one  brood.  "  I 
thank  God,"  said  the  pharisee,  "  that  / 
am  not  as  other  men." 

Some  persons  are  detractors  from 
principle.  They  are  the  levellers  of 
their  fellow-men,  and  whoever  attempts, 
by  an  exercise  of  talent  or  genius,  to  rise 
into  honourable  notice,  will  find  them 
hanging,  like  weights  of  lead,  against 
such  attempts ;  for  the  detractor  is  a 
most  inveterate  enemy  to  fame,  and  has 
a  marvellous  faculty  for  digging  up 
faults  which  charity  had  buried  with  the 
dead. 

There  are  two  classes  in  this  vice. 
The  first  will  insist,  against  his  better 
knowledge,  that  his  neighbour  is  a 
knave  ;  and  the  other,  reversing  the 
common  maxim  of  law,  believes  all  men 
guilty  until  they  are  proved  innocent. 
The  first  is  a  killer  of  reputations,  and  a 
maimer  of  characters  from  taste ;  the 
second  is  a  sceptic  in  virtue.  The  one 
fmou<s  himself  to  be  a  scoundrel ;  the 
other  believes  other  men  to  be  scoundrels. 
I  would  elevate  the  first  to  pilloric  dig- 
nities ;  the  second  may  be  punished  by 
contempt. 

Mr.  is  a  detractor  of  the  first 

order,  yet  he  is  strictly  observant  of  all 
the  outward  duties  of  religion  ;  he  is 
regular  in  bis  attendance  at  church,  and 
hath  an  itching  for  the  office  of  deacon. 
He  leadeth  a  most  irreproachable  life, 
and  be  boldly  challenges  scrutiny.  But 
while  he  extends  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  you,  he  treadeth  on  the 
toes  of  your  reputation.  He  payeth  a 
just  debt  promptly,  and  takes  a  receipt; 
and  then  saitli  he  has  been  cheated  and 
overcharged.  He  relieves  ostentatiously 
the  victim  of  misfortimc,  but  it  bringcth 


to  his  mind  that  this  misfortune  sprang 
from  imprudence — so  he  magnifieth  it 
into  guilt ;  and,  in  the  story  of  his  six- 
penny donation,  contriveth  to  be  thought 
charitable,  but  attributing  it  to  weak- 
ness, preventeth  the  poor  wretch  from 
receiving  charitable  offices  from  others. 
He  describeth  a  man  minutely — so  that 
his  hearers  know  the  character ;  then  he 
insists  that  the  man  is  a  scoundrel, 
blesseth  his  Maker  that  none  can  say  the 
like  of  him,  and  saith  that  charity  will 
not  allow  him  to  mention  names.  If  he 
hears  of  a  good  action  performed  by 
another,  he  uttereth  sighs  innumerable, 
says  the  Creator  reads  the  heart,  and 
looks  into  the  motive;  if  he  is  asked  to 
explain,  he  muttereth  unintelligible  no- 
things, and  leaves  you  with  the  impres- 
sion that  he  knows  more  than  he  wishes 
to  tell.  His  ears  are  ever  open  to  his 
neighbours'  concerns  —  for  it  is  from 
small  facts  that  he  fixes  false  impressions. 
He  is  an  adept  at  hints,  shrugs  of  the 
shoulders,  inuendoes,  and  signs  of  incre- 
dulity. Slander  is  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils;  yet  no  one  can,  with  certainty, 
say,  that  man  hath  slandered  me. 

The  other  detractor  is  more  foolish, 
but  less  depraved,  than  the  first.  He  is 
more  passive  than  active.  You  could 
with  difficulty  persuade  him  that  his 
impressions  are  erroneous.  He  thinks 
he  knows  much  of  the  world,  but  he  sees 
things  through  a  wrong  medium.  His 
tongue  sometimes  lets  out  the  impres- 
sions of  his  mind,  and  he  hath  to  pay 
damages.  When  his  character  is  known, 
you  are  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
his  words;  but  his  words  (after  a  suit 
for  scandal  hath  taught  him  caution,  not 
wisdom)  may  ruin  your  reputation  for 
ever.  He  is,  however,  by  no  means  so 
mischievous  as  the  other  ;  for  when  the 
scandal  reaches  you,  there  is  generally  a 
clue  to  its  author,  and  you  must  make 
him  eat  his  words.  He  is  not  apt  to 
search  into  your  affairs  —  his  disease 
savours  of  ignorance  ;  but  it  is  rather 
the  ignorance  of  a  man  who  will  not, 
than  of  one  who  cannot  learn.  He 
swalloweth  knowledge  as  if  it  were  an 
emetic ;  it  is  nauseous  unto  his  mental 
palate.  He  would  rather  believe  you  a 
villain  that  an  honest  man  ;  for  it  dis- 
turbeth  the  even  tenor  of  his  ideas  to 
be  obliged  to  think  well  of  you.  His 
memory  is  tenacious  of  your  failings, 
and  hangeth,  like  a  leech,  to  your  known 
short-comings.  If  your  walk  has  not 
been  always  even  with  men,  keep  him  at 
arm's  length,  otherwise  he  will  hurt  you. 
If  you  are  fearless  from  conscious  recti- 
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tude,  treat  him  with  loathing  and  con- 
tempt. Detraction,  in  all  its  forms  and 
shapes,  is  hateful  ;  whether,  tiiief-Iike, 
it  insinuates  itself  in  the  form  of  a  cau- 
tion, or  weeps  its  crocodile  lachryma:  in 
the  guise  of  pity — whether  it  advances 
timidly  under  the  garment  of  a  doubt, 
or  shields  itself  in  tiie  language  of  hear- 
say— whether  it  marches  to  the  unde- 
fended fort  of  Innocence,  armed  with 
the  impudent  boldness  of  an  assertion  ; 
or  stabs,  with  a  cowardly  hint,  its  victim 
to  the  heart. 

There  is  a  species  of  jesting  with  the 
characters  of  others,  by  far  too  common, 
even  among  those  who  would  shun  the 
slightest  taint  of  dishonour.  I  know 
nothing  of  which  men  should  be  more 
habitually  cautious.  We  may  not  say 
anything  positively  bad  ;  but  by  treating 
a  character  with  levity,  we  may  go  far 
towards  destroying  the  respect  for  the 
person  spoken  of  in  the  minds  of  others. 
Let  a  person  ask  himself,  if  he  has  never 
had  his  opinion  of  another  weakened  by 
the  disrespectful  tone  of  familiarity  used 
by  a  third  person.  If  such  has  hap- 
pened to  him,  he  will  see  the  necessity 
and  the  justice  of  caution  in  this  parti- 
cular. 

"  Scandal,"  writes  Gay,  is  "  conversa- 
tion's spirit ;"  and,  perhaps,  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  the  remark.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  be  satirical  than  to  be 
just,  and  there  are  so  many  in  the  world 
who  love  to  pass  well  through  it,  with 
little  trouble,  that  scandal  is  frequently 
but  another  name  for  laziness  and  unim- 
proved powers. 


THE   HEIRESS  AND   THE 
DRAGOON. 

BY  MARY  STUART. 

Ellen  Ormond  was  sixteen.  She  had 
just  quitted  boarding-school,  and  pos- 
sessed all  the  knowledge  and  accomplish- 
ments usually  acquired  by  giddy  girls  at 
a  fashionable  academy.  She  had,  by 
her  dancing-master,  been  taught  all  the 
graces  which  a  dancing-master  can 
teach.  She  waltzed  like  a  sylph,  gallo- 
paded  with  infinite  spirit,  and  knew 
every  variety  of  courtesy,  from  the  slight 
bend  of  the  body  proper  toward  inferiors 
in  rank  or  fortune,  to  the  low  obeisance 
and  affable  manner  extended  to  a  titled 
leader  of  the  ton,  or  an  heir-apparent. 
Moreover,  she  was  perfect  mistress  of 
the  harp  and  piano ;  that  is  to  say,  she 


had  for  years  taken  lessons  from  the 
most  expensive  instructors.  She  could 
quaver,  trill,  and  flourish  in  unknown 
tongues,  in  a  style  that  would  have  fixed 
our  simple  ancestors  in  surprise  and 
wonder.  The  cultivation  of  her  mind 
was  equally  attended  to.  She  had  studied 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  ;  and  could 
converse  in  either  language  with  a  fluency 
and  correctness  that  would,  no  doubt, 
have  astonished  a  native  :  and,  beside  all 
this,  she  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  world,  having  read  novels  of  every 
description,  indiscriminately,  from  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  Her  education 
was,  in  the  modern  and  received  sense  of 
the  word — finished  !  But  what  she 
valued  more  than  all,  was  a  face  and  form 
which  no  one  could  once  behold  without 
desiring  to  look  upon  again.  Her  fea- 
tures were  delicate  in  their  shape,  and 
she  had  a  peculiar  droop  of  the  eyelid, 
a  quantity  of  long  flaxen  ringlets,  and, 
when  she  raised  her  dark  lashes,  a  wan- 
dering, distressed  look  of  the  eye,  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  fairest 
Radcliffian  or  Rochian  heroine  that  ever 
was  wretched  in  a  tapestried  chamber. 
In  short,  Ellen  Ormond  was  one  of 
those  romantic,  susceptible-looking  mai- 
dens that  a  person  of  sensibility  would 
have  pronounced  interesting — and  that 
one  of  your  matter-of-fact  men  of  busi- 
ness would  have  looked  after,  and  mut- 
tered—deranged ! 

In  mournful  expressions  and  deep 
sighs  the  young  lady  was  very  expert. 
In  these  testimonies  of  sorrow  she  parti- 
cularly delighted.  She  thought  them 
very  fascinating,  as  doubtless  they  were ; 
and  had  her  mother  (her  only  surviving 
parent)  been  possessed  of  a  "  flinty 
heart,"  which  every  one  knows  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  guardian  of  a  heroine, 
she  might  have  had  the  happiness  of 
being  utterly  miserable.  But  Nature, 
who  is  quite  as  capricious  a  dame  as  the 
blind  goddess,  had  cruelly  given  her  a 
mother  who  was  the  most  indulgent  and 
simple-hearted  of  women,  and  who  loved 
her  tenderly.  She  had  no  spiteful  sister 
by  whom  she  might  be  envied  and  de- 
tested, and  to  whom  she  might  niake  the 
invariable  answer  of  a  celebrated  heroine, 
"  It  is  n't  pretty  of  you,  sister  Bella !" 
Alas,  she  possessed  no  assassin  of  a  rela- 
tive (that  treasure  of  romances)  who 
would  kindly  put  her  life  in  jeopardy. 
These  comforts  were  denied  her,  and 
even  in  her  motiier's  old-fashioned  coun- 
try house,  whore  one  might  reasonably 
expect  a  haunted  chamber  or  so.  Fate  so 
perverse    was,    that    not    a    mysterious 
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sound  ever  disturbed  the  repose  of  the 
household.      This  state  of  things  was,  as 
may  be  supposed,  very  disheartening  to 
one  so  well  calculated  to  shine  in  fearful 
adventures,   and    wring   all   hearts  with 
tragic  scenes:   to  one  so  well  practised  in 
the  accomplishments   of  heroines,    that 
she  could  weep  bitterly  without  the  after- 
mortification  of  a  red  nose,   and  swoon 
on  all  occasions  without   breaking   her 
head,  or  even  disarranging  the  folds  of 
her  dress.     Many  and  frequent  were  the 
balmy  sighs  which  poor  Ellen  literally 
wasted  on   the  desert  air,  lamenting  in 
vain  that  she  had  not  lived  four  hundred 
years   before.       But  as   it  is    a   clearly 
proved  axiom  of  moral  philosophy,  that 
the  human  mind  cannot  long  endure  an 
extreme  of  any  kind,   whether   of  grief 
or  joy,  our  fair  one  consequently  became 
at  length  tolerably  reconciled  to  her  un- 
fortunate situation  in  life.      But,  though 
she  ceased  to  lament  the  barbarous  affec- 
tion of  her  mother,  and  the  lack  of  spiral 
staircases  and  ghosts  given  to  moonlight 
rambles,  she  had  not  yet  resigned  her 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  heroine, 
and  she  determined  on  the  first  conve- 
nient occasion,  to  fall  in  love  with  some 
captivating  scion  of  a  noble  stock,  (rich 
only  in  treasures  of  the  mind,)  for  whose 
dear    sake    she    might    be    persecuted 
through  two  duodecimo  volumes.      Ac  ■ 
cordingly,  on  Iheir  arrival  in  town,  where 
her  mother  always  spent  the  winter,  she 
frequented     all    the    public     places    of 
amusement,  and  waltzed  and  looked  sen- 
timental till  three  o'clock  every  morning. 
For  some  time  this  was  continued  with- 
out  effect,    but    there    are    few    objects 
which    perseverance    will    not    achieve. 
One  evening,  while  her  eves  were  wan- 
dering  round  the  ball-room  in  search  of 
a  congenial   spirit,   they  were   struck — 
fixed — by  the  appearance  of  a  tall,  mili- 
tary-looking   man,    with    whiskers    and 
mustachios,  the  like  of  which  were  never 
before  seen  in  town.      One  glance  con- 
vinced her  that  her  hour  had  arrived — 
it  was  too  sure — he  was  the  hero  of  her 
dreams,  and  she  felt  that  she  was  dis- 
tractedly in  love  ! 

Octavius  Augustus  Cassar  Millicent 
was  most  undoubtedly  a  very  distingue 
man.  He  was  a  half-pay  captain  of 
Irish  dragoons,  and  blessed  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  unblushing  assurance ;  and 
what  could  be  seen  of  it  from  behind  his 
whiskers,  had  a  fine  corsair  expression. 
He  was  a  man  about  town,  dressed  ex- 
quisitely, lived  by  ways  and  means  which 
no  one  could  explain,  and  had  altogether 
such  a  reckless,  hang-gallows  look,  that 


the  most  impartial  observer  would  have 
pronounced  him  a  hero  of  the  first 
stamp. 

"  Pray,  my  dear  Frank,"  whispered 
he  to  a  friend  at  his  elbow,  "can  you 
tell  me  who  that  singular  little  being  is, 
with  hair  hanging  about  her  face,  staring 
at  me  so  earnestly  ?" 

"  That  is  Miss  Ormond,"  was  the 
reply,  "  the  daughter  of  the  quiet,  indo- 
lent old  lady  yonder.  She  had  a  neat 
little  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling  settled  on  her  by  her  father — 
but,  poor  thing,  she  is  a  little  touched 
here — "  and  he  nodded  significantly,  and 
pointed  to  his  forehead. 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  did 
you  say?      Are  you  sure  of  that?" 

"  Positive !" 

"  Well,  really,  now  I  look  at  her  again, 
there  is  a  something  about  her  very 
attractive !  an  air — of  softness — a  je  ne 
srais  qiioi  that  is  very  fascinating — do 
introduce  me  !" 

Ellen  saw  she  had  caught  his  eye; 
she  observed  him  speak  to  his  friend, 
and  advance  toward  her.  She  knew 
instantly  that  with  the  same  shaft  which 
entered  her  breast,  the  little  archer  had 
wounded  that  of  the  warlike  captain. 
He  was  presented  to  her ;  sat  beside 
her ;  danced  with  her  ;  heaved  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  sighs,  and  looked 
"  unutterable  things ;"  and,  before  the 
close  of  the  ball,  thej'  discovered  that 
they  were  born  for  each  other.  They 
promised  to  meet  the  next  night  at  the 
Rotunda ;  he  handed  her  to  her  car- 
riage, and  vviih  many  exclamations  of 
despair  they  tore  themselves  away,  as 
they  saw  her  mamma  approaching, 
Mrs.  Ormond,  poor,  unsuspecting  wo- 
man, saw  nothing  in  the  attentions  of 
the  dragoon  more  than  politeness  war- 
ranted, nor  could  the  broken  sentences 
and  inuendoes  of  her  daughter  excite  a 
suspicion  in  her  mind.  She  was,  in 
truth,  a  quiet,  indolent  old  lady,  con- 
tented with  all  the  world,  and  willing 
that  all  should  act  as  best  pleased  them, 
not  excepting  her  beloved  child,  pro- 
vided she  was  not  disturbed  in  her  regu- 
lar afternoon  nap.  Notwithstanding  the 
liberal  disposition  of  her  mother,  Ellen 
was  convinced  that  she  never  would 
censent  to  her  only  daughter's  marriage 
with  a  half-pay  captain,  whom  no  one 
knew ;  and  therefore  she  immediately 
perceived  the  necessity  oi  billet-doux  and 
clandestine  interviews. 

For  a  fortnight  they  met  daily  in 
public,  and  sighed  together,  waltzed 
together,   and   languished   together,   till 
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all  the  world  declared  they  were  dying 
to  be  tied  together.  All  the  world  but 
Mrs.  Ormoiid,  avIio  was  provokingjy 
blind  to  the  tender  glances  of  th.e  roman- 
tic pair,  and  who,  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
every  other,  observed  nothing  and  heard 
nothing  of  what  was  pasfiing  before  her 
eyes.  Things  being  in  tliis  condition, 
and  the  cajjtain  (who  was  truly  a  despe- 
rate lover)  having  sworn  by  all  the  hea- 
then gods  and  goddesses,  to  put  a  period 
to  Ills  existence  if  she  did  not  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  misery  by  becoming  his,  it 
was  evident  that  an  elopement  was 
positively  requisite.  Accordingly,  our 
heroine  appointed  an  hour  at  which  her 
maid  should  admit  him  to  the  back 
parlour,  where  all  the  preliminaries 
might  be  adjusted.  Now  the  maid,  had 
she  known  her  part,  would  have  secretly 
informed  her  old  mistress  of  the  plot, 
who  thereupon  would  have  burst  into 
the  apartment  just  as  the  captain  was  on 
one  knee,  kissing  her  hand,  and  a  heart- 
rending scene  of  fine  hysterics  and  faint- 
ing fits  would  have  been  the  consequence. 
Unfortunately,  no  such  interruption 
occurred.  AH  things  went  on  with  most 
inglorious  success.  Captain  Millicent 
entered  the  room  muffled  in  a  Spanish 
mantle. 

"  Amiable  Octavius  !"  murmured 
Ellen. 

"  Adored  Ellen  !"  responded  Octavius 
Augustus  Caesar. 

"  Too  fascinating  man  !"  cried  the 
lady, 

"  Too  lovely  destroyer  of  my  peace  !" 
returned  the  gentleman. 

Our  fair  one  was  quite  overcome  with 
emotion — her  ringlets  were  longer,  and 
her  eyelids  drooped  more  than  ever. 
Her  lover  cast  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
quoted  Byron.  She  softly  breathed 
sometiung  about  imprudence  and  doubt, 
upon  which  he  fell  into  the  most  grace- 
ful contortions  —  rolled  his  eyes  in  a 
"  fine  frenzy,"  and  tore  his  whiskers  in 
all  the  agony  of  despair.  It  was  very 
touching — her  heart  was  completely  sub- 
dued, and  she  sank  into  his  arms  in  a 
charming  attitude. 

The  day  of  the  elopement  arrived. 
Old  Mrs.  Ormond  had  just  fallen  asleep 
in  her  comfortable  arm-chair,  no  obsta- 
cles were  opposed  to  the  concerted 
scheme,  and  Ellen,  exquisitely  dressed, 
was  handed  by  the  enraptured  half  pay 
dragoon  into  a  carriage,  and  rapidly 
conveyed  to  the  church.  The  ceremony 
was  performed.  Tiie  bride  was  properly 
affected,  and  swooned  upon  her  hus- 
band's shoulder,    for    her  dress    was  of 


white  satin,  and  there  was  no  sofa. 
Exactly  at  the  right  moment  she  reco- 
vered, and  at  first  in  a  lovely  confusion 
asked  wliere  she  was;  and  was  then  very 
miserable  and  inconsolable  from  being 
positive  that  she  could  never  be  for- 
given. She  determined  to  return  to  her 
mother's  house  instantly,  and  was  very 
wretched,  and  shed  pearly  tears,  and 
dragged  down  her  long  ringlets  all  the 
way  home  :  while  the  captain,  full  of 
glee,  sat  curling  his  mustachios,  and 
rubbing  his  hands,  though  at  the  same 
time  offering  occasionally  a  condoling 
expression  by  way  of  sympathy.  The 
carriage  stopped — the  door  was  opened — 
in  flew  Mrs.  Octavius  Augustus  Ca3sar 
Millicent,  threw  away  her  bonnet  and 
her  comb,  and,  with  tresses  all  dishevel- 
led, rushed  into  the  parlour,  and  flung 
herself  upon  her  knees  before  the  arm- 
chair of  her  mamma,  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  true  Siddons'  shriek,  and  gasp- 
ing— "forgive!  forgive  !" 

The  half-pay  captain  slowly  advanced, 
dropped  on  one  knee  at  her  side,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  his  heart  with  a  silence 
"  more  eloquent  than  words." 

Old  Mrs.  Ormond  rubbed  her  eyes  at 
this  unusual  interruption  of  her  nap, 
and  stared  in  astonishment  at  the  figures 
before  her. 

"Forgive!  forgive!"  ejaculated  the 
bride. 

"  Forgive !  forgive!"  echoed  the  groom. 

"  Cast  me  not  from  you!"  exclaimed 
the  former, 

"  Cast  us  not  from  you !"  responded 
the  latter. 

"  Oh  do  not  frown  upon  me,  my 
mother  I"  cried  Ellen. 

"  Oh  do  not  frown  upon  us,  my  mo- 
ther !"  said  Octavius  Augustus  CjEsar. 

"  I  am  a  sincere  penitent !"  groaned 
the  daughter. 

"  Alas,  so  am  I!"  groaned  the  son. 

"  I  shall  die  on  the  spot,  if  not  for- 
given !"  muttered  she,  looking  wild. 

"  So  shall  I !"  muttered  he,  looking 
wilder. 

Mrs.  Ormond,  with  a  motion  of  her 
hand,  prevented  a  mad  scene,  which  was 
about  to  ensue,  and  begged  an  explana- 
tion. This,  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  was  obtained — the  captain  echoing 
all  the  incoherent  expressions  of  his 
wife,  who,  when  her  breath  was  quite 
spent,  paused  for  a  reply,  and  fixed  her 
eyes,  full  of  expectation,  upon  her  mo- 
ther. They  were  ready  prepared  for  a 
vacant  stare  of  derangement,  and  her  lips 
were  parted  for  a  maniac  laugh.  Octa- 
vius Augustus  Cassar   frowned  despair 
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and  extended  his  arm  wiili  a  good  tlie- 
atrical  effect  to  receive  her  as  she  fell. 

"  I  am  sorrj',  Ellen,  dear — "  com- 
menced Mrs.  Ormond,  in  a  mild  tone. 

*'  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  shrieked  the  heroine, 
tearing  her  hair. 

"  Oh,  wo  unutterable  !"  exclaimed  the 
hero,  beating  his  breast. 

"  Tliat  you  were  so  hasty,"  continued 
Mrs.  Ormond. 

"  Oh,  child  of  anguish  !"  screamed 
Ellen. 

"  Oh,  victim  of  misery  !"  cried  Octa- 
vius  Augustus  Cssar. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  all  this 
grief,"  pursued  Mrs.  Ormond,  in  her 
simple,  plain  way.  "  I  am  not  angry 
with  you,  dear,  for  you  are  welcome  to 
be  married  the  way  you  fancied,  with 
all  my  heart,  only  to  be  sure  it  would 
have  pleased  me  to  see  the  ceremony, 
and  there  was  no  need  of  the  trouble  of 
an  elopement.  You  know  I  never  was  a 
stern  mother,  darling  ;  and  if  you  had 
only  asked  my  consent,  you  should  have 
had  it  willingly." 

"  What  do  1  iiear  ?"  said  her  daughter, 
transfixed  with  horror. 

"  What  do  I  hear  ?"  said  her  son,  also 
transfixed. 

"  The  truth,  child.  If  you  had  but 
spoken  to  me  I  would  not  have  refused 
you,  for  I  was  always  ready  to  see  you 
well  married,  as  I  have  told  you  a  hun- 
dred times." 

"  Am  I  alive?"  demanded  she,  faintly. 

"  I  think  I  am  expiring,"  observed 
he,  still  more  faintly. 

"  You  have  often  heard  me  say,  dear, 
that  I  never  would  oppose  you  nor  any 
one  in  the  choice  of  a  husband." 

"  But,  mother a   half- pay  captain 

of  dragoons,    that    no    soul   knows  any 
tiling  about !" 

The  captain  recovered  at  this  unbe- 
coming allusion,  and  stood  erect. 

"  You  love  him,  child,  and  I  make  no 
doubt  he'll  be  a  good  man  to  you." 

"  And  is  it  possible  !"  exclaimed  the 
disappointed  fair  one,  full  of  indignation, 
"  is  it  possible  that  I  have  married  an 
obscure  creature,  far  beneatli  me,  and 
yet  who  is  instantly  received  by  my 
family,  as  my  husband,  just  as  if  he  were 
'my  lord,'  or  'his  grace,' — oh,  eternal 
shame  !" 

The  captain  looked  fierce  and  hemmed. 

"  Ellen,  my  love,"  interposed  her 
mamma,  rising. 

"And  you- oh,  most  deceitfid  of 
mankind!  perfidious,  base  impostor!" 
continued  the  enraged  heroine,  turning 
to  her  husband,  "  to   delude   my    unso- 


phisticated heart  with  an  idea  (hat  yon 
were  a  Conrad  and  I  a  Lara — and  1  tiiul 
you,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  mere,  con- 
temptible, decent,  half-pay  dragoon." 

The  captain  whistled  and  walked  to  a 
window. 

Mrs.  Octavius  Augustus  Caesar  Milli- 
cent  began  to  wring  her  hands  and  shed 
torrents  of  tears,  but  as  "  no  word  was 
said,"  she  summoned  up  all  her  energies 
for  a  fearful  shriek,  (such  a  one  as  Pari- 
sina  accomplished  before  her  husband 
and  her  lover),  and  fell  senseless  in  her 
mother'is  arm-chair ! 


FREDERIC  THE  GREAT DUELLING. 

This  monarch,  by  an  edict,  prohibited 
the  practice  of  duelling  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  death.  On  a  certain  day,  how- 
ever, an  officer  of  distinction  waited  on 
him,  and  represented  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a  nobleman  an  affront  of  so 
peculiar  a  nature  that  he  saw  no  possibi- 
lity of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  sending 
him  a  challenge.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  earnestly  implored  his  majes- 
ty's permission  to  follow  what  he  con- 
ceived the  dictates  of  honour.  Frederic 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  replied  that 
he  gave  his  consent,  on  condition  that 
the  rencontre  should  take  place  in  his 
presence  and  that  of  the  whole  army. 
The  officer  readily  acceded  to  these 
terms,  and,  retiring  from  the  royal  pre- 
sence, immediately  dispatched  a  chal- 
lenge to  his  opponent,  which  was,  of 
course,  accepted,  and  each  waited  the 
dawn   of  morning  with  impatience. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  troops  were 
drawn  up,  the  king  was  on  the  ground, 
the  preliminaries  adjusted,  and  nothing 
remained  but  for  the  combatants  to  fall 
to,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  their 
courage  seemed  to  fail  them,  —  they 
paused,  and  each  looked  first  on  his  op- 
ponent, and  then  on  the  king,  with  doubt 
and  suspicion.  "What,"  said  the  mo- 
narch, "  is  tlie  matter,  gentlemen?  You 
have  requested  my  permission  to  fight — 
why  do  you  not  proceed  ?"  "  We  are 
prepared  to  do  so,  your  majesty,"  re- 
plied the  officer  who  had  proposed  the 
business  to  him,  "  but  we  should  first 
wish  to  be  informed  to  what  use  yonder 
gibbet  is  intended  to  be  applied."  "  On 
that  point,"  said  Frederic,  "  I  can  easily 
satisfy  you.  At  your  request  I  have 
given  you  permission  to  fight,  and  you 
are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so — but, 
whichsoever  may  fall,  I  will  hang  the 
survivor  on  that  gibbet,  as  a  proof  that  my 
lawsare  not  to  be  violated  with  impunity." 

G     M  J. 
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FATHER  AND  SON. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  DAYS  OF  JULY,  1830. 
FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 

(For  the  Parterre.  J 

For  their  calamity  shall  rise  suddenly ;  and 
who  knoweth  the  ruin  of  them  both? 

Proverbs. 

"  Victories 
Won  by  the  iiiiainbitious  heiitt  and  hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band 
All  unbought  champions." 

"  So  perish  all 
Who  would  men  with  man  enthral." 

The  contest  over,  we  all  assembled  in 
Victor  Pellelier's  lodging. 

"  You  may  be  assured,"  said  he,  "  that 
orders  for  numberless  arrests  are  already 
issued,  and,  as  we  must  endeavour  to 
renew  the  struggle  in  the  morning,  it 
behoves  us  not  to  be  taken  to-night.  I 
have  secured  a  place  of  concealment  for 
myself,  but  which  I  will  share  willingly 
witli  any  of  you." 

"  Tlianks,  generous  Victor,"  was  the 
simultaneous  answer  of  our  party,  "  but 


we  have  already  provided  ourselves  with 
a  retreat." 

I  was  the  only  one  who  had  remained 
silent.      Victor  therefore  addressed  me. 

"  And  you,  what  are  you  to  do  ?" 

"  I'll  seek  one,"  was  my  reply. 

' '  Nay,  then  you  had  better  go  with  me." 

I  hesitated  a  moment,  he  insisted  on 
taking  me  with  him,  and  at  last  I  refused 
on  the  plea,  that  as  I  had  not  seen  my 
father  the  whole  day,  and  as  he  lived  at 
so  short  q  distance  from  the  Porte  St. 
Denis,  ine  cannonading  which  had  sha- 
ken the  whole  neighbourhood  through- 
out the  day,  must  have  kept  him  in  a 
state  v)f  the  greatest  alarm  and  anxiety, 
which  I  was  desirous  of  quieting. 

My  excuse  was  acknowledged  to  be 
just;  and  having  tightened  the  belt 
which  carried  my  pistols  and  poigiiard, 
and  examined  the  priming  of  my  double 
barrelled  gun,  I  left  them. 

When  I  said  to  Victor,  I  would^  seek 
me  a  place  of  concealment,  I  had  but  a 
confused  idea  where  it  should  be;  for 
though  I  might  call  at  my  father's  for  a 
few  moments,  I  was  too  well  aware  that 
it  was  not  the  safest  place  I  could  select 
100 
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There  was  one,  Iiowever,  which  might 
serve  me,  and  1  hurried  quickly  towards 
it,  through  the  deserted  streets,  the  awful 
silence  only  hroken  hy  my  own  footsteps, 
and  the  discharge  of  a  few  scattered  shots. 
And  yet  thought  I,  she  cannot  receive 
me,  ah  no!  I  have  too  often  deceived 
her.  Many  an  evening,  tender  and  sup- 
pliant, has  she  besought  me  with  looks, 
which  once  could  have  charmed  me  into 
acquiescence,  to  remain,  but  without 
efFect.  "The  night  is  bitter  cold — 'tis 
late,"  would  she  say,  "they  do  not  expect 
you  at  home  ;  when  you  get  there,  they 
will  be  gone  to  rest,  you  will  be  alone, 
half  frozen,  comfortless.  While  here — " 
Alas!  I  listened  to  neither  words  nor 
looks,  and  unfeelingly  would  leave  her. 
Poor  girl! — in  time  I  became  eajlous — 
I  abandoned  her. 

During  these  reflections,  I  arrived  at 
the  gate  of  her  dwelling.  I  knocked; 
the  little  wicket^ was  opened,  and  the 
porter  allowed  me  to  pass  without  re- 
mark, as  he  used  to  do  of  old,  and  now 
as  if  he  recognized  me;  yet  it  was 
almost  a  year  since  I  had  been  there — 
and  my  heart  beat  violently  as  I  ran  Up 
the  stairs — my  hand  shook  as  1  rang  the 
bell.  It  was  done,  and  I  felt  ashamed 
of  what  was  to  follow — of  what  I  was 
about  to  do  :  to  seek  protection  of  one, 
whom  I  had  driven  into  a  life  of  dis- 
honour by  my  conduct, — expect  pity 
from  a  heart  which  I  had  galled  with 
misery,  and  which  ought  to  abhor  me. 
Oh  that  bitter  moment  of  reflection  and 
suspense  ! 

It  was  Justine  herself  who  opened  the 
door.  My  appearance  alarmed  her,  for 
she  started  back.  My  arms,  my  clothes 
torn  and  in  disorder,  my  face  blackened 
with  powder — I  must  have  looked  more 
like  a  disguised  bandit,  than  a  treache- 
rous lover  seeking  a  favour  from  his  de- 
ceived mistress. 

"  It  is  I, — It  is  I,  Justine,"  I  said,  en- 
tering with  the  confidence  and  quick- 
ness of  one  who  felt  himself  at  home, 
who  knew  where  he  was  going.  A 
scream,  expressing  more  astonishment 
than  fright,  stopped  me  at  the  entrance 
of  the  dining  room,  whither  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  my  intrusion  I  had  arrived. 
A  single  plate  was  on  the  table,  which 
was  only  half  covered  with  a  cloth  ;  and 
there  was  no  arrangement,  but  as  if  laid 
in  haste,  for  a  guest  who  had  arrived 
too  late  or  unexpectedly.  Tliere  were 
two  chairs  close  together — one  before  the 
plate,  and  the  other  drawn  by  its  side. 
I  felt  so  jealous,  the  at  one  glance  I  had 
divined  all. 


"Justine,"  said  I,  "there  is  some 
man  here  !" 

The  first  lover  of  a  woman  lias  a 
power  over  her  which  retains  its  influ- 
ence all  her  life,  and  Justine  trembled 
as  if  I  had  but  left  her  that  morning! 

"  Be  calm,"  said  I,  taking  her  hand, 
"  I  am  not  come,  God  knows,  to  upbraid 
you,  but  I  hope  to  bring  you  pleasure. 
I  come  to  beg  a  favour,  in  which,  per- 
haps, my  life  may  be  concerned.  You 
must  contrive  to  conceal  me  for  (his 
night." 

"  You,  also  !"  cried  she. 

This  exclamation  surprised  me,  and  I 
looked  at  her,  as  if  searching  into  her 
inmost  soul,  as  she  continued  with 
embarrassment : — 

"  Yes,  there  is  another  man  here,  but 
he  is  not  such  as  you  suppose  ;  he  is  one 
I  have  long  known  well — he  also  is 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  for  a  night." 

She  proceeded  into  the  room,  and  was 
about  to  open  her  bedroom  door — but 
stopped,  and  examined  me  from  head  to 
foot,  with  a  suspicious,  scrutinizing  eye. 
Some  extraordinary  thought  was  passing 
in  her  mind. 

Justine  was  a  girl  ignorant  of  the 
world — of  its  interests — its  divisions. 
Beautiful  and  poor,  she  had  been  only 
taught  by  her  old  mother,  to  dread  the 
danger  of  trusting  to  the  oaths  and  pro- 
mises of  men,  without  ever  warning  her 
of  the  subtlety  and  arts  which  might  be 
used  to  betray  her.  She  had  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  those  arts,  from  the  very 
belief  that  it  was  impossible  to  deceive 
her.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  day, 
the  distant  roar  of  cannon — the  firing  in 
the  streets — the  people  armed  against 
the  soldiers — the  dead  of  both  parties 
carried  before  the  windows — all  these 
things  recurred  to  her  memory.  She 
could  not  imagine  why  there  was  this 
strife,  but  she  perceived  that  the  one 
sought  the  blood  of  the  other.  She 
stopped  at  the  door — the  key  was  half 
turned  in  the  lock  : 

"I  forgot — you  cannot  go  there,"  said 
she,  "  the  person  concealed  in  that  room 
does  not  wish  to  be  known." 

"  Why,"  replied  I,  good  humouredly ; 
"if  he  be  a  friend,  we  will  soon  under- 
stand our  footing ;  we  can,  perhaps, 
enjoy  the  security  of  your  home 
together,  and  in  the  morning  leave  it  in 
company,  and he  is  a  soldier,"  ex- 
claimed I,  with  an  accent  of  rage.  My 
eye  had  glanced  on  a  military  hat  lying 
by  the  sofa.  I  had  scarcely  said  the 
word,  when  I  heard  a  pistol  cocked,  and 
the  door  opened.    A  youth  came  forward 
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a  few  steps.  I  raised  my  gun,  and  took 
aim.  A  sudden  movement — one  of  those 
extraordinary  and  violent  efforts  with 
which  the  soul  acts  upon  the  body, 
threw  Justine  between  us. 

"  He  loves  me !"  cried  she  with  des- 
pair, falling  at  my  feet,  and  embracing 
my  knees.  He  was  a  fine  lad,  about 
seventeen,  with  fair,  luxuriant  hair, 
and  handsome  intelligent  countenance, 
and  the  calm  look  and  pride  of  a  man. 
"  He  is  kind,  very  kind  to  me !  He 
loves  me,"  sobbed  Justine. 

In  spite  of  myself,  these  words  re- 
echoed in  my  heart,  and  my  blood 
boiled ;  but  the  unhappy  girl  was  on  the 
ground,  pale,  almost  breathless,  and  her 
arms  clinging  round  my  legs.  I  lowered 
my  gun,  and  leant  on  the  barrel,  the  butt 
end  on  the  carpet.  She  seized  the  hand 
which  had  involuntarily  dropped  to  my 
side,  and  covered  it  with  kisses  mingled 
with  tears.  I  gazed  on  the  unfortunate 
suppliant ;  all  three  of  us  remaining  an 
awful  moment  without  moving,  but  to 
me  the  moment  was  long  enough  for 
many  reflections.  Our  former  love — 
her  great  beauty — my  cruel  treatment — 
the  misfortunes  that  must  have  fol- 
lowed— forsaken  by  her  betrayer — an 
outcast  from  her  home.  Too  well  I 
understood  the  whole  force  of  those 
words,  '  He  loves  me !'  It  was  not  a 
boon  for  her  lover  she  demanded,  't  was 
a  prayer  for  her  own  existence. 

"  No,  no,"  said  I,  groaning  deeply, 
"  I  will  not  a  second  time  be  the  de- 
stroyer of  your  hopes — your  peace  of 
mind;  let  him  live  and  love  you — I 
owe  you  that  consolation." 

I  left  the  room  without  looking  at 
the  soldier,  having  only  remarked  that 
his  uniform  was  concealed  by  a  blue 
cloak.  Justine  followed  me,  would  have 
thanked  me ;  but  I  hurried  from  lier, 
and  passing  quickly  through  the  streets, 
arrived  without  interruption  at  my 
father's  house. 

My  father  was  an  invalid,  and  suffered 
much  from  the  gout,  but  petulant  as 
he  was  under  his  infirmities,  and  devoted 
as  he  was  to  the  reigning  power,  still  lie 
is  my  father.  Knowing  well  my  obnoxi- 
ous opinions,  often  has  he  combated' 
them  with  argument,  and  denounced 
them  with  passion,  but  always  lionoured 
me  for  the  sincerity  with  which  I  had 
embraced  and  maintained  them.  He 
was  aware  under  what  banner  I  had 
fought  that  day,  and  although  he  deplored 
the  infatuation  which  led  me,  was  as 
anxious  for  my  conduct  as  if  I  had  been 
on  the  side  he  wished  to  see  me.     I  found 


him  crawling  up  and  down  his  chamber 
with  diflSculty,  he  folded  me  in  his  arms; 
the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes !  "  Well,  well 
my  boy  !  I  hope  you  have  behaved  nobly 
to  day,  you  have  had  great  odds  against 
you.  It  is  all  in  vain,  your  misguided 
friends  cannot  conquer,  the  troops  are 
too  many  for  you."  "We  shall  see,  to- 
morrow," answered  I,  "perhaps  it  will 
not  be  so  bad  with  us !"  He  return- 
ed to  his  bed,  and  I  sat  near  him. 
"Tell  me  what  you  have  done;  here 
the  firing  has  been  incessant,  a  great 
many  persons  have  been  killed,  and  this 
house  has  been  besieged  by  the  people 
because  a  wounded  officer  was  carried  in, 
but  the  soldiers  repulsed  them." 

"  They  shew  too  much  mercy,  and 
spare  these  tyrants,  everywhere,"  mur- 
mured I  between  my  teeth  ;  "  'tis  only 
nourishing  the  serpent,  that  will  destroy 
us  when  it  gets  the  power  !  "  My  father 
continued,  "  But  what  will  you  do  to- 
morrow?" I  got  up  in  agitation  :  Justine 
— the  handsome  soldier,  were  forgotten ; 
the  ideas,  the  feelings  of  the  day  in- 
terrupted for  a  moment,  resumed  there 
empire.  I  paced  the  chamber  violently. 
The  question  was  repeated.  What  will 
you  do  to-morrow?  I  calmed  myself 
and  answered  coolly,  "  We  will  fight 
these  myrmidons."  "Well,"  answered 
he,  with  a  scornful  smile,  "well,  and  if 
you  are  beaten  ?"  "  Then — then  added  I, 
my  heart  beating  against  my  breast  like 
a  tiger  in  his  den,  "  then  we  will  set  fire 
to  Paris  !  "  My  father  raised  himself  up 
and  looked  seriously  at  me.  "  Yes,  fire 
the  city — fire  every  point;  the  flames 
will  drive  the  inhabitants  from  the  houses 
into  the  streets,  the  falling  houses  will 
drive  them  in  crowds  to  the  public  places; 
when  they  and  the  streets  are  all  choked 
with  blazing  ruins,  the  people  must  seek 
safety  somewhere,  must  march  and  rescue 
themselves  !  Oh  that  the  torrent  could 
be  once  set  in  motion,  for  in  rushing 
impetuously  forward,  it  will  overwhelm 
the  armies  of  Charles,  his  palaces  and  his 
dynasty  ! " 

My  father  said  not  a  word  ;  a  long 
silence  ensued  ;  at  length  he  said  mildly, 
"  You  will  not  go  out  to  night,  there 
is  anxiety  enough  in  the  day  ! "  "No, 
no!"  I  replied  smiling,  "nothing  can 
be  done,  nothing  will  be  done  to 
night."  He  pressed  my  hand,  but  as  I 
left  the  room,  I  heard  him  say  to  himself, 
"what  crime!  what  crime!"  Did  he 
speak  of  the  ordinances  of  the  ministers, 
or  of  what  I  had  said  1  1  cared  little 
which  way  it  was,  for  what  was  the  use 
of  seeking  for  argument  against  necessity; 
it  was  a  necessity  to  me. 
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For  twenty  hours  I  had  not  rested,  I 
liad  borne  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun  ;  for 
it,  as  if  jealous  of  our  glory,  had  shone 
bright  as  our  victory  !  I  had  scarcely 
tasted  food,  and  that  only  by  chance,  and 
yet  I  had  not  felt  fatigue.  But  now- 
alone,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  far  from 
all  tumult,  all  excitement  over,  that  fa- 
tigue seized  me  as  if  by  a  blow,  and  I 
threw  myself  half  undressed  on  my  bed, 
and  felt  that  sleep,  that  greatest  of  our 
wants,  can  be  preferred  to  life — to  glory 
— to  liberty. 

I  did  not  long  enjoy  this  repose ;  a 
slight  noise  which  seemed  to  perform  a 
part  in  the  fantastic  dreams  floating  in 
my  mind,  became  loud  enough  to  waken 
me.  In  a  few  moments  a  distinct  ring 
at  my  bell  roused  me ;  some  one  was  at 
the  door  of  my  apartment.  I  opened  the 
window,  the  court-yard  was  deserted, 
the  porter's  lodge  in  silence  —  nothing 
announced  the  coming  of  strangers,  or 
persons  from  without  —  another  loud 
impatient  ring  called  me  to  the  door, 
to  which  I  ran,  having  snatched  up  a 
pistol — some  one  called  to  me  through 
it  before  I  could  open  it.  "  'T  is  I, 
't  is  I,  Doctor  Mably  —  quick  !  make 
haste!  I  want  your  assistance."  "What 
is  the  matter  now,"  I  asked  him,  on 
opening  the  door.  "  Follow  me,"  was 
the  answer. 

Doctor  Mably  was  a  young  surgeon, 
who  lived  in  the  next  apartment  to  mine, 
a  well  proportioned  but  little  man,  polite, 
careful,  and  attentive ;  but  with  too 
much  of  that  stoicism  with  regard  to  phy- 
sical suffering  which  is  the  sin  of  our 
young  medical  men  of  the  day.  His 
small  square  features  were  crowned  by 
a  brow  deeply  marked  with  indications 
of  reflection,  and  with  a  stamp  of  genius 
or  of  obstinacy — phrenology  and  morality 
often  confound  the  two  qualities. 

As  I  entered  his  apartment,  he  stopped 
me  in  the  ante-chamber,  whispering  to 
me,  "  You  know,  perhaps,  that  an 
officer  of  tlie  guards  has  been  brought 
for  safety  into  the  house — he  is  here, 
and  at  the  point  of  death.  I  must  make 
a  declaration  of  the  hour  it  hapjiens  and 
of  the  circumstance,  and  you  will  witness 
it  for  me."  "But  I  trust  there  is  some 
hope,"  said  I,  entering  the  room  :  he 
had  not  time  to  reply,  I  was  close  to  the 
dying  man.  Stretched  on  a  mattrass,  he 
lay  with  his  body  naked  to  tlie  girth, 
without  shirt,  and  his  white  pantaloons 
were  bespotted  with  blood ;  he  appeared 
to  be  about  fifty,  with  a  tine  manly  form, 
and  noble  stern  features.  A  ball  had 
traversed  his  chest  and  broken  his  arm. 


The  most  remarkable  actor  in  this 
scene,  was  the  young  doctor's  house- 
keeper. From  a  misshapen  body, 
almost  doubled  together  by  original 
deformities  or  by  time,  hung  arms  and 
-hands  of  an  extraordinary  length  and 
leanness,  fit  to  match  with  the  skeleton 
of  any  hag  of  romance.  Over  her 
wrinkled  forehead  fell  two  or  three  grey 
locks — her  inflamed  eyes,  her  thin, 
shrivelled  lips,  increased  the  forbidding 
and  scornful  severity  of  her  countenance, 
and  her  iiead  rested,  as  if  with  difficulty, 
on  the  deeply  furrowed  and  dried  up 
neck.  Yet  her  voice  was  soft  and 
melodious  like  that  of  a  young  girl,  and 
there  was  a  lightness  and  elegance  in  all 
her  motions,  quite  extraordinary,  con- 
sidering the  withered  appearance  of  her 
form.  There  was  an  eagerness  —  an 
earnestness  in  the  care  with  which  she 
attended  to  her  master  and  his  directions, 
and  the  melancholy  scene  even  seemed 
to  impress  a  pleasing  sadness  on  her 
hard  features — such  was  Madelaine  ;  she 
might  be  fifty,  she  might  be  eighty — her 
appearance  and  her  actions  belied  each 
other — she  had  no  family,  no  one  knew 
if  she  even  had  a  relative. 

As  I  entered,  the  wounded  officer 
made  a  sign  to  me  to  approach  him. 

"Have  you  news  of  the  court?"  he 
anxiously  inquired. 

"  The  court  is  at  St.  Cloud,  I  believe 
— and  the  household? — With  the  king  I 
understand." 

He  made  no  answer.  Death  seemed 
to  be  visibly  approaching,  his  breathing 
became  more  and  more  difficult,  and 
his  eyes  were  closed;  I  leant  over  him 
to  observe  its  progress  —  and  my  eye 
glanced  involuntarily  over  his  already 
livid  body  ;  but  I  remained  silent,  mo- 
tionless, and  probably  appeared  surprised 
— for  he  immediately  asked,  "  What  do 
you  gaze  at  ?" 

"  Alas  !"  replied  I,  "  what  noble 
scars  near  that  unfortunate,  ill  won 
wound !" 

"  You  too,"  continued  the  unhappy 
man  with  some  effort,  "  you  too,  see 
that  it  kills — destroys  my  peace  at  this, 
to  me,  awful  moment ;  that  it — "  then 
at  intervals,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  he 
uttered  these  broken  sentences — "  Ay, 
ay  —  at  Austerlitz — this  lance  wound 
was  deep,  very  deep — again  at  Wagram 
— they  talked — of  taking  off  both  legs — 
at  Leipsic,  they  found  me — dragged  me 
from  among — the  dead  bodies  in  the 
wagon — at  Waterloo — four  balls  passed 
through  my  body — and  I  died  not — 
here — here — alas,  alas !  poor  France ! — 
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my  poor  country  ! — the  standard — my 
old  standard !  I  saw  you  again  floating  in 
the  breeze,  and  over  my  countrymen — 
I  saw  it  before — before  me,  and  I  fired 
on  it !  This  is — 'tis  just  retribution, 
oh  Ragusa !    Ragusa  !" 

I  know  not  whether  he  perceived  the 
deep  pity  1  felt  for  him,  on  observing  the 
large  tears,  burning  tears,  trickle  from 
his  sunken  eyes;  but  he  stopped,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  cried  out  "  Doctor,  take 
my  declaration — take  my  declaration." 

"  Place  him  more  upright,"  said  Ma- 
delaine,  "  he  will  speak  more  freely." 

I  knelt  down  at  the  head  of  the 
wounded  man,  passed  my  arras  under 
his  body,  and  raised  him  up.  Mably 
seated  himself  on  a  chair  near  him,  and 
Madelaine  brought  paper  and  pens,  and  a 
writing  book,  that  he  might  write  on 
his  knees ;  and  remained  standing  be- 
tween us,  holding  an  inkstand  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  the  only  candle 
which  faintly  illumined  this  sad  picture. 

"  My  name,"  said  the  dying  man,  "is 
Lionel  de  Courvriere, — I  am  a  captain 
in  the  3rd.  regiment  of  the  Guards — I  was 
born  at  Bergeran  ;  my  son,  my  only  son — " 

A  violent  hiccough  interrupted  him ; 
I  felt  his  pulse. 

"Thirsty,  oh,  I  am  very  thirsty," 
said  he,  in  agony,  "  water,  make  haste 
Madelaine,  water!" 

But  Madelaine  observed  not. 

"Oh,  fetch  some  water,"  said  I,  en- 
treatingly. 

"  There  is  no  more  in  the  house,"  she 
replied,  in  a  soft  melancholy  tone,  "  tliere 
is  no  more,  for  they  have  killed  the 
water-carrier." 

"What,"  said  I,  "has  Pierre  too  been 
fighting?" 

"  No,  no,"  sobbed  the  old  woman,  en- 
deavouring to  curb  her  emotion,  "  he 
was  passing  along  the  boulevard,  alone, 
peaceably — bringing  us  water,  for  we 
liad  much  need  of  it  for  the  wounded 
soldiers  in  the  courtyard.  '  There's  one 
of  them,'  cried  a  soldier  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  '  he's  mine,  and  I'll  have  him,' 
and  at  the  same  moment  fired  on  him  at 
the  distance  of  ten  paces.  1  was  at  the 
gate — I  saw  the  shot — Pierre  tottered  as 
if — I  ran  to  him,  but  could  not  save  him 
from  falling.  The  buckets  were  upset, 
and  flooded  the  path  ;  I  slid  in  the  mud 
and  fell  also,  but  remained  some  time 
insensible.  At  last  I  recovered,  I  got 
up  again,  but  Pierre  was  dead — dead." 

"  Was  he  unarmed  ?'  asked  I. 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  another  of  their  infa- 
mous assassinations." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Madelaine,  bursting 


into  tears,  "they  murdered  my  poor 
child!"  Madelaine  had  told  the  secret 
of  her  life. 

The  continued  sobs  of  the  old  woman 
— the  terrible  rattle  in  the  officer's 
throat — the  partial  gloom — rendered  the 
horror  of  our  situation  more  painful. 
The  group  remaining  motionless  as  if 
petrified,  the  doctor  looking  at  me 
aghast !  I  saw  the  big,  boiling  tears, 
streaming  down  the  withered  face  of  the 
wretched  mother.  I  felt  in  my  arms 
the  strong  convulsions  of  the  dying  man 
— I  could  neither  speak  nor  stir.  Soon 
the  symptoms  of  these  dreadful  griefs 
weakened,  the  writhings  of  the  wounded 
man  became  less  violent,  the  woman's 
sobs  were  suppressed  as  if  by  strong 
effort — in  a  few  minutes  they  ceased — 
the  poor  captain  was  no  more,  and  Made- 
laine bad  regained  her  calmness.  Mably 
was  the  first  to  break  the  mournful 
silence. 

"What  are  we  to  do  now?"  said  he, 
"  I  cannot  keep  the  body  here — to-mor- 
row— next  day,  the  contest  may  be 
renewed  near  the  house,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity occur  to  get  rid  of  the  corpse, 
therefore  we  have  only  this  night  to 
do  it.  Besides  it  is  not  quite  prudent 
that  either  party  should  discover  that  an 
officer  had  died  here.  They  would  be 
exasperated ;  one  accusing  us  of  murder, 
the  other  of  favouritism,  and  both  would 
have  vengeance." 

"  Right,"  said  I,  "  right,"  opening  the 
window,  "come,  assist  me." 

Madelaine  seized  my  arm  with  lier 
long  bony  fingers,  which  clenched  me  as 
if  in  a  vice. 

"  Not  so,"  cried  she,  with  alarm  and 
agitation,  "you  know  not  what  it  is  to 
throw  a  human  body  into  the  street.  It 
will  come  on  the  pavement  with  a  heavy 
sound,  which  will,  believe  me,  long, 
long,  re-echo  in  your  ears !  Carry  it 
down — I  will  open  the  gate." 

She  went  down  into  the  court,  and  we 
heard  her  draw  the  bolts  ;  in  the  mean- 
time, the  doctor  removed  the  dressings 
he  had  put  on  the  wound.  Madelaine 
returned,  bringing  with  her  a  small  dark 
lantern.  Mably  took  up  the  legs  as  a 
man  does  the  handles  of  a  wheelbarrow, 
and  1,  with  some  trouble,  raised  up  the 
body.  I  shuddered  as  I  felt,  rolling 
against  my  heart,  that  head  which  but  a 
few  moments  before  had  been  the  palace 
of  noble  thoughts — and  now  forsaken  by 
that  awful,  incomprehensible  thing  which 
we  call  life,  hung  a  senseless  and  un- 
wieldy mass.  The  old  woman  led  the 
way  carefully,  holding  the  light  to  us  as 
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we  descended  the  stairs — the  night  was 
star-light  and  beautiful;  nothing  broke 
the  silence  which  reigned,  but  the  slow 
tread  of  our  heavy  footsteps.  I  felt  sick 
at  heart;  and  the  night  air  chilled  me  to 
the  very  soul  !  We  gained  the  street ;  it 
was  deserted,  and  we  continued  opr  course. 
What  feeling  led  us,  I  know  not,  but  I, 
who  had  arrived  at  irreligion  by  false 
reasoning,  and  Mably  almost  at  atheism 
through  the  misapplied  study  of  anatomy, 
by  a  sort  of  mechanical  movement,  took 
the  road  to  the  nearest  church,  and  on  its 
steps  laid  the  body  of  Lionel  de  Courv- 
riere. 

In  re-entering  the  house,  I  stopped 
Madelaine.  "Tell  me,"  said  I,  "was 
Pierre  your  only  child"!" 

"  My  only  son,"  she  replied.  "  I  have 
another  child." 

Then  looking  at  me  with  astonishment ; 
"  I  ask,  that  if  you  have,  we  may  do 
something  for  it." 

Recovering  herself,  she  answered  : 

"  No,  no  !  he  was  not  my  only  child — 
I  had  a  daughter — but  alas  !  unhappy — 
unfortunate  ! " 

Interrupting  her,  I  said,  "Is  she,  too, 
dead?" 

"  Dead  !"  she  replied,  with  an  emphatic 
tone  that  made  me  start — "  worse  than 
dead ! — No,  no ;  Justine  is  not  dead." 

And  she  rushed  from  me  into  the  house. 
I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands.  The  agony 
of  the  few  moments  that  followed,  was 
worth  whole  years  of  penitence  ! 

Many  persons  will  remember  having 
seen  on  the  Thursday  morning,  a  body 
extended  on  the  Barricade  in  the  Boule- 
vard Bonne  Nouvelle.  In  passing  that 
way,  I  recognized  it.  The  people  had 
carried  it  there,  from  the  spot  we  had 
placed  it  on.  The  eyes  were  gone — the 
wounds  already  green,  and  in  a  state  of 
corruption.  I  hurried  from  it  with 
horror,  and  hastened  to  the  Hotel  de 
Vilie. 

The  attack  was  made  on  theTuileries. 
I  contrived  to  place  myself  behind  one  of 
those  enormous  pillars  wliich  support  the 
railing.  I  was  sufficiently  protected  from 
the  fire  of  the  Guards,  to  observe  quietly 
what  was  passing.  I  admired  with  asto- 
nishment tiie  intrepidity  of  the  people, 
who,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  beating 
and  breaking  against  some  steep  rock  ; 
then  retiring  for  a  moment  to  advance 
with  redoubled  force,  came  up  to  die 
without  cessation  ;  and  undismayed,  re- 
tiring, yet  still  returning.  My  attention 
was  at  last  drawn  to  a  young  man  in  the 
dress  of  a  page— alone,  in  the  middle  of 
the  court  of  the  palace,   armed  vi^ith  a 


musket,   and  receiving  the  fire  of  the 
people,  without  stirring. 

What  surprise  !  those  fair  locks — that 
noble  countenance — that  mild  look  be- 
come terrible — he  was  the  handsome 
youth  for  whom  Justine  had  interceded. 
After  my  first  transport,  I  prepared  to 
take  vengeance.  I  felt  as  if  he  were  a 
prey  escaped  and  found  again ;  my  blood 
boiled  in  my  veins  ;  I  was  almost  breath- 
less, yet  moved  not.  I  trembled  in  every 
limb ;  I  was  stirred  in  every  nerve  by  a 
sensation,  new  to  me  and  terrible — it  was 
the  revenge  of  jealousy  !  I  waited,  how- 
ever ;  I  was  anxious  to  see  him  :  nay,  I 
hoped  to  see  this  frail  youth  yield  to  fear; 
so  many  around  him  were  running  away, 
that  I  left  him  the  chance  of  being  but  a 
man. 

During  these  minutes  of  pity,  I  fol- 
lowed, with  curiosity,  all  his  movements, 
as  a  cat  does  her  prey.  He  remained 
firm  and  calm,  loading  his  piece  as  ra- 
pidly as  possible ;  then  choosing  his 
victims  with  coolness,  five  times  he  loaded, 
and  five  of  our  bravest  men  who  advanced 
against  him,  fell  dead,  without  a  groan, 
struck  in  the  heart  by  his  infallible  aim. 
At  this  moment  a  child,  one  of  those 
heroic  children  who  shed  such  lustre  on 
the  cause,  and  taught  their  elders  noble 
lessons  during  these  glorious  days,  rushed 
up  towards  the  young  page,  but  he  had 
time  to  reload.  He  raised  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder ;  it  was  levelled  at  the  child  ;  in 
one  instant  more,  and  it  would  have  died  ! 
but  the  page  reeled,  dropped  his  gun, 
and  fell  forward  on  his  face,  like  a  young 
tree  struck  at  the  root.  I  had  killed 
him  with  my  last  ball !  The  court-yard 
was  soon  carried; — a  strange  curiosity 
led  me  to  the  unfortunate  page;  he  still 
breathed,  and  I  raised  him,  supporting 
him  in  my  arms,  with  his  face  upwards : 
the  blood  oozed  from  his  mouth  in  large 
drops ;  he  tried  to  speak ;  with  great 
exertion,  he  uttered,  "  Tell  them  I  am 
dead — at  my  post — Henri  de  Courvriere 
— my  father — Lionel  de  Courvriere — 
captain  !"  His  head  dropped.  An  icy 
chill,  a  feeling  of  horror,  seized  me:  I 
uttered  a  cry  of  despair  ;  the  body  slipped 
from  me,  and  the  head  struck  with  a 
hollow  sound  on  the  pavement. 

The  extraordinary  fact  of  so  noble  a 
father,  and  so  brave  a  son — both  breath- 
ing their  last  sighs — both  dying  in  my 
arms  under  such  awful  circumstances — 
both  confiding  to  me,  to  make  known 
to  the  other  his  melancholy  fate  —  the 
thought  of  the  unfortunate  Justine — of 
her  old  mother^all  crowded  together 
into  my  mind   and  the  scenes  of  the  last 
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fl'w  liours  swam  before  my  eyes  in  unde- 
fined and  horrid  pictures,  and  I  fled  the 
spot,  wild,  frightened,  and  insensible  to 
tlie  cries  of  the  combatants,  the  groans  of 
the  fallinsc,  a'ld  the  shouts  of  the  vic- 
torious.  I  threw  away  my  gun,  and 
drew  my  sword.  I  ran  on,  rushed  for- 
ward ;  no  longer  a  reflecting  being,  but 
an  infuriated  animal,  and  lost  all  recollec- 
tion, till  I  awakened  as  if  from  a  dream, 
and  found  myself  desperately  wounded, 
weak  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  re- 
posing on  the  throne  where  the  provid 
monarchs  of  France  had  sate  in  regal 
state. 

Faris,  October,  1830. 

Madelaine  is  no  more  ;  but  lived 

long  enough  to  see  Justine  respectably 
married  and  happy,  with  a  competence 
settled  on  her  by  some  friend  who  would 
not  disclose  his  name,  but  owned  himself 
to  be  one  who  had  a  deep  interest  in  her 
welfare.  My  poor  father  also  did  not 
long  survive  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  he 
adored;  and  I — have  I  become  an  altered 
man  ?  Yes !  daily  do  I  thank  that  great 
and  good  Spirit,  who  by  teaching  me  an 
early  and  a  severe  lesson,  turned  me  from 
paths  which  led  to  destruction,  and  shewed 
me  that  happiness  is  only  to  be  secured, 
by  a  strict  observance  of  our  duty  to  God, 
and  our  duty  towards  our  neighbour. 

Paris,  October,  1834.  J.  A. 


order  and  law,  in  the  most  extravagant 
epoch  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
deserved  the  fine  eulogium  of  Burke.] 


THE    NOBLEMAN   AND  THE 
HEADSMAN  OF  PARIS 

(^From  the  French.) 

[M.  DE.  Lally,  the  governor-general  of 
the  French  possessions  in  the  East  In- 
dies, in  consequence  of  his  unsuccessful 
administration  of  his  high  office,  the  vio- 
lence of  his  temper,  and  the  spirit  of 
rigour  with  which  he  prosecuted  reform 
in  every  department  of  that  nest  of  cor- 
ruption and  intrigue,  the  French  East 
India  Company,  was  recalled  to  Paris, 
impeached  before  the  parliament,  and 
convicted  of  high  treason,  and  a  traito- 
rous correspondence  with  the  English. 
By  the  judgment  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris  he  was  beheaded.  Voltaire 
was  indignant  at  this  act  of  injustice 
and  tyranny,  and  assisted  De  Lally's 
son,  by  his  pen  and  influence,  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  this  iniquitous  sen- 
tence, which  was  at  length  effected,  and 
the  intelligence  of  which  cheered  the  last 
hours  of  the  patriarch  of  Ferney.  The 
son  of  this  victim  of  legal  injustice  was 
the  gallant  De  Lally  Tollendahl,  who 
distinguished  himself  as  the  advocate  of 


In  the  course  of  man's  life  he  is  neces- 
sarily brought  into  the  most  extra- 
ordinary collisions,  and  frequently  comes 
into  contact  with  people  who  exercise  no 
little  influence  upon  his  fortunes  in  the 
subsequent  relations  of  life. 

Before  M.  de  Lally  sailed  for  the  East 
Indies,  and  obtained  the  supreme  govern- 
ment which  resulted  so  disastrously  for 
the  arms  of  France  and  the  life  of  the 
governor-general  of  the  east,  he  resided 
some  time  in  Paris,  where  as  a  young 
and  elegant  courtier,  careless  and  incon- 
stant in  his  pursuits,  an  unwearied  votary 
of  pleasure,  and  a  polished  debauch6,  he 
lived,  like  the  other  golden-winged  but- 
terflies of  that  brilliant  nobility,  whose 
rank,  fortune,  and  name  secured  license 
and  impunity  for  their  wildest  excesses. 

One  evening,  after  a  wild  and  noisy 
banquet,  M.  de  Lally  and  his  light- 
hearted  comrades,  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  in  search  of  adventures, 
and  in  the  hope  of  encountering  some 
steady  citizens  who  had  lingered  out 
beyond  their  usual  regular  hours,  at 
whose  expense  they  promised  themselves 
much  amusement.  As  they  were  cross- 
ing the  little  street  of  St.  John,  their 
ears  were  suddenly  struck  with  the 
sounds  of  music  and  revelry,  an  unusual 
circumstance  in  so  retired  and  tranquil  a 
spot;  they  gazed  around,  and  saw  the 
windows  of  the  apartments  in  the  third 
story  of  a  house  brilliantly  illuminated. 
At  this  sight,  they  exclaimed  unani- 
mously, "  they  are  giving  a  ball  there; 
let  us  all  ascend,  and  join  in  the  dance." 
No  sooner  said  than  done ;  they  rang 
the  bell  cheerily ;  and  a  man,  with  a 
frank  and  open  expression  of  counte- 
nance, came  to  their  call. 

"Sir,"  said  M.  de  Lally,  "we  are 
respectable  people,  and  are  very  fond  of 
dancing ;  chance  has  brought  us  into 
your  neighbourhood,  where,  hearing  the 
strains  of  music,  we  could  not  resist  the 
inclination  of  presenting  our  respects 
to  you,  and  craving  permission  to  join 
your  merry  circle.  I  pray  you  not  to 
refuse  us  this  civility,  and  I  pledge 
myself  you  shall  not  regret  it." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
world,  gentlemen,"  said  tlie  host  ;  "only, 
before  you  enter,  I  should  like  to  let  you 
know  under  whose  roof  you  will  be." 

"  That  is  not  at  all  necessary ;  your 
language  and  manners  shew  you  to  be  a 
well-educated  person;  and  we  arc  confi- . 
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dent  tliat  when  in  your  society,  we  can- 
not be  better  situated." 

"  Still,  gentlemen,  it  is  my  duty  to 
apprise  you  with  whom  you  are  con- 
versing: lam  the  executioner  of  Paris; 
I  have  married  my  daughter  to  the  son 
of  one  of  my  professional  brethren,  and 
we  are  now  celebrating  the  wedding." 

A  movement  of  hesitation  and  doubt 
was  perceptible  among  the  young  lords ; 
but  quickly  reassuming  their  gaiety,  and 
smiling,  in  anticipation,  at  the  idea  of 
being  enabled  to  say  in  the  courtly  and 
magnificent  saloons  of  Versailles — "We 
have  danced  in  the  house  of  the  execu- 
tioner of  Paris" — they  replied,  "We 
shall  be  all  transported  to  make  your 
acquaintance  here,  sir ;  your  conversa- 
tion and  manners  impress  us,  before- 
hand, with  a  favourable  opinion  of  a 
personage,  whose  name,  we  must  admit, 
is  not  always  pronounced  without  an 
involuntary  shudder." 

Once  introduced,  the  young  noble- 
men vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts 
to  engage  the  prettiest  girls  as  partners, 
and  entered  into  all  the  hilarity  of  the 
time  and  event. 

M.  de  Lally,  unconsciously  agitated 
and  excited  without  knowing  wherefore, 
remained  alone  with  the  host,  became 
insensibly  interested  in  his  conversation, 
and  put  a  variety  of  curious  questions  to 
hira  respecting  his  feelings  and  his 
avocation. 

"  But  it  is  not  you,  sir,  who  actually 
go  through  the  details  of  an  execution, 
and  perform  the  offices  of  the  law  with 
your  own  hand  ?" 

"  Not  on  all  occasions,  as  I  have 
assistants  ;  I  am  only  required  to  super- 
intend, and  am  held  responsible  for  the 
l)roper  performance  of  the  judgment. 
But,  if  the  individual  condemned  should 
be  a  great  nobleman — should  you,  my 
lord,  for  instance,  be  under  sentence — 
I  should  hold  it  my  duty,  and  consider 
it  as  an  honour,  to  execute  the  doom 
with  my  own  hand." 

M.  de  Lally  smiled,  but  in  a  con- 
strained and  uncomfortable  manner,  and 
soon  retired  from  so  ominous  a  com- 
panion. 

Fifteen  years  afterwards,  exactly  to  a 
day,  M.  de  Lally  was  beheaded  by  this 
very  same  executioner  ! 

In  this  year  of  grace,  1836,  go  to  the 
street  Des  Marais,  behind  the  Diorama, 
and  knock  at  a  pretty-looking  house, 
which  has  no  number  over  the  door;  you 
will  be  received  by  a  person  whose  fea- 
tures bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
those   of  the   unhappy    Louis    the    Six- 


teenth ;  he  will  accost  you  politely,  and 
readily  answer  every  question  you  pro- 
pose to  him.  He  will  shew  you  his 
library  ;  for  lie  is  addicted  to  literature, 
and  is  a  man  of  taste  and  refinement  in 
such  pursuits.  If  you  press  him  closely, 
he  will  tell  you  earnestly,  that  he  would 
sacrifice  one  half  of  his  fortune  to  ensure 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishments. 

Without  any  reluctance  he  will  allow 
you  to  examine  his  museum,  and  will 
exhibit  to  you  alittle  mahogany  guillo- 
tine, and  a  large  and  broad-bladed  sword. 
The  guillotine  is  the  first  model  of  this 
instrument  that  was  ever  made;  and 
the  sword  is  the  weapon  with  which 
criminals  of  noble  birth,  (who  under  the 
old  regime  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  not 
being  hanged),  were  decapitated.  After 
directing  your  attention  to  a  large  notch 
in  the  edge  of  the  sword  near  the  hilt, 
he  will  say : 

"  In  my  father's  time,  the  noblemen 
and  courtiers  claimed  the  right  of  stand- 
ing upon  the  platform  of  the  scaffold,  to 
witness  capital  executions.  When  M. 
de  Lally's  head  was  cut  off,  a  young 
lord  jogged  my  father's  arm,  diverted  the 
stroke  from  the  spot  it  was  aimed  at, 
and  the  blade  came  in  contact  with  a 
tooth,  which  turned  its  edge,  and  occa- 
sioned this  notch."  P. 


FRAGMENTARY  CRITICISMS. 

BY    WILLIAM    cox. 
THOMSON. 

It  is  a  trite  remark— old  as  the  hills, 
and  as  true  as  truth — that  there  is  nothing 
more  common  than  for  men  of  genius  to 
mistake  the  nature  of  their  genius — to 
pervert  and  turn  it  from  its  natural 
course,  and  play  "  antic  tricks,"  to  make 
men  laugh  with  the  gift  of  heaven.  Not 
a  few  of  our  tragedians  have  commenced 
life  as  low  comedians,  and  nearly  all 
our  comedians  have  trod  the  green  cloth 
in  Spanish  cloaks,  velvet  hats  and  white 
feathers,  nightly  dislocating  blank  verse, 
and  twisting  their  farcical  physiognomies 
into  all  sorts  of  villanous  and  diabolical 
contortions.  And,  strange  to  say,  the 
most  of  them,  despite  the  public  decision, 
retain,  to  the  latest  period  of  their  career, 
a  hankering  after  some  monstrously  in- 
appropriate part,  in  which,  of  course, 
they  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  execra- 
ble. Liston  hmself,  with  the  identical 
countenance  that  has  now  only  to 
emerge  from  the  side-scene,  to  convulse 
the  audience  with  laughter  at  its  match- 
less power  of  divesting  itself  of  all  ex- 
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prcssion,  was,  in  his  youth,  ("  heaven 
save  the  mark  !")  a  tragedian  in  the  pro- 
vinces !  Mr.  Liston  as  Hamlet !  Only 
think  of  the  soliloquy—"  Oh,  that  this 
too  solid  flesli  would  melt,"  issuing  from 
about  the  centre  of  that  round,  fat, 
flabby,  unctuous  animal  substance  that 
he  passes  off  upon  the  public  for  a  face! 
and  then  think  of  the  "  fair  Ophelia," 
characterizing  him  as  "  the  glass  of 
fashion  and  the  mould  of  form — the 
observed  of  all  observers  !" — "  It  is  too 
much!"  Yet  these  things  were.  And 
players  are  not  singular  in  those  obliqui- 
ties— so  it  is  with  painters.  Tlie  drawer 
of  landscapes  thinks  it  more  dignified 
to  dabble  in  the  historical  ;  and  the  his- 
torical painter  takes  a  freak  into  his 
head  to  travel  and  spoil  landscapes.  So 
is  it  with  poets.  The  light,  airy, 
sprightly,  worthy  Congreve,  because  he 
had  delighted  the  town  with  three  of  the 
best  comedies  in  the  language,  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  popularity  to  inflict  upon 
it  a  long,  lumbering,  leaden  tragedy,  as 
furious  in  words,  and  as  feeble  in  all  else 
beside,  as  ever  issued  from  dinnerless 
Grub-street.  And  Thomson — the  gen- 
tle, indolent,  pastoral  Thomson — in  an 
unhappy  hour,  betook  himself  to  heroics, 
and  put  such  language  as  the  following 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  heroes, 
without  the  slightest  previous  intimation 
to  the  doubtless  astonished  audience 
that  he  had  lost  his  senses : 

"  Ha!  my  brain 
Is  all  on  fire  !  a  wild  abyss  of  tlioiight  I 
Th'    infernal   world   discloses !      See !    behold 

him  ! 
Lo,   with  fierce   smiles  he  shakes   the   bloody 

sleel, 
And  mocks  my  feeble  tears.     Hence,  quickly, 

hence  ! 
Spurn  his  vile  carcass!  give  it  to  the  dogs! 
Expose  it  to  the  winds  and  screaming  ravens! 
Or  hurl  It  down  that  fiery  sleep  to  hell, 
'J  here  with  his  soul  to  toss  in  flames  for  ever! 
Ah  !  impotence  of  rage  '." 

This  is  not  an  extract  from  "  Bom- 
bastes  Furioso,"  or  "  Chrononhotontho- 
logos,"  but  actually  came  from  the  same 
pen  from  which  glided  that  most  serene 
and  beautiful  poem,  "The  Seasons," 
and  the  still  more  delightful,  dreamy 
and  delicious  "  Castle  of  Indolence." 
It  is  really  enough  to  make  one  exclaim 
with  the  wag,  who  on  hearing  the  line 
in  the  same  tragedy, 

"Oh,  Sigisinunda!    Sigisrniinda,  oh  !" 

shook  the  house  with  laughter,  by  crying 

out  on  the  instant, 

"  Oh,  Jamie  Thomson  !  Jamie  Thomson,  oli !" 

Such  things  shew  the  danger  of  even 
men    of  undoubted   genius,   but  whose 


minds  are  characterised  by  delicacy, 
taste,  elegance,  and  gentle  and  subdued 
feeling,  venturing  among  the  billows 
and  l)reakers  of  tragedy.  Once  out  of 
their  natural  element,  and  they  not  un- 
frequently  place  themselves  upon  a  level 
with  the  most  bombastic  blockhead  that 
ever  put  a  series  of  ten  syllables  into 
lines,  and  called  them  in  sober  serious- 
ness, blank  verse.  They  become  noisy, 
shallow  and  expansive,  where  they  should 
be  deep  and  concentrated;  mistaking 
fury  for  passion,  and  extravagance  for 
energy,  and  fancying  they  are  using  the 
very  thunder  of  the  gods,  at  the  time 
they  are  only  making,  as  it  were,  a  noise, 
like  unto  the  rumbling  of  a  cart  over  an 
ill-conditioned  pavement. 


MAGAZINES. 
"  Those  monstrous  collections  in  prose  and 
verse,  where  dullness  assumes  all  the  various 
shapes  of  fully  to  draw  in  and  cajole  the  rabble, 
under  the  title  of  essays,  reflections,  queries, 
songs,  epigrams,  riddles,  etc.,  equally  the 
di.-grace  of  wit,  morality,  and  common  sense." 

Pope. 

What  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
those  miscellanies  since  the  not  very  dis- 
tant period  when  Pope  thus  truly  de- 
scribed them  !  Vulgar,  vapid,  nauseous 
and  ridiculous  were  they,  filled  with 
blackguard  politics,  dull  riddles,  and 
interminable  and  intensely  stupid  tales, 
"  continued"  from  number  to  number  of 
the  class  commonly  called  "love  stories," 
but  containing  about  as  much  love  as 
learning  or  common  sense.  Now,  from 
the  tact  and  talent  with  which  they  are 
conducted,  they  have  arisen  to  an  almost 
undue  importance,  absorbing  monthly  or 
quarterly,  (as  Mr,  Bulwer  justly  ob- 
serves), the  strength  of  our  best  men, 
which  might  else  take  a  more  permanent 
and  enduring  form.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  world  could  not  now  do  very  well 
without  them.  Immense  numbers  are 
disposed  of,  and  there  is  no  calculating 
the  extent  of  their  influence.  In  the 
circulating  libraries,  the  mechanics'  in- 
stitutes, and  literary  and  philosophical 
societies  scattered  over  the  land,  the 
magazines  are  grasped  at  by  all,  from  the 
trivial  and  ephemeral  literary  pup,  to 
the  grjive,  scholastic  student.  The  days 
of  our  quarto-loving  ancestors  have 
passed  away  never  to  return,  and  folios 
are  among  the  fragments  of  antiquity. 
Now,  this  is  scarcely  fair,  and  not  at  all 
desirable.  The  magazines,  with  their 
collection  of  light,  brilliant  articles,  have, 
in  a  great  degree,  usurped  the  place  of 
better  books— of  works  of  higher  ability 
— of  nobler  design — of  greater  comprc- 
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hension — of  more  laborious  and  patient 
execution.  They  have  become  tlie  din- 
ner instead  of  the  dessert  of  the  literary 
gourmand  of  our  time,  and,  as  might  be 
naturally  expected  from  desserts  takeu 
in  place  of,  and  altogether  unconnected 
with,  honest,  substantial  dinners,  have 
induced  a  species  of  emptiness  and  flatu- 
lency in  the  exclusive  consumers  thereof, 
by  no  means  pleasant  or  agreeable. 
Condiments  are  very  nice  matters,  but 
scarcely  answer  in  place  of  aliment  j 
and  this  system  of  inordinate  magazine- 
reading  has,  in  some  degree,  generated, 
and  will  be  apt  farther  to  generate,  a 
false  taste  and  a  feverish  desire  for  the 
rapid  acquisition  of  superficial  infor- 
mation, that  is  not  at  all  to  be  desiderated. 
However,  the  fashion  must  have  its  day  ; 
let  us  pray  that  it  last  not  too  long. 


WAVERLEY    NOVELS MATTER-OF-FACT 

PEOrLE. 

Tlie  world  has  now  made  up  its  mind 
about  the  Waverley  novels  almost  as 
firmly  as  about  Shakspeare,  and  those 
who  attempt  to  decry  or  undervalue  them 
only  get  laughed  at  for  their  pains,  and 
looked  upon  as  either  fools  or  eccentrics, 
or  eccentric  fools.  The  author  of  Wa- 
verley's  merits,  like  Shakspeare's,  have 
been  settled  to  be  superlative ;  and  both 
are,  consequently,  praised  by  people  who 
seldom  read  a  line  of  either,  and  under- 
stand as  much  about  their  respective 
merits  as  a  Turk  does  of  geography. 
Thousands,  again,  read  the  Waverley 
novels,  because,  with  all  who  do  read,  it 
has  become  a  sort  of  incumbent  duty  so 
to  do  ;  yet  they  do  not  like  them,  only 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  speak  out. 
It  is  nonsense  to  say,  that  Shakspeare 
and  Scott  have  pleased  all  tastes ;  they 
have  done  much,  if  they  have  pleased  the 
great  majority  of  those  worth  the  pleasing. 
Any  person  may  convince  himself  of  this 
fact  by  just  noting  the  sage  remarks  and 
brilliant  criticisms  that  are  made  upon 
their  finest  scenes  and  passages  whenever 
the  subject  is  introduced  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany. I  once  heard  a  gentleman,  who 
professes  to  have  "senses,  feelings,  or- 
gans and  affections,"  and  a  superabun- 
dance of  literary  taste  to  boot,  adduce  as 
an  instance,  that  the  author  of  Waverley 
was  not  altogether  faultless,  just  in  one 
of  the  finest  passages  in  the  novel  that 
laid  the  foundation  of  liis  fame  :  to  wit, 
the  words  of  Fergus  Mac  Ivor,  when 
speaking  to  his  friend,  Waverley,  the 
niglit  previous  to  his  execution,  where 
he  says, 

'•  The  mummery,  too,  of  exposing  the 


senseless  head — they  have  not  the  wit  to 
grace  mine  with  a  paper  coronet :  there 
would  be  some  satire  in  that,  Edward. 
I  hope  they  will  set  it  on  the  Scotch 
gate  though,  that  I  may  look,  even  after 
death,  to  the  blue  hillsof  my  own  country, 
which  I  love  so  dearly." 

This  the  critic,  though  he  said  he  ad- 
mired Waverley  as  much  as  any  one, 
contended,  was  extravagant  and  non- 
sensical in  the  extreme,  and  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  dead  men  could  not 
see ;  and,  tlierefore,  it  was  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference  which  way  the  said 
Fergus's  head  was  turned,  whether  to- 
ward the  Highland  hills,  or  the  dirty 
suburbs  of  Carlisle.  He  had  no  sym- 
pathy, not  he,  with  the  emotions  of  the 
living  man — with  the  yearnings  of  the 
doomed  chieftain  toward  clan  and  coun- 
try—  no  idea  that  it  was  one  of  those 
enthusiastic  gushes  of  tenderness  toward 
a  particular  spot,  never  to  be  looked  on 
or  revisited  more,  which  the  departing 
feel  at  the  time  of  giving  way,  is  vain, 
yet  give  way  to  it  the  more  on  that  very 
account :  no,  he  stood  to  the  literal,  cold- 
blooded, common  sense  of  the  thing,  that 
when  men's  heads  were  separated  from 
their  bodies,  the  optical  functions  ceased; 
and  he  would  have  argued  the  point  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  and  have  called 
in  a  medical  man  to  back  his  opinion  ! 

Now,  these  are  the  sort  of  folks  that 
ought  to  bequeath  their  bodies  to  tlie 
surgeons  for  dissection.  But  there  are, 
in  verity,  people  blessed  with  more 
densely-opaqiie,  mathematical,  matter-of- 
fact  understandings  than  would  be  easily 
credited ;  persons  to  whom  words  are 
things — who  look  suspiciously  at  meta- 
phors as  attempts  at  imposition,  and 
regard  allegories  as  lies  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. I  knew  a  man  of  this  tempera- 
ment, who  used  to  make  a  point  of 
impugning  King  Solomon's  wisdom  in 
all  companies,  and,  for  this  reason — So- 
lomon says,  "  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
look  upon  the  sun  ;"  now,  this  he  took 
the  liberty  of  doubting,  because,  in  seve- 
ral ineffectual  attempts  that  he  had  made 
to  directly  and  literally  enjoy  that  plea- 
sure, he  had,  as  he  said,  nearly  blinded 
himself,  without  experiencing  any  plea- 
surable sensations  whatever.  It  was  of 
no  use  attempting  explanation  or  eluci- 
dation, for  he  used  to  call  for  a  Bible, 
turn  to  chapter  and  verse,  and  point  out 
the  identical  words  :  "  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  look  upon  the  sun" — "  as  plain"," 
as  he  used  to  express  it,  "  as  print  could 
make  it ;"  and,  by  way  of  clinching  the 
argument,    if  the    sun   happened   to  be 
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sliining  at  the  time,  he  would  triumph- 
antly desire  any  of  his  opponents  to 
"  look  it  full  in  llie  face,  and  then  say 
what  they  thought  of  Solomon's  wis- 
dom !"  Now,  what  is  to  be  done  wiih 
such  people?  They  laugh  at  illustra- 
tion, and  make  their  stand  upon  facts 
and  facts  only.  You  might  as  well,  in 
truth,  attempt  to  reason  with  an  arith- 
metic. What  awful  nonsense  must  they, 
in  their  heart,  consider  the  "  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  and,  indeed,  two 
thirds  of  the  poetry  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. If  the  worthy  gentleman,  who 
satisfactorily  settled  the  question  touch- 
ing the  Vich  Ian  Vohr's  posthumous 
sight,  had  heard  Rob  Roy  reply  to  Frank 
Osbaldestone,  when  he  entreats  him  to 
leave  his  native  hills,  that,  if  he  did  so, 
"his  heart  would  sink,  and  his  arm 
would  shrink  like  fern  in  the  winter 
frost ;"  doubtless,  he  would  have  set 
seriously  to  work  to  convince  him,  that, 
if  he  only  betook  himself  to  a  somewhat 
similar  mountainous  country,  where  the 
proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
the  atmosphere  were  much  about  the 
same,  it  would  not  at  all  injure  his  bodily 
strength,  or,  indeed,  liave  any  deleterious 
effect  whatever  upon  his  general  health  ! 
There  are  many  unaccountable  things  in 
this  world,  but  one  of  the  most  unac- 
countable, indeed  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible is,  why  some  people  read  works  of 
imagination,  instead  of  confining  them- 
selves to  the  accidents  in  the  newspapers. 


BOOKS  AND  READERS. 

What  loseth  he  that  loveth  not  books? 
Try  to  count  the  stars  of  heaven,  or  the 
sands  upon  the  sea-shore,  but  do  not  at- 
tempt to  estimate  his  loss.  I  Can  imagine 
the  dei)rivations  a  man  might  feel  by  the 
absence  of  any  one  of  his  senses — the 
partial  blank  it  would  cause  in  his  ex- 
istence; but  I  cannot  conceive  the  total 
eclipse — the  utter  darkness  of  that  being's 
mind  who  does  not,  will  not  read — wlio 
dislikes  it.  What  can  fill  up  the  vacuum? 
The  past  must  he  to  him  a  blank — so 
must  the  future  ;  for,  books  are  the  past 
speaking  to  the  present,  and  suggesting 
images  of  the  future.  And  what  a  most 
undue  preponderance  of  tlie  animal  na- 
ture must  there  be  in  such  a  creature  ! 
In  fact,  he  must  be  nearly  all  animal ; 
for  finely  and  truly  has  the  poet  cha- 
racterized books  as — 

"  The  light  bequeathed 
To  beings  else  forlorn  and  blind  ! 

The  spirit  breathed 
Fioiii  dead  men  to  their  Iviudl" 


Pomp  and  grandeur  and  power  are  the 
natural  food  of  moths,  worms  and  oblivi- 
on, and  a  few  unostentatious  volumes  are 
all  that  remain  to  us  of  what  has  been  ; 
they,  and  they  alone,  contain  the  price- 
less essence  of  the  wit,  wisdom,  thought, 
passion  and  imagination  of  the  buried 
past;  and  without  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors the  generations  of  mankind  would 
rise  and  sink  into  each  other,  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  leaving  no  distinctive 
trace  behind.  As  each  successive  era 
faded  away,  darkness  would  gather  over 
it;  while  dim  tradition,  like  a  rushlight 
in  a  mist,  would  vainly  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  gloom. 

Did  ever  man  walk  briskly  and  cheer- 
fully through  an  old  library — such  as  are 
to  be  found  in  many  of  the  ancient 
baronial  halls  of  England,  where  the 
present  possessor  is  more  devoted  to  poli- 
tics and  fox-hunting  than  the  reading 
of  books,  ancient  or  modern ;  and  the 
volumes  bequeathed  him  by  his  predeces- 
sors, sleep  in  undisturbed  and  dusty 
reverence  on  the  moth-eaten  shelves  ?  I 
think  not.  The  mind  in  such  a  place  is 
involuntarily  impressed  witli  a  deep  and 
solemn  feeling  which  is  not  sadness.  It 
is  as  subduing  but  more  elevating  than  a 
stroll  among  the  tombstones;  in  one 
place  you  are  surrounded  by  the  mould- 
ering relics  of  mere  ordinary  humanity; 
in  the  other,  the  undying  portions  of  the 
buried  are  ranged  in  silence  all  around. 
There  is  a>dignity  in  your  situation. 
What  magician  was  ever  more  powerful? 
The  spirits  of  the  mighty  are  at  your 
command.  The  "  chainless  mind"  of 
Homer  or  of  Shakspeare,  compressed 
into  a  book,  lies  bound  before  you;  and 
treasured  hoards  of  wit  and  knowledge, 
mirth  and  pathos,  await  but  the  stretch- 
ing forth  of  your  hand.  You  stretch  it 
forth — and,  if  in  your  awe  or  awkward- 
ness a  volume  tumble  to  the  ground,  it 
is  almost  as  if  you  had  struck  a  friend. 
The  spirit  of  the  place  falls  upon  you. 
You  step  noiselessly  around  from  shelf 
to  shelf;  or  if  some  accidental  circum- 
stance prevents  it ;  if  your  shoes,  for 
instance,  should  happen  to  creak,  it  sounds 
like  the  small  and  impertinent  squeak  of 
a  presuming  coxcomb  in  a  grave  and 
learned  assembly.  A  "dim,  religious 
awe"  is  over  all.  "  Solemn  silence  reigns 
around;''  and  the  undisturbed  mind  is 
carried  unconsciously  back  into  the  pro- 
found and  quiet  depths  of  the  past.  Even 
the  old,  obsolete  spelling,  that  in  a  mo- 
dern airy  room  would  seem  crabl)ed  and 
troublesome,  is  here  appropriate  and  ac- 
ceptable,  savouring,    as  it  does,  of  the 
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"antique  time."  It  is  absolutely  startling 
to  meet  with  wit  and  humour  in  such  a 
place ;  or  to  take  down  a  volume  of  old 
dramatists,  and  fall  in  with  one  of  their 
hilarious,  life-like  sketches  of  fun  and 
animal  enjoyment.  The  picture  has  its 
effect ;  and  it  is  even  in  some  degree 
heightened  by  contrast,  albeit  your  hearty 
laugh  dies  away  in  hollow  and  sepulchral 
echoes,  reminding  you  that  your  mirth  is 
awakened  by  the  dead  ;  and  a  streak  of 
rnelancholy  mingles  with  your  enjoyment 
as  you  reflect  that  it  is  so.  And  then  the 
advancing  night  throws  its  gloom  upon 
your  pages,  and  the  evening  shadows 
deepen  along  the  walls.  The  silence  be- 
comes intense.  Thousands  of  the  tiny 
sounds,  born  of  the  morning,  die  with 
the  dying  day.  Masses  of  Rembrandt 
shadows  gather  in  the  distance,  and  you 
almost  fancy  (as  children  do  objects  in 
the  fire)  figures — the  visible  spirits  of  the 
books — gliding  into  the  nooks  and  re- 
cesses of  the  room.  You  leave  the  place 
with  your  mind  purified  and  strength- 
ened, and  if  your  material  part  is  sensible 
of  a  transient  chill,  all  the  more  welcome 
is  the  warm  fire  and  social  glass  of  the 
evening. 

But  leaving  the  solemn,  stately  old 
libraries,  just  glance  at  the  common, 
every-day  comforts  of  a  lover  of  books. 
Imagine  a  man  on  a  winter's  evening, 
seated  by  a  clear,  brisk  fire,  in  a  neat, 
snug,  thick-carpeted  room  ;  the  windows 
closed  in — the  uneasy  wind  moaning 
without,  and  the  rain  pattering  against  the 
casement.  One  elbow  rests  upon  a  small, 
round  table,  beneath  which  his  limbs 
are  disposed  in  the  fashion  that  seems 
most  desirable  to  himself,  and  before  him 
lies  open  a  favourite  author.  Imagine 
this,  and  you  imagine  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  situations  in  the  world. 
There  he  sits.  Hour  after  hour  passes 
away — the  wind  moans  and  the  rain  pat- 
ters— and  still  he  sits.  But  do  not  sup- 
pose he  has  been  in  that  snug  room  all 
the  time.  True,  his  body  has  been  there, 
unconsciously  basking  and  luxuriating  in 
the  grateful  heat  of  the  cheerful  fire  before 
spoken  of,  but  where  has  been  his  better 
part — where  has  been  his  mind?  Tliat 
depends  upon  the  magical  little  volume 
before  him.  Perhaps  lie  has  been  tread- 
ing the  "  blasted  heath"  with  Macbeth, 
or  present  at  pretty  Perdita's  sheep- 
sheaiing.  Perhaps  he  is  in  the  robber's 
cave  with  Master  Gil  Bias;  or,  led  on 
by  tlie  lion-hearted  Richard,  he  is  storm- 
ing tlie  castle  of  Front-de-Bceuf.  Or  it 
may  be  Irving's  "  Columbus"  before  him, 
and    he   is  sailing   over    the    illimitable 


western  waters  with  the  "world-seeking 
Genoese,"  and  almost  as  anxiously  expect- 
ing "land"  in  each  successive  page,  as 
the  sailor  at  the  mast-head.  Or  perchance 
he  is  with  Burns  upon  the  "bounie  banks 
of  Ayr."  Watch  him — his  eyes  glisten, 
— he  is  reading  "  Highland  Mary  :" 

"  O  pale,  pale  no\»,  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  ha'e  kiss'd  sae  fondly  I 
And  clos'd  for  aye  the  sparUling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly  ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust. 

The  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly ! 
But  slill  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary  !" 

Or  perhaps  the  gentleman  grows  jocose 
and  frisky.  He  tries  to  smother  a  laugh. 
He  stops  reading  for  a  moment — rubs 
his  hands — cominences  again — draws  up 
one  leg  and  then  the  other — shrugs  his 
shoulders — shuflfles  in  his  seat,  and  at  last 
fairly  flings  himself  back  in  his  elbow 
chair,  and  throws  open  his  mouth,  from 
which  bursts  a  peal — an  explosion  of 
laughter,  that  shakes  the  house  even  unto 
its  most  retired  recesses.  Then  he  takes 
his  pocket-handkerchief  and  wipes  his 
streaming  eyes,  commences  with  his  book 
again,  and  again  the  same  results  ensue. 
In  fact,  he  looks  and  behaves  uncommonly 
like  a  fool,  and  by  a  genuine  blockhead 
would  be  set  down  as  such :  but  never 
mind,  he  is  a  very  happy  fellow  for  all 
that,  and  has  only  been  reading  Tristram 
Shandy,  or  Don  Quixote,  or  Peregrine 
Pickle,  or  Roderick  Random,  or  Guy 
Mannering.  In  the  meantime,  during 
these  latter  proceedings,  Betty,  who  has 
knocked  three  times  at  the  door  without 
being  attended  to,  makes  free  to  open,  it, 
announces  that  supper  is  ready,  and  is 
greeted,  in  the  way  of  response,  by  a 
preternatural  laugh,  and  a  wild,  unmean- 
ing stare.  Betty,  however,  is  used  to 
her  master's  way,  and  stands  smiling  and 
simpering  at  the  door,  until  she  makes 
the  good  man  understand  her  errand. 
Upon  which  it  suddenly  occurs  to  him, 
though  books  are  excellent  things,  mut- 
ton-chops are  not  to  be  despised;  and  he 
therefore  hies  him  forth,  eats  his  chops, 
sips  his  comfortable  glass  of  grog  after 
them,  listens  to  his  wife's  chatter  about 
the  surprising  sayings  and  doings  of  liis 
children,  and  the  misdeeds  and  misfor- 
tunes of  his  neighbours,  and  then  goes  to 
bed  like  a  discreet,  orderly,  well-disposed 
person,  with  the  assurance  of  rising  with 
a  sound  head  in  the  morning.  And  is 
not  this  something  better  than  the  en- 
joyments of  a  wild,  frivolous  young  fel- 
low, who  dislikes  books,  and  is  driven, 
from  ennui  and  sheer  lack  of  excitement, 
to  theatres,  billiard-tables,  and  taverns? 
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one  who  perambulates  the  streets  at  un- 
timely hours,  knocks  up  rows,  gets  well 
kicked,  beaten,  and  carried  to  the  watc.li- 
house,  and  then  in  the  morning  has 
nothing  wherewithal  to  console  himself 
for  his  two  black  eyes  and  tail-less  coat, 
except — to  make  an  extract  from  his 
own  beautiful  vocabulary — that  he  has 
had  "a  precious  good  lark!" 

Many  persons  are  whimsically  parti- 
cular about  the  time  of  reading  books. 
I  cannot  say  that  I,  for  one,  have  much 
sympathy  with  that  feeling.  Good  au- 
thors are  good  at  all  seasons;  yet  some 
are  certainly  better  and  more  appropriate 
at  one  time  than  another.  Godwin, 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and  Monk  Lewis,  for 
instance,  do  not  accord  well  with  the 
laughing  smile  and  light  atmosphere  of 
summer ;  the  two  latter,  especially, 
should  be  read  by  a  dim  lamp-light,  with 
the  fire  dying  in  the  grate.  Thomson's 
"  Seasons,"  I  would  read,  "  Winter"  and 
all,  in  the  spring;  his  "Castle  of  Indo- 
lence" in  some  hot  day  in  the  "leafy 
month  of  June ;"  and  his  tragedies  when 
troubled  with  sleeplessness,  and  ordered 
a  composing  draught  by  the  doctor. 
Wordsworth,  though  it  would  be  a  sin 
to  confine  him  to  time  or  tide — is  a 
spring  poet.  There  is  a  serious  gladness 
in  all  his  exquisite  descriptions  and  pro- 
found revealings  of  nature,  and  a  constant 
inculcation  of  the 

"  Cheerful  faith. 
That  all  which  we  behold  is  full  of  blessing." 

which  well  befits  him  for  the  season  of 
promise.  Slielley,  on  thecontrary,  should 
be  read  amid  "  the  dying  glory  of  the 
year" — so  should  Bryant.  But  there 
is  no  end  of  those  fancies. 

Some  people,  like  Parson  Adams,  are 
never  without  a  book;  though  I  do  not 
know,  after  all,  that  those  are  the  great- 
est lovers  of  them.  They  read  them  in 
steamboats  and  on  coach-tops,  and  in  all 
sorts  of  inconvenient  situations,  using 
them  more  like  temporary  acquaintances 
to  drive  away  a  passing  fit  of  listlessness 
than  true  friends.  All  reading  in  the 
streets,  or  even  suburbs,  seems  affected 
and  pedantic ;  though  I  am  brouglit  to 
some  sort  of  toleration  for  it,  by  remem- 
bering when  a  boy,  how  I  would  stand 
hovering  over  book-stalls,  first  opening 
one  volume  and  then  another,  with  all 
the  inclination  certainly,  but  without  the 
remotest  piospcct  of  becoming  a  purcha- 
ser, until  driven  away  by  a  sense  of  in- 
trusion and  the  increasingly-inquiring 
glances  of  the  disappointed  and  deluded 
stall-keeper.  Or,  when  I  had  obtained 
a  volume   from   a    circulating    library, 


stopping  in  corners  and  by-places,  jint 
to  look  at  the  table  of  contents  or  some 
particular  passage;  then  thrusting  the 
temptation  into  my  breast,  resolutely 
buttoning  my  jacket  over  it,  and  hasten- 
ing forward  with  a  quicker  step  in  order 
to  reach  home  and  enjoy  my  treat  alone 
and  uninterrupted.  But,  to  take  a  book 
in  your  hand,  sally  forth  into  the  street, 
and  deliberately  commence  reading,  run- 
ning against  passengers  and  attracting 
attention  to  your  studious  disposition, 
seems  very  fantastical,  impertinent  and 
uncalled  for.  Besides,  it  is  not  using 
your  author  well.  There  can  in  this, 
like  all  other  cases,  be  little  true-love 
where  there  is  so  much  outward  display 
of  fondness.  Most  people  on  receiving 
a  letter  from  a  dear  friend,  though  burn- 
ing with  impatience  to  know  the  con- 
tents, would  prefer  keeping  it  an  hour  or 
two  unopened  in  their  pockets,  to 
reading  it  subjected  to  ceaseless  and  an- 
noying interruptions;  were  it  from  a 
common  acquaintance,  they  would  open 
it  at  once  without  hesitation,  glance  it 
over,  and  be  done  with  it.  The  one  is. 
too  valuable  for  trifling  with — the  other 
is  not.  It  must,  therefore,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  be  puppyism  to  pretend  such 
exclusive  devotion  to  an  author  that  you 
cannot  refrain  from  reading  him  in  the 
streets. 

But  as  little  is  reading  in  the  country 
to  be  admired ;  surely,  as  Solomon  says, 
and  he  was  a  wise  man,  "  there  is  a  time 
for  all  things,"  When  a  man  walks  forth 
into  the  country,  do  the  glories  of  crea- 
tion— the  trees  and  streams,  and  hills 
and  dales,  and  "meadows  far  and  wide" 
— furnish  no  food  for  thought,  no  matter 
for  meditation,  that  he  must,  forsooth, 
be  lugging  a  book  out  of  his  pocket  to 
stimulate  his  mind  with  other  men's 
fancies?  Is  not  the  great  and  glorious — 
the  ample  and  inexhaustible  volume  of 
nature  spread  out  before  him,  the  author 
of  wliicli  is  God?  Then  what  need,  at 
such  a  time,  of  the  works  of  men?  All 
the  sleeping  poetry  of  your  nature,  to- 
gether with  the  essence  of  all  that  is  good 
in  what  you  have  read,  is  called  forth  by 
a  walk  in  a  fine  country  on  a  fine  day. 
Then  why  confine  your  senses  to  a  par- 
ticular page?  If  you  are  an  economist  of 
time — a  dealer  in  truisms,  touching  the 
brevity  of  life  and  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving every  moment — be  not  carried 
away  by  an  undue  horror  of  idleness — 
there  is  little  fear  of  that — 

"  The  ear  it  cannot  choose  but  hear. 
We  cannot  bid  ihe  eye  be  still, 

Oui   bodii  s  fell  where'er  they  be, 
Ajjain  I,  or  with  our  will." 
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And  it  is  a  mean  and  poor  policy  to  mete 
out  every  minute,  and  begrudge  every 
fragment  of  existence  that  is  not  spent  in 
visible  usefulness.  And  herein  lies  the 
virtue  of  those  little  things  called  books. 
It  is  not  the  delight  they  afford  in  present 
perusal  alone,  but,  when  rightly  used, 
they  lay  up  in  every  bosom  an  exhaust- 
less  hoard  of  sweets  for  after-enjoyment. 
They  imbue  a  man  with  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, faculties,  senses  and  affections, 
which  others  know  not  of.  Such  a  one 
is  most  busy  when  seemingly  most  inert. 
To  the  unlettered  man,  the  rising  and 
the  setting  sun  are  but  the  rising  and 
setting  sun,  suggestive  of  nought  else 
beside  ;  or  at  most,  that  the  one  looks 
watery,  or  the  other  "  gives  token  of  a 
goodly  day  to-morrow."  Another  gazes, 
and  he  his  wrapped  in  visions  of  glory, 
and  his  soul  stirred  with  noble,  purifying, 
and  elevating  thoughts.  A  blockhead 
will  look  in  a  brook,  and  all  he  sees  is 
some  running  water,  or  perchance  a  good 
stream  to  fish  in  ;  a  thoughtful  man  will 
lie  down  by  its  side,  and  every  alteration 
in  its  appearance — the  smooth,  placid 
spots,  moving  imperceptibly  onward ; 
the  swift  currents,  the  babbling  shallows, 
the  vexed  eddies,  and  the  dark,  silent 
pools,  will  all  bring  to  mind  some  parallel 
course  of  human  life  and  action ;  and 
not  a  flower,  or  tuft  of  grass,  or  bough, 
or  withered  leaf  whirled  from  the  tree, 
and  swept  silently  from  the  sight,  will 
pass  without  a  meaning.  And  is  not  this 
the  true  reading  for  the  country,  and 
such  as  Shakspeare  had  in  mind  when 
lie  talks  of  finding — 

"  Tongues  iu  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

The  mere  using  of  books  in  any  place  is 
little  or  nothing — they  must  be  used  to 
a  purpose.  Some  people  read  a  great 
deal,  but  it  is  like  pouring  water  into  a 
sieve — all  speedily  passes  through,  except, 
perhaps,  a  small  sediment  of  unconnected 
facts,  which  they  dignify  with  the  name 
of  information.  Some  retain  a  portion 
of  the  spirit  of  a  book,  but  forget  its 
component  parts  ;  others  let  the  spirit 
altogether  evaporate,  but  seize  upon  frag- 
ments and  hoard  up  extracts — 

"  With  various  readings  store  each  empty  scull. 
Learned  wiihout  sense,  and  venerably  dull." 

These  are  your  people  who  study  mne- 
monics and  read  for  "improvement." 
They  have  a  dislike  toward  a  light  or 
pleasant  work — a  suspicion — a  sort  of 
feeling  that  all  is  not  right — and  account 
the  perusal  of  such,  a  sinful  waste  of  time. 
They  think  books,  like  physic,  must  be 
unpalatable  to  have  any  beneficial  effect; 


and  when  they  have  wearily  waded 
through  some  collection  of  statistics,  or 
piece  of  ponderous  dulness,  they  com- 
placently close  the  volume,  and  look  you 
in  the  face  with — 

"  That  sort  of  satisfaction 
That   people  feel  who   have  done   a  virtuoas 
action." 

It  may  be  wrong,  but  like  most  things 
that  are  wrong,  it  certainly  is  amusing 
to  see  a  stupid  man  labouring  away  at  a 
stupid  book,  manifestly  impressed  all  the 
time  with  the  notion  that  he  is  growing 
in  wisdom  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pages  he  gets  through.  He 
is  none  of  your  "  light"  readers — not  he. 
He  would  set  down  Gulliver's  Travels 
as  a  work  for  the  nursery,  and  reject 
Hudibras  and  Don  Quixote  as  frivolities. 
He  has  a  craving  for  something  "solid" 
— he  thinks  it  does  him  good.  If  I 
might  be  allowed  to  give  advice  in  such 
a  case,  I  would  suggest,  as  likely  to  be- 
come a  favourite  author  in  that  line,  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore,  the  man  that 
"  Wrote  to  the  rumbling  of  his  coach's  wheels.' 
Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more  "solid" 
in  a  sense  than  his  productions.  I  do 
not  remember  all  his  works,  but  the  fol- 
lowing will  perhaps  suffice  for  a  short 
time  any  gentleman  who  may  fancy 
them :  Prince  and  King  Arthur  (an 
Epic,)  in  twenty  books;  Eliza  (do.)  in 
ten;  Alfred,  (do.)  in  twelve;  the  Crea- 
tion, in  seven  ;  Nature  of  Man  in  three  ; 
Job,  (in  folio)  etc.  Verily,  not  without 
working  for  it,  did  he  gain  the  title  of 
the  ''everlasting  Blackmore." 

The  term  "  bookworm,"  is  often  in- 
discriminately and  sneeringly  applied  to 
those  who  delight  in  books,  and  are  found 
frequently  in  their  company,  by  the  dull, 
pert,  and  shallow-minded,  and  is  meant 
by  those  Solomons  to  convey  the  idea  of 
a  man  totally  unfitted  for  the  cares  and 
duties  of  life  by  an  undue  devotion  to 
study ;  of  one  whose  intellects  have  be- 
come mystified  and  bewildered  amid  a 
mass  of  musty  learning  ;  of  one,  in  short, 
who  knows  not  anything  of  men,  man- 
ners, and  the  world,  and  who  is,  of  course, 
totally  unfitted  to  play  his  part  on  the 
stage  of  life  or  mix  in  general  society. 
There  may  be  such  ;  though  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  that  they  have  an  existence 
except  in  novels,  plays  and  farces  ;  but 
that  they  must  of  necessity  be  rare,  is  self- 
evident,  from  its  requiring  a  train  of  very 
peculiar  circumstances  to  form  such  a 
character;  and  even  if  formed,  where  is 
the  mighty  mischief?  It  is  not  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  bookworm, 
because  of  his  deficiences,  is  an  unhappy 
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man.  He  will  always  be  one,  who  can 
do  without  the  world,  if  the  world  will 
only  let  him  alone  and  be  content  to  do 
without  him.  He  will  live  in  a  quiet 
region  of  his  own,  undisturbed  by  the 
knowing  remarks  of  the  busy  and  bust- 
ling, or  the  sorry  witticisms  of  the  fool- 
ish and  flippant.  If  he  is  not  a  useful, 
he  will  at  least  be  a  harmless  character; 
and  in  these  anti-Malthusian  and  over- 
populous  times,  half-a-dozen  such  can 
surely  be  spared  from  the  whirl  of  society, 
if  only  to  be  preserved  as  specimens  of 
a  peculiar  genus.  But  a  man  may  read 
much — early  and  late — without  being  a 
whit  a  bookworm.  There  is  little  in 
reading  to  prevent,  though  much  to  as- 
sist, him  in  knowing  "all  qualities  with 
the  learned  spirit  of  human  dealing." 
Such  a  man  will  attend  to  business  with- 
out being  devoured  by  it,  as  the  grubs 
and  caterpillars  of  the  world  are ;  and 
after  a  day  of  toil  and  trouble,  of  buying 
and  selling,  of  haggling  and  bartering, 
of  sharp  wrestling  with  a  keen  and  anx- 
ious generation,  surely  it  is  pleasant  for 
such  a  one  to  come  home,  unload  him- 
self of  care,  take  up  a  book,  and  stroll 
with  Monsieur  Jacques  into  the  forest  of 
Ardennes,  forgetting,  "under  the  shade 
of  melancholy  boughs,"  the  price  of  stocks 
until  the  morrow  morning. 

My  blessing  on  books  !  the  quietest  of 
friends,  the  most  unobtrusive  of  compan- 
ions; the  healthy  man's  enjoyment,  and 
the  sick  man's  solace!  When  all  goes 
well  and  merrily,  they  are  a  pleasure — 
when  it  is  otherwise,  a  consolation. 
Better  than  the  physician  can  they  "min- 
ister to  a  mind  diseased ;"  and  if  they 
cannot  "  pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted 
sorrow,"  they  are  at  least  "a  sweet, 
oblivious  antidote"  to  a  thousand  petty 
cares  and  small  vexations,  that  might 
fret  and  irritate — and  then  corrode  and 
fester  in  many  minds,  were  it  not  for  the 
sweet  companionship  of  books ! 

WILLIAM  cox. 


AN    UNSUCCESSFUL    PIECE. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  once  an- 
nounced to  take  place  at  Bologna,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  populace 
assembled  in  the  public  square  to  witness 
it,  and  as  the  phenomenon  did  not  occur 
quick  enough,  they  shouted  for  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  an  actor  who  does  not 
appear  with  sufficient  promptness  on  the 
stage.  At  length  it  commenced,  and  as 
the  cloudy  weather  impaired  the  effect,  the 
multitude  hissed  it  with  great  vigour,  as 
a  spectacle  which  did  not  come  up  to 
their  expectation ! 


THE  MOURNER. 

I  saw  her  in  her  infancy, 

When  favouring  fortune  smiled  ; 

And  gay  the  path  of  life  seemed  spread 
Before  that  lovely  child. 

From  morning's  brightest  ray  her  locks 
Had  caught  their  golden  glow. 

And  gaily  then  her  dark  eye  laughed 
'Neath  her  smooth  brow  of  snow. 

And  I  beheld  her  once  again, 

When  near  the  altar's  side. 
She  stood  a  loving  and  beloved, 

A  young  and  beauteous  bride. 

Yet  she  was  changed  ;  for  there  appeared 

An  air  of  pensive  grace. 
And  awe  as  well  as  tenderness 

Was  printed  on  that  face. 

The  chestnut's  darker  hues  had  crept 

Upon  her  silken  hair. 
And  but  one  sunny  ray  was  left, 

Like  light  to  linger  there. 

When  yet  again  I  saw  that  face ; 

It  had  been  washed  by  tears, 
And  marks  of  early  suffering, 

Had  dimmed  it  more  than  years. 

And  he,  her  own,  her  wedded  one, 

Is  no  more  near  her  now  ; 
But  wanders  in  a  distant  clime. 

Forgetful  of  his  vow. 

Her  doating  parents,  they  were  laid 

Within  one  narrow  bed. 
The  yew  tree  waving  over  them. 

The  green  turf  at  each  head. 

Now  poverty  and  sickness  pressed 

Hard  on  her  gentle  form  ; 
But  she  submitted  patiently, 

Nor  murmured  at  the  storm. 

But  she  had  then,  one  single  hope, 

One  solitary  joy ; 
And  her  lone  hope  was  fixed  upon 

Her  sweet,  her  gentle  boy. 

And  that  one  tie,  that  only  hope, 
Last  blessing  she  might  own  ; 

E'en  that  was  reft,  and  here  she  stood, 
Deserted,  and  alone. 

Once  more,  I  looked  upon  that  face ; 

The  Mourner  was  at  rest. 
The  weary  eyes  for  ever  closed. 

And  still  the  throbbing  breast. 

And  she  was  gone — but  there  was  one, 

The  one  who  would  not  save ; 
Wept  tears  of  hopeless  agony 
-     Upon  her  early  grave. 

Aloise. 
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THE    PRESENT. 

In  order  to  enjoy  tlie  present,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  intent  on  the  present.  To 
be  doing  one  thing,  and  thinking  of 
another,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  mode  of 
spending  life.  Some  people  are  always 
wishing  themselves  somewhere  but  where 
they  are,  or  thinking  of  something  else 
than  what  they  are  doing,  or  of  some- 
body else  than  to  whom  the}'  are  speak- 
ing. This  is  the  way  to  enjoy  nothing, 
to  do  nothing  well,  and  to  please  nobody. 
It  is  better  to  be  interested  with  inferior 
persons  and  inferior  things,  than  to  be 
indifferent  with  the  best.  A  principal 
cause  of  this  indifference  is  the  adoption 
of  other  peoples'  tastes  instead  of  tlie 
cultivation  of  our  own — the  pursuit  after 
that  for  which  we  are  not  fitted,  and  to 
which,  consequently,  we  are  not  in  reality 
inclined.  This  folly  pervades,  more  or 
less,  all  classes,  and  arises  from  the  error 
of  building  our  enjoyment  on  the  false 
foundation  of  the  world's  opinion,  instead 
of  being,  with  due  regard  to  others,  each 
our  own  world. 


GRAMMAR. 

Among  several  instances  of  those  who  go 
out  of  the  world  reciting  verses  with 
their  expiring  breath,  D'Israeli  relates 
the  curious  dying  expression  of  Pere 
Bonhours,  a  French  grammarian,  who, 
in  his  last  moment,  exclaimed,  "  Je  vais, 
ouje  vais  viourir:  Fun  ou  F autre  se  dit!" 
which  may  be  translated,  "  I  die,  or,  I 
am  dying ;  both  terms  are  allowable  !" 


THE  MOON FROM  THE  FAUST  OF  GOETHE. 

Beautiful  moon  !  ah,  would  that  now, 
For  the  last  time,  thy  lovely  beams 
Shone  on  my  troubled  brow  ! 
Oft  by  this  desk  at  middle  night, 
I  have  sat  gazing  for  thy  light : 
Wearied    with  search  through    volumes 

endless, 
I  sat  mid  papers — crowded  books, 
Alone — when  thou,  friend  of  the  friend- 
less, 
Camest  smiling  in,  with  placid  looks. 
Oh  !   that  upon  some  headland  height 
I  now  were  wandering  in  thy  light ! 
Floating  with  spirits  like  a  shadow. 
Round  mountain  cave,  o'er  twilight  mea- 
dow, 
And  from  the  toil  of  thought  relieved. 
No  longer  sickened  and  deceived. 
In  thy  soft  dew  could  bathe,  and  find 
Tranquillity  and  health  of  mind  ! 


MAKING     A     NOISE     AFTER     HEATH. 

John  Ziska  was  a  distinguished  leader  of 
the  persecuted  sect  of  the  Hussites.  It 
is  recorded  of  him  that,  in  dying,  he 
ordered  his  skin  to  be  made  the  covering 
of  a  drum.  The  Bohemians  hold  his 
memory  in  superstitious  reverence. 


LOVE. 


There  is  a  pithy  little  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  on  a  statue  of  Cupid ; 
its  translation  is  to  this  effect : — 

"  Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  master  see — 
He  was,  or  is,  or  is  to  be." 


MILITARY  ALLOCUTION. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  in  July, 
1798,  Buonaparte  said — "Soldiers!  from 
the  summit  of  yonder  pyramids,  forty 
ages  behold  you."  *^ 


INCONSTANCY — A  SONNET. 

When  day  has  shed  its  last  bright  gleam, 
At  summer  eve,  beside  the  stream. 

How  sweet  to  watch  the  sky  ! 
In  pensive  blue  the  hills  are  drest, 
And  various  tints  adorn  the  west, 

Of  beauty's  richest  dye  ! 

One  cloud,  light  floating  on  the  air, 
Marked  by  a  tint  surpassing  fair. 

Your  notice  can't  escape. 
It  skims  along  with  playful  ease — 
And  changing-still,  as  blows  the  breeze. 

Assumes  fantastic  shape. 

That  is  inconstancy — so  empty — yet  so 

fair — 
It  changes,  ever  and  anon,  as  blows  the  air. 


Little  minds  triumph  over  the  errors  of 
men  of  genius,  as  an  owl  rejoiceth  at  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun. 


HESPERUS. 

It  is  the  calm,  the  stilly  hour  of  love  : 
That  soft  half-sleep  of  Nature,  when  all 

things 
Are  dozing  into  twilight,  while  the  moon 
Steps  forth  to  waken  with  a  gentle  kiss 
Of  light  and  beauty.     Heaven  and  earth 

are  peace; 
The  broad  blue  ocean,  and  the  deep  blue 

sky. 
Looking  with   languor   in   each   other's 

face, 
Are  blushing  fondly  ;  in  the  drowsy  dells 
The  water-chimes  of  rill  and  rivulet 
Are  playing  silverly  their  serenade: 
Soft  winds  are  toying  with  the  yielding 

trees ; 
And  the  last  sun-gleam  from  the  sadden- 
ing vale 
Still  hangs  upon  the  mountain's  neck  of 

snow, 
As  loth  to  leave  it — 't  is  the  hour  of  love ! 
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BERTHA  CLERVILLE. 

A    DOMESUC    STOHV. 

(For  the  Parterre). 

"But  my  father? — Edward — I  cannot 
leave  my  poor  father — not  even  to  perfect 
your  happiness  ! — No  !  I  cannot  leave  my 
father." 

There  was  a  pause  after  those  words 
had  been  delivered  in  a  sweetly  agitated 
voice,  and  a  faint  sound,  as  of  some  one 
endeavouring  to  clieck  the  rising  sobs  of 
bitter  emotion, — after  which  another 
voice  said : 

"  It  will  be  but  the  first  burst  of  pas- 
sion— the  first  short  interval  of  sullenness 
and  gloom,  and  you  will  be  forgiven. 
Think,  dear  Bertha,  think  upon  the  long 
and  happy  years  which  we  will  share  to- 
gether; think  upon  the  fervour  of  my 
love — nay,  adoration,  and  say  if  one  bold 
step  shall  be  wanting  to  consummate  our 
long  desired  union." 

"  I  have  thouglit,  Edward,  till  thought 
is  drowned  by  sorrow:  I  cannot — I  dare 
not  think  of  it  longer." 


As    these    words    were    spoken,    two 

figures  were   seen  to  emerge   from  tlie 

deep  shade  of  some  old  oak  trees,  which 

stood   like  the  tenacious  representatives 

of  by-gone  days,   into  the  mellow  light 

of  a  full  and  brightly  beaming  moon — 

that  lovely  light 

"  Which  every  soft  and  solemn  spirit  worships, 
And  lovers  love  so  well  ^" 

One  figure  was  that  of  a  tall  and  well- 
formed  man ;  the  other  an  apparently 
slight  and  delicate  female,  who  sobbed 
and  wept  at  intervals,  as  she  proceeded 
slowly  and  timidly  by  the  side  of  her 
companion,  whose  arm  was  tenderly 
thrown  around  her  waist,  and  occasionally 
employed  in  straining  her  more  closely 
to  the  heart  which  beat  for  her  alone — 
a  sort  of  expressive  eloquence,  which 
sometimes  does  more  rapid  execution 
than  all  the  boasted  array  of  potent  lan- 
iiuasc  can  effect. 

To  the  true  understanding  of  this  most 
veritable  history,  it  is  meet  that  I  should 
now  record  all  that  I  know  of  the  ami- 
able pair  which  I  have  introduced  to 
public  notice.  Firstly,  then,  in  honour 
and  in  place— for  when  shall  lovely  wo- 
101 
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man  cease  to  take  precedence? — Bertha 
Clerville  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  rich 
old  country  gentleman — rich  in  paternal 
acres,  and  in  one  surpassingly  beautiful 
child ;  and,  secondly,  Edward  Forester, 
her  adopted  lover,  was  also  a  country 
gentleman,  but  of  infinitely  humbler 
caste.  He  was  the  only  son  of  a  litigi- 
ous sort  of  spendthrift — a  genus  much 
too  common  amongst  the  elite  of  agricul- 
tural counties;  and  though  it  is  true 
that  he  had  passed  to  his  final  account, 
it  was  not  until  he  had  left  the  accounts 
of  his  successor  in  a  wofully  deranged 
condition.  Clerville  and  Forester  were 
contiguous  proprietors,  and  the  law-lov- 
ing spirit  of  the  latter  had  rendered  him 
so  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  former, 
that  he  even  entertained  a  most  inveterate 
hatred  for  his  memory.  But  when  could 
law  avert  the  course  of  love  ?  Born,  as  it 
were  together — bedewed  by  the  same 
showers,  and  cherished  by  the  same  sun- 
beams, Bertha  Clerville  and  Edward 
Forester  were  lovers  in  their  very  infancy, 
and  their  youthful  hearts  were  insensibly 
intertwined  before  they  became  aware  of 
the  formidable  barriers  which  their  re- 
spected parents  were  raising  between 
them.  Love  is  proverbially  blind — and 
so,  it  is  said,  is  Law ;  at  least  Justice, 
who  holds  the  magic  balance,  is  so  de- 
pictured. Certain  it  is,  that  the  litiga- 
tion of  the  parents  prevented  not  the  love 
of  the  children ;,,  thrown  almest  con- 
stantly together,  they  cherished  the  same 
sentiments,  they  followed  the  same  a- 
musements,  nay,  they  cultivated  the  self- 
same flowers,  and  if  there  was  one  plant 
— one  blossom — above  all  others — which 
Bertha  ioved,  her  Edward  loved  it  too. 
There  was  also  another  secret  sympathy 
which  linked  these  guileless  souls  to- 
gether :  they  had  each,  early,  lost  an 
affectionate  mother,  and  were  thus  mark- 
ed as  it  were  by  the  far-folt  hand  of  fate 
for  friends,  associates,  lovers. 

Whilst  they  were  yet  in  childhood's 
golden  time,  the  bitterness  which  rankled 
in  the  bosoms  of  their  parents  seemed  to 
shed  no  blight  on  the  heart-felt  happiness 
of  the  childftn,  and  even  Gerard  Clerville 
himself  would  smooth  down  the  hair  of 
young  Edward  and  proudly  declare  him 
"the  finest  boy  in  the  county."  But 
when  they  arrived  at  that  more  uncertain 
period,  when  youth  lingers,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  landscape,  unwilling  to  resign 
the  dear  delights  of  the  festal  scenes  of 
by-gone  hours,  to  the  fresh  embraces  of 
maturity,  the  bitter  waters  of  the  elder 
stream  began  to  mingle  with  the  sparkling 
crystal  of  the  fresher  fountain,  and  formed 


the  earliest  sorrow   which   their   voun2 
hearts  had  been  destmed  to  know. 

At  length  old  Forester  died,  and  his 
son,  though  far  above  the  reach  of  want 
was  confessedly  no  match  for  the  wealthy 
heiress  of  Gerard  Clerville ;  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  beautiful 
Bertha  was  forbidden  even  to  think  of 
him !  How  lightly  deem  they  of  the 
human  heart,  who  issue  their  proud 
mandates  so  peremptorily  !  Bertha  was 
not  undutiful,  but  she  could  not  cease, 
at  once,  to  think  of  one  on  whom  alone 
for  years  her  thoughts  had  perpetually 
rested,  and,  with  every  wish  to  obey  a 
parent  who  was  in  no  other  respect  un- 
reasonable, poor  Bertha  did  but  think  of 
the  forbidden  one  the  more !  she  saw  no 
valid  objection  to  him  in  the  inequality 
of  fortune  ;  she  knew  that  he  would  not 
waste  his  paternity  on  the  incertitude  of 
idle  litigation  ;  she  knew  him  to  be  ge- 
nerous, ardent,  sincere  ;  she  knew  that 
he  loved  her  as  his  own  soul,  and  she 
hoped — what  a  jewel  hope  is  in  a  lover's 
eye  ! — she  hoped  to  soften  the  asperities 
of  her  parent,  and  unite  herself  for  ever 
with  the  man  she  loved. 

Now,  though  Edward  Forester  was  an 
honourable  young  man,  a  man  of  talent, 
and  possessed  of  intelligence  almost  be- 
yond his  rank  of  life,  yet  truth  compels 
me  to  declare  that  he  had,  in  many  of 
his  stolen  interviews,  urged ^,he  affection- 
ate girl  to  take  the  somewhat  hasty  step 
which  we  find  him  urging  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  narrative ;  as  yet, 
however,  his  eloquent  entreaties  had 
been  ineffectual,  and,  considering  how 
powerful  a  pleader  he  had  in  her  own 
bosom,  that  is  saying  much  for  the 
feminine  endurance  of  Bertha  Clerville. 
But  constant  assault  reduces  the  most 
impregnable  fortresses — and  at  length  the 
worn-out  heart  of  Bertha  yielded  to  the 
soft  solicitations  of  her  impassioned  lover, 
and  slowly — very  slowly  and  reluctantly, 
she  consented  to  fly  with  him,  and  make 
her  fond  old  father  miserable  ! 

The  next  night  at  midnight,  when 
old  Clerville  had  retired  to  his  bed,  was 
the  time  appointed  by  the  inconsiderate 
lovers  for  their  hasty  flight.  They  were 
to  pass  as  rapidly  as  steeds  could  carry 
them  to  the  country  town,  whence  the 
indissoluble  contract  having  been  formed, 
they  would  return  to  the  scene  of  be- 
reavement, and  the  repenting  daughter 
would  sue  for  pardon  at  her  father's  feet. 

There  is,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  an 
index  in  every  heart  which  points  to  rec- 
titude, in  the  midst  of  every  deviation  j 
and  the  gentle  heart  of  Bertha  was  not 
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without  this  inward  monitor,  the  "  still 
small  voice"  of  wliich  was  heard  above 
the  pleadings  of  affection,  or  the  silvery 
tones  of  Icve.  When  Bertha  met  her 
father  in  the  morning  at  the  breakfast 
table,  she  could  not  endure  the  kindliness 
of  his  gaze  ;  the  unbidden  tears  filled  her 
eyes,  and  fell  fast  down  her  cheeks,  at 
the  sight  of  the  fond  old  man  whom  she 
was  about  to  leave,  even  for  short  a  time, 
and  on  an  errand  so  important.  At 
dinner  she  was  still  more  distressed ;  and 
when  the  hour  for  tea  arrived,  she  pleaded 
absolute  indisposition  for  her  non-  appear- 
ance. Whilst  love  and  affection,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  draw  so  fine  a  dis- 
tinction between  terms  generally  deemed 
synonymous,  were  thus  torturing  the 
bosom  of  the  now  really  unhappy  Bertha, 
the  hours  were  hastening  on  with  un- 
wearied rapidity  ;  the  shades  of  evening 
fell  with  their  accustomed  serenity  ;  and 
the  moon  rose  with  almost  more  than  her 
usual  splendour — and  now  came  Bertha's 
trying  hour.  It  bad  for  many  a  year 
been  the  custom  of  old  Clerville  (and  an 
endearing  and  truly  parental  custom,  In 
my  opinion,  it  is),  on  retiring  for  the 
night,  to  kiss  the  bright  lips  of  his 
daughter,  and  bid  her  a  low-voiced, 
sweet,  "good  night,"  to  which  she  as 
sweetly  did  respond.  On  this  occasion, 
the  unsuspecting  father  kissed  his  child; 
but  Bertha  could  not  say  "good  night;" 
the  very  attempt  was  suffocation — she 
could  but  grasp  his  hand,  and  burst  into 
tears.  Clerville  had  noticed  the  altered 
manner  of  his  daughter,  but  thinking  it 
the  effect  of  a  transient  indisposition,  he 
imagined  a  few  hours  of  rest  would  be  an 
ample  restorative,  and,  forbearing  to 
distress  her  by  mentioning  it,  he  retired 
to  his  chamber. 

With  a  solemn  step  the  almost  broken- 
hearted girl  descended  to  the  scene  of  her 
appointment.  It  was  her  own  little 
sitting-room,  on  the  ground-floor,  the 
window  of  which,  left  invitingly  open, 
looked  into  the  spacious  garden.  Her 
impatient  lover  was  there  before  her. 
"  Bertha  !"  he  murmured  as  she  entered, 
and  Bertha,  rushing  into  his  arms,  wept 
long  and  passionately  upon  his  bosom. 

"  It  has  been  a  hard  struggle,"'  said 
she,  at  last,  "and  I  had  nearly  failed 
beneath  its  force.  Oh  !  Edward,  this 
has  been  a  day  of  unmingled  misery  to 
me." 

"  Repent  not,  dearest ;"  said  her  lover, 
"  it  will  be  the  last.  Come,  my  love, 
delay  is  fatal." 

"  It  is  indeed  !"  said  old  Clerville,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  as  he  emerged  into  the 


bright  light  of  the  moon,  which  came 
like  a  flood  into  the  chamber  through  the 
open  window,  his  frame  dilated  with  rage, 
and  his  eyes  flashing  with  the  justly - 
roused  indignation  of  an  insulted  parent. 
Edward  stood  abashed,  like  one  detected 
in  the  act  of  stealing  the  brightest  gem 
of  all  from  the  brilliant  casket ;  he  had 
no  power  of  utterance.  Bertha  neither 
shrieked  nor  fled,  but,  like  "  dejected 
pity"  by  the  side  of  "  rage,"  she  sank 
down  in  the  posture  of  supplication. 

"  Worthless  villain  !"  said  Clerville, 
"  would  you  rob  meof  my  child?  Begone, 
while  yet  my  temper  holds,  or  I  may 
rob  the  gibl)et  of  its  own  !  Begone  !  the 
midnight  burglar  hangs  in  chains,  but 
such  a  thief  as  you  escapes  with  but  an 
old  man's  execrations  ringing  in  his  ears. 
Begone,  robber  !  midnight  murderer  of 
a  parent's  peace,  begone  !" 

Bertha"  sunk  prostrate  on  the  floor  in 
utter  insensibility,  and  the  young  man 
moved  as  though  he  would  have  passed 
to  her  relief. 

"What!"'  said  Clerville,  "will  yon 
dare,  in  my  presence,  to  contaminate  her 
with  your  touch  ?  No !  if  she  were 
stone  dead  at  my  feet,  no  hand  of  yours 
should  raise  her — frontless  wretch,  be- 
gone !" 

As  if  actuated  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
the  young  delinquent  darted  through  the 
window,  and  disappeared,  whilst  the 
afflicted  father  carried  His  still  insensible 
child  to  her  apartment. 

With  the  accuracy  of  a  veritable  his- 
torian, I  must  now  relate  the  cause  which 
led  to  Clerviile's  unexpected  share  in  this 
domestic  drama.  He  had  retired  to  rest, 
as  I  have  intimated,  and  sleep  fell  like  a 
mantle  over  him ;  but  it  was  not  the 
sleep  of  rest ;  his  spirit  was  perturbed. 
Whether  there  exists  some  mysterious 
association  between  the  dormant  mind 
and  what  is  actually  taking  place  in 
waking  life,  I  know  not,  but  Clerville 
dreamt  that  his  daughter  was  in  danger; 
his  attempts  to  rescue  her  awoke  him 
from  his  troubled  slumber,  and  so  sensi- 
bly was  he  affected  by  his  dream,  that  he 
instantly  repaired  to  her  apartment.  His  , 
surprise  must  be  imagined,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  she  was  not  there;  he  deter- 
mined on  farther  search,  and,  guided  by 
a  sort  of  sacred  instinct,  be  just  arrived 
in  time  to  hear  the  macliinations  of  the 
two  ardent,  though  injudicious  lovers. 

The  effects  of  this  distressing  denoue- 
ment, were  almost  fatal  to  poor  Bertha  ; 
fever,  followed  by  delirium,  ensued,  and 
weeks  elapsed  before  she  was  able  to  leave 
her  chamber.      When  at  last,  with  weak 
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and  faltering  feet,  she  did  leave  it,  a  cold 
gleam,  almost  like  that  of  dull  insanity, 
was  in  her  eye,  and  her  discourse  was 
wandering  and  unconnected.  She  had 
a  peculiar  aversion  to  being  alone,  and 
contemplated  an  open  window  with  feel- 
ings excited  almost  to  terror.  Reason, 
however,  did  but  waver  for  a  moment  on 
her  deeply-shaken  seat ;  the  sight  of  a 
suffering  parent,  though  dimly  seen 
through  the  burning  tears  of  silent 
anguish,  recalled  the  goddess  to  her 
golden  throne,  and  banished  the  insidious 
traces  of  insanity,  but  left  securely  seated 
in  its  place,  her  dull  and  melancholy 
ministrant — despair. 

When  she  had  fully  recovered,  a  letter 
was  placed  in  her  hands,  which  contained 
the  following:  — 

"  Dearest  Bertha, — I  have  heard  of 
your  severe  sufferings,  and  I  do  not  cease 
to  curse  myself  as  their  unhappy  author. 
I  implore  your  forgiveness,  and  that  of 
your  injured  father.  Oh  !  how  I  abjure 
the  adventure  of  that  fatal  night !  It  was 
as  rash  as  it  was  vain — as  uncoimselled  as 
it  was  unsuccessful.  Blessed  be  the 
moment  which  awoke  your  unforgiving 
father,  and  restored  you  to  his  arms  !  I 
feel  well  assured  that  he  never  would  have 
pardoned  us,  and  misery  would  have 
fallen  on  that  head  which  I  would  give 
my  life  to  shelter.  Farewell,  Bertha! 
and,  with  that  name,  farewell  to  many  a 
dream  of  happiness  ! — think  of  me  some- 
times— think,  dearest  girl,  of  one  who 
can  never  cease  to  think  of  you — never 
cease  to  love  you.  E.  F. " 

This  brief  epistle  was  fastened  with  a 
seal  of  saffron-coloured  wax,  and  im- 
pressed with  the  device  of  a  broken  heart, 
and,  I  am  told  that,  in  the  world  of  love, 
tills  is  a  touching  allegory ;  in  that  be- 
witching domain,  saffron  is  held  to  indi- 
cate the  fact  of  being  forsaken ;  and  the 
device  of  the  broken-lieart  is  the  emblem 
of  its  fatal  consequences. 

Bertha  read  her  letter  many  times, 
and  then  she  hid  it  in  her  bosom,  coldly 
adding,  as  she  placed  the  device  next  her 
lieart,  "  there  may  be  some  resemblance 
soon  !" 

But  where  had  the  runaway  lover 
concealed  himself?  No  one  knew.  The 
remnant  of  his  property  in  the  county 
was  sold  off,  and  i  umour  said  that  he  had 
embarked  his  all  in  a  large  vessel  which 
bad  suddenly  sailed  on  a  far  away  voyage. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  if  the  wounds  of 
Bertha's  fruitless  love  were  not  healed, 
they  were  at  least  amply  cicatrized,  when 
she  was  called  upon  to  sustain  others,  if 
not  quite  so  poignant,  yet  of  as  lasting 


and  impressive  a  character.  The  declining 
age  of  Clerville  brought  with  it  some 
accessories  which  that  old  gentleman 
could  well  have  spared.  The  bank,  in 
which  he  was  a  large  depositor,  stopped 
payment.  The  proprietors  had  speculated 
far  beyond  their  means,  and  by  their 
own  ruin  caused  the  ruin  of  many. 
This  was  the  first  blast  of  adversity,  and 
old  Clerville  felt  it  bitterly  ;  not  only  in 
bis  own  large  pecuniary  investments,  but 
also  in  those  of  his  tenantry,  who  being 
unable  to  pay  their  rents,  resigned  their 
farms  into  his  hands,  as  the  last  and  only 
compensation  they  could  make  to  a  liberal 
proprietor.  And  then  came  seasons  of 
distress;  crops  failed,  and  cattle  died, 
and  as  a  climax  to  the  general  amount  of 
sufferings,  the  midnight  fires  of  the 
heartless  incendiary  blazed  out  through 
all  the  southern  heavens.  It  was  indeed 
with  a  melancholy  heart  that  the  old  man 
beheld  his  property  vanishing  from  his 
view,  like  the  grey  mists  of  an  autumnal 
morning  before  the  rising  sun  ;  and  when 
he  looked  upon  his  daughter,  he  felt  his 
losses  and  his  sorrows  in  a  two-fold 
degree.  Growing  still  more  enfeebled, 
he  sold  the  remainder  of  his  property, 
and  retired  to  spend  his  days  with  his 
child  in  a  neat  small  cottage,  in  one  of 
the  villages  of  the  very  county  in  which 
he  had  been  one  of  the  most  considerable 
landed  proprietors. 

Truly  has  it  been  said,  that  there  is 
nothing  which  tries  the  heart  like  adver- 
sity ;  of  the  truth  of  this  apothegm. 
Bertha  Clerville  afforded  a  noble  instance. 
She  left  her  father's  mansion  without  a 
murmur — almost  without  a  sigh.  And 
if  she  did  sigh,  peradventure  it  was  only 
when  the  thouglit  crossed  her  mind  that 
she  might  have  been  the  mistress  of  it 
under  the  guardianship  of  one  she  loved. 
I  think,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
that  Bertha  grew  more  attentive  to  all 
her  father's  wants ;  and  when,  at  last, 
blindness  stole  over  the  visual  orbs  of  the 
old  man, — as  if  to  complete  the  wreck  of 
fortune, — she  led  him  as  a  mother  would 
lead  a  tender  and  delicate  child.  She 
read  to  him  whole  columns  of  the  County 
Advertiser  (at  that  time  in  high  request); 
she  sung  to  him  ;  she  watched  his  every 
movement,  and  anticipated  his  every 
want — and  she  did  all  so  gently,  with 
such  a  winning,  grace-bespeaking  ten- 
derness, one  would  almost  consent  to 
have  been  old, — ay,  and  even  blind,  to 
have  been  the  object  of  so  much  sweet 
officiousness — to  have  partaken  of  the 
pure  serenity  which  that  gifted,  generous 
creature  shed  around  her. 
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One  afternoon,  a  fine  mellow  voice  was 
heard  in  the  village ;  it  was  an  air  of 
peculiar  beauty  ;  not  one  of  the  "  melo- 
dies" now  so  called,  but  a  manly  English 
ballad,  which  brought  to  mind  in  plain, 
but  touching  terms,  some  unforgotten 
traits  of  by-gone  days. 

"  Who  is  that  singing  ?"  said  Clerville 
to  his  daughter. 

"  A  mendicant,  father,"  said  Bertha, 
"  old,  lame,  and  " 

"Blind!"  said  Clerville,  with  em- 
phasis. 

"  Even  so,"  replied  Bertha,  bursting 
into  tears,  as  the  more  proximate  points 
of  the  similarity  flashed  upon  her  mind. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  old  man,  drawing 
his  hand  across  his  own  rayless  eyes, 
"  thou  shouldst  be  more  a  woman  now  ; 
though  old  and  blind,  I  am  yet  rich 
in  thee,  Bertha.  Go,  call  the  stranger 
in  ;  we  have  a  shilling' still  to  spare  him." 

"  We  have,"  said  Bertha,  "  and  as  it  is 
your  wish,  dear  father,  he  should  have  it 
though  it  were  our  last." 

"Noble  girl,"  ejaculated  Clerville, 
"call  the  stranger  in." 

The  stranger  was  called  in.  He  was 
a  fine  old  man  of  about  sixty  ;  there  was 
a  ruddy  brown  upon  his  cheek,  and  his 
thin  white  hair  flowing  profusely  on  his 
shoulders,  gave  him  an  appearance  truly 
patriarchal.  Clerville  asked  him  how  he 
came  to  travel,  as  he  politely  termed  the 
mendicant's  profession.  The  old  man 
replied  that  he  had  seen  better  days. — 

The  unbidden  tears  sprang  to  the  eyes 
of  poor  Bertha. 

— And  when  his  career  was  arrested  by 
misfortunes,  which  he  could  neither 
avert  nor  sustain,  he  became  a  day- 
labourer  in  the  fields  ;  and  when  at  length 
he  lost  his  sight. — 

Here  Bertha's  tears  fell  faster  than 
before. 

—  He  applied  without  scruple  to  the 
overseers  of  the  poor.  He  confessed 
that,  at  first  he  did  entertain  some  feel- 
ings of  unnatural  pride  ;  but  when  he 
began  to  "reason  with  himself,"  as  he 
termed  it,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  were  far  more  pitiable  objects  in 
the  world  than  a  cheerful  old  man  in  a 
poor-house,  manfully  seeking  that  pro- 
tection which  the  legal  provisions  of  his 
country  afford  to  those  who  are  incapa- 
ble of  maintaining  themselves.  But,'>- 
after  all,  when  he  did  become  an  inmate, 
be  found  that  he  could  not  endure  the 
confinement;  his  soul  grew  anxious  for 
the  freshness  of  her  native  fields — the 
sunshine  and  the  showers  were  linked 
with  her  existence — thcv  had  grown  to- 


gether from  youth  to  manhood,  from 
manhood  to  old  age,  and  they  could  not 
now  be  separated.  He  sought  and  gained 
permission  to  rove  about  his  native  dales 
and  share  the  bounty  of  the  generous, 
always  with  tiie  privilege  of  retiring  to 
the  work-house  as  his  place  of  rest.  He 
had  no  wish  to  die,  he  said  ;  but  he  was 
not  afraid  of  death,  and  if  he  might 
choose  the  time  and  manner'  of  his  de- 
parture, it  should  be  at  the  close  of  a 
sweet  summer,  day,  at  the  foot  of  some 
green  knoll,  which  he  had  bounded  over 
when  prosperity  was  upon  him,  and  which 
he  had  trodden  with  manly  resignation, 
when  adversity  had  left  him  blind  and 
helpless. 

Such  was  the  stranger's  story,  and 
Bertha  regarded  him  with  looks  of  the 
deepest  compassion,  as  the  fine  lines  of 
the  poet  rose  involuntarily  to  her  lips — 

"  Confine  him  not  ; 
As  in  tiie  eye  of  naluie  lie  lias  lived. 
So  in  the  eye  of  nature  let  him  die." 

The  mendicant  received  his  gratuity 
and  departed ;  invoking  blessing  on  the 
heads  of  his  benefactors.  For  a  space 
the  brow  of  Clerville  became  troubled, 
and  his  breast  laboured  with  emotion, 
when  he  suddenly  sought  to  relieve  his 
awakened  spirit  in  thanksgiving.  He 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  falling  on  his 
knees,  he  thanked  that  Providence  which 
had  dealt  with  him  in  mercy,  and  he 
prayed  that  he  might  retain  his  proper 
feelings  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  orders 
everything ;  whilst  his  lovely  daughter 
clasped  her  hands  and  bent  over  him 
with  a  look  of  the  most  angel-like  affec- 
tion, forming  such  a  group  of  thanksgiv- 
ing and  beauty,  as  the  chisel  of  Chantrey, 
exquisite  as  it  is,  has  never  yet  achieved. 

It  was  now  nearly  ten  years  since 
Edward  Forester  had  expatriated  him- 
self from  his  native  land,  and  in  all  that 
time  it  was  never  known  that  one  line  of 
intelligence  had  been  received  from  him. 
Indeed  to  whom  was  he  to  write?  I  know 
of  but  one  who  could  satisfactorily  have 
answered  that  question.  The  truth  is 
that  Edward  had  been,  save  by  one,  per- 
fectly forgotten  ;  but  now  by  some  sud- 
den freak  of  fortune  he  began  to  be  re- 
collected, and  strange  store  of  wealth  was 
associated  with  his  long-forgotten  name. 
At  length  the  County  Advertiser,  the 
most  veracious  of  all  country  papers,  an- 
nounced tlie  important  fact  as  follows  : — 

"  From  information  on  which  we  can 

rely,  we  are  authorised  to  state  that  E 

F ,  Esq.  the  young  gentleman  who 

left  this  country  several  years  ago,  having 
amassed   immense  wealth  in  the  Indies, 
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is  on  the  eve  of  landing  on  his  native 
shore,  determined  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  on  his  own  estate,  in  the  man- 
ner most  becoming  the  habits  and  charac- 
ter of  an  English  country  gentleman." 

No  sooner  was  this  gracious  piece  of 
intelligence  duly  circulated  through  the 
county,  than  some  of  the  former  depen- 
dents of  the  Foresters  insisted  upon 
going  all  the  lengths  of  lunacy  :  they 
rang  the  church  bells ;  they  kindled 
bonfires — not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  in  their 
landlords'  stack- yards  ; — they  discharged 
sundry  rusty  pieces  of  ordnance,  called 
fowliiYg-pieces,  to  the  great  terror  and 
dismay  of  many  of  the  well-intentioned 
inhabitants  ;  and  they  would  have  baited 
a  bull,  but  for  the  best  reason  in  the 
■world,  namely,  there  was  only  one  to  be 
got,  and  it  was  so  old,  so  stiff,  and  so 
.utterly  devoid  of  all  proper  spirit  for 
such  a  ceremony,  that  the  idea  of  a  bull 
bait  was  formally  abandoned,  the  com- 
mittee of  management  having  declared 
that  he  (the  bull)  was  not  fit  to  toss  a 
bunch  of  radishes  from  his  nose  ! 

This  boistai'ous  joy,  and  the  cause  of 
it,  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  cottage 
of  old  Clerville.  Indeed  Bertha  had 
herself  read  the  veritable  fact  in  the 
all-important  columns  of  the  County 
oracle,  but  her  trembling  tongue  and 
her  quickly  throbbing  bosom,  would 
not  allow  her  to  acquaint  her  father 
with  the  circumstance. 

Here  was  a  field  for  speculation ! — 
the  circumstances  under  which  they 
parted — the  lingering  years  which  had 
elapsed  —  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  probably  to  meet  again  ! 
all  these  thronged  and  coursed  through 
poor  Bertha's  brain,  till  she  was  well 
nigh  bewildered.  At  one  time  hope — 
that  sovereign  of  the  world  !  —  would 
raise  his  roseate  standard  in  her  bosom, 
and  she  would  paint  her  lover,  after  all 
his  ardent  toils  beneath  the  sultry  skies 
of  "gorgeous  Ind,''  hastening  home  with 
his  accumulations  in  his  grasp,  and  new 
offers  of  love  and  attachment  on  his  lips, 
and  laying  all  at  her  feet — her's,  who  had 
loved  him  long  and  ardently,  through 
good  and  through  evil,  through  years 
of  absence  and  neglect ;  in  sickness  and 
in  health,  during  delirium,  and  in  des- 
pair !  her's  who  would  have  sacrificed 
everything  but  honour — and  who  well 
nigh  periled  that,  for  him  ;  who  would 
have  been  resigned  to  live  alone  for  the 
love  she  bore  his  name — hers,  who,  next 
to  her  God,  held  him  to  be  the  highest 
object  .  of  deification  in  the  universe. 
At  another  time  she  would  dwell  upon 


the  effects  of  long  absence,  and  ever- 
varying  enterprise;  how  many  scenes  of 
high  excitement  had  he  not  passed 
through,  the  least  of  them  enough  to 
banish  her  and  all  their  rustic  joys  and 
recollections  for  ever  from  his  memory  ? 
and  then  there  would  come  the  last,  the 
most  unwelcome  thought  of  all, — came 
he  alone  from  that  far  land  of  compe- 
tence, and  crime  ?  or  was  there  not  some 
lovely  form  already  by  his  side,  whose 
large  and  lustrous  eyes  w'ere  even  now 
emitting  all  their  sun-lent  radiance  on 
his  countenance,  whose  swarthy  brow 
was  reclining  on  that  very  bosom,  which 
once  was  pressed  by  tlie  pale  querist 
alone  ?  and  when  her  thoughts  took  such 
a  turn,  she  hid  her  face  and  wept,  for 
she  knew  that  if  madness,  long  delayed, 
did  come,  it  would  be  through  that 
avenue  that  the  frightful  malady  must 
pass. 

Clerville,  blind  and  broken  down  as 
he  was  in  the  comparison,  was  rejoiced 
to  hear  of  the  young  man's  success.  It 
gave  him  no  pang.  He  had  lived  to  see 
the  evanescent  nature  of  wealth  ;  and 
he  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of 
the  world.  He  was  anxious,  however, 
for  the  effect  upon  poor  Bertha ;  it  was 
long  since  he  could  see  the  expression  of 
her  pale  features ;  and  he  had  become 
so  habituated  ^vith  her  sighs,  that  from 
them  he  could  catch  no  index  of  the 
feeling  which  was  triumphing  beneath. 
One  morning,  however,  to  his  surprise, 
Bertha  said,  timidly,  "  Father,  Edward 
is  coming  home  !" 

"  Ay  !  Bertha,"  said  Clerville,  "they 
say  so,  my  child ;  but  be  thou  not  de- 
ceived ;  he  will  not  come  to  thee.  No, 
my  girl,  he  has  now  learnt  the  wisdom 
of  the  world,  and  he  will  carry  his 
golden  ingots  to  a  higher,  to  a  fairer 
market." 

"  Unjust,  ungenerous,  and  unkind  1" 
said  Bertha,  her  gentle  spirit  roused  by 
the  ungracious  opinion  thus  expressed 
on  the  absent  object  of  her  unbroken 
affection — "  Edward  will  never  be  untrue 
to  me,  though  I  never  see  him  more !" 

"  And  yet  he  would  have  been  untrue 
tome!''  said  the  old  man  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  vehemence  in  his  manner. 

Bertha  rose  at  once,  and  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck.  "  Father,  for  God's 
sake,  let  us  not  talk  in  this  manner;  I 
am  not  mad  yet,  but,  (and  she  pressed 
her  hand  upon  her  brow),  1  know  not 
how  soon  I  may  be  !" 

At  this  moment  a  smart  rap  was  heard 
at  the  outer  door  of  the  cottage,  and  in 
the  next   moment    the   tall   and  manly 
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form  of  Forester  was  standing   on  the 
floor  beside  them. 

"  Bertha  !"  said  he,  "my  dear  Bertha, 
I  am  come  to  lay  my  life  and  fortune  at 
your  feet." 

Bertha  was  overpowered  ;  she  pointed 
for  one  moment  at  her  father,  and  fainted 
in  her  long-lost  lover's  arms. 

"  Gracious  heaven  !"  said  Edward, 
"Mr.  Clerville,  and  blind!  I  did  not 
hear  of  that!" 

"  Do  not  insult  me,  young  man,"  said 
Clerville. 

"No,  no,  no!"  said  Bertha,  opening 
her  eyes  and  fixing  them  in  a  long  look 
on  the  ardent  features  of  her  lover — 
"  no,  no,  no  !  he  will  not,  he  cannot, 
he  does  not  mean  it !" 

"  I  come  not  here  to  insult,"  said 
Edward,  "  I  came  to  entreat — old  men, 
(and  he  pressed  Clerville's  hand  fervent- 
ly), old  men  should  forget — " 

"  And  forgive,"  said  the  father,  rising 
majestically,  and  pointing  upwards  with 
a  slightly  tremulous  hand — "old,  blind, 
and  well-nigh  helpless — standing  on  the 
awful  brink  of  dissolution — what  have  I 
to  do  with  liatred  more  ?  my  children, 
your  trials  have  been  many  and  severe, 
may  heaven  bless  you  long  together!" 

"  Amen,  father,  amen  !"  said  the 
ardent  lover  as  he  again  pressed  the 
blushing  Bertha  to  his  bosom. 

And  now  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion, 
liaving,  like  a  skilful  pilot,  run  my 
little  narrative  into  a  happy  haven,  after 
all  the  perils  of,  I  fear,  a  tedious  voyage. 
Clerville  Manor  was  immediately  re- 
purchased, and  the  original  proprietor 
re-instated  as  its  ancient  lord  and  un- 
disputed master ;  and  in  about  six 
months,  a  gay  and  gallant  equipage  was 
Been  to  issue  from  amongst  the  stately 
■old  oaks  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  spoken 
in  my  history  ;  and  moreover,  that  same 
equipage  wended  gaily  towards  the 
church,  into  which  many  a  bright  and 
happy  countenance  entered — and  there 
was  one  white-haired,  sightless  old  man, 
who  clasped  his  hands  in  the  serenity  of 
silence,  and  seemed  happier  than  them 
all  !  For  my  part  I  had  always  thought 
that  solemn  matters  were  transacted  in 
churches,  guess  my  astonishment,  there- 
fore, when  I  found,  after  the  return  of 
the  equipage,  that  the  friends  of  INIr. 
Forester,  now  vastly  swelled  in  numbers, 
under  the  name  of  tenantry,  were  deter- 
mined to  be  seven  times  more  mad  than 
they  were  before  !  They  roasted  sheep  and 
oxen  without  being  at  the  trouble  of 
cutting  them  to  pieces — they  drank  whole 
barrels  of  ale,  without  the  intervention  of 


spigot  and  fauset — they  rung,  and  re-rung 
the  bells — they  kindled  the  bonfires — 
they  discharged  all  the  fowling-pieces; 
and  the  bull — but  here  I  must  pause — 
I  think  the  bull  was  not  baited  after  all. 

w.  G.  T. 


HYPOCHONDRIACISM. 

(  

O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us. 

To  see  onrsels  as  ithers  see  us  ! 

It  wad  tVae  monie  a  blunder  free  us, 

An'  foolish  notion  ; 
What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  lea'e  us, 

An'  e'en  devotion  I — Burns. 

Htpochondriacism  is  a  disorder  pro- 
duced by  the  disorganization  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  whereby  the  patient  ceases 
to  view  things  as  they  exist,  and  acquires 
the  property  of  seeing  others  that  have 
no  existence.  His  faculties  become 
changed,  and  he  regards  chimeras  as  re- 
alities, and  realities  as  chiineras.  On 
all  points  excepting  one,  a  hypochondriac 
may  be  perfectly  sane,  but  on  that  one 
he  looks  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
fools,  and  himself  as  the  only  person  to 
whom  heaven  has  given  light.  There 
are  many  shades  of  this  disorder,  and 
the  ways  in  which  it  manifests  itself  are 
innumerable.  Doctor  Johnson  gives  a 
very  meagre  definition  of  a  hypochon- 
driac, when  he  says  it  is  "  one  affected 
with  melancholy."  Now,  though  in 
some  instances  this  may  be  the  primary 
cause,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the 
offspring  of  vanity  and  ignorance,  which, 
secreting  themselves  in  a  man's  brain, 
engender  there  strange  and  overweening 
notions  of  his  ovi'n  qualities  and  capa- 
bilities ;  this,  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disorder,  is  termed  self-conceit,  but  swel- 
ling beyond  all  imaginable  or  endurable 
bounds,  it  becomes  at  last  a  confirmed 
case  of  mental  delusion,  and  takes  the 
form  of  medical,  legal,  religious,  politi- 
cal, or  literary  hypochondriacism. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  disease 
is  the  manner  iu  which  those  who  are 
affected  with  it  laugh  and  jeer  at  all  who 
are  in  a  similar  predicament  with  them- 
selves— the  quickness  with  which  they 
detect  their  neighbour's  infirmities,  and 
the  obstinacy  with  which  they  shut  their 
eyes  to  their  own.  Thus,  a  well-in- 
formed gentleman,  who  ate,  drank,  slept, 
and  behaved  himself  like  other  people, 
could  never  get  over  the  strange  belief 
that  he  was  a  barleycorn,  and  at  the 
mere  sight  of  a  barn-yard  fowl  he  would 
fly  into  his  house  and  lock  himself  in, 
for  fear  of  being  picked  up  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  crop  of  his  enemy;  yet  the 
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same  gentleman  was  very  much  tickled 
with  the  story  of  another  hypochondriac, 
who  in  walking  imagined  that  he  did  not. 
possess  the  power  of  turning,  but  must 
of  necessity  move  on  in  a  direct  line,  and 
who  had  cut  himself  severely  by  march- 
ing straight  through  a  shop  window 
wiiich  unfortunately  crossed  his  way — 
just  as  one  foolish  hypochondriacal  au- 
thor will  laugh  at  another's  expectations 
of  immortality,  although  at  the  same 
time  he  docs  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  its 
being  his  own  inheritance.  I  knew  a 
profound  scholar,  and  what  is  more,  a 
sensible  man,  but  who,  nevertheless,  in- 
sisted that  he  was  cursed  with  a  cast-iron 
nose  !  No  arguments  could  convince 
him  of  the  fallacy  of  what  he  considered 
so  self-evident  that  it  might  be  observed 
by  any  one  ;  and  when  a  storm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning  occurred,  he  was  to  be 
seen  running  about  in  an  agony  of  fear, 
and  using  all  sorts  of  precautions  to  pre- 
vent his  metal  proboscis  from  attracting 
the  electric  fluid ;  after  the  storm,  he 
would  regain  his  composure,  and  thank 
heaven  for  his  remarkable  deliverance. 
A  friend,  to  cure  him  of  this  fancy,  told 
him  of  another  person  who  imagined  he 
had  a  glass  nose,  and  was  afraid  of  going 
out  on  a  windy  day  for  fear  of  getting  it 
injured,  at  which  he  laughed  immoder- 
ately, and  proceeded  to  shew  very  plainly 
that  no  man  ever  had,  or  could  by  any 
possibility  have  a  glass  nose.  The  other 
then  began  gently  to  insinuate  doubts 
respecting  the  existence  of  any  metallic 
substance  on  his  own  face ;  upon  which 
he  grew  mightily  offended,  hit  his  nose 
a  sharp  blow,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
not  hear  it  was  cast-iron  by  (he  sound  ! 
This  would  all  seem  ridiculous  enough 
to  a  spectator,  but  how  many  hundred 
thousands  are  there  in  this  world  who 
terrify  themselves  with  evils  just  as  ima- 
ginary as  cast-metal  noses,  yet  at  the 
same  time  laugh  heartily  at  tlie  fears  of 
those  who  entertain  apprehensions  for 
their  glass  ones  ?  but  because  their  num- 
bers are  such  as  to  keep  each  other  in 
countenance,  they  escape  the  charge  of 
hypochondriacism  which  manifestly  at- 
taches to  them. 

Of  all  classes  of  hypochondriacs,  the 
health -preserving  are  perhaps  the  most 
numerous  and  notorious.  These  are  the 
people  for  whom  heaven  has  not  been 
able  to  make  any  thing  fit  to  eat. 
Every  dish  that  is  set  upon  the  table  is, 
according  to  their  view  of  things,  im- 
pregnated with  subtle  poison.  One  pro- 
duces flatulency,  anotlier  acidity—  beef 
is  indigestible  ham  is  bilious,  tea  nervous, 


and  so  on  from  the  simplest  receipt  in 
Dr.  Kitchener's  cookery  to  the  most 
complicated  effort  of  Monsieur  Ude. 
Whenever  they  eat  tliey  say,  "  I  know  it 
is  wrong  ;"  and  look  upon  a  person  who 
makes  a  hearty,  careless,  miscellaneous 
meal,  as  one  who  is  not  long  for  this 
world.  All  their  conversation  turns 
upon  their  internal  concerns;  and,  in 
company,  they  favour  the  unfortunate 
lady  or  gentleman  who  sits  next  them 
with  anecdotes  of  their  stomach  and  di- 
gestive reminiscences  for  the  last  three 
weeks.  They  are  amateurs  in  physic, 
and  swallow  all  sorts  of  abominations 
with  infinite  relish  ;  and  then  they  won- 
der, for  all  the  care  they  take  of  them- 
selves, that  they  are  no  better.  Poor 
wretches  !  the  undertaker  eyes  them  as 
he  walks  along ;  the  coflSn-maker  takes 
their  dimensions  in  his  "  mind's  eye," 
and  proceeds  to  make  their  mahogany 
resting-places  on  speculation  ;  the  sexton 
chuckles  at  their  approach,  and  says  he 
hopes  he  "  sees  them  well  !"  the  resur- 
rectionist marks  them  for  his  own  ;  and 
the  surgeon,  surveying  their  formation 
with  a  scientific  eye,  longs  to  settle  some 
disputed  points  of  anatomy  by  means  of 
their  unfortunate  bodies.  Death  comes 
at  last  and  pops  the  little  life  out  of  them 
that  dieting  and  doctoring  have  left,  and 
they  are  troubled  with  hypochondriacism 
no  more  ! 

Literary,  as  well  as  health-preserving 
hypochondriacism,  is  not  imfrequently 
occasioned  by  a  slight  touch  of  dyspepsia. 
Young  gentlemen  with  yellow  faces  and 
weak  digestions,  mistake  the  sickly  fan- 
cies produced  by  a  diseased  state  of  the 
humours  for  the  coruscations  of  genius, 
and  whenever  they  feel  a  little  unwell, 
concoct  what  they  call  poetry,  which  is 
merely  a  number  of  hypochondriacal  no- 
tions strung  together,  in  which  they 
abuse  the  "unfeeling  world,"  and  long 
for  ''pleasant  death,"  and  the  "quiet 
peaceful  grave,"  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  taking  their  spring  physic,  and 
using  all  necessary  precautions  to  avoid 
one  and  keep  out  of  the  other  as  long  as 
possible.  They  poetize  somewhat  after 
this  fashion  : 

My  burning  brow — my  bnrningbrow  1 — 
My  b'lrsting  heart— my  mad'ning  brain! 

Woalrl — would— that  ye  were  qniet  now. 
And  I  at  rest  from  all  my  pain  ! 

The  grave-- the  grave  ! — how  calm  they  sleep 
Who  lie  where  yonder  ycw-trtes  wave! 

They  neitlicr  sob,  nor  cry,  nor  weep — 
Oh  give  me  that — the  grave  !  the  grave! 

and  such  like  abominable  nonsense,  which 
many  people  call  "  very  pretty"  and  "  very 
pathetic,''  and  so  they  come  all  at  once 
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lo  believe  themselves  poets,  and  go  on 
wishing  themselves  dead,  until  people  of 
common  sense  would  have  no  objection 
if  they  were  taken  at  their  word.  One 
of  the  most  absurd  peculiarities  of  this 
tribe  is,  their  invariably  assuming  that 
physical  imbecility  and  meiltal  strength 
go  together,  and  vice  verSk,  as  if  a  sound 
constitution,  a  cheerful  temper,  and  a 
vigorous  and  imaginative  mind  were  in- 
compatible. William  Shakspeare,  Wal- 
ter Scott,  and  Robert  Burns  were,  in 
their  several  ways,  the  three  greatest  men 
that  ever  lived,  and  at  the  same  time 
three  as  healthy,  hearty,  and  merry  fel- 
lows as  the  world  has  seen,  and  never 
wrote  a  line  of  regular  churchyard  poe- 
try in  their  lives. 

Political  hypochondriacs  are  as  thick 
as  flies  at  Midsummer,  and  are  more 
headstrong,  absurd,  and  obstinate,  than 
any  of  the  other  classes.  No  matter  how 
monstrous  their  dogmas  are,  the  pertina- 
city with  which  they  cling  to  them,  leaves 
the  man  with  tlie  cast-iron  nose  far  be- 
hind. A  member  of  the  English  par- 
liament got  it  into  his  head,  and  all  the 
other  members  could  not  get  it  out,  that 
the  great  cause  of  distress  among  the 
poor  was  the  plentifulness  of  the  grain 
harvests,  that  starvation  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  over-production,  and  the 
more  wheat  there  was  grown  the  less 
there  would  be  eaten.  In  the  United 
States  certain  people  advocate  a  tariff 
that  would  increase  commerce  and  sup- 
port the  navy,  by  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  for  ships  and  sailors ;  while 
others  believe  in  a  dissolution  of  society, 
in  consequence  of  a  fevf  men,  calling 
themselves  masons,  getting  together  in  a 
snug  room,  for  the  purpose  of  singing 
and  drinking  without  fear  of  interrup- 
tion. Indeed,  there  is  no  notion  too 
improbable  to  find  its  way  into  tlie  head 
of  a  political  hypochondriac.  There  is 
another  set  of  political  hypochondriacs 
who  credit  whatever  the  newspapers  tell 
them,  and  of  course  are  worse  than  all 
the  rest  put  together. 

In  theatricals  the  cases  of  hypochon- 
di  iacism  are  innumerable,  and  generally  ' 
incurable.  I  have  seen  matrons  of  forty- 
five  years  of  age  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  weight,  who  really  thought 
they  looked  and  played  the  girlish  Juliet 
to  perfection,  and  whom  no  criticism 
could  convince  to  the  contrary  ;  and  I 
have  seen  a  little  fat  fellow  of  five  feet 
and  an  inch,  who  looked  upon  himself 
as  the  beau  ideal  of  Roman  grandeur  and 
dignity.  I  have  seen  Miss  —  fancy  she 
could   play  a  fashionable  lady,  and  Mr. 


—  imagine  that  he  looked  like  a  gentle- 
man. I  have  seen — but  cases  multiply 
too  fast. 

The  greatest  hypochondriac  of  modern 
times,  however,  is  undoubtedly  Robert 
Owen,  This  very  singular  individual 
has  taken  it  into  his  head,  that  by  means 
of  certain  strange  doctrines  which  have 
the  immediate  effect  of  crazing  the  in- 
tellects of  those  who  dabble  in  them,  the 
world  is  to  be  regenerated,  and  the  per- 
fectability  of  human  natureaccomplished. 
He  actually  believes  the  time  is  coming 
when  men  will  not  lie  nor  women  flirt — 
when  banks  will  not  break  nor  bills  be 
protested — when  tailors  will  keep  their 
words  and  gentlemen  pay  their  debts — 
when  brokers  will  be  generous  and  poli- 
ticians independent — when  a  man  will 
love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  and  lend 
him  money  without  interest  or  security 
— when  Lady  Morgan  will  be  unaffected, 
and  other  things  equally  strange  and 
improbable.  This  is  the  greatest  case  of 
hypochondriacism  on  record,  either  moral 
or  medical,  and  any  man  who  will  be- 
lieve these  things,  will  believe  that  the 
world  is  growing  honester. 

WILLIAM  cox. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  1814. 

[The  following  little  incident  is  cer- 
tainly destitute  of  all  literary  pretensions. 
It  is  the  simple,  unadorned,  and  artless 
narrative  of  an  amiable  and  aged  lady, 
who  resides  in  the  city  of  Provins,  and 
was  one  of  the  principal  characters  in  the 
event  she  describes,] 

THE  PASSAGE    OF  AN  ARMY  THROUGH 
PROVINS. 

At  the  period  of  the  first  invasion  of 
France  by  the  Allies,  in  1814,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Provins  was  the  scene 
of  several  engagements,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  receive  a  number  of  oflScers  in 
my  house,  and  to  provide  them  with 
meals.  On  one  occasion,  my  residence 
had  remained  unoccupied  for  neatly  a 
week,  and  I  had  busied  myself  in  putting 
things  a  little  in  order,  when,  on  the 
fifth  or  sixth  of  February,  about  night- 
tall,  my  servant  announced  a  general  of 
brigade,  who  had  come  to  lodge  at  my 
house.  At  the  same  moment,  a  man  of 
short  stature,  rather  corpulent,  olive- 
complexioned,  and  with  black  hair 
combed  over  his  forehead,  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Although  he  was  in  uniform, 
he  wore  neither  epaulettes  nor  any  deco- 
ration or  order. 

I  made  him  understand,  very  unequi- 
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vocally,  that  I  was  excessively  annoyed 
by  his  arrival  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation with  him,  I  inquired  from 
whence  he  had  come?  He  told  me,  that 
he  had  just  left  the  town  of  Bray-sur- 
Seine. 

«'  In  that  case,"  I  rejoined,  "  you 
must  have  been  in  the  battle  ;  where, 
they  say,  tlie  Emi^eror  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  were  so  nearly  taken 
prisoners ;  and  you  are  able  to  tell  all 
about  that  action." 

"  Most  willingly,"  he  replied  ;  and, 
thereupon,  he  explained  most  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  each  corps  to  cut  off'  the 
enemy's  retreat.  He  then  said,  "  But, 
madam,  are  you  acquainted  with  the 
emperor's  person  ?  " 

"  I  never  saw  him  but  once,  and  that 
was  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  gene- 
ral of  the  army  of  Italy  ;  I  certainly 
could  not  recognise  him  now." 

"  Well,  then,"  and  he  smiled  as  he 
spake,  "  look  at  me,  and  it  will  be  just 
the  same  as  if  you  saw  him,  as  I  am  said 
to  be  wonderfully  like  him;  I  never  quit 
him  ;  and,  unless  a  person  got  into  liis 
shirt,  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  can 
keep  closer  to  him  than  I  do." 

"  But  where  are  you  going,  now?  " 

"  I  am  on  my  way  to  Paris;  but,  if  I 
should  hint  to  a  pretty  woman,  that  I  am 
going  there  to  draw  the  curtain  of  the 
picture,  it  would  be  an  enigma  to  her." 

"  How  is  it  that  you,  who  just  now 
told  me  that  you  .never  quitted  the  em- 
peror, should  be  away  from  him  now  ?  " 

"  Your  remark  is  correct  ;  but  there 
are  occasions,  you  know,  when 

"  Have  you  procured  your  billet,  sir? 
You  are  aware  that  we  cannot  receive  any 
persons  but  such  as  exhibit  their  lodging- 
billets." 

"  In  that  case,  then,  you  will  have  to 
turn  me  out  of  doors ;  for  I  have  not  got 
a  billet." 

*'  Oh,  no,  I  certainly  shall  not  suff'er 
you  to  leave  my  house.  You  seem,  how- 
ever, to  know  everything  that  is  going 
on ;  now,  pray  tell  me,  if  the  enemy  is 
likely  to  attack  us." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  as  we  are 
entirely  unsupported  ;  but,  if  tlie  women 
would  only  put  hats  on,  and  station 
themselves  in  our  rear,  we  would  soon 
drive  all  the  Allies  beyond  the  Rhine; 
but  all  the  world  abandons  us  now." 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  I  heard  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  I  hastily  rose, 
screaming,  "  Oh,  heavens  !  how  unfor- 
tunate we  are  !  they  are,  even  now, 
eoming  to  assault  us !  " 


The  officer  took  my  hand,  and,  with 
the  utmost  kindness,  said,  "  Be  com- 
posed, my  dear  madam,  and  do  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  agitated  ;  it  is  only 
some  of  my  people  who  want  to  see  me." 
In  fact,  the  servant  announced  two  ser- 
jeant-majors,  who  inquired  for  the 
officer:  two  gentlemen  came  into  the 
room ;  one  of  whom  was  of  remarkable 
size,  and  they  both  wore  a  general's 
uniform  under  their  surtouts.  The 
officer  was  sitting  near  the  fire,  rocking 
himself  in  his  chair,  and  holding  his 
right  foot  across  his  knee.  He  made  the 
sign  of  silence  to  the  two  gentlemen, 
placing  his  finger  on  his  lips  ;  then, 
without  altering  his  position,  he  said  to 
them :  "  Pay  your  compliments  to  the 
lady  of  the  house,  ask  her  pardon  for 
coming  into  her  presence  in  such  a  state, 
and  for  ruining  her  handsome  carpets." 

They  instantly  went  straight  up  to  him, 
and  saluted  him  with  much  deference, 
touching  the  floor  with  their  hats  ;  they 
then  turned  round  and  did  the  same  to 
me,  while,  to  shew  my  sense  of  their 
civility,  I  lighted  a  second  candle.  The 
officer  motioned  them  to  be  seated,  but 
they  sat  upon  the  edge  of  their  chairs, 
and  spoke  a  few  words  to  him  whicli  I 
could  not  understand.  When  the  two 
gentlemen  were  gone,  I  asked  the  officer 
if  he  would  sup,  he  replied  that  he 
would  wait  my  usual  hour. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  I,  "  you  will 
have  to  wait  a  long  time  ;  for  I  am  suffer- 
ing from  a  nervous  fever,  and  I  am  for- 
bidden to  eat.  I  have  one  cliicken  left ; 
and,  since  tlie  enemies  are  near,  I  will 
have  it  dressed  for  you,  as  I  would  prefer 
that  a  Frenchman  should  eat  it." 

"  A  chicken  !  "  cried  he,  in  a  sort  of 
transport — "a  chicken  !  with  onion-soup 
and  potatoes — what  more  could  a  soldier 
desire  ?  " 

I  asked  him,  if  he  had  attendants. 
"  No,"  said  he,  "I  am  alone;  it  is  dis- 
tressing enough  for  us  to  have  to  live 
upon  the  people,  without  bringing  a 
mob.  Since  you  have  shewn  such  a  dis- 
position to  oblige,"  added  he,  "  will  you 
permit  me  to  ask  you  an  additional 
favour?  It  is,  that  I  may  sup  on  this 
little  table,  close  to  this  excellent  fire, 
and  on  this  carpet  ;  I  give  you  my  word 
that  I  will  be  careful,  and  not  injure  any- 
thing." 

While  the  officer's  supper  was  being 
prepared,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with 
him.  I  spoke  of  the  emperor,  described 
him  as  a  hero  ;  and  that,  having  seen  the 
great  Frederick 

He  interrupted  me,   by  saying,  that  I 
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did  Bonaparte  much  honour  in  compa- 
ring him  with  the  king  of  Prussia.  I 
added  that,  notwithstanding  my  admira- 
tion, I  could  not  help  blaming  him  for 
not  keeping  within  bounds,  and  that  I 
could  not  conceive  how  a  little  Corsican 
was  not  satisfied  with  being  the  emperor 
of  the  French.  He  listened  to  me  with 
a  smile,  and  rocked  himself  in  his  chair, 
with  his  foot  in  his  hand.  For  a  minute, 
I  got  heated  with  my  subject,  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  speaking  to  him 
with  much  warmth.  He  then  rose, 
came  to  me,  and  taking  both  my  hands 
between  his,  said — "  But,  at  all  events, 
be  calm,  or  you  will  hurt  yourself  by 
your  unreasonable  agitation.  Good 
heavens  !  how  excitable  you  are  !  The 
emperor,"  rejoined  he,  "has  three  follies 
for  which  to  reproach  himself.  The  first 
is,  for  having  too  much  enriched  his 
generals,  who  now  wish  to  live  in  repose, 
and  enjoy  their  fortunes ;  the  second, 
for  having  abandoned  Josephine,  whom 
he  loved  so  fondly ;  and  the  third,  in 
marrying  an  Austrian." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "if  the  enemy  ap- 
proaches this  spot,   I  shall  fly." 

He  again  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  "  Do  not  think  of  committing  such 
an  absurdity  ;  it  would  occasion  the  very 
mischief  you  apprehend,  and  "you  would 
lose  everything.  I  know  how  these 
things  are  managed,  and  follow  my  ad- 
vice, madam  ;  you  have  a  charming  resi- 
dence here,  make  interest  that  a  com- 
mander of  distinction  may  be  quartered 
upon  you,  and  yourself  and  property  will 
then  always  be  respected." 

While  we  conversed  in  this  way,  sup- 
per was  brought  in,  and  the  onion-soup 
was  placed  before  him  ;  he  ate  nearly  all 
the  chicken,  and  several  times  exclaimed, 
*'  What  an  excellent  supper  !  " 

At  half-past  eight  I  bade  him  good- 
night, saying,  "  Both  you  and  I  need 
rest."  He  thanked  me  earnestly  for  the 
hospitable  manner  in  which  I  had  re- 
ceived him,  and  added,  that  he  would 
not  bid  me  farewell  in  the  morning  for 
fear  of  waking  me  too  early.  I  took  a 
candle  to  shew  him  the  way  to  his  bed- 
room ;  a  long  contest  of  courtesy  and 
politeness  then  arose  between  us,  which 
was  terminated  by  his  taking  the  candle, 
offering  me  his  hand,  and  we  walked  to- 
gether to  the  door  of  his  apartment. 
When  he  opened  the  door,  he  exclaimed, 
"  What  a  fine  fire  !  what  a  comfortable 
bed  !  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  been 
so  well  accommodated  !  "  I  then  wished 
him  a  good  night  and  a  pleasant  journey. 

When  my  servant  rose  at  five  o'clock 


next  morning,  he  saw  the  officer  in  his 
room,  already  risen,  and  shaving.  After 
dressing  himself,  he  walked  for  some 
time  between  the  windows,  with  his  arms 
crossed  behind  him. 

Next  day  I  entertained  two  colonels  of 
the  staff.  Messieurs  Saint  Cyr  and  De 
Bourret,  to  whom  I  recounted  these 
circumstances,  and  who  assured  me  that 
the  officer  could  have  been  no  other  than 
Napoleon  himself,  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  which  had  never  for  an  instant  crossed 
my  mind. 


MR.  BULWER'S  «  RIENZI." 

The  two  greatest  novelists  of  the  day 
have  claimed  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  their  productions  simultaneously  :  — 
Mr.  Bulwer,  by  the  novel  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  and  Mr.  James,  by  one  of  his 
beautiful  illustrations  of  French  history, 
in  which  he  is  unsurpassed,  and  of  which 
we  will  speak  on  a  future  occasion.  Our 
present  duty  is  to  give  our  readers,  who 
may  not  yet  have  seen  "  Rienzi,"  some 
information  as  to  its  features,  incidents, 
and  characters,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  accomplished  author  has  shaped,  de- 
scribed, and  exemplified  each.  We  are 
not  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  describe 
this  novel  by  comparison,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  none  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  works 
with  which  it  can  be  classified.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  is  more  carefully  elabo- 
rated and  more  exquisitely  polished  than 
any  of  its  predecessors,  and  that  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  sweet  flower-girl  of  Pom- 
peii, the  gallant  Athenian,  the  stern, 
dark,  and  designing  Egyptian,  will  find 
personages  whose  actions,  situations,  and 
characters  leave  nothing  to  desire  in 
point  of  interest,  passion,  and  excitement. 

The  best  way,  however,  to  satisfy  our 
readers,  is  to  afford  them  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  production  by  a  glimpse 
at  some  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

The  story  commences  with  the  chance- 
medley  slaughter  of  the  brother  of  llicnzi, 
a  thoughtful  and  gentle  youth,  and — 

"  From  that  bloody  clay,  and  that 
inward  prayer,  Cola  di  Rienzi  rose  a  new 
being.  With  his  young  brother  died  his 
ovvn  youth.  But  for  that  event,  the  fu- 
ture liberator  of  Rome  might  have  been 
but  a  dreamer,  a  scholar,  a  poet — the 
peaceful  rival  of  Petrarch,  a  man  of 
thoughts,  not  deeds.  But  from  that  lime 
all  liis  faculties,  energies,  fancies,  genius, 
became  concentrated  to  a  single  point ; 
and  patriotism,  before  a  vision,  leapt  into 
the  life  and  vigour  of  a  passion,  lastingly 
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kindled,  stubbornly  hardened,  and  aw- 
fully concentrated — by  revenge!" 

By  fanning  the  popular  discontent, 
and  encouraging  the  ebullitions  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  proud  barons  of  Eu- 
rope, Rienzi  becomes  the  idol  of  the 
people.  The  following  soliloquy,  after 
one  of  his  stirring  denunciations  of  the 
oppressive  nobles,  is  very  touching  : — 

"  The  Roman  stood  absorbed  and  mo- 
tionless for  some  moments,  gazing  on  the 
scene,  and  inhaling  the  sweet  balm  of  the 
mellow  air.  It  was  the  soft  spring-time 
^the  season  of  flowers,  and  green  leaves, 
and  whispering  winds — the  pastoral  May 
of  Italia's  poets ;  but  hushed  was  the 
voice  of  song  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber — 
the  reeds  gave  music  no  more.  From 
the  sacred  Mount  in  which  Saturn  held 
his  home,  the  Dryad  and  the  Nymph, 
and  Italia's  native  Sylvan,  were  gone  for 
ever.  Rienzi's  original  nature,  its  enthu- 
siasm, its  veneration  for  the  past,  its  love 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  great — that  very 
attachment  to  the  graces,  and  pomp, 
which  give  so  florid  a  character  to  the 
harsh  realities  of  life,  and  wliich  power 
afterwards  too  luxuriantly  developed  ;  the 
exuberance  of  thoughts  and  fancies, 
which  poured  itself  from  his  lips  in  so 
brilliant  and  inexhaustible  a  flood,  all 
bespoke  those  intellectual  and  imagina- 
tive biases,  which,  in  calmer  times, 
might  have  raised  him  in  literature  to  a 
more  indisputable  eminence  than  that  to 
which  action  can  ever  lead  ;  and  some- 
thing of  such  consciousness  crossed  his 
spirit  at  that  moment. 

" '  Happier  had  it  been  for  me,' 
thought  he,  '  had  I  never  looked  out 
from  my  own  heart  upon  the  world ;  I 
had  all  within  me  that  makes  content- 
ment of  the  present,  because  I  had  that 
which  can  make  me  forget  the  present : 
I  had  the  power  to  repeople,  to  create. 
The  legends  and  dreams  of  old,  the  di- 
vine faculty  of  verse,  in  which  the  beau- 
tiful superfluities  of  the  heart  can  pour 
themselves,  these  were  mine !  Oh,  wisely 
for  himself  chose  Petrarch  '  To  address 
the  world,  but  from  without  the  world; 
to  persuade,  to  excite,  to  command — for 
these  are  the  aim  and  glory  of  ambition  ; 
but  to  shun  its  tumult  and  its  toil!  His 
the  quiet  cell,  which  he  fills  with  the 
shapes  of  beauty  ;  the  solitude,  from 
which  he  can  banish  the  evil  times 
whereon  we  are  fallen,  but  in  which  he 
can  dream  back  the  great  hearts  and  the 
glorious  epochs  of  the  past.  For  me,  to 
what  cares  I  am  wedded  !  to  what  labours 
I  am  bound  !  what  instruments  I  must 
see  I  what  disguises  I  must  assume  !  to 


what  tricks  and  artifice  I  must  bow  my 
pride  !  base  are  my  enemies,  uncertain 
my  friends  !  and  verily,  in  this  struggle 
with  blinded  and  mean  men,  the  soul 
itself  becomes  warped  and  dwarfish.  Pa- 
tient and  darkling,  the  means  creep 
through  caves  and  the  soiling  mire,  to 
gain  at  last  the  light  which  is  the  end.'  " 

Rienzi's  return  from  his  captivity  is 
gorgeous  and  glowing  : — 

"All  Rome  was  astir!  from  St.  An- 
gelo  to  the  capitol ;  windows,  balconies, 
roofs,  were  crowded  with  animated  thou^ 
sands.  Only  here  and  there,  in  the  sul- 
len quarters  of  the  Colonna,  the  Orsini, 
and  the  Savolli,  reigned  a  death-like  soli- 
tude and  a  dreary  gloom.  In  those 
fortifications,  rather  than  streets,  was  not 
even  heard  the  accustomed  tread  of  the 
barbarian  sentinel.  The  gates  closed, 
the  casement  barred,  the  grim  silence 
around  attested  the  absence  of  the  barons. 
They  had  left  the  city  so  soon  as  they 
had  learned  of  the  certain  approach  of 
Rienzi.  In  the  villages  and  castles  of 
the  Campagna,  surrounded  by  their 
mercenaries,  they  awaited  the  hour  when 
the  people,  weary  of  their  idol,  should 
welcome  back  their  ferocious  Iconoclasts. 

"With  these  exceptions,  all  Rome 
was  astir.  Triumphal  arches  of  drapery 
wrought  with  gold  and  silver,  raised  at 
every  principal  vista,  were  inscribed  with 
mottoes  of  welcome  and  rejoicing.  At 
frequent  intervals  stood  youths  and  maid- 
ens with  baskets  of  flowers  and  laurels. 
High  above  the  assembled  multitudes, 
from  the  proud  tower  of  Hadrian,  from 
the  turrets  of  the  capitol,  from  the  spires 
of  the  sacred  buildings  dedicated  to 
apostle  and  to  saint,  floated  banners  as 
for  a  victory.  Rome  once  more  opened 
her  arms  to  receive  her  tribune. 

"  Mingled  with  the  crowd,  disguised 
by  his  large  mantle,  hidden  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  throng ;  his  person,  indeed, 
forgotten  by  most,  and,  in  the  confusion 
of  the  moment,  heeded  by  none,  stood 
Adrian  Colonna.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  conquer  his  interest  for  the  brother  of 
Irene.  Solitary  amid  his  fellow-citizens 
he  stood,  the  only  one  of  the  proud  race 
of  Colonna  who  witnessed  the  triumph 
of  the  darling  of  the  people. 

"  '  They  say  he  has  grown  large  in  his 
prison,'  said  one  of  the  bystanders ;  '  he 
was  lean  enough  when  he  came  by  day- 
break out  of  the  church  of  St.  John  of 
Lateran.' 

"  '  Ay,'  said  another,  a  little  man,  with 
a  shrewd,  restless  eye,  '  they  say  truly  ; 
I  saw  him  take  leave  of  the  Legate.' 

"  Every   eye    was    turned    to  the  last 
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speaker;  he  became  at  once  a  personage 
of  importance.  '  Yes,'  continued  the  lit- 
tle man,  with  an  elated  and  pompous 
air,  '  as  soon,  d'ye  see,  as  he  had  pre- 
vailed on  Messere  Brettone  and  Messere 
Arimbaldo,  the  brothers  of  FraMoreale, 
to  accompany  him  from  Perugia  to 
Monte  Fiascone,  he  went  at  once  to  the 
Legate  D'All)ornoz,  who  was  standing 
in  the  open  air  conversing  with  his  cap- 
tains. A  crowd  followed.  I  was  one  of 
them,  and  the  tribune  nodded  at  me  ; 
ay,  that  did  he  !  and  so,  with  his  scarlet 
cloak  and  his  scarlet  cap,  he  faced  the 
proud  cardinal  with  a  pride  greater  than 
bis  own.  '  Though  your  eminence,' 
said  he,  '  accords  me  neither  money  nor 
arms  to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  road, 
and  brave  the  ambush  of  the  barons,  I 
am  prepared  to  depart.  Senator  of  Rome 
his  lioliness  hath  made  me;  according 
to  custom,  I  demand  your  eminence 
forthwith  to  confirm  the  rank.'  I  would 
you  could  have  seen  how  the  proud 
Spaniard  stared,  and  blushed,  and  frown- 
ed ;   but  he  bit  his  lip,  and  said  little.' 

"'  And  confirmed  Rienzi  senator?' 

"  '  Yes  ;  and  blessed  him,  and  bade 
him  depart." 

"  '  Senator  !'  said  a  grim  and  grizzled 
giant,  \vith  folded  arms  ;  '  I  like  not  a 
title  that  has  been  borne  by  a  patrician. 
I  fear  me,  in  the  new  title  he  will  forget 
the  old.' 

"  '  Fie,  Cecco  del  Veccbio,  you  were 
always  a  grumbler  !'  said  a  merchant  of 
cloth,  whose  commodity  the  ceremonial 
•  had  put  in  great  request ;  '  fie  !  for  my 
part,  I  think  senator  a  less  new-fangled 
title  than  tribune.  I  hope  there  will  be 
feasting  enow  at  last.  Rome  has  been 
long  dull.  Dell!  a  bad  time  for  trade,  I 
warrant  me.' 

"  The  crowd  became  hushed,  then 
murmuring,  then  hushed  again.  From 
balcony  and  casement  stretched  the  neck 
of  every  gazer.  The  tramp  of  steeds 
was  heard  at  a  distance — the  sound  of 
clarion  and  trumpet;  then  gleaming 
through  the  distant  curve  of  the  streets 
was  seen  the  wave  of  the  gonfalons;  then 
the  glitter  of  spears;  and  then  from  the 
whole  multitude,  as  of  one  voice,  the 
shout,  '  He  comes  !  he  comes  !' 

"  Adrian  shrunk  yet  more  backward 
among  the  tinong;  and  leaning  against 
the  wall  of  one  of  the  houses,  contem- 
plated the  approaching  pageant. 

"  First  came,  six  abreast,  the  proces- 
sion of  Roman  horsemen  who  had  gone 
forth  to  meet  the  senator,  bearing  boughs 
of  olive  in  their  hands:  each  hundred 
preceded  by  banners  inscribed  with   the 


words,  '  liberty  and  peace  restored.'  As 
these  passed  the  group  by  Adrian,  each 
more  popular  citizen  of  the  cavalcade 
was  recognised  and  received  with  loud 
shouts.  By  the  garb  and  equipment  of 
the  horsemen,  Adrian  saw  that  they  be- 
longed chiefly  to  the  traders  of  Rome,  a 
race  who,  he  well  knew,  unless  strangely 
altered,  valued  liberty  only  as  a  commer- 
cial speculation.  '  A  vain  support  these,' 
thought  the  Colonna,  '  what  next?'  On, 
then,  came  in  glittering  armour  the 
German  mercenaries,  hired  by  the  gold 
of  the  Brothers  of  Provence,  in  number 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  previously  in 
the  pay  of  Malatesta  of  Rimini  :  tall, 
stern,  sedate,  disciplined;  eyeing  the 
crowd  with  a  look,  half  of  barbarian 
wonder,  half  of  insolent  disdain.  No 
shout  of  gratulation  welcomed  these 
sturdy  strangers :  it  was  evident  that 
their  aspect  cast  a  chill  over  the  as- 
sembly. 

"'Shame!'  growled  Cecco  del  Vec- 
cbio, audibly.  '  Has  the  people's  friend 
need  of  the  swords  which  guard  an 
Orsini  or  a  Malatesta?  shame!' 

"  No  voice  this  time  silenced  the  huge 
malcontent. 

" '  His  only  real  defence  against  the 
barons,'  thought  Adrian,  '  if  he  pay 
them  well.  But  their  number  is  not 
sufficient.' 

Next  came  two  hundred  fantassins,  or 
foot-soldiers  of  Tuscany,  with  the  cors- 
lets and  arms  of  the  heavy-armed  sol- 
diery—a gallant  company,  and  whose 
cheerful  looks  and  familiar  bearing 
appeared  to  sympathise  with  the  crowd. 
And,  in  truth,  they  did  so;  for  they 
were  Tuscans,  and,  therefore,  lovers  of 
freedom.  In  them,  too,  the  Romans 
seemed  to  recognise  natural  and  legiti- 
mate allies,  and  there  was  a  general 
'  Viva '  for  the  brave  Tuscans. 

"  '  Poor  defence,'  thought  the  more 
sagacious  Colonna :  '  the  barons  can 
awe,  and  the  mob  corrupt  them.' 

"  Next  came  a  file  of  trumpeters  and 
standard-bearers ;  and  now  the  sound  of 
the  music  was  drowned  by  shouts,  that 
seemed  to  shake  the  old  seven-hilled  city 
to  her  centre.  '  Rienzi !  Rienzi !  wel- 
come, welcome  !  Liberty  and  Rienzi ! 
Rienzi  and  the  good  State  I'  Flowers 
dropped  on  his  path,  kerchiefs  and  ban- 
ners waved  from  every  house ;  tears 
might  be  seen  coursing,  unheeded,  down 
bearded  cheeks ;  youth  and  age  were 
kneeling  together,  with  uplifted  hands, 
invoking  blessings  on  the  head  of  the 
Restored.  On  he  came,  the  senator- 
tribune — '  the  P/ueiiir  to  Ids  pyre' 
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"  Robed  in  crimson,  that  literally 
blazed  with  gold,  his  proud  head  bared 
in  the  sun,  and  bending  to  the  saddle- 
bow, Rienzi  passed  slowly  through  the 
throng.  Not  in  the  flush  of  that  hour 
were  visible,  on  his  glorious  countenance, 
the  signs  of  disease  and  care ;  the  very 
enlargement  of  his  proportions  gave  a 
greater  majesty  to  his  mien.  Hope 
sparkled  in  his  eye — triumph  and  empire 
sat  upon  his  brow.  The  crowd  could  not 
contain  themselves ;  they  pressed  for- 
ward, each  upon  each,  anxious  to  catch 
the  glance  of  his  eye,  to  touch  the  hem 
of  his  robe.  He  himself  was  deeply 
afiTected  by  their  joy.  He  halted;  with 
faltering  and  broken  words  he  attempted 
to  address  them :  '  I  am  repaid,'  he  said, 
'  repaid  for  all ;  may  I  live  to  make  you 
happy  !' " 

In  the  exercise  of  his  supreme  func- 
tions, the  tribune  distributed  equal- 
handed  justice  between  patrician  and 
plebeian.  Behold  him  in  his  meridian 
of  rank  and  splendour. 

"  It  was  later  that  day  than  usual, 
when  Rienzi  returned  from  his  tribunal 
to  the  apartments  of  the  palace.  As  he 
traversed  the  reception-hall,  his  counte- 
nance was  much  flushed  ;  his  teeth  were 
set  firmly,  like  a  man  who  has  taken  a 
strong  resolution  from  which  he  will  not 
be  moved  ;  and  his  brow  was  dark,  with 
that  settled  and  fearful  frown  which  the 
describers  of  his  personal  appearance 
have  not  failed  to  notice  as  the  character- 
istic of  an  anger  the  more  deadly, 
because  invariably  just.  Close  at  his 
heels  followed  the  bishop  of  Orvietto, 
and  the  aged  Stephen  Colonna.  '  I  tell 
you,  my  lords,'  said  Rienzi,  '  that  ye 
plead  in  vain.  Rome  knows  no  distinc- 
tion between  ranks.  The  law  is  blind 
to  the  agent — lynx-eyed  to  the  deed.' 

"  '  Yet,'  said  Raimond,  hesitatingly, 
♦bethink  thee,  tribune;  the  nephew  of 
two  cardinals,  and  himself  once  a  se- 
nator.' 

,  "  Rienzi  halted  abruptly,  and  faced 
his  companions.  '  My  lord  bishop,'  said 
he,  '  does  not  this  make  the  crime  more 
inexcusable  ?  Look  you,  thus  it  reads  : 
A  vessel  from  Avignon  to  Naples, 
charged  with  the  revenues  of  Provence 
to  Queen  Jane  (on  whose  cause,  mark 
you,  we  now  hold  solemn  council)  is 
wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber; 
with  that,  Martino  di  Porto — a  noble, 
as  you  say — the  holder  of  that  fortress 
whence  he  derives  his  title — doubly 
bound  by  gentle  blood,  and  by  immediate 
neighbourhood,  to  succour  the  oppressed, 
falls  upon   the   vessel  with  his   troops, 


(what  hath  the  rebel  with  armed  troops  ?) 
— and  pillages  the  vessel  like  a  common 
robber.  He  is  apprehended — brought 
to  my  tribunal — receives  fair  trial— is 
condemned  to  die.  Such  is  the  law ; 
what  more  would  ye  have?' 

"  '  Mercy,'  said  the  Colonna. 

"  Rienzi  folded  his  arms,  and  laughed 
disdainfully.  '  I  never  heard  my  Lord 
Colonna  plead  for  mercy  when  a  peasant 
had  stolen  the  bread  that  was  to  feed  his 
famishing  children.' 

"  Between  a  peasant  and  a  prince, 
tribune,  I,  for  one,  recognise  a  distinc- 
tion ;  the  bright  blood  of  an  Orsini  is 
not  to  be  shed  like  that  of  a  base  ple- 
beian.' 

'"Which,  I  remember  me,'  said  Ri- 
enzi, in  a  low  voice,  '  you  deemed  small 
matter  enough,  when  my  boy-brother 
fell  beneath  the  wanton  spear  of  your 
proud  son.  Wake  not  that  memory.  I 
warn  you,  let  it  sleep.  For  shame,  old 
Colonna — for  shame  ;  so  near  the  grave, 
where  the  worm  levels  all  flesh,  and 
preaching,  with  those  gray  hairs,  the 
uncharitable  distinction  between  man 
and  man.  Is  there  not  distinction 
enough  at  the  best  ?  Does  not  one  wear 
purple,  and  the  other  rags?  Hath  not  one 
ease,  and  the  other  toil  ?  Doth  not  the 
one  banquet  while  the  other  starves  ? 
Do  I  nourish  any  mad  scheme  to  level 
the  ranks  which  society  renders  an  evil 
necessary?  No.  I  war  no  more  with 
Dives  than  Lazarus.  But,  before  man's 
judgment-seat,  as  before  God's,  Lazarus 
and  Dives  are  made  equal.    No  more.' 

"  Colonna  drew  his  robe  round  him 
with  great  haughtiness,  and  bit  his  lip  in 
silence.      Raimond  interposed. 

"  '  All  this  is  true,  tribune.  But — ' 
and  he  drew  Rienzi  aside,  '  you  know 
we  must  be  politic  as  well  as  just. 
Nephew  to  two  cardinals,  what  enmity 
will  not  this  provoke  at  Avignon !' 

"'  Vex  not  yourself,  holy  Raimond,  I 
will  answer  it  to  the  pontiflT.'  While 
they  spoke,  the  bell  tolled  heavily  and 
loudly. 

"  Colonna  started. 

"  '  Great  tribune,'  said  he,  with  a 
slight  sneer,  '  deign  to  pause  ere  it  be 
too  late.  I  know  not  that  I  ever  before 
bent  to  you  a  suppliant ;  and  I  ask  you 
now  to  spare  mine  own  foe.  Stephen 
Colonna  prays  Cola  di  Rienzi  to  spare 
the  life  of  an  Orsini.' 

"  '  I  understand  thy  taunt,  old  lord,' 
said  Rienzi,  calmly,  '  but  I  resent  it  not. 
You  are  foe  to  the  Orsini,  yet  you  plead 
for  him  ;  it  sounds  generous  ;  but,  hark 
you,  you  are  more  a  friend  to  your  order 
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tlian  a  foe  to  your  rival.  You  cannot 
bear  that  one  great  enough  to  have  con- 
tended with  you,  should  perish  like  a 
thief.  I  give  full  praise  to  such  noble 
forgiveness ;  but  I  am  no  noble,  and  I 
do  not  sympathise  with  it.  One  word 
more ;  if  this  were  the  sole  act  of  fraud 
and  violence  that  this  bandit  baron  had 
committed,  your  prayers  should  plead 
for  him ;  but  is  not  his  life  notorious  ? 
Has  he  not  been  from  boyhood  the  ter- 
ror and  disgrace  of  Rome  ?  How  many 
matrons  violated,  merchants  pillaged, 
robbers  stilettoed  in  the  daylight,  rise  in 
dark  witness  against  the  prisoner  ?  And 
for  such  a  man,  do  I  live  to  hear  an  aged 
prince  and  a  pope's  vicar  plead  for 
mercy  ?  Fie,  fie !  But  I  will  be  even 
with  ye.  The  next  poor  man  whom  the 
law  sentences  to  death,  for  your  sake 
will  I  pardon.' 

"  Raimond  again  drew  aside  the  tri- 
bune, while  Colonna  struggled  to  sup- 
press his  rage. 

" '  My  friend,'  said  the  bishop,  '  the 
nobles  will  feel  this  as  an  insult  to  their 
whole  order ;  the  very  pleading  of  Or- 
sini's  worst  foe  must  convince  thee  of 
this.  Martino's  blood  will  seal  their 
reconciliation  with  each  other,  and  they 
will  be  as  one  man  against  thee.' 

"  '  Be  it  so  :  with  heaven  and  the  peo- 
ple with  me,  I  will  dare,  though  a  Ro- 
man, to  be  just.  The  bell  ceases — you 
are  already  too  late.'  So  saying,  Rienzi 
threw  open  the  casement;  and  by  the 
staircase  of  the  lion  rose  a  gibbet,  from 
which  swung  with  a  creaking  sound, 
arrayed  in  his  patrician  robes,  the  yet 
palpitating  corpse  of  Marlino  di  Porto. 

"  '  Behold  !'  said  the  tribune,  sternly, 
'  thus  die  all  robbers.  For  traitors  the 
same  law  has  the  axe  and  the  scaffold ! '  " 

But  the  narrative  hastens  on  to  its 
denouement ,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
Rienzi,  like  all  those  who  have  relied 
upon  the  "  fickle  breath  of  popular  ap- 
plause, '  finds  that  he  has  leaned  upon  a 
broken  reed.  The  scene  which  is  the 
precursor  of  the  catastrophe  is  grand. 
Betrayed  by  his  guards,  deserted  by  the 
people,  with  his  wife  alone  clinging  to 
him,  he  determines  to  try  upon  the 
crowd,  gathered  together  for  his  destruc- 
tion, the  silvery-toned  eloquence  that 
had  so  often  swayed  them  to  his  will.  It 
is  a  fine  picture  of  a  just  man  contend- 
ing against  a  calamitous  destiny,  and  a 
striking  commentary  on  the  "  Justum  et 
tenacem  "  of  Horace. 

"  The  balcony  on  which  Rienzi  had 
alighted  was  that  from  which  he  had  been 
accustomed   to  address  the    people ;    it 


communicated  with  a  vast  hall,  used  on 
solemn  occasions  for  state  festivals — and 
on  either  side  were  square  prtijecting 
towers,  whose  grated  casements  looked 
into  the  balcony.  One  of  these  towers 
was  devoted  to  the  armoury,  the  other 
contained  the  prison  of  Brettone,  the 
brother  of  Montreal.  Beyond  the  latter 
tower  was  the  general  prison  of  the 
capitol  ;o:  for  then  the  prison  and  the 
palace  were  in  awful  neighbourhood. 

"  The  windows  of  the  liall  were  yet 
open,  and  Rienzi  passed  into  it  from  the 
balcony  ;  the  witness  of  tlie  day's  ban- 
quet was  still  there ;  the  wine,  yet  un- 
dried,  crimsoned  the  floor,  and  goblets  of 
gold  and  silver  shone  from  the  recesses. 
He  proceeded  at  once  to  the  armoury, 
and  selected  from  the  various  suits  that 
which  he  himself  had  worn,  when  nearly 
eight  years  ago  he  had  chased  the  barons 
from  the  gates  of  Rome.  He  arrayed 
himself  in  the  mail,  leaving  only  his  head 
uncovered;  and  then  taking  in  his  right 
hand  from  the  wall  the  great  gonfalon  of 
Rome,  returned  once  more  to  the  hall. 
Not  a  man  encountered  him.  In  that 
vast  building,  save  the  prisoners,  and 
one  faithful  heart  whose  presence  he 
knew  not  of,  the  senator  was  alone. 

"  On  they  came,  no  longer  in  measured 
order,  as  stream  after  stream,  from  lane, 
from  alley,  from  palace  and  from  hovel, 
the  raging  sea  received  new  additions. 
On  they  came,  their  passions  excited  by 
their  numbers  ;  women  and  men,  chil- 
dren  and  malignant  age — in  all  the  awful 
array  of  aroused,  released,  unresisted 
physical  strength  and  brutal  wrath : 
'  Death  to  the  traitor;  death  to  the  ty- 
rant; death  to  him  who  has  taxed  the 
people  ! '  Mora  I'traditore  che  ha  fatta 
la  gabella  !  Mora  ! '  Such  was  the  cry 
of  the  people ;  such  the  crime  of  the 
senator.  They  broke  over  the  low  pali- 
sades of  the  capitol ;  they  filled  with  one 
sudden  rush  tiie  vast  space  ;  a  moment 
before  so  desolate,  now  swarming  with 
human  beings  athirst  for  blood. 

"  Suddenly  came  a  dead  silence,  and 
on  the  balcony  above  stood  Rienzi ;  his 
face  was  bared,  and  the  morning  sun 
shone  over  that  lordly  brow,  and  the  hair 
grown  gray  before  its  time,  in  the  service 
of  that  maddening  multitude.  Pale  and 
erect  he  stood ;  neither  fear,  nor  anger, 
nor  menace,  but  deep  grief  and  high  re- 
solve upon  his  features.  A  momentary 
shame,  a  momentary  awe  seized  the 
crowd. 

"  He  pointed  to  (lie  gonfalon,  wrought 
with  the  republican  motto  and  arms  of 
Rome,  and  thus  he  began : 
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"  '  I  too  am  a  Roman  and  a  citizen  ; 
hear  me.' 

"'Hear  him  not;  hear  him  not;  his 
false  tongue  can  charm  away  our  senses  ! ' 
cried  a  voice  louder  than  his  own ;  and 
Rienzi  recognized  Cecco  del  Vecchio. 

"  'Hear  him  not;  down  with  the  tj'- 
rant ! '  cried  a  more  shrill  and  youthful 
tone;  and  by  the  side  of  the  artizan 
stood  Angelo  Villani. 

'"Hear  him  not;  death  to  the  death- 
giver  ! '  cried  a  voice  close  at  hand  ;  and 
from  the  grating  of  the  neighbouring 
prison  glared  near  upon  him,  as  the  eye 
of  a  tiger,  the  vengeful  gaze  of  the 
brother  of  INIontreal. 

"  Then  from  earth  to  heaven  rose  the 
roar — '  Down  with  the  tyrant;  down 
with  him  who  taxed  the  people  ! ' 

"A  shower  of  stones  rattled  on  the 
mail  of  the  senator  ;  still  he  stirred  not. 
No  changing  muscle  betokened  fear. 
His  persuasion  of  his  own  wonderful 
powers  of  eloquence,  if  he  could  be  but 
heard,  inspired  him  yet  with  hope.  He 
stood  collected  in  his  own  indignant,  but 
determined  thouglits ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  that  very  eloquence  was  now  his  dead- 
liest foe.  The  leaders  of  the  multitude 
trembled  lest  he  «/iOi«W  be  heard  ;  'and, 
doubtleis,'  says  the  contemporaneous  bi- 
ographer, 'had  he  but  spoken  he  \uould 
have  changed  them  all,  and  the  work  been 
marred.^ 

"The  soldiers  of  the  barons  had  already 
mixed  themselves  with  the  throng,  more 
deadly  weapons  than  stones  aided  the 
wrath  of  the  multitude,  darts  and  arrows 
darkened  the  air ;  and  now  a  voice  was 
heard  shrieking,  'Way  for  the  torches!' 
Red  in  the  sunlight  they  tossed  and 
waved,  and  danced  to  and  fro,  above  the 
heads  of  the  crowd,  as  if  the  fiends  were 
let  loose  among  the  mob!  And  what 
place  in  hell  hath  fiends  like  those  a  mad 
mob  can  furnish?  Straw,  and  wood, 
and  litter  were  piled  hastily  around  tlie 
great  doors  of  the  capitol,  and  the  smoke 
curled  suddenly  up,  beating  back  the 
rush  of  the  assailants. 

"  Rienzi  was  no  longer  visible,  an  ar- 
row had  pierced  his  hand,  the  right  hand 
that  supported  the  flag  of  Rome,  the 
right  hand  that  had  given  a  constitution 
to  the  Republic.  He  retired  from  the 
storm  into  the  desolate  hall.  He  sat 
down  ;  and  tears,  springing  from  no  weak 
and  woman  source,  but  tears  from  the 
loftiest  fountain  of  emotion,  tears  that 
befit  a  warrior  when  his  own  troops 
desert  him,  a  patriot  when  his  coun- 
trymen rush  to  their  own  doom,  a  father 
when  his  children  rebel  against  his  love, 


tears  such  as  these  forced  themselves  from 
his  eyes,  and  relieved,  but  they  dianged 
his  heart  ! 

"  'Enough,  enough,'  he  said,  presently 
rising  and  dashing  the  drops  scornfully 
away ;  '  I  have  risked,  dared,  toiled 
enough  for  this  dastard  and  degenerate 
race,  I  will  yet  bafile  tlseir  malice  ;  I 
renounce  the  thought  of  which  they  are 
so  little  worthy  !  Let  Rome  perish  !  I 
feel,  at  last,  that  I  am  nobler  than  my 
country  !  she  deserves  not  so  high  a 
sacrifice ! ' " 

These  hasty  snatches  may  give  some 
insight  into  the  beauty,  tenderness  and 
magnificence  of  this  marvellous  perform- 
ance. The  love  scenes,  the  wife  and 
sister  of  the  tribune,  the  stern  barons, 
and  the  fluctuations  of  popular  caprice, 
tlie  free  bands  of  mercenaries,  with  their 
gallant  leader,  Walter  de  Montreal,  and 
the  holiday  reign  of  Rienzi,  are  all  drawn 
with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  the  reader 
would  fancy  that  he  was  perusing  the 
annals  of  a  contemporary  of  the  scenes 
and  personages  described,  so  vivid  and 
graphic,  so  personal  and  tangible  do  they 
appear. 


ARTILLERY. 

Archidamas,  king  of  Sparta,  and  sdn  of 
Agesilaus,  when  he  saw  a  machine  in- 
vented for  the  casting  of  stones  and  darts, 
exclaimed  that  it  was  the  "grave  of 
valour."  The  same  lament  was  made, 
according  to  Froissart,  by  some  knights, 
on  the  first  application  of  gunpowder  to 
warlike  purposes. 

TALLEYRAND. 

A  poet  once  walking  with  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand in  the  street,  and  at  the  same 
time  reciting  some  of  his  own  verses, 
Talleyrand,  perceiving  at  a  short  dis- 
tance a  man  yawning,  pointed  him  out 
to  _  his  friend,  saying  :  "  Not  so  loud, 
he  hears  you !" 

INFIRMITY    OF    PURPOSE. 

Indolence  and  indecision  of  mind,  though 
not  in  themselves  vices,  frequently  pre- 
pare the  way  for  much  misery. 

IMPASSIONED    LANGDAGE. 

That  flowered  and  glowing  language 
which,  if  more  peculiar  to  that  age  and 
to  the  gallantry  of  the  south,  is  also  the 
language  in  which  the  poetry  of  youth- 
ful passion  would,  in  all  times  and  lands, 
utter  its  rich  extravagance,  could  heart 
speak  to  heart. 

LOVE. 

If  you  cannot  inspire  a  woman  with  love 
for  you,  fill  her  above  the  brim  with  love 
of  herself;  and  all  that  runs  over  will  be 
yours. 
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Page  371. 


THE  CAPUCHIN. 

WRITTFN      BV      THE       COMTE       PF.YHONNI'T 
Dt'llIvG     HIS    IMPRISONMENT     AT     HAM. 


TRANSLATED    FROM    THE     FRENCH. 

(For  the  Parterre.  J 

Perhaps  you  have  had  the  curiosity  to 
visit,  on  the  bank  of  the  Somme,  that 
monstrous  tower  of  the  old  constable, 
wherein  they  say,  on  the  faith  of  I  know 
not  what  tradition,  that  he  had  promised 
himself,  the  traitor!  to  inveigle  and  detain 
Louis  IX.  If  so,  you  will  remember  its 
thick  and  heavy  construction ;  the  bald 
and  chilling  aspect  it  wears;  the  feature- 
less and  inanimate  country  extending  a- 
round  ;  what  cold  and  sluggish  waters, 
what  a  scant  and  languishing  vegetation 
every-where  prevails.  Here  a  few  tufts 
of  grey  and  straggling  willows,  there 
some  scattered  groups  of  that  monoto- 
nous poplar  whose  straight  and  pointed 
stem  shoots  rigidly  up  into  the  sky,  equal- 
ly devoid  of  suppleness,  grace  and  varie- 
ty. The  dull  cry  of  the  wild  duck 
scarce  breaking  at  intervals  the  drowsy 

VOL.   III. 


silence  of  those  deep  beds  of  rushes 
through  which  the  lazy  stream  slowly 
makes  its  way. 

One  day  in  the  month  of  Januarj', 
1398,  a  rude  car  was  journeying  along 
the  road  leading  to  Noyon,  jolting  heavi- 
ly through  the  deep  and  miry  wheel-ruts, 
drawn  by  three  meagre,  half-starved 
horses.  Four  outriders,  ill-armed  and 
half-drunk,  followed  it.  A  worn  and 
muddy  curtain  depended  from  the  four 
sides  of  the  vehicle,  and  imperfectly  pro- 
tected the  interior  from  the  indiscreet 
curiosity  of  the  passer  by.  The  air  was 
heavy  and  oppressive.  Never  had  a 
thicker  and  more  infectious  fog  risen  from 
those  low  and  muddy  lands.  The  driver 
swore,  the  soldiers  whistled  ;  within  the 
car  all  was  silent. 

The  convoy  was  benighted,  delayed  by 
the  difficulties  it  had  encountered  by  the 
way.  At  last,  as  the  clock  oPthe  Abbey 
of  Genorefins  was  striking  the  hour  of 
nine,  the  car  entered  the  little  town  (then 
half  burned  to  the  ground)  by  an  embat- 
tled gate  near  the  base  of  the  tower.* 

But  the  tower  alone  was  the  destina- 

•  Burned  by  the  Spaniards  and   pill.iged  by 
the  French,  in  1505. 
Y 
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tion  at  which  it  was  to  stop  ;  and  all 
therein  was  closed  at  that  hour;  in  the 
fort  likewise,  all  was  made  fast  for  the 
night.  The  draw-bridges  were  raised,  the 
portcullis  lowered  ;  the  sentinels,  along 
the  curtain,  slept  standing,  pillowed  by 
the  parapets.  The  commandant  himself, 
an  old  soldier  wounded  before  Amiens 
[in  1.597]  by  two  arquebus  shots,  badly 
cured,  was  already  reposing  under  the 
thick  covertures  of  his  downy  bed. 

He  must  however  arouse  himself  from 
it,  rise,  lower  the  bridges,  raise  the  port- 
cullis ;  which  he  did  with  heaven  knows 
how  many  maledictions.  But  the  chief 
of  the  convoy  shews  the  hand-writing 
of  the  Comte  de  Saint  Pol,  governor  of 
Picardy,  and  before  that  name  all  is 
obedience  and  submission. 

For  a  good  hour  had  the  car  waited 
upon  the  outer  brink  of  the  ditch;  more 
is  the  pity,  for  the  poor  people .  who 
guarded  it,  as  for  those  it  carried,  in  so 
miserable  a  night.  It  is  admitted  at  last ; 
the  rumbling  wheels  making  the  draw- 
bridge bend  as  they  traverse  it,  answered 
by  the  harsh  grating  of  the  portcullis  in 
its  re-descent :  the  convoy  entered  the 
court-yard  of  the  fortress. 

The  old  commandant  knitted  his  brows 
when  they  brought  him  the  writing.  His 
long,  dark  features  became  yet  more 
elongated  and  gloomy.  A  quick  and 
sharp  expression  of  wrath  and  austerity 
rapidly  imprinted  itself  upon  them. 

"  Vive  IJieu!"  he  exclaimed,  "send 
Mathurin  hither!"  And  Mathurin  came; 
a  poor  lame  invalid,  rendered  so  by  the 
pike  of  a  Neapolitan,  some  three  years 
back,  when  scaling  the  gate  of  Chauny, 
at  the  attack  of  Ham  [in  1595]. 

"  Hither,  comrade,"  said  the  command- 
ant; "here,  M.  de  Saint  Pol  sends  thee  a 
lodger." 

"  He  shall  be  welcome,"  replied  Ma- 
thurin. 

"Where  shall  we  quarter  him?" 

"  jiu  cackot." 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  he's  then  a  . .  .  .  And  in 
which  cell,  so  please  you?" 

"  The  deepest  and  most  secure." 

"  Malepeste  !  he  wo'nt  be  too  much  at 
his  ease  there,  poor  dear  soul,  especially 
if  he  occupies  it  long  !  " 

After  which,  Mathurin  departed,  to 
seek  his  lantern,  select  his  keys,  and  best 
padlocks  ;  then,  returning  to  the  guards  : 
"  Now  !  comrades,"  said  he,  "  follow  me." 

As  he  spoke,  the  soldiers  raising  the 
curtain  which  covered  in  the  car,  Ma- 
thurin confounded,  discovered,  stretched 
upon  a  heap  of  straw,  tightly  bound  with 
cords,  an  unhappy  Capuchin  monk. 


The  invalid  gaoler,  a  zealous  leaguer  in 
his  time,  having  been  bred  up  to  fear 
God  and  the  monks,  was  unwilling  to 
believe  his  eyesight.  "  Misericorde  !  " 
said  he  to  himself,  whilst  advancing  with 
a  limping  step,  "a  Capuchin  au  cachot ! 
I,  unworthy  soldier  of  God,  gaoler  to  the 
monk,  and  a  Capuchin  !  Hum  !  Hum  ! 
in  my  thinking  this  has  greatly  the  air 
of  some  old  trick  played  off  by  the  Hugue- 
not." 

They  approached,  however,  the  foot  of 
the  tower.  At  that  time  it  was  quite 
isolated.  The  ditch  encircled  it,  like  a 
large  belt,  on  all  sides.  There  was  a 
drawbridge  there  also  to  clear,  a  double 
gate,  a  single  portcullis,  and  another  one  a 
jeu  d'orgne.  The  spirit  of  fear  had  here 
exhausted  its  resources  and  precautions. 

The  last  gate  passed,  you  arrived  on 
the  left  at  a  spiral  staircase  of  considera- 
ble breadth  that  had  been  hewn  in  the 
unmeasured  thickness  of  the  tower  walls. 
Down  that  staircase  Mathurin  bent  his 
way.  You  descended  at  first  two-and- 
twenty  steps,  and  then  came  upon  a  sort 
of  landing-place,  opened  outwards  by  two 
embrasures,  wherein  lay  the  guns  destin- 
ed to  command  the  approach  to  the  ditch. 
In  this  place  you  were  on  a  level  with 
the  exterior  platform.  But  you  must 
descend  still  further ;  and  after  having 
again  counted  twelve  steps,  you  entered 
a  vast  and  strong  hall,  wherein  sun-ray 
could  never  penetrate.  This  hall  was 
regularly  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  se- 
parated in  the  gothic  style  by  a  long  and 
slender  shaft,  springing  up  to,  and  arch- 
ing itself  at  the  height  of,  the  roof. 
Each  of  these  partitions  was  pierced  by 
a  dark  and  heavy  door,  studded  with  iron, 
of  strangely  low  and  narrow  entrance ; 
and  each  door  was  that  of  a  cachot. 

One  of  them  was  unbarred,  and  speedily 
closed  again  upon  the  unhappy  Capuchin. 
A  length  of  ten,  and  a  breadth  of  six  feet, 
was  all  of  space  that  they  left  him  in  this 
world.  For  air  and  light,  a  narrow  vent- 
hole  which  a  double  grating  rendered  yet 
more  narrow ;  the  water  of  the  ditch 
filtering  and  trickling  unceasingly  down 
the  walls  ;  the  pavement  alone  to  repose 
himself  upon,  a  huge  stone  to  pillow  his 
head  during  sleep,  if  sleep  ever  came  in 
such  a  place.  A  living  being,  ensepul- 
tured  before  his  time  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  why  should  he  not  die  ?  If  re- 
morse accompanies  him  therein,  what 
hideous  torture  !  if  virtue,  what  misfor- 
tune ! 

The  next  day  strange  reports  were  in 
circulation  throughout  the  town  and 
castle.       Some    recounted    mysteriously 
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that,  tliis  monk  was  an  unworthy  brother, 
denying  God  and  the  Virgin,  smitten 
with  the  leprosy  of  atheism  and  heresy, 
and  who,  disgusted  with  the  holy  life  of 
the  cloister,  had  wished  to  plunge  anew 
into  the  license  of  the  world,  and  the 
abominations  of  reform.  Others,  them- 
selves suspected  of  indulgence  towards 
heretics,  pitied  the  good  monk,  alleging 
that  his  crime  alone  consisted  in  being 
less  ignorant  than  others  of  the  brother- 
hood, in  having  publicly  confounded  his 
prior  in  some  theological  thesis,  and  for 
having  lacked  discretion  in  a  commenta- 
ry upon  certain  conduct  but  little  edify- 
ing of  the  principals  of  his  order.  The 
politicians,  for  they  existed  already  even 
in  those  days,  did  not  venture  to  affirm, 
but  nevertheless  deemed  it  not  altogether 
improbable,  but  that  it  was  some  friend 
of  father  Gueret,  some  disciple  of  father 
Guignard,*  some  accomplice,  imperfectly 
convicted,  of  Jean  Chatel.  The  women 
informed  themselves  of  the  monk's  age, 
of  his  height,  of  the  colour  and  beauty  of 
his  beard ;  essential  details,  and  upon 
which  depended  more  than  they  would 
have  been  willing  to  believe,  their  indigna- 
tion against,  or  their  compassion  for  him. 

Meanwhile  the  young  boys  of  the  town 
came  in  a  crowd  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch ; 
and  not  imagining,  innocent  as  they  were, 
that  it  was  possible  to  be  put  au  cachot 
witliout  having  committed  some  great 
crime,  they  overwhelmed  with  injuries 
the  unhappy  prisoner,  and  exercised  their 
malicious  address  in  throwing  stones 
through  the  gratings  of  the  loop-hole. 
The  soldiers  did  not  hinder  them  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  gave  encouragement 
by  even  themselves  setting  the  example  : 
a  base-hearted  and  stupid  race,  always 
ready  to  crush  tliose  already  fallen.  And 
he  made  them  no  reproach,  or,  if  he 
sometimes  replied,  it  was  merely  to  say  : 
"  I  return  you  thanks,  my  brethren ; 
cease  not — humiliations  are  blessings 
to  the  sinner.  May  Heaven  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  in  turn,  be  merciful  to 
you  !  •• 

But,  at  length,  this  pious  patience,  this 
uniform  language  of  resignation  and  hu- 
mility, excited  astonishment  in  their 
minds.  They  could  no  longer  compre- 
hend a  great  criminal  being  so  calm,  so 
religious,  so  indulgent  amidst  such  cruel 
sufferings.  A  belief  arose  among  them 
that  it  might  be  possible  that  injustice 
or  error  had  made  him  their  victim. 
They  no  longer  spoke  of  him  but  with 
doubt,  interest,  or  pity.      They  made  in- 


•  Both  liangefl,  in  l.WO. 


quiries  of  Mathurin  concerning  his  habits 
and  employment  of  his  time.  They 
learned  that  a  murmur  never  escaped  his 
lips ;  that  kneeling  the  whole  long  day 
upon  the  massive  stone,  alone  with  God, 
he  occupied  himself  in  prayer.  Some- 
times his  deep  and  sonorous  voice  was 
heard  in  song :  they  were  the  praises  of 
his  Maker. 

The  crowd  then  gathered  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower  ;  remaining  attentive  and 
compassionate ;  no  longer  now  to  execrate, 
but  to  bless  and  weep  1 

One  evening,  the  monk  chanted  : 

"Glory  to  God,''  said  he,  "who  is  infi- 
nite, eternal,  all-powerful  !  Peace  to 
men,  who  are  finite  and  capable  of  noth- 
ing, and  who  crumble  to  dust  like  clay 
broken  between  the  hands  of  the  potter  ! 

"  Glory  to  God  who  searches  the  hearts 
of  all.  Peace  be  to  man,  who  makes 
fruitless  effiirts  to  penetrate  therein. 

"  Glory  to  God,  who  perceives  even 
the  worm  hidden  beneath  the  herb  of  the 
field,  and  the  innocent  withered  before 
the  breath  of  opprobrium.  Peace  to 
man,  who  is  blind,  and  who,  believing 
him  guilty,  strikes  the  innocent ! 

"  Glory  to  God,  who  proves  and  puri- 
fies the  just  by  adversity.  Peace  to  man 
who  persecutes  the  just,  and  procures  for 
him  the  first  of  all  good,  in  leaching  him 
to  detach  himself  from  those  perishable 
riches  which  corrupt  him  ! 

"  Glory  to  God,  who  consoles  and  for- 
tifies those  who  suffer.  Peace  to  man, 
who  causes  suffering,  unknowing  that  he 
is,  under  the  hand  of  God,  an  instrument 
of  mercy." 

"  Glory  to  God  who  pardons,  and  wills 
that  all  should  pardon.  Peace  to  man 
who  has  such  need  of  pardon." 

The  listeners  were  moved,  and  their 
sighs  responded  to  the  pious  canticle. 
Such  touching  lessons  of  charity  and  re- 
signation could  not  proceed  from  an 
impious  and  reprobate  man.  "  Glory 
and  peace  be  to  you,  poor  afflicted  one  !  " 
they  cried.  And  they  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  believe  him  visited  by  the  spirit 
and  grace  of  God.  By  degrees  an  opin- 
ion established  itself  that  his  life  was  a 
holy  one,  and  that  his  intercession  would 
be  efficacious.  No  one  approached  him 
without  the  entreaty  :  •'  Pray  for  me, 
blessed  brother ! " 

Long  years  rolled  away,  and  deliver- 
ance came  at  last.  If  thus  death  may 
be  termed  !  And  what  is,  if  death  is  not? 
The  poor  monk  already  feeling  its  ap- 
proach, humbly  renewed  the  prayer  that 
he  had  before  repeatedly  made,  and  which 
had  always   been   rejected.       This  time 
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they  consented,  and  the  prior  of  the 
Geiiorefins,  a  worthy  priest,  endowed 
alike  with  wisdom  and  gravity,  came  to 
hear  the  avowal  of  his  faults,  and  to  aid 
him  during  the  awful  passage  from  this 
life,  known  alone  by  those  who  are  no 
more. 

The  interview  lasted  several  hours. 
More  than  once  the  guards  who  watched 
in  the  gothic  chamber  heard  stifled  ex- 
clamations escape,  in  spite  of  himself, 
from  the  breast  of  the  Genorefin.  In- 
sensibly they  became  more  frequent  and 
expressive.  The  guards  astonished,  be- 
came themselves  more  silent  and  atten- 
tive. Presently  they  thought  the  sobs 
and  broken  voice  of  the  Genorefin  were 
plainly  distinguished — that  it  was  indeed 
he  who  wept.  At  length,  a  greater 
commotion  than  ordinary  was  heard  at 
the  further  end  of  the  cachot.  The  guards, 
terrified,  having  precipitately  opened  the 
wicket,  they  saw,  with  surprise  not  un- 
mingled  with  admiration,  the  Genorefin 
prostrated  at  the  feet  of  the  captive,  tears 
gushing  from  his  eyes,  and  with  hands 
clasped  and  elevated  exclaiming  aloud  : 
"Who  am  I,  unworthy  sinner,  that  I 
should  absolve  the  elect  ?  To  exhort 
thee  in  death  I  Oh  !  exhort  me  rather 
in  life  !  Grant  me  thy  blessing,  pure 
and  mighty  spirit,  sanctified  as  thou  art 
by  misfortune  and  charity  !  " 

The  prisoner  himself  experienced  a 
profound  emotion.  He  had  become  re- 
animated under  the  efforts  he  had  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  at  such  a  moment. 
A  preternatural  fire  gleamed  in  his 
eye,  his  livid  features  w&re  almost 
re-coloured;  his  speech,  flowed  more 
freely,  his  voice  again  sounding  at  its 
wonted  elevation,  as  if  unchained :  life 
indeed  appeared  renewed  within  him,  and 
all  danger  dissipated.  The  Genorefin 
even  yet  felt  hope  revive,  and  gathered 
the  following  narration  from  the  lips  of 
his  penitent. 

In  the  old  r%ie  du  Temple,  at  Paris, 
there  dwelt  a  reputable  family  of  rich 
merchants,  named  Thomassin,  of  which 
Claude  Thomassin  was  the  head.  His 
brother  Nicolas  had  been  many  years 
dead.  Rose  Nicot,  his  wife,  he  had  also 
lost :  his  son,  a  robust  and  brave  young 
soldier,  aged  about  nineteen,  had  like- 
wise paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Marie, 
the  child  of  his  choice,  a  young,  graceful, 
and  intelligent  girl,  on  the  point  of 
attaining  her  seventeenth  summer,  alone 
remained  to  him. 

The  house  of  Chatillon,  from  time  im- 
memorial,   had    reckoned    this    family 


among  its  clients  and  vassals ;  and  Clande 
Thomassin,  a  man  of  shrewd  calculation 
and  cool  judgment,  was  the  more  devoted 
to  it,  seeing  that  the  protection  it  had 
extended  to  him  had  been  by  no  means 
hurtful  to  his  negotiations. 

When  the  Cardinal  had  been  con- 
strained to  make  his  adventurous  flight 
to  England,  in  a  frail  chaloupe,  clothed, 
in  lieu  of  his  red  cassock,  in  the  rough 
habit  of  a  Bas-Normand  sailor  [in  1568]  ; 
when  Dandelot  had  died  of  poison 
[in  1369]  ;  and  Coligny  by  the  sword  of 
the  murderers  sent  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  Thomassin  saw  clearly  that  the 
good  old  times  were  over  for  him,  his 
affairs  were  rapidly  declining.  But  as 
he  was  then  yet  young,  and  by  no  means 
deficient  in  obstinacy,  vexed  and  discon- 
tented as  he  was,  he  nevertheless  still 
persevered. 

The  fury  of  parties,  however,  con- 
tinued to  increase  and  fester  with  accu- 
mulating venom,  age  had  crept  upon 
him,  and  death  having  depopulated  his 
house,  he  at  last  allowed  himself  to  be 
conquered.  Discouragement  gained  upon 
him  ;  and  when  the  day  arrived  that  the 
council  of  twelve  caused  Barnabe  Brisson 
and  Claude  Larcher  to  be  hanged  to  a 
beam  ;  when  the  noise  of  that  immense 
list  of  proscription  spread,  upon  which 
Sevault  had  indistinctly  placed  all  the 
names  of  the  protestants  and  politicians,* 
the  fear  of  the  massacre  that  was  evidently 
meditated,  determined  the  sage  merchant 
to  remove  himself  from  Paris. 

He  left  it,  not  without  regret,  and 
sought  refuge  at  Rheims.  Commercial 
relations  of  many  years  standing  with 
this  city  made  him  give  it  the  preference. 

To  the  north  of  the  city,  and  near  the 
summit  of  one  of  those  hills  which  border 
the  valley  in  which  it  is  built,  stood  a 
chateau  of  ancient  structure,  weather- 
stained,  but  not  ruined,  by  time,  and 
whose  aspect  eminently  attested  the  taste 
and  care  of  its  possessor.  Its  interior, 
nearly  triangular,  was  protected  by  lofty 
towers,  and  broad  fosses  through  which 
ran  abundant  streams  of  water,  uncea- 
singly renewed.  Down  the  side  of  the 
hill  spread  rich  vineyards  ;  at  the  foot, 
luxuriant  meadows ;  in  one  of  its  decli- 
vities was  hollowed  a  picturesque  and 
mysterious  grotto;  and  noble  avenues  of 
oaks   stretclied  from  the  great  court  of 

•  This  fearful  document  was  called  "  le  pa- 
pier rouge."  To  eacli  name  was  atfixed  one  of 
the  following  letters,  P,  D,  or  C.  V  signifying 
Ihat  the  person  should  be  hanged  {pendre)  ; 
D,  to  be  stabbed  (daguer) ;  C,  to  be  exiled 
(rhasser). 
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the  chateau,  by  an  easy  descent,  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  Vele. 

It  was  in  this  smiling  and  tranquil  re- 
treat that  the  noble  lady  of  Sainte-Luce 
sorrowfully  wore  away  existence.  Bowed 
down  by  a  succession  of  terrible  misfor- 
tunes, time,  instead  of  alleviating  seemed 
only  to  augment  her  grief.  During  the 
civil  war,  her  husband,  renowned  for 
his  valour  in  the  royal  armies,  had  been 
cruelly  mutilated  in  the  assault,  so 
vigorously  and  unexpectedly  made  upon 
the  castle  of  Blaye  [in  1368].  Blaye, 
consecrated  to  so  many  historic  remini- 
scences !  •  *  • 

For  Sainte-Luce,  in  future,  it  was 
necessary  to  renounce  the  din  of  war, 
and  his  wife  had  fondly  hoped  he  had 
done  so  ;  but  zeal  for  his  religion  and  his 
king,  and  that  noble  passion  for  arms  so 
irresistible  to  a  gentleman,  dissuaded 
him  from  it.  Still  weak,  and  with  his 
wounds  even  badly  healed,  he  threw  him- 
self, with  Chateaupers,  into  the  fortress 
of  Saint  MicheUen-l'Herm,  besieged 
[1569],  for  the  third  time,  by  the 
Kochelais,  headed  by  an  apostate  monk 
[Champagnac].  The  besieged  performed 
prodigies  of  valour,  but  overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  the  last  assault  compelled 
them  to  yield.  The  most  execrable 
cruelties  were  committed.  The  Hugue- 
nots massacred  all  before  them  :  the 
streets  were  strewn  with  carcases  ;  and 
the  vaults  and  cisterns  overflowed  with 
blood.  Chateaupers  and  Sainte-Luce 
were  alone  preserved  from  the  slaughter ; 
but  the  next  morning  they  repented  of 
their  mercy,  and  they  were  basely  put  to 
death.      [De  Thou.] 

Sainte-Luce  left  a  child  in  the  cradle. 
This  son  was  the  pride  and  consolation 
of  his  mother  :  grave,  prudent,  studious, 
and  reflective.  Gaston  had  gone  forth 
to  the  wars,  his  name  of  itself  impelled 
him;  but  more  fortunate  than  his  father, 
he  brought  home  only  wreaths  of  glory 
from  their  pursuit.  He  was  at  Arques 
and  at  Ivry  with  the  light-horse  of  the 
Grand  Prior.  He  was  one  of  those 
seven  gentlemen  who  followed  the  brave 
De  Vice,  the  night  that  D'Aumale 
scaled  Saint- Denis,  and  who  by  an  in- 
conceivable prodigy,  cast  terror  amongst 
the  assailants,  killed  their  chief,  and 
totally  repulsed  them  [in  1591]. 

Peace  having  been  concluded,  he  re- 
turned to  the  arms  of  his  mother.  His  life 
illapsed  in  a  calm  and  uniform  tenour,  de- 
void of  strong  passion  or  perturbation  of 
any  kind.  The  ordinary  amusements  and 
cares  of  a  retired  gentleman,  residing 
upon  his  old  manorial  possessions,  the 


exercise  of  a  liberal  hospitality ;  the  chase, 
a  little  reading,  assiduous  and  long  devo- 
tions— for  he  was  a  fervent  catholic,  and 
the  martyrdom  suffered  by  his  father 
exalted  still  higher  the  religious  senti- 
ments that  held  the  ascendant  in  his 
breast. 

Gaston  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  town  ; 
and  each  time  assisted  in  some  holy  office 
of  his  faith.  He  loved  that  majestic 
cathedral  where  kings  were  accustomed 
to  ask  consecration  from  their  God.  It 
was  there,  at  a  few  paces  only  from  the 
portal,  and  the  five  hundred  figures  there- 
in, prodigalised  by  an  ill-regulated  taste,  it 
was  there  that  Gaston  habitually  came  to 
pray  for  the  repose  of  his  father.  Every 
body  at  that  period  assiduously  frequented 
the  churches  :  the  catholics  as  a  duty 
prescribed  by  their  faith  ;  the  reformers 
themselves,  in  the  cities  where  they  were 
few  in  number,  as  a  warranty  of  peace 
and  security. 

For  some  time  past,  when  his  gaze, 
wandering  in  spite  of  himself,  interrupted 
his  meditations,  it  never  failed  to  en- 
counter that  of  a  young  stranger  ;  beau- 
teous, well  dressed,  and  but  little  atten- 
tive to  her  devotions,  who  took  her  place 
invariably  next  his  own,  and  whose  pure 
and  dazzling  complexion  then  seemed 
enlivened  by  a  more  vivid  blush.  His 
mind  bent  on  other  thoughts,  was  for  a 
while  unobservant  of  this  strange  affecta- 
tion. It  disturbed  him,  however  greatly 
after  he  had  remarked  it.  He  endea- 
voured to  place  himself  further  in  front, 
towards  the  upper  end  of  the  church  ; 
but  a  few  moments  had  scarcely  elapsed 
ere  the  beauteous  stranger,  now  pale,  and 
with  a  sudden  air,  was  again  near  him. 
He  thought  seriously  of  changing  his 
customary  habit,  and  felt  disposed  for 
an  instant  to  quit  the  cathedral  for 
that  one  which  Hincmar  had  placed  un- 
der the  protection  of  Saint  Remi;  but  he 
abandoned  this  puerile  project,  and  even 
did  not  hesitate  to  reproach  himself  for 
having  formed  one  so  presumptuous  and 
indiscreet. 

The  fair  stranger,  was  Marie.  It  was 
long  since  that  she  had  seen  Sainte-Luce, 
and  her  heart,  unwittingly  however, 
had  well  remarked  it ;  she  had  seen  him 
at  the  Cours — the  charming  promenade, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  Rheims  assem- 
bled together ;  she  had  seen  him  under 
the  great  oaks  of  his  avenue,  when  her 
father,  who  loved  sequestered  places,  led 
her  to  the  banks  of  the  Vele  ;  she  had 
met  him  at  the  fetes  which  were  given 
to  the  Due  de  Guise,  at  the  time  when 
the  city,  wearied  with  the  restless  domi- 
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nation  of  St.  Paul,  had  obtained  from 
that  prince  a  promise  of  deliverance 
from  it  [Dec.  lo94]. 

Marie  was  high -minded,  generous,  and 
impassioned.  She  was  charitable,  and 
compassionate  ;  her  feelings  were  easily 
excited,  but  her  determinations  were 
firm  and  resolute.  She  loved  to  abandon 
herself  to  the  sway  of  sentiments,  whose 
sources  were  always  the  purest,  but 
whose  perils  had  never  been  revealed  to 
her.  She  was  ignorant  wholly  of  those 
delicate  shades  of  life,  of  which  a  father 
speaks  not  to  his  daughter,  and  upon 
which  a  mother  alone  may  expatiate. 

Gaston,  yet  young,  possessed  an  ele- 
vated stature,  regular  features,  and 
grace  both  of  carriage  and  manner.  The 
costume  he  wore  bespoke  his  rank  ;  the 
noble  expression  of  his  glance  revealed 
the  vivacity  of  his  mind,  and  the  candour 
of  his  soul;  nature  had  endowed  him 
witli  every  seductive  grace,  devoid  of  all 
predilection  and  taste  for  vice. 

Marie  no  longer  frequented  the  Cours 
— her  walks  invariably  led  her  to  the 
banks  of  the  Vele  ;  and  when  she  rested, 
it  was  ever  in  front  of  that  smiling  hill 
that  the  chateau  crested.  Her  father, 
nought  suspecting,  rejoiced  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  daughter,  that  at  such  an 
age  she  should  cherish  a  taste  for  solitude. 
It  is  true,  that  sometimes  the  thought 
struck  him  that  it  led  her  too  fiequently 
to  the  cathedral  ;  but  on  reflection,  he 
felt  compelled  to  avow  that  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  so  doing. 

She  however  was  already  confusedly 
disquieted  within  herself.  She  was  sur- 
prisingly moved  at  the  sight  of  Gaston — 
almost  to  trembling  ;  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  grew  pale  on  hearing  his  name 
pronounced.  If,  by  chance,  she  met 
him  in  her  walks,  she  felt  joyful  and 
light-hearted  ;  dejected  and  thoughtful 
on  the  contrary,  if  so  unfortunate  as  not 
at  least  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  figure, 
only  but  for  an  instant.  She  continued 
to  pursue,  tasting,  with  a  marvellous  in- 
nocence, the  ineffable  charm  of  the  first 
commencement  of  love.  Fearing,  per- 
haps, and  avoiding  self-interrogation, 
she  kept  herself  with  some  little  effort  in 
her  ignorance,  intoxicated  with  that 
happiness  the  purest  and  most  blissful, 
because  it  was  unknown. 

But  the  veil  was  rent  at  last.  Intelli- 
gence came  that  an  arret  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  had  convoked  the  arriere- 
ban  [in  1593],  and  that  all  the  nobility 
would  take  up  arms  and  proceed  towards 
Gambrai,  against  the  Spanish  army.  At 
the  first  word  she  heard  of  it,  Marie  felt 


herself  struck  with  the  bitterest  shock ; 
tears  and  groans  alternately  testified 
her  sufferings.  She  could  neither  con- 
strain herself,  nor  comprehend  even  the 
necessity  of  so  doing  ;  she  thought  no 
longer  ;  she  remained  as  it  were  annihi- 
lated amid  this  tumult  of  sensations. 
Only  at  intervals,  the  remembrance  of 
the  dreadful  death  of  the  father  of  Sainte- 
Lucc  returned  to  her,  and  of  some  others 
of  which  she  had  often  heard  the  fearful 
recital.  Trembling  then  seized  her,  and 
her  heart,  frozen  with  terror,  felt  wholly 
crushed. 

The  illusion  was  dissipated,  and  Ma- 
rie had  lost  her  blissful  security.  On  a 
sudden  confidant  and  calm,  in  a  fearful 
abandonment  she  was  about  to  balance 
herself  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  imper- 
ceptible to  her  fascinated  eyes.  Now 
she  saw  all  but  too  clearly ;  her  heart 
was  opened,  she  descended  into  itsdcptlis, 
and  there  with  distraction  of  mind  she 
discovered  love — ardent,  imperious,  in- 
flexible love,  which  had  strengthened 
itself  by  long-continued  neglect,  and 
had  now  become  insurmountable.  She 
essayed,  however,  a  struggle  for  tiie 
mastery;  but  that  desire,  even,  soon  he- 
came  insupportable.  It  was  peremptorily 
necessary  she  well  knew,  but  felt  herself 
ivholly  destitute  of  the  requisite  energy  ; 
the  volition  that  she  fain  would  sum- 
mon, obeyed  not  the  call,  it  was  all  too 
late. 

How  was  she  to  act  ?  Her  father, 
languishing,  perhaps  dying,  at  that  very 
moment  seized  with  a  dangerous  dis- 
order, which  had  lain  him  prostrate. 
Should  she  overwhelm  him,  in  turn,  by 
a  recital  of  her  fault  and  her  misery? 
Where  was  the  need  ?  Imprudent  girl : 
she  was  long  since  well  aware  of  the  ob- 
jections he  would  oppose.  Herself,  so 
inexplicable  is  the  confusion  of  our  vain 
desires,  herself  perhaps  in  secret  might 
cherish  adverse  feelings,  to  which  her 
heart,  though  inundated  with  love,  could 
not  be  altogether  insensible.  Who, 
moreover,  had  ever  spoken  to  her  of  the 
incipient  affection  of  Gaston?  It  might 
be  that  he  would  only  pity  her,  and  that 
the  rash  passion  which  he  had  inspired 
might  be  only  reciprocated  by  disdain  ! 

Despairing,  uncertain,  unoccupied 
with,  and  indifferent  to  aught  but  the 
conviction  that  she  must  love  and  suffer, 
she  wandered  forth,  seeking  whether  a 
purer  air  might  not  calm  the  fearful  dis- 
order of  her  senses  ;  or  rather  seeking 
still  more,  hut  all  unconsciously,  the 
laugiiing  borders  of  the  Vele,  and  the 
prospect  of  tliat  hill,  less  sweet  to  her  eyes 
than  to  her  heart. 
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On  one  occasion,  Gaston  was  in  the 
town  ;  she  had  been  informed  of  it. 
Marie  felt  a  desire  to  visit  the  other  bank 
of  the  Vele.  What  motive  had  she  for 
resisting  it  ?  She  went.  Those  great 
trees  of  the  avenue  had  a  powerful  and 
mysterious  attraction  for  her.  Seated 
under  their  shade,  she  was  no  longer  un- 
happy ;  she  still  wept  however,  but  only 
those  rare  and  delicious  tears  which  fall 
sometimes,  even  amidst  happiness  and 
pleasure. 

She  was  there,  dreamful  and  unob- 
servant ;  troubled,  but  unafflicted  by  the 
emotions  which  crowded  through  her 
mind  in  rapid  succession,  and  subdued  it. 
She  bore  no  longer  remembrance  of  time 
— hour  after  hour  rolled  unheeded  away 
— they  held  on  their  course  despite  her 
absorption,  and  day  declined.  The  sha- 
dows of  the  huge  oaks,  already  deepening, 
spread  around  Marie  that  imperfect  ob- 
scurity which  ushers  in  the  night,  and  of 
which  it  is  almost  the  image.  A  rustling 
is  suddenly  heard,  Marie  starts,  and 
awakes  as  if  from  a  dream.  Surprised 
and  almost  terrified,  she  arose  and  would 
have  fled ;  but  a  soft  voice  exclaimed 
"  Marie ! "  a  soft  hand  seized  and  de- 
tained her.  She  uttered  a  cry,  and  re- 
mained immovable;  the  desire  of  flight 
had  left  her ;  the  voice  that  she  heard, 
the  hand  that  stayed  her,  was  that  of 
Gaston. 

"Marie!"  repeated  Gaston;  and  his 
voice  in  uttering  the  word  assumed  an 
inconceivable  expression  of  tenderness 
and  astonishment.  But  he  proceeded  no 
further.  It  seemed  as  if  he  feared  lest 
the  slightest  change  might  disturb  this 
situation  so  unexpected,  and  so  full  of 
charms.  He  relinquished  not  however, 
the  hand  of  Marie,  and  she  thought  not 
of  withdrawing  it.  The  happy  girl, 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  wept, 
trembled,  tottered.  Intoxicated  with 
the  presence  of  Gaston,  she  went  so  far 
as  even  to  forget  the  cause  of  her  infatu- 
ation and  joy.  She  remained  dumb, 
motionless,  and  as  it  were  insensible, 
through  very  excess  of  sensation.  Sud- 
denly, as  if  she  had  been  alone,  and 
Gaston  out  of  hearing,  she  exclaimed, 
"Oh!  Heavens!  will  he  not  love  me,  I 
who  so  adore  him  ?"  And  immediately 
afterwards  recalled  from  this  delirium  of 
love,  even  by  the  testimony  she  gave  of 
it;  warned  of  the  imprudence  of  her 
words,  after  becoming  sensible  that  she 
had  pronounced  them  aloud,  confounded 
and  terrified,  she  fled,  this  time,  without 
allowing  herself  to  be  withheld;  without 
easting  a  look  behind,  without  even  lis- 


tening to  hear  whether  Gaston  had 
replied.  She  accused,  condemned  her- 
self, grew  frantic,  and  it  appeared  as  if 
her  misery  had  only  taken  its  date  from 
that  hour. 

Sainte-Luce  loved.  He  could  no 
longer  resist  the  seductive  influence  of 
that  naif  and  persevering  love,  ignorant 
even  of  its  own  existence,  and  shewing 
itself  nevertheless  with  so  much  inge- 
nuousness and  assiduity.  He  had 
doubted,  hesitated,  refused  to  give  it 
credence.  When  his  reason  informed 
and  persuaded  him  of  it,  his  modesty  and 
piety  came  to  his  aid,  to  dissuade  and 
turn  him  aside.  He  saw  and  recognised 
it  clearly ;  but  the  unlikelihood  of  even 
the  perception  induced  him  to  distrust  ■ 
it.  At  length,  however,  he  was  shaken, 
and  the  evidence  of  his  so  flattering  for- 
tune took  possession  of  his  mind.  His 
joy  was  at  first  of  a  dubious  and  troubled 
character.  He  hesitated  whether  he 
ought  not  to  chase  from  him  this  dan- 
gerous happiness  which  came  to  interrupt 
the  peaceful  current  of  his  life.  But  the 
felicity  of  being  loved, — that  delight  so 
vivid  and  so  rare,  before  which  all  other 
pleasures  so  quickly  fade,  triumphed 
insensibly  over  his  defiance  and  his  scru- 
ples. It  had  long  achieved  its  triumph 
ere  Gaston  could  persuade  himself  to 
make  such  an  avowal. 

That  day,  he  returned  from  the  city 
towards  evening.  At  a  distance  he  had 
recognised  the  sleVider  form  of  Marie ; 
seated,  with  her  face  leaning  upon  her 
white  hands,  the  amiable  girl  appeared 
either  to  pray  or  weep ;  he  had  advanced 
anxiously,  but  with  precaution  and  ad- 
dress;  he  had  waited  long  —  listened 
long ;  at  intervals  a  few  stifled  words 
reached  him  which  betrayed  and  confirmed 
his  happiness.  His  joy,  which  he  could 
scarcely  suppress,  hurried  him  at  last,  by 
an  irresistible  movement,  to  the  feet  of 
Marie. 

The  next  morning  he  sought  for  her, 
but  in  vain  ;  he  tarried  long  at  the  ca- 
thedral—  she  came  not.  He  traversed 
many  times  the  Cours — she  was  not  there. 
He  bent  his  steps  to  the  banks  of  the 
Vele — but  thither  she  had  not  repaired. 
The  pleasure  that  she  had  in  times  past 
so  often  sought,  had  now  become  a  fear. 
Formerly  her  only  happiness  was  to 
behold  him  ;  now  she  felt  afraid  of,  and 
shunned  him.  She  trembled,  shame- 
stricken  and  grieved,  that  through  her 
fault  he  was  not  severe  and  inexorable 
towards  her.  She  dreaded  his  disgust 
and  contempt.  She  rather  loved  to  pro- 
long these  tormenting  doubts,  from  which 
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hope  at  least  was  not  entirely  excluded. 
— But  she  changed  her  resolution  :  does 
love  ever  know  what  its  own  wishes  are? 
The  incertitude  in  which  she  had  taken 
refuge  soon  became  cruel  and  insupport- 
able. She  wished  to  rid  herself  of  it, 
but  so  timidly,  and  so  undecided  of  pur- 
pose, that  she  allowed  herself  to  fix  on 
no  project  whatsoever.  One  day  she 
thought  of  her  once-cherished  walk,  and 
mechanically  took  the  road  that  led  to  it. 
Gaston  was  already  there;  ever  haunting 
it,  ever  more  impatient  and  more  impas- 
sioned ;  ever  expectant  of  Marie,  who 
came  not  to  bless  his  anxious  eyes. 

So  soon  as  he  beheld  her,  his  glance 
was  raised  in  gratitude  towards  heaven  ; 
a  sigh,  deep  and  soft,  escaped  from  his 
breast.  He  ran  without  knowing  where- 
fore ;  he  spoke  to  her  even  before  he  had 
approached  near  enough,  and  unin- 
tentionally. But  an  instant  only  was 
afforded  him,  other  strollers  passed  and 
repassed  along  the  straight  promenade, 
attentive,  although  indifferent.  He 
passed  on  too,  discreetly  and  quickly ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  he  whispered,  "  Marie, 
though  you  no  longer  love  me,  you  are 
well  beloved." 

The  day  following  Marie  returned  to 
the  cathedral,  and  resumed  all  her  former 
habits  of  love.  She  feared  no  longer 
to  indulge  in  these  pleasures,  since  they 
were  shared  with  him ;  she  tasted  them 
without  alloy,  happy  in  the  joy  which 
shone  in  the  glances  of  Gaston.  But 
this  first  enchantment,  which  left  room 
for  no  other  impression,  was  but  of  brief 
duration.  So  wretched  when  she  had 
believed  herself  unloved,  she  was  about, 
(deplorable  fatality)  to  be  yet  more  so 
because  beloved.  Hitherto,  uncalculat- 
ing,  unforeseeing,  desiring  only  to  have 
her  affection  reciprocated,  which  she 
imagined  would  not  be  done,  no  shadow 
of  the  future  had  occupied  her  mind. 
She  felt  hurried  away  in  a  soft  abandon- 
ment, without  informing  herself  where 
the  voyage  would  terminate.  Let  it 
alone  suflSce,  tliat  this  unhoped  for  hap- 
piness formed  the  charm  of  her  life,  and 
happen  what  might,  it  could  not  be  too 
dearly  purchased  ! 

Imprudent  girl !  suffering  and  repent- 
ance were  now  nigh  at  hand.  That  bliss 
so  earnestly  desired,  she  had  tasted  ;  that 
fatal  success,  she  had  but  too  surely  ob- 
tained. The  passion  that  she  had  des- 
paired of  kindling,  she  beheld  ardently 
existing  in  the  bosom  of  Gaston.  What 
will  it  render  them  both  now,  and  how 
can  Marie  excuse  herself  for  having  de- 
ceived him  ? — for  she  had  done  so.      At 


that  very  moment  perhaps  he  w.is  ar- 
ranging in  what  manner  he  ouglit  to 
proceed  to  obtain  her  hand.  He  intoxi- 
cated himself,  contented  and  without 
distrust  with  those  pleasures  which  he 
deemed  infallible,  with  that  happiness 
of  which  he  could  not  be  deprived.  He 
knows  not  of  the  odious,  powerful,  in- 
vincible obstacle  he  will  encounter.  He 
foresees  not  that  this  union  which  he  now 
so  earnestly  hopes  for,  will  perhaps  be 
eventually  hideous  and  repulsive  to  him. 
But  Marie  knows  it  ;  and  her  heart 
bleeds  at  the  conviction.  "  Merciful 
heavens  !  what  had  slie  done,  and  how 
could  the  illusion  have  remained  so  long 
undissipated  ?  Why  have  desired  that 
he  should  love  her  ?  She  ought  to  have 
warned  him  from  it,  she  who  loved  hira 
him  so  well.  Dreadful  thought  !  the 
misery  of  Gaston  would  be  effected 
through  her  alone — and  that  will  be 
more  than  misery  for  her — it  will  be  a 
crime." 

(Concluded  at  page  379.) 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FABULOUS  ACCOUNT 
GIVEN  BY  HERODOTUS  AND  PLINY,  OF  THE 
ARIMASPI,  OR  ONE-tYED  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
NORTH,   AND  THE  GRIFFINS. 

"  Not  far  from  the  place  where  the  north 
wind  begins,"  says  Pliny,  "  and  from 
the  cavern  which  is  said  to  contain 
that  wind,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Gerglitron,  according  to  the  best  infor- 
mation, was  the  seat  of  the  Arimaspi, 
who  have  only  one  eye  in  the  middle  of 
their  foreheads,  of  whom  many,  and  very 
celebrated  writers,  as  Herodotus  and 
ArislcBus  Proconnesus,  affirm,  that  they 
carry  on  an  incessant  war,  in  the  mines 
and  caverns,  with  the  Griffins;  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  accounts,  these 
winged  and  fierce  animals  dig  the  gold 
out  of  the  mines  with  indefatigable  rapa- 
city, and  guard  it,  whilst  the  Arimaspi 
are  no  less  eager  to  deprive  them  of  it." 
The  Scythians,  from  whom  the  Greeks 
had  their  accounts  of  these  Arimaspi, 
never  intended  to  make  them  believe  the 
existence  of  a  people  really  one-eyed ; 
but  the  Greeks,  from  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Scythian  dialect,  had  so 
comprehended  the  appellation  given 
them,  which  might  also  denote  a  people 
living  in  a  mountainous  country,  as 
Arima  or  Darisia  really  was.  Concern- 
ing the  GriflSns,  the  case  is  the  sam«  with 
that  as  with  all  other  fables  derived  from, 
or  concealing  some,  actual  truth.  The 
Arimaspi  did  not  themselves  work  at 
the  mines  to  get  the  gold,  but  forcibly 
carried  it  off  when  dug  out  of  the  mines. 
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This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  manner  of 
living  among  the  Tartars.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  Griffins,  who,  after  having 
opened  the  mines,  carried  on  the  works, 
dug  out  the  gold,  and  secured  it,  may  be 
supposed  not  very  willing  that  the  Ari- 
maspi  should  take  possession  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labours.  These  Griffins, 
consequently,  must  have  been  a  nation, 
and  a  nation  amongst  whom,  arts  and 
sciences  were  cultivated  ;  for  mining  is 
known  to  require  the  assistance  of  many 
arts  and  trades.  I,  therefore,  apprehend 
these  Griffins  to  have  been,  probably, 
Chinese,  that  nation  having,  for  some 
thousands  of  years,  been  civilized  and 
celebrated  for  arts,  sciences,  and  com- 
merce ;  and  from  many  instances  in  Du 
Halde  it  appears  that  an  insatiable  thirst 
of  gain  is  their  predominant  passion. 
They  possessed  themselves  of  the  mines 
of  Dauria,  and  reaped  immense  advan- 
tages from  them.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  Daurians  knew  nothing  of  the 
treasures  which  their  country  contained, 
till  they  learned  it  from  the  Chinese,  and 
then  naturally  insisted  upon  coming  in 
for  a  share,  and  carried  off  as  much  as 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on ;  although 
the  Chinese  doubtless  were  not  wanting 
to  fortify  their  storehouses  in  the  moun- 
tains and  keep  a  good  guard,  yet  they 
had  a  long  way  to  carry  the  gold  to 
China,  and  this  often  gave  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  Tartars  to  surprise  and 
lighten  their  burdens.  It  is  also  known 
that  from  the  time  of  Fohi,  that  is,  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Chinese  empire,  a 
dragon  has  been  the  Chinese  coat  of 
arms ;  an  emblem,  as  it  also  was,  so 
early  as  the  times  of  Herodotus  and 
Pliny,  its  figure  being  formerly,  and  ever 
since  the  Chinese  were  a  nation,  as  at 
present,  embroidered  on  the  upper  habits 
of  their  military  officers  of  all  ranks.  It 
is  this  dragon,  in  my  opinion,  which  has 
given  occasion  to  the  allegory  of  the 
Griffins  getting  the  gold  out  of  the  mines 
and  guarding  it.  Pliny  calls  the  Grif- 
fins "  ferarum  volucre  genus  ;"  by  fercB, 
quadrupeds  only  are  generally  under- 
stood ;  but,  according  to  Du  Halde's 
history  of  the  Chinese  dragon,  it  has 
four  feet,  with  dragon's  claws,  besides 
scales  and  wings.  g.  m.  j. 


A   NEGLECTED  VETERAN. 

Lieutenant- colonel  Monge,  of  the  French 
Guard  under  Napoleon,  who  followed 
the  Emperor  to  Elba  in  1814,  died  in 
1833  at  Paris,  in  the  hospital  of  St. 
Louis,  after  a  long  illness  and  a  state  of 
blindness.      This  officer,  being  of  a  very 


enterprising  character,  was  employed  by 
Napoleon,  after  his  return  from  Elba,  on 
a  most  difficult  and  perilous  mission  ;  it 
was,  to  make  his  way,  with  the  utmost 
secresy,  to  Vienna,  to  carry  off  Maria 
Louisa  and  her  son,  and  to  bring  them 
to  France.  The  letter  which  was  to 
serve  as  his  credentials,  and  procure  his 
recognition,  contained  merely  these 
words — 

"  Place  every  confidence  in  this  brave 
man  :  he  has  all  mine  :  give  yourself  up 
to  him,  and  follow  him.  N." 

Monge  spoke  German.  He  set  off 
for  Vienna,  where,  by  the  help  of  dis- 
guises, he  succeeded  in  arriving,  after 
numerous  difficulties  and  dangers.  He 
had  to  pass  through  many  corps  of  the 
Allies  and  Austrians ;  the  vigilance  of 
which  vrerQ  not  easily  eluded,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulty  he  experienced 
in  preserving  the  order  which  was  to  be 
the  proof  of  his  mission.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  success,  when  the  Austrian  po- 
lice obtained  some  information  of  the 
scheme,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly.  He 
escaped  the  pursuit,  and  got  back  to 
France  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  in  which  he  fought  gallantly. 
Since  the  restoration  he  never  was  em- 
ployed, and  being  totally  destitute  of  re- 
sources was  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme 
distress,  and  worked  as  a  common  la- 
bourer. He  was  only  fifty  years  of  age 
at  his  death. 


AN  ASCENT  OF  MONT-BLANC. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  successful  ascent  up  this 
stupendous  mountain,  made  by  two  En- 
glishmen, Messrs.  Hawes  and  Fellows, 
in  July,   1827*:— 

The  two  travellers,  having  provided 
themselves  with  no  fewer  than  nine 
guides,  as  well  as  with  ropes  and  blan- 
kets, and  a  suitable  stock  of  provisions, 
set  out  from  Chamouni  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  morning,  and  after  four 
hours'  travelling  reached  the  first  glacier, 
at  a  height  of  about  nine  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  then 
proceeded  in  the  following  order  : — 

Two  guides  tied  together,  with  a  rope 
long  enough  to  allow  them  to  walk 
thirty  feet  from  one  another ;  the  first, 
pioneer-like,  carrying  the  axe,  with 
which  he  had  to  cut,  as  the  situation  re- 
quired, either  hand  or  foot  hold.  Two 
more  guides,  tied  as  the  above  ;  four 
guides,   who  were   exclusively  occupied 


*   It    appears   to  have  been  written    by    a 
brother  of  Mr.  Hawes. 
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with  the  care  of  my  brother  and  Mr. 
t'ellows  ;  the  rest,  three  in  number, 
followed.  Each  guide  carried  about 
twelve  pounds,  including  his  knapsack. 
The  use  of  the  rope  is  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  falling  into  the  crevices, 
into  which  the  glacier  is  split  in  every 
direction,  more  particularly  in  passing 
the  bridges  of  snow,  which,  though  they 
frequently  bear  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  the  first  to  pass  over  them, 
yet,  as  frequently  yield  to  those  who 
follow,  but  who  are  thus  secured  by  the 
rope  supporting  them  between  the  two 
guides  to  whom  it  is  fastened.  On  en- 
tering the  glacier,  they  were  not  a  little 
surprised  at  hearing  the  sound  of  voices 
in  the  air  hailing  them:  upon  looking 
up,  they  saw  three  butterfly-hunters, 
like  so  many  specks  upon  one  of  the 
rocky  points  of  the  Aiguil!e-du-Midi, 
immediately  above  them.  In  such  situa- 
tions, it  appears,  they  sit  for  hours  to- 
gether, holding  their  silk  nets  to  the 
wind  to  catch  tliese  insects,  in  order  to 
sell  them  to  collectors.  At  half-past 
four  they  reached  the  base  of  the  Grand 
Mulets,  a  pile  of  rocks  which  rises  ab- 
ruptly from  the  glacier  to  the  height  of 
about  one  hundred  feet.  This  they  as- 
cended, and  found  a  flat  near  the  sum- 
mit, of  eight  feet  by  four,  sheltered  on 
one  side  by  a  rising  ledge  of  rock,  and  a 
smaller  space  adjoining,  about  four  feet 
square.  This  was  (o  be  their  quarters 
for  the  night,  and,  changing  their  shoes 
and  stockings,  they  prepared  to  pass  it 
as  well  as  they  could.  At  three  o'clock 
they  were  called  to  breakfast,  and  here 
they  found  their  appetites  had  not  de- 
serted them.  The  thermometer  stood  at 
25  degrees.  By  a  quarter  to  four  they 
were  again  en  route  :  the  weather  con- 
tinued remarkably  favourable,  and  the 
cold  of  the  previous  night  had  hardened 
the  surface  of  the  snow.  The  keenness 
of  the  air,  and  the  exhilarating  nature  of 
their  enterprise  and  exertions,  produced 
an  excitement  of  mind  which  is  described 
as  truly  delightful.  When  the  sun  rose, 
the  scene  was  sublimely  magnificent  :  the 
summit  and  high  ragged  pinnacles  of 
granite  first  caught  the  light,  which 
gradually  descended,  and  developed  the 
landscape  around  them.  At  four  o'clock 
they  were  again  on  the  ice  and  snow, 
and,  having  entered  on  the  glacier  tied 
together  as  before,  they  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  the  Dame  de  Goute. 

They  were  now  about  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  found 
great  difficulty  in  traversing  the  vast 
basins  of  snow  and  ice.      The  avalanches 


were  now  falling  in  their  vicinity,  and 
time  was  unavoidably  lost  in  keeping 
clear  of  the  track  of  those  overwhelming 
masses.  They  persevered,  however,  and 
at  last  reached  a  spot  of  comparative 
safety,  not  very  distant  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  Now,  however,  the 
main  struggle  began  ;  the  guides  became 
of  very  little  use,  all  suffering  from  the 
same  cause  ;  they  had  to  walk  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  under  a  most  oppres- 
sive sun,  unrefreshed  by  a  breath  of  air  ; 
and,  instead  of  having  to  cut  their  foot- 
steps, as  was  the  case  a  few  minutes 
before,  when  the  snow  was  hard  and  shel- 
tered from  the  sun,  they  were  now  sink- 
ing several  inches  into  it  at  every  step. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  were  reflected  upon 
th.em  in  all  directions,  and  almost  over- 
came them  :  undiscouraged,  however,  on 
they  pushed,  and  attaining  soon  a  higher 
elevation,  they  entered  a  gentle  though 
very  cold  current  of  air,  which  renewed 
tlieir  former  vigour  and  animation. 
Here  the  state  of  the  snow  was  again 
very  different,  being  hard  and  compact ; 
and,  in  those  parts  where  the  ascent  was 
very  steep,  the  foremost  guide  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  axe. 

Respiration  afterwards  became  very 
difficult,  and  every  one  was  more  or  less 
affected  ;  Mr.  Fellows  suffered  from  loss 
of  blood,  nausea  and  headache,  whilst 
Mr.  Hawes  appears  to  have  been  free 
from  the  two  first  of  these  unpleasant 
sensations,  and  suffered  but  little  com- 
paratively, except  from  the  loss  of  his 
usual  muscular  power  and  free  breathing; 
they  had  now  to  carry  no  more  than  four 
or  five  bottles  (two  of  wine  and  three  of 
lemonade),  a  few  pounds  of  bread  and 
meat,  and  the  axe,  the  whole  not  weighing 
more  than  twenty  eight  pounds,  or  upon 
an  average  three  pounds  to  each  guide ; 
but,  not  being  able  to  divide  equally, 
they  made  it  into  five  parcels,  and  these 
they  carried  by  turns,  and  were  glad  to 
be  relieved  even  from  so  trifling  a  bur- 
den. They  could  advance  only  seven  or 
eight  steps  without  rest.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  difficulties,  they  worked  their 
way  to  the  summit,  where  they  arrived 
at  half-past  two,  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1827 — an  elevation  of  15,665  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  four  guides 
who  had  preceded  them  were  lying  on 
the  snow,  covering  their  faces,  to  prevent 
the  inflammation  and  blistering  of  them 
from  increasing — already  considerable, 
and  aggravated  by  a  dry  and  rare  atmos- 
phere, and  by  a  cold  and  piercing  wind. 

The  first  feeling  amongst  them  was 
(hat  of  satisfaction  at  having  at  length 
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completed  their  bold  and  arduous  under- 
taking, in  which  so  many  before  them 
liad  failed.  The  view  and  the  scenery 
around  them  were  objects  of  intense 
curiosity,  and  here  they  found  them- 
selves more  than  compensated  for  their 
labours  ;  they  stood  on  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  Europe.  The  sky  appeared  of 
a  deep  blue  colour  J  the  sun  was  shining 
in  all  its  splendour — not  the  least  appear- 
ance of  cloud  or  vapour  was  visible  above  ; 
every  thing  was  perfectly  still  and  tran- 
quil ;  the  immense  plain  spread  out  be- 
neath, produced  an  effect  magnificent 
beyond  description  ;  in  the  direction  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  Jura,  they 
had  an  uninterrupted  and  beautiful  view, 
seeing  distinctly  the  lakes  of  Geneva, 
Neufchatel,  and  Brienne.  To  the  north- 
east, and  towards  the  Jungfrau,  was  en- 
veloped in  a  thick  mist.  The  naked 
peak  of  Monte  Rosa  towered  in  solitary 
sublimity  above  a  plain  of  clouds,  and 
they  could  just  distinguish  the  priory  at 
Chamonix.  Towards  the  south,  there 
were  fewer  clouds,  but  in  this  direction 
the  view  was  not  so  extensive  as  it  might 
have  been,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  would  have  been  much 
more  interesting  than  on  the  other  side. 
Mont  Blanc  on  the  south  side  is  almost 
perpendicular  for  several  thousand  feet, 
and  whilst  we  were  surveying  the  pros- 
pect in  that  direction,  an  immense  ava- 
lanche dashed  its  way  into  the  plains  of 
Piedmont.  The  cold  was  excessive,  and 
would  appear  much  greater  than  when 
indicated  by  the  thermometer,  from  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  from 
the  body,  occasioned  by  the  rarity,  as 
well  as  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  ropes  by  which  the  party  was  tied 
together  were  frozen  quite  stiff,  but  upon 
inquiring  for  the  thermometer  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  temperature,  it  was 
found  that  the  guide  to  whose  care  it  had 
been  intrusted,  had  left  it  in  his  knap- 
sack at  the  Grand  Plateau.  The  sense 
of  thirst  was  extremely  acute  and  pain- 
ful ;  allowing  a  lump  of  sugar  to  dissolve 
in  the  mouth  was  found  to  be  the  most 
refreshing  and  effectual  way  of  relieving 
it.  Putting  snow  in  the  mouth,  rather 
increased  than  diminished  the  pain  occa- 
sioned by  their  blistered  lips. 

The  threatening  look  of  the  clouds 
allowed  them  to  rem.iin  little  moft  than 
half  an  hour  on  the  summit ;  they  began 
the  descent  soon  after  three  o'clock.  It 
was  fatiguing  though  rapid.  The  snow 
was  very  soft,  and  they  sank  above  the 
knees  at  every  step;  sometimes  sliding 
down  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  until 


they  abutted  against  a  mass  of  snow  or 
ice.  By  a  quarter  to  five,  they  were 
again  on  the  Grand  Plateau.  As  they 
were  passing  over  it  an  avalanche  fell 
from  the  Rocher  Rouge,  the  fragments 
of  which  were  scattered  across  their  path. 
The  whole  party  simultaneously  stopped, 
and  cast  a  look  of  silent  congratulation  at 
each  other,  on  the  danger  they  had  es- 
caped. In  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
they  were  visited  by  a  snow  storm,  which 
lasted  but  a  short  time,  but  it  quite 
effaced  the  track  of  their  ascent,  which 
would  have  been  useful  to  them  in  deter- 
mining their  course.  They  reached  the 
Grand  Mulcts  about  half-past  six.  The 
snow  and  sleet  had  completely  soaked  the 
blanket  and  sheets  they  had  left  behind 
them,  and  they  were  forced  to  take  what 
rest  they  could  get  on  the  bare  rock. 
Their  fatigues  left  them  in  no  condition 
to  be  over-scrupulous  about  their  accom- 
modation. About  three  o'clock  a.  m. 
on  the  26th,  they  were  called  to  break- 
fast :  the  morning  was  fine  and  exhila- 
rating; there  was  a  keen  and  eager  air, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  provisions  were 
in  request  by  some.  Mr.  Fellows  and 
three  of  the  guides  took  but  little.  Soon 
after  six,  they  were  on  the  extremity  of 
the  glacier,  and  once  more  walking  on 
terra-firma.  The  party  now  sat  down 
for  about  ten  minutes  to  rest,  and  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  perils  they 
had  escaped.  Their  faces  were  much 
blistered  during  the  ascent,  and  were 
very  painful;  the  rays  of  the  sun  being 
reflected  upon  them  in  all  directions, 
and  the  atmosphere  being  many  degrees 
warmer  than  during  the  previous  day, 
the  inflammation  was  much  increased 
during  the  descent. 

DANGER    IN    ENJOYMENT. 

The  passing  breeze  which  cools  the  brow 

at  noon, 
But  may  strike    death   into   the   breast 

ere  night ; 
Which  cannot  linger  though  it  soothes  us 

long. 
Nor  long  soothe  could  it  linger. 


Nay,  dally  not  with  me,  the  wise  man's 

treasure. 
Though    fools   are    lavish    with    it — the 

fatal    fisher 
Hooks  souls,  while  we  waste  moments. 

A  GREAT  M.\N. — Tlicrc  is  no  harm  in 
being  a  great  man,  but  there  is  much  in 
trying  to  appear  one,  without  the  heart 
and  mind  of  greatness. 
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GEMS  FROM  MILMAN. 

SPRING. 

And   she  had  lured  forth  from  the  glit- 
tering earth, 
The  snowdrop  and  pale  cowslip,  th'  elder 

tree 
And  hawthorn  their  green  buds  shot  out, 

yet  fear'd 
T'  entrust  the  rude  air  with  their  dainty 

folds, 
A  fresh  green  sparkled  where  the  snow 

had  been, 
And  here  and  there  a  bird  on  the  bare 

spray 
Warbled  a  timorous  welcome,   and   the 

stream 
Of  Eamont,  as  rejoicing  to  be  free, 
Went  laughing  down  its  sunny,  silvering 

course. 

»  •  ♦  »  • 

Cowslip  is  there,  and  primrose  faint  and 

pale, 
Tiie  daisy  and  the  violet's  blue  eyes. 
Peeping  from  out  the  shaking  grass. 

THE    HEART. 

That  poetical  treasure,  a  true  heart. 

A    FEMALE    IN    DISGUISE. 

'T  was  man  in  garb  ; 
But  the  thin  fringing  of  the  humid  eye, 
The  delicate  wanderings  of  the  rosy  veins. 
The  round,  full  alabaster  of  the  skin. 
The  briefness  of  the  modest  sliding  step, 
Something      of      womanly      composure 

smooth, 
Even  in  the  close  and  girt  habiliments. 
Belied  the  stern  appearance. 

THE    EYE. 

The  excursive  eye,  that  in  its  earth  wide 
range 

Drinks  in  the  grandeur  and  the  loveli- 
ness 

That  breathe  along  this  high-wrought 
world  of  man. 

GRACE. 

The  elegant  motion  of  a  fan,  is  murder. 

ACTIONS. 

The  actions  are  the  raiment  of  the  man. 

THE    STARS. 

Oh  !  chaste  and  quiet  stars. 

And  pure,  as  all  things  from  infecting 

earth 
Removed,   and  near  the  throne  of  God  ; 

whose  calm 
And  beautiful  obedience  to  tlie  laws 
Of  your  great  Maker  is  a  mute  reproach 
To  the  unruly  courses  of  this  world. 

THE    MOON. 

I  have  sate  and  gazed 
Upon  the  silent  moon,  as  she  pursued 


Her  journey  to  yon  blue  celestial  height. 
Pilgrim   of  heaven  !   the  white  translu- 
cent clouds 
Through  which  she  wanders,   fall  away, 

nor  leave 
A  taint  upon  her  spotless  orb  :   Shall  I, 
O  Lord  !   emerge  in  purity  as  stainless 
From    the   dark  clouds  that   dim   mine 
earthly  course  ? 

PATERNAL    LOVE. 

Those  pure  instinctive  joys 
By  fathers  felt,  when  playful  infant  grace, 
Touch'd  with  a  feminine  softness,  round 

the  heart 
Winds  its  light  maze  of  undefined   de- 
light. 

A    LANDSCAPE. 

Down  in  a  quiet  dale,   where  beechen 

groves 
With    interchanging    gold    and    glossy 

green 
O'ermantled  the  smooth  slopes,  that  fell 

around 
Like  a  fnir  amphitheatre  ;  beneath, 
A  brook  went  wandering  through  fresh 

meadow-banks. 
With  a  cool  summer  dashing. 

ANOTHER    LANDSCAPE. 

Below  their  way 
Went    wandering   on    through    flowery 

meads,  or  sank 
Beneath   green   arches  dim   of  beechen 

shade. 
Around,    the   golden    hills   in    summer 

wealth 
Bask'd  in  the  sunshine;  on  a  river  bank 
Long  gleaming  down  its  woodland  course, 

reposed 
Many  a  white  hamlet :  even  fierce  shrines 

of  war 
Wore  aspect  mild  of  peace ;  towers  dark 

of  yore 
And  rugged  in  the  Roman  war  array. 
With   wanton  ivy  and  gray  moss  o'er- 

grown. 
Their  green  crowns  melted  in  the  azure 

heavens. 


SOLITUDE. 

Men  prize  it  indiscriminately.  It  is 
good  only  in  moderation  and  relatively 
— as  rest  or  medicine.  It  may  be  a  bur- 
den. It  may  be  a  torture,  as  any  unna- 
tural state  maybe.  Some  seek  it  intem- 
perately  as  they  do  other  blessings,  and 
some  know  not  its  uses.  It  serves  to 
renew  the  strength  dissipated  in  society, 
and  to  digest  the  observations  elicited  by 
collision. 

HINT    TO    THE    DESPONDING. 

Most  misfortunes  may  be  turned  into 
blessings  by  watching  the  tide  of  aflairs. 
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THE  CAPUCHIN. 

WRITTEN      BY      THE      COMTE      PEYRONNET 
DURING     HIS    IMPRISONMENT     AT    HAM. 


TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    FRENCH. 

(For  the  Parterre.) 

CONCLUSION. 

Her  resolution  was  taken.  She  must 
sumiTion  all  her  courage,  and  that  un- 
waveringly. It  was  necessary  for  the 
happiness  pf  Gaston,  and  she  hesitated 
nor  doubted  longer.  Her  past  impru- 
dence was  irreparable,  but  the  future 
perhaps  was  not  without  remedy,  at 
least  for  him.  To-morrow  she  will  ren- 
der him  back  his  vows,  and  he  will  recal 
his  love  ;  to-morrow  she  will  address  him 
in  those  unutterable  words:  "Gaston, 
love  me  no  more  ;  you  will  never  consent 
to  do  what  loving  me  will  demand  at 
your  hands;  fly  from  me  and  forget  me." 
It  would  cause  her  death,  she  felt  and 
hoped  it  fervently  ;  but  that  feeling  it 
was  which  gave  her  strength  :  without  it. 


from  whence  could  she  summon  courage 
to  renounce  Gaston  ? 

The  morning  came,  and  found  her  un- 
shaken. Love,  for  this  once,  was  ele- 
vated above  itself,  and  self-sacrificed, 
derived  a  higher  triumph  therefrom. 
Marie  sought  Gaston  ;  and  Gaston  had 
sought  her  likewise,  for  orders  had  ar- 
rived on  the  preceding  evening — they 
must  part  forthwith.  A  few  hours  were 
scarcely  allowed  him.  Cambrai,  pressed 
by  the  Spaniards,  required  prompt  and 
powerful  succour.  The  king  had  pro- 
mised  it  to  the  envoys.  [September, 
1393.]  "I  shall  soon  return,"  added 
Gaston  ;  "  love  me  ever,  dearest  Marie." 
It  was  even  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
church  that  he  spoke  thus,  thrust  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  the  crowd,  which 
permitted  him  not  to  stop.  Seized,  by 
this  unexpected  adieu,  with  a  new  im- 
pression and  other  fears,  Marie  remained 
for  an  instant  speechless;  and  when  rea- 
son returned,  to  render  her  calm  and 
composed,  Gaston  was  already  far  away. 

How  fearful,  during  this  absence,  was 
the  agitation  of  Marie  !  The  perils  of 
war,  which  had  formerly  so  terrified  her, 
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were  not  now  that  which  disquieted  her 
the  most :  it  was  the  love  of  Gaston  that 
caused  her  consternation  ;  it  was  the  un- 
dissipated  error  in  which  she  had  suffered 
him  to  remain ;  it  was  this  wrong  that 
she  imputed  to  herself;  and  which  ag- 
gravated itself  in  her  eyes  by  prolonga- 
tion, the  more  poignantly  when  they 
revealed  to  her  the  mournful  impression 
it  would  make  upon  him.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  her  mind  that  absence  might 
weaken  the  attachment  of  Gaston. 
Versed  in  the  passion  of  love  no  further 
than  in  what  she  herself  had  experienced 
of  it,  she  scarcely  knew  how  it  came,  and 
least  suspected  how  rapidly  it  departed. 
No,  she  was  void  of  that  fear;  and  if 
she  had  entertained  it,  unhappy  girl,  she 
would  have  fain  accepted  it  as  a  hope. 

Gaston  returned.  His  mother,  worn 
down  by  grief,  was  enfeebled  to  a  terrible 
degree ;  and  King  Henri, — sole  error  of 
his  life, — had  let  the  occasion  pass  by  of 
preventing  the  fall  of  Cambrai.  Of 
Gaston  forgetting  Marie,  noble  and  loyal 
as  he  was,  there  was  no  fear,  he  was  in- 
capable of  betraying  his  faith.  His 
passion,  on  the  contrary,  at  first  slow  of 
birth  and  tardy  of  growth,  had  acquired 
by  time  and  habit  more  of  passionate 
ardour  and  force.  He  had  by  degrees 
grown  accustomed  to  that  soft  agitation 
of  the  heart  which  engenders  alarm. 
Love  had  penetrated  the  very  springs  of 
his  existence,  and  confounded  itself  with 
them. 

Hardly  arrived,  he  flew  to  meet  her. 
Could  he  choose  a  time  ?  Could  he  wait 
for  an  occasion  ?  Was  it  possible  to  fetter 
his  impatience  ?  Provided  he  but  sees 
her,  what  matters  it  the  place?  He  has 
seen  her,  and  he  is  happy.  He  has 
passed  slowly  near  her;  he  has  succeeded 
in  catching  a  look  of  love.  "  As  ever  1" 
whispers  he.     And  she  answers,  "  At  the 

old  oak,  at  the  oak  of  former  days." 

"To  day?"    returned    Gaston. — "To 
day,"  she  replied. 

She  repaired  then  to  the  old  oak-tree. 
When  she  arrived  at  it,  her  countenance 
was  animated,  her  walk  at  once  firm  and 
rapid.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  she 
had  been  weeping,  but  she  wept  no 
longer.  Her  arid  eyes  threw  penetrating 
glances  around,  restless  and  fixed  by  no 
object.  Vivid  thoughts  manifestly  agi- 
tated and  preoccupied  her  mind ;  all  re- 
vealed the  disorder  and  exultation  of  her 
sentiments. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Gaston,"  said  she  to 
him,  "  and  Heaven  grant  that  you  may 
not  curse  me !"  A  cry  from  Gaston  at- 
tested the  grievous  astonishment  which 
seized  him. 


"  What  have  you  said,  Marie  ?"  asked 
he ;  "  Gracious  Heavens !  would  you  no 
longer  love  me  !" 

*'  Me  !"  replied  she,  "do you  conceive 
it  possible?  I  love  you  as  I  live,  with  all 
my  faculties  and  all  my  existence.  I 
have  no  other  thought,  no  other  senti- 
ment, no  other  life ;  it  would  be  no 
longer  preferable  for  me  to  live  without 
loving  you,  since  it  is  easier  to  die." 
Gaston,  at  these  words,  forgetting  the 
rest,  relapsed  again  into  all  the  intoxica- 
tion of  his  happiness. 

But  she  continued  :  "  Yes,  I  love  you, 
and  Heaven  is  my  witness  whether  it  be 
possible  to  love  more  faithfully.  But  it 
is  you,  Gaston,  it  is  you  who  soon  will 
love  me  no  longer." 

He  uttered  an  exclamation ;  but, 
without  allowing  herself  to  be  inter- 
rupted, "Jet  me  proceed,"  she  continued, 
"  my  strength  will  be  exhausted,  and  I 
shall  be  unable  to  finish.  You  are 
abused  Gaston  ;  you  are  abused  by  the 
wretched  girl  on  whom  you  have  placed 
your  affections.  These  times — these 
sorrowful  times  that  have  fallen  upon  us. 
You  know  the  discords,  the  persecutions, 
the  massacres.  The  long  terrors  of 
Paris  and  its  oppression  have  been  de- 
tailed to  you.  Odious  disguisemeut 
was  necessary  ;  my  father  submitted  to 
it  and  imposed  it  upon  me.  Gaston,  he 
is  a  protestant,' 

**  Just  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  Gaston, 
and  remained  in  utter  dismay — Marie 
pale,  frozen,  and  heart-stricken.  How 
sweet  would  she  have  found  death  had  it 
arrived  that  moment  to  justify  and  deli- 
ver her  I  Both  continued  silent.  Gas- 
ton at  last  broke  it. 

"  Just  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  he  anew, 
and  casting  a  distracted  and  desperate 
look  upon  her,  •'  and  you,  Marie  ?  .  .  ." 
he  inquired. 

"Me!"  replied  she  with  enthusiasm, 
reanimated  and  fortified  by  the  unantici- 
pated doubt  of  Gaston,  "  do  you  not 
foresee  it  ?  My  father's  belief  is  mine. 
I  confess  the  holy  truths  that  the  minis- 
ter Chaulieu*  has  taught  us.  I  live  con- 
fident and  confirmed  in  that  faith  which 
has  been  sealed  by  the  blood  of  my  re- 
lations. Heaven  and  you,  Gaston  ;  but 
you  after  Heaven  !" 

"  Oh  !  miserable  that  I  am  !"  returned 
Gaston.  "  Marie,  will  you  not  believe 
as  he  believes  who  has  your  love  7" 

"  And  you  .    .   .  ."  she  asked. 

•  Minister  of  the  protestant  church  of  Paris, 
gifted  with  great  eloquence,  and  who,  when 
yet  very  young,  presided  in  1653  over  the  synod 
of  Orleans. 
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They  said  no  more,  but  wept.  Wlien 
night  fell,  it  still  found  them  weeping 
and  in  silence.  They  then  separated, 
and  Marie,  collecting  all  her  strength, 
said  "  Will  you  not  pardon  me  !" 

"  May  Heaven  keep  you,"  replied  Gas- 
ton ;  "  may  it  have  pity  upon  me,  and 
bear  witness  how  I  adore  you." 

Many  years  had  passed  since  Thomas- 
sin  had  embraced  this  belief.  Client  of 
the  house  of  Chatillon,  he  had  never 
doubted  but  that  it  was  his  duty  to  fol- 
low and  imitate  it.  When  he  listened 
to  Daudelot,  he  believed  that  truth  itself 
spake.  When  he  had  learned  that  the 
cardinal,  a  prince  of  the  Church,  had 
raslily  confirmed,  by  a  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  d'Hauteville  (in  1563)  his  de- 
signs and  his  sentiments,  he  recognized 
them  as  dserious  and  permanent,  and 
confirmed  himself,  more  and  more,  in 
his  own  conviction.  Misfortune  soon 
followed,  which  fixed  upon  him  that 
deep  impress  with  which  it  seals  our 
opinions  when  it  would  render  them  in- 
flexible and  ineffaceable.  His  brother 
was  killed  on  the  very  thrcshhold  of  the 
unfortunate  Coligny,  during  that  bloody 
and  unhallowed  night,  of  which  the  re- 
membrance, even  were  it  possible  to 
forget  it,  ever  renews  itself  more  mena- 
cingly— more  hatefully.  His  son,  a 
dearer  and  more  regretted  victim,  had 
fallen  at  the  castle  de  Lamballe  (in  1591) 
the  same  day  on  which  perished  the  brave 
Lanone,    whose  fortunes  he  followed. 

But  who  can  portray  the  diversity  of 
agonizing  doubt  and  confusion  of  thought 
wliich  tortured  the  minds  of  Marie  and 
Gaston  !  "  He  still  loves  me,"  some- 
times thought  Marie,  "  he  does  not  hate 
me  for  the  fatal  error  into  which  my 
imprudence  has  plunged  and  enchained 
him.  He  would  not  that  I  should  die 
as  a  punishment  for  having  loved  him. 
The  day  may  arrive  when  he  too  may 
follow  llie  faith  of  Marie." 

And  Gaston  sometimes  commenced 
with  himself  thus  :  "She  surely  loves 
me.  So  young,  the  error  of  her  mind 
cannot  be  deep-seated,  nor  difficult  to 
eradicate.  Oh  !  that  I  were  the  chosen 
of  Heaven,  to  bring  back  this  pure  soul 
again  within  its  pale !  Oh  !  that  the 
mediation  of  love  might  recall  her  to  the 
true  faith  !  I  should  be  guilty,  having 
the  power,  to  relinquish  the  essay  short 
of  consummation." 

Tiius  both  reasoned,  or  rather  love, 
cruel  sophist,  who  charmed  and  pos- 
sessed them.  Gaston  indeed  discon- 
tinued the  overtures  that  he  was  about 
undertaking  to  expedite  and  ensure  their 


union  ;  but  he  renounced  nothing  more. 
Marie  too,  even  more  confident  and  more 
enfettered,  lived  as  before,  sufficiently 
happy  to  see  Gaston  once  again,  and  at 
not  having  lost  his  love.  She  concerned 
herself  not  in  what  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete their  happiness. 

The  malady  of  her  father  still  con- 
tinued, and  allowed  her  a  dangerous 
liberty.  She  went  more  often  to  the 
banks  of  the  Vele,  sometimes  so  far  as 
the  avenue,  sometimes  even  prolonged 
her  ramble  round  the  acclivity  of  the 
hill.  When  she  met  Gaston,  it  was 
pitiable  to  see  how  they  abused  each 
other's  feelings,  in  unravelling  those  miser- 
able subterfuges  of  the  heart,  in  listen- 
ing to  a  bewildering  confusion  of  ill-re- 
gulated passion  and  piety  :  fervent  apostles 
of  love,  who  deemed  themselves  equally 
such  of  religion. 

Sometimes,  when  the  heat  was  intoler- 
able, it  happened  that  they  seated  them- 
selves at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  pro- 
longing interminably  their  pious  disputes 
and  long  controversies  of  love  ; — sur- 
rounded by  perils,  and  equally  unwarned 
of  their  presence.  Their  innocence 
deceived  them,  turning  aside  all  idea  and 
anticipation  of  evil.  One  day  however, 
a  day  that  they  had  made  inconceivable 
efforts  to  convince  and  cause  each  other 
to  yield,  discouraged,  lost  in  love  and 
despair,  their  minds  grew  bewildered. 
The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  purity  deserted 
them.  Gaston  forgot  all  prudence,  and 
Marie  was  mindful  of  his  tenderness 
alone.  They  fell, — happy  and  wretched 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  She  was  cul- 
pable ;  he  yet  more  so. 

From  that  day,  Marie  no  more  visited 
the  banks  of  the  Vele,  nor  the  cathedral, 
nor  any  other  spot  frequented  by  Gaston. 
She  wished  to  fly  from  herself.  An 
ardent  fever  glowed  in  her  veins,  less 
burning  however  than  that  which  seared 
her  heart.  Astonishment,  bitter  shame, 
and  insatiable  remorse  annihilated  her. 
She  had  lost  all — happiness,  hope,  iimo- 
cence.  Who  would  have  dreamt  that 
she  could  have  fallen,  she  who  was  so 
pure  ?  It  was  having  descended  into  the 
lowest  abyss  that  alone  made  the  height 
perceptible. 

Gaston  in  his  turn  was  overwhelmed, 
and  deprived  as  it  were  of  reason  and 
thought.  He  could  neither  rally  nor 
recognize  himself.  He  could  not  credit 
his  guilt  ;  he  even  denied  to  himself 
having  achieved  it,  that  it  were  possible 
and  true  he  was  so  guilty.  He,  great 
Heavens!  to  abuse  the  innocence  of  a 
maiden,  who  confided  to  his  fidelity  and 
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viituc  !  Conduct  her  to  crime,  through 
the  fatal  allurement  of  a  chaste  love,  and 
his  honour,  wliicli  till  that  unhappy  hour 
had  been  inflexible !  He  was  horror- 
stricken  with  himself;  he  detested  and 
cursed  his  very  existence. 

What  had  he  in  his  power  to  make 
reparation  for,  and  efface  so  shameful  an 
action  ?     He  sought  Thomassin. 

"  I  aspire  to  the  hand  of  your  daugh- 
ter," said  he ;  "I  am  Sainte-Luce : 
deign  to  accept  my  suit." 

"  No !"  replied  Thomassin,  "  your 
proposal  is  flattering  to  me,  but  it  can- 
not be." 

"  For  your  honour  and  mine,"  cried 
Gaston,  "  you  will — you  must  grant  it 
me." 

"  By  my  honour,"  replied  Thomassin, 
"  I  would,  and  by  it  also  I  dare  not." 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven  !"  continued 
Gaston. 

"  It  is  in  Heaven's  name,"  interrupted 
the  old  man,  "  that  I  refuse  you.  You 
are  a  Catholic  ;  she  is  not." 

"It  matters  not  to  me;" 

*'  But  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
most seriousness." 

"  Unhappy  father,  you  are  ignorant 
then  .   .   .  ." 

"  Ignorant  of  what  ?" 

''  Her  weakness  and  my  crime,  my 
fatal  passion  and  her  fall." 

"  Execrable  impostor,  thou  liest!" 
'  No,   on  my  soul ! —  reflect  what  the 
proof    is  ! — I    humiliate    myself   before 
your  grief,  and  avenge  not  my  outrage." 

"  Ah  well,  if  it  is  even  thus,  if  my  sad 
old  age  be  condemned  to  this  opprobrium, 
what  comest  thou  to  seek  ?  Detestable 
seducer,  be  gone  !  do  you  calculate  on 
my  paying  you  the  price  of  my  shame  1 
Go,  wretch  !  if  I  have  not  known  how 
to  defend  my  daughter  from  your  seduc- 
tions, I  will  at  least  preserve  her  from 
apostacy." 

Some  few  hours  after,  Thomassin, 
mastering  the  sickness  and  grief  which 
were  consuming  him,  tore  himself  from 
his  bed,  and  fled  to  Paris.  His  guilty 
daughter,  henceforth  resigned  and  pas- 
sive, followed  him. 

At  the  same  time  misfortune  struck 
with  redoubled  blows  upon  Gaston  ;  his 
chastisement  having  already  commenced, 
it  continued.  His  mother,  his  unhappy 
mother,  rendered  up  at  that  moment  her 
last  sigh. 

All  his  ties  were  breaking.  What 
was  the  world  to  him  now  ?  Heaven 
alone,  which  knew  his  torments,  could 
have  compassion  for  them.  There  re- 
mained him  however  a  hope,  a  feeble  and 


vain  illusion,  with  which  he  yet  belied 
his  grief.  He  wrote  to  Thomassin  ;  this 
letter  was  returned  him  in  token  at  once 
of  refusal  and  scorn.  He  waited  for  a 
time,  and  wrote  again  ;  the  like  scorn 
awaited  his  letter.  He  wrote  at  last  to 
Marie  ;  the  latter  was  not  sent  back,  but 
Marie  did  not  reply. 

His  misery  then  was  at  its  climax. 
And  meanwhile  his  heart  was  rent,  his 
strength  wasted — his  reason  bore  up  re- 
sistance no  longer.  Twenty  times  hide- 
ous temptations  beset  him,  over  which 
he  now  triumphed  but  imperfectly.  One 
day  at  last,  execrable  and  accursed  day  ! 
despair  succeeded  in  withering  within 
him  the  last  seeds  of  piety  and  faith,  the 
project  of  abjuring  his  creed  appeared 
no  longer  to  wear  the  same  horrible 
guise,  and  he  dwelt  for  several  successive 
hours  upon  it.  "Marie!"  ejaculated 
he;  "let  me  but  find  Marie  again  !  it 
matters  little  then  at  what  may  be  the 
price  !" 

But  he  still  experienced  some  return 
of  reason.  A  feeble  gleam  of  faith  re- 
visited him,  which  penetrated  and  ele- 
vated his  soul :  he  remembered  his  father. 
His  blood  froze  at  the  idea  of  betraying 
his  memory,  and  becoming  an  apostate. 
All  his  ideas  jarred  against,  and  per- 
plexed one  another,  when  he  recognized 
the  new  danger  by  which  he  was  menaced. 
Whocouldpreservehimfrom  it?  Where 
find  henceforth,  amid  the  anguish  into 
which  his  mind  had  fallen,  tlie  wisdom 
which  he  needed  to  withstand  the  seduc- 
tions which  unceasingly  solicited  his 
destruction?  Timepassed;  this  salutary 
warning  might  not  renew  itself.  He 
dwelt,  with  horrible  anguish,  upon  his 
other  crime ;  and  having  no  longer 
faith  in  his  own  strength,  hoping  no 
longer  to  obtain  Marie,  but  through  the 
means  of  an  unsolvable  price,  he  pro- 
ceeded, without  procrastinating  further, 
to  seek  from  religion  a  defence  against 
himself,  to  ask  an  asylum  from  it,  to  re- 
ceive him  wholly  within  its  bosom. 

There  was  a  monastery  of  Capuchins  in 
the  city  :  it  was  amongst  them  he  with- 
drew himself  from  the  world.  If  there 
had  been  a  religious  order  poorer  and 
more  humble,  he  would  have  preferred 
it.  He  had  an  uncle,  moreover,  who 
belonged  to  the  order,  and  whose  inspi- 
rations had  procured  him  influence  in  it. 
But  it  was  now  especially  the  hope  of 
penitence  which  decided  him.  Religion 
proved  to  him  the  most  effectual  aid. 
As  he  had  sincerely  implored  it,  so  it  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  him.  By  degrees 
rendered  his  tears  less    [See  page  387. 
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NOTES   OF  A  READER. 

TRAITS    OF    THE    RAJPOOTS. 

( From  Col.  Tod's  Annals  of  RajasChan. ) 

The  religion  of  the  martial  Rajpoot 
and  the  rites  of  Har,  the  god  of  battle, 
are  little  analogous  to  those  of  the  meek 
Hindus,  the  worshippers  of  kine,  and 
feeders  on  fruit,  herbs,  and  water. 

The  Rajpoot  delights  in  blood;  his 
offerings  to  the  god  of  battle  are  sangui- 
nary ;  blood  and  wine.  The  cupra  (cup 
of  libation)  is  the  human  skull.  He 
loves  them  because  they  are  emblematic 
of  the  Deity  he  worships  ;  and  he  is 
taught  to  believe  that  Har  loves  them, 
who  in  war  are  represented  with  the  skull 
to  drink  the  foeman's  blood,  and  in 
peace,  as  the  patron  of  wine  and  women. 

The  Valkyrie,  or  Fatal  Sisters  of  the 
Suevi,  would  be  the  twin  sisters  of  the 
Apsaras,  who  summon  the  Rajpoot  war- 
rior from  the  field  of  battle,  and  bear 
him  to  the  "  mansion  of  the  Sun," 
equally  the  object  of  attainment  with  the 
children  of  Odin  in  Scandinavia,  and 
of  Boodha  and  Surya  in  the  plains  of 
Scythia  and  on  the  Ganges :  like  the 
Elysium,  of  the  Heliada;  of  Greece. 

In  the  sacred  Bardai  of  the  Rajpoot, 
we  have  the  bard  of  our  Saxon  ancestry, 
of  whom  Tacitus  says,  "  With  their 
barbarous  strains,  they  influence  their 
minds  in  the  day  of  battle,  with  a  chorus 
of  military  virtue  !  "  y 


In  no  point  does  resemblance  more 
attach  between  the  ancient  German  and 
Scandinavian  tribes,  and  the  martial 
Rajpoot  or  ancient  Gete,  than  in  their 
delicacy  towards  females.  "  The  Ger- 
mans," says  Tacitus,  "  deemed  the  advice 
of  a  woman  in  case  of  exigence  as  ora- 
cular." So  does  the  Rajpoot,  as  their 
great  bard  Chund  often  exemplifies  :  and 
hence  they  append  to  her  name  the  epi- 
thet Devi — God-like. 

*'  To  a  German  mind,"  says  Tacitus, 
"  the  idea  of  a  woman  led  into  captivity 
is  insupportable  :  and  to  prevent  this  the 
Rajpoot  raises  his  poignard  against  the 
breast  that  beats  only  for  him  ;  though 
never  to  survive  the  dire  necessity. 

Love  of  liquor,  and  indulgence  in  it 
to  excess,  were  deep  -  rooted  in  the 
Scandinavian  Asi,  and  German  tribes: 
and  in  which  they  shewed  their  Getic 
origin  :  nor  is  the  Rajpoot  behind  his 
brethren  either  of  Scythia  or  Europe. 

It  is  the  free  use  of  this,  and  similar 
indulgences,  prohibited  to  the  ordinary 
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Hindu,  that  first  induced  me  to  believe 
that  these  warlike  races  were  little  indebt- 
ed to  India. 

The  Rajpoot  welcomes  his  guest  with 
the  mumvar  peala,  or  "  cup  of  request," 
in  which  they  drown  ancient  enmities. 

The  heroes  of  Odin  never  relished  a 
cup  of  mead  more  than  the  Rajpoot  his 
madhva ;  and  the  bards  of  Scandinavia 
and  Rajwarra  are  alike  eloquent  In  the 
praise  of  the  bowl. 

Even  in  the  heaven  of  Indra,  the 
Hindu  warrior's  paradise,  akin  to  Val- 
halla, the  Rajpoot  has  his  cup,  which  is 
served  by  the  Apsara,  the  twin  sister  of  the 
celestial  Hebe  of  Scania.  "  I  shall  quaff 
full  goblets  amongst  the  gods — I  shall 
die  laughing,  "  says  the  dying  GetIc 
warrior  (Regner  Lodbrog)  ;  sentiments 
which  would  be  appreciated  by  a  Raj- 
poot. 

Note.  —  Madhva  is  an  intoxicating 
drink  from  Madhu,  a  bee,  in  Sanscrit. 


CORSICAN  HOSPITALITY. 

The  families  of  Polo  and  of  Rocco, 
says  Mr.  Benson,  in  his  Sketches  of 
Corsica,  had  long  entertained  a  violent 
hatred  towards  each  other.  The  former 
resided  in  the  village  of  Tosa ;  the  latter 
at  Orbellara.  Important  business  called 
the  chief  of  the  family  of  Polo  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Orbellara  ;  and  as  he 
left  his  house  suddenly,  he  conceived  his 
rivals  would  not  be  aware  of  his  journey. 
When  about  to  return  homeward,  he 
learned  that  emissaries  of  Rocco  were 
lying  in  ambuscade  to  attack  him.  The 
day  was  on  the  decline,  and  darkness 
soon  surrounded  him ;  whilst  one  of 
those  dreadful  tempests  arose,  which  are 
not  unfrequent  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Polo  knew  not  which  way  to  direct  his 
steps ;  each  moment  he  expected  to  find 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  to 
whom  the  flashes  of  lightning  were  so 
likely  to  discover  him.  Danger  thus 
besetting  him  on  all  sides,  he  determined 
to  knock  at  the  house  of  his  antagonist, 
Rocco,  the  chief  of  the  family,  A  ser- 
vant appears — 

"  Go,"  said  he  to  her,  "  tell  your  mas- 
ter that  Polo  wishes  to  speak  with  him  !" 

At  this  name,  so  dreaded  by  all  the 
family,  the  servant  trembled  with  horror. 
At  length,  Rocco  presented  himself; 
and,  with  a  calm  look  and  unfaltering 
voice,  asked  Polo  what  he  wanted  of 
him,  at  such  an  hour. 

"Hospitality,"   Polo  answered,   add- 
ing, "  I  know  tliat  many  of  your  house- 
hold are  concealed  in  my  road  homeward, 
for  tlic  purpose  of  taking  my  life;  the 
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weather  is  frightful ;  and  I  know  not 
how  to  avoid  death,  unless  you  afford 
ine,  for  this  night,  an  asylum." 

"  You  are  welcome,"  replied  Rocco ; 
"  you  do  me  justice,  and  I  thank  you." 

Then,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  Rocco 
presented  him  to  his  family,  who  gave 
him  a  cold  although  a  courteous  recep- 
tion. After  supper,  Polo  was  conducted 
to  his  chamber. 

"  Sleep  in  peace,"  said  his  host,  "  you 
are  here  under  the  protection  of  ho- 
nour." 

On  the  following  morning,  after 
breakfast,  Rocco,  well  knowing  that  his 
emissaries  were  watching  for  Polo,  con- 
ducted his  guest  to  a  torrent,  beyond 
which  he  might  securely  proceed.  They 
here  parted ;  and  Rocco  added,  as  he 
bade  his  companion  adieu — 

"  In  receiving  you  into  my  house,  I 
liave  done  my  duty.  You  would  have 
saved  my  life  under  similar  circum- 
stances ;  here,  then,  end  the  rights  of 
hospitality.  You  have  insulted  me,  and 
my  hostility  has  for  a  time  been  sus- 
pended ;  but  it  revives  on  our  parting ; 
and  I  now  declare  to  you  again,  that  I 
seek  for  revenge.  Escape  me,  if  you 
can,  as  I,  on  my  part,  sliall  be  on  my 
watch  against  you.' 

''  Listen,"  replied  Polo  ;  "  my  heart  is 
overwhelmed,  and  my  anger  is  extin- 
guished. Follow  your  projects  of  re- 
venge, if  you  choose  ;  but,  for  me,  I  will 
never  stain  my  hands  with  the  blood  of 
one  to  whom  I  owe  my  life.  I  have 
offended  you,  you  say  ;  well,  forget  it, 
and  let  us  be  friends." 

Rocco  paused  for  a  moment,  embraced 
his  enemy,  and  a  reconciliation  ensued, 
which  extending  itself  to  the  two  fami- 
lies, they  lived  afterwards  on  the  best 
terms  imaginable. 


COLERIDGE. 

BY    WILLIAM    S.     SUMNER. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  is  the  only 
man,  as  yet  revealed  by  time,  whose 
energies  were  absolutely  encyclopaedic — 
whose  position  as  to  the  sciences,  was 
all -commanding.  His  being  was  the 
focal  image — complete  though  dimin- 
ished— of  total  nature,  mirrored  by  crea- 
tion. There  was  at  once  the  fixity  of 
the  shore  and  the  mobility  of  the  waters; 
the  rich  magnificence  of  the  verdant 
forest,  and  the  hard  prominence  of  the 
bald  mountain  ;  the  lovely  mystery  of 
the  retiring  valley,  and  the  honest  open- 
ness of  the  level  plain.       In  his  mind 


there  united,  in  harmonious  discord,  the 
dreamy  and  mystic  splendour  of  the 
Platonic  genius,  revelling  in  the  unreal ; 
and  the  dry,  stern  acuteness  of  Aristotle, 
ignorant  of  error.  From  the  depths  of 
his  all-capacious  spirit,  there  welled 
forth  in  gay  and  gladsome  murmurs  the 
crystal  streams  of  Homeric  poetry,  and 
there  trickled  down  the  essential  waters 
of  transcendant  philosophy.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  distinctly  and  severally  poet, 
metaphysician,  and  man  of  sense,  each 
by  separate  process  of  mind  and  by  ap- 
plication of  different  functions,  but 
rather  there  was  implanted  in  his  soul 
the  vital  fructifying  germ  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  of  these,  and  the  varying  pro- 
ductions of  his  understanding  were  but 
as  the  leaf,  the  blossom,  and  the  fruit  of 
the  same  tree  of  knowledge.  He  stood 
upon  the  very  apex  of  the  pyramid  of 
sciences,  and  ruled,  the  highest,  over 
every  face  of  knowledge,  and  operated 
upon  every  department  of  invention. 

The  mind  of  Coleridge  was  natural- 
ized in  Germany,   a  country  which   De 
Stael   has  called    "  the    native  land   of 
thought."      It  partook  of  the  poetico- 
philosophic  caste  of  Goethe.      It  was  not, 
indeed,  wholly    German.      It  was  Ger- 
man indeed  in  its  qualities,  but  all  En- 
glish in  its  essence.      The  truth  of  Jean 
Paul's  famous  maxim,   was  overthrown 
with  Buonaparte,  at  Waterloo.      It  was 
there  shewn  that  the  earth  is  the  proper 
element  of  the    English,    the    German 
retaining  their  right  to  air.      Coleridge's 
intellect  was  thus   denizen  of  two  ele- 
ments.      He   stood    firmly   upon   solid 
earth,  and  moved  freely  through  air,  in- 
haling with  native  freedom  the  difficult 
breath  of  the  high  mountains,  and  find- 
ing support  of  life  beyond  the  clouds. 
He  had  the  solidity  of  the  English  un- 
derstanding for  the  basis  and  framework 
of  his  mind,  but  the   soul-like  lightness 
of  the  German  intellect  pervaded  it  like 
a  spirit.      Of  the   land  of  his  adoption 
Coleridge  has  himself  observed,  that  its 
characteristic  is  the  craving  after  totality. 
The  Gottingen  professors  enjoined  upon 
him  a  universatilily  of  mental  scope,  and 
taught    him    to   contemplate   the    arts, 
united,    like  their   own  .states,    in   Ger- 
manic confederation.     There  is  for  us  a 
charm  and  a  fascination  in  this  rich  com- 
plexity of    character,    wherein    varying 
qualities   unite  like  the  diverse  instru- 
ments in  the  harmonics  of  Beethoven.    It 
is  delightful  to  contemplate  the  beautiful 
imion  of  these  qualities,  even  if  the  quali- 
ties themselves  be  not  of  the  first  magni- 
tude.     Such    delight    Richler  found  in 
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the  study  of  Herder,  and  such  we  feel  in 
regarding  Coleridge.  If,  indeed,  he  was 
no  poet,  as  he  would  himself  sometimes 
protest,  measuring  his  own  pretensions 
by  the  Homeric  and  Shakspearian 
standard — he  was  something  still  better, 
namely  a  poem,  an  Indieo- Grecian  Epo- 
pee, fashioned  by  some  divinest  and 
purest  architect ;  how  else,  or  by  what 
analytic  skill  should  I  express  the  nature 
of  this  harmonious  soul,  in  which,  as  in 
a  poem,  all  was  reconciled  and  fused  ;  in 
which  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the 
true  were  blended  and  indivisible  ?  To 
a  character  so  extraordinary,  none  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  judgment  could  be  ap- 
plied. Alike,  therefore,  in  all  the 
changing  periods  of  his  own  life,  and  by 
the  most  hostile  parties,  it  was  the  fate  of 
this  great  spirit  to  be  misunderstood  j 
and  it  was  from  this  cause  that  he  was  no 
star,  whether  of  the  first,  second,  or  any 
other  magnitude,  but  a  whole  cluster  and 
fasciculus  of  stars,  out  of  which  it  is  for 
every  one  to  compose  at  pleasure  a  con- 
stellation shaped  after  his  own  pre-con- 
ception.  Monodynamic  men,  men  of  a 
single  talent,  are  rarely  misapprehended  ; 
men  of  multitudinous  powers  almost 
always. 

The  history  of  genius  upon  earth  in  its 
appearance,  its  reception,  and  its  depar- 
ture, may  be  likened  to  the  course  of  the 
sun  in  the  heavens.  Its  rise  is  seen  and 
hailed  by  the  few  curious  and  active 
spirits  who  may  happen  to  be  out,  and 
they  describe  the  splendours  of  the 
"  glorious  birth  "  to  careless  and  incredu- 
lous idlers.  When  at  length  the  living 
orb  is  fully  risen  upon  the  world,  and 
moves  on  in  tranquil  majesty  and  shines 
down  in  glorious  affluence,  spreading  its 
beams  over  all  the  land,  and  cheering 
and  decking  all  nature  in  glory,  then, 
indeed,  we  forget  the  cause  in  the  effect, 
and  deem  that  natural  which  we  should 
adore  as  providential.  It  is  only  when 
the  brilliant  luminary  is  about  to  set  and 
that  light  is  leaving  us  for  ever,  that  we 
begin  to  acknowledge  its  existence.  We 
then  gather  together  to  talk  of  the  power 
of  that  noon  of  glory,  and  to  gaze  on  the 
tumultuous  splendours  of  the  declining 
day.  Thus,  Coleridge  was  welcomed  at 
his  first  epiphany,  by  the  few  candid 
persons  who  were  abroad  on  the  watch- 
towers  of  criticism,  having  judged,  from 
the  agitation  of  the  whole  air,  that  about 
that  time  such  a  phenomenon  might  be 
expected.  But  he  rose  and  attained  his 
meridian  height  in  silence;  there  was  no 
acclamation  of  a  world,  no  jubilee  of  the 
nations.     Even  when  his  mind  was  ray- 


ing forth  its  brightness  over  every  region 
of  mental  effort,  shedding  its  gentle 
beams  over  the  garden  of  poetry,  making 
the  roses  more  sweet,  and  the  lilies  more 
fair  ;  piercing  like  lightning  through  the 
depths  of  philosophy,  and  gleaming  along 
its  remotest  and  most  tortuous  ways,  till 
old  prejudices  and  monstrous  errors  were 
roused  by  the  flashes,  and  fled  shrieking 
from  the  hostile  light :  in  a  word,  while 
it  left  nothing,  and  no  one  without 
marks  of  its  influence,  then,  even  then, 
there  arose  no  tribute  of  praise,  no  an- 
them of  gratitude,  and  it  declined  along 
the  arch  of  time,  as  it  had  ascended,  in 
awful  silence.  But  it  sank  not  so.  The 
stillness  of  evening  was  startled  by  an 
empire's  voice.  For  there  now  arose 
from  all  England  one  universal  burst  of 
wonder,  one  shout  of  joy,  one  roar  of 
triumph  when  it  was  told  to  the  country, 
"  Coleridge  is  dying  ;  "  the  land  was 
breathless  with  suspense,  and  the  last 
look  of  that  spirit  of  light  was  on  a  grate- 
ful world.  He,  indeed,  had  not  cared 
for  any  of  the  neglects  and  scoffs  of  for- 
tune. He  had  done  his  duty ;  he  had 
performed  the  high  behest  of  his  Crea- 
tor, and  the  task  was  to  itself  its  own 
pleasure.  He  rejoiced  as  a  giant  to  run 
his  appointed  course,  and  when  that 
period  arrived,  "  which  is  no  less  the 
dread  of  the  vulgar  than  the  transport  of 
the  philosopher,"  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge submitted  to  death  with  the  dignity 
of  a  christian  philosopher. 

Coleridge  will  probably  be  for  a  sea- 
son one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  the 
time  ;  for  a  season,  we  say,  for  there  is 
little  fear  that  he  will  suffer  long  from 
popular  clamour.  The  lovers  of  wisdom 
will  explore  his  depths,  and  the  vulgar 
will  hear  of  him  through  them.  He  will 
thus  enjoy  such  a  reflected  fame  as  Spen- 
ser and  Wordsworth,  and  have  the  satis- 
faction of  being  admired,  without  the 
fatigue  of  being  read-  He  was  formerly 
out  of  fashion,  and  he  is  now  in  fashion, 
but  he  will  soon  be  raised  above  all 
fashion ;  and,  ceasing  to  be  regarded  as 
of  the  earth,  mortal,  he  will  take  his 
place  among  those  philosophic  heroes 
who  are  luminous  links  of  the  golden 
chain  of  Deity.  It  is  permitted,  for 
awhile,  to  the  children  of  time  to  in- 
dulge their  gratitude  by  crowning  his 
statue  in  the  regions  of  time,  but  already 
there  is  preparing  for  him  a  niche  in  the 
changeless  temple  of  eternity. 

The  terminology  of  Coleridge  skreens 
from  vulgar  understanding  the  brilliancy 
of  the  secret  thought  within,  like  the 
curtain  which  shrouded  the  aditum  of  an 
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antique  temple  from  the  eye  of  the  pro- 
fane. Sir  Mob,  impelled  by  fashion,  will 
open  the  sacred  pages  of  "  The  Friend," 
and  though  unable  to  wrestle  with  the 
strong  thoughts  therein,  will  learn  from 
that  which  is  intelligible — from  the 
blooming  and  graceful  diction,  from  the 
omnipresent  fancy,  which  evokes  at  will 
the  divinities  of  every  mythology,  and 
enrobes  them  with  dazzling  magnificence 
and  classical  propriety,  to  attend  upon 
and  minister  to  truth,  that  more  than 
mortal  writes  ;  and  though  the  unpurged 
vision  may  not  see  the  form  of  the  mani- 
fested God,  yet  will  all  perceive  and 
know  and  venerate  the  present  Deity, 
impelled  by  the  irresistible  awe  which 
gathers  on  the  mind. 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged  against 
Coleridge's  claims  to  distinction,  that  he 
wrote  but  little.  If  Coleridge  wrote 
little,  Socrates  wrote  nothing.  But  we 
do  not  perceive  the  justice  of  the  re- 
mark, while  ten  volumes  of  solid  prose 
and  three  of  poetry  stare  us  in  the  face, 
and  some  half-dozen  more  are  in  manu- 
script. Still,  while  we  assert  that  Cole- 
ridge was  the  most  effective  man  of  his 
age,  upon  his  age,  we  acknowledge  that 
he,  indeed,  did  little  worthy  of  his 
transcendant  powers,  and  little  in  com- 
parison with  his  magnificent  projects. 
With  all  men,  fancy  has  the  four-fold 
wings  of  a  dragon-fly,  and  industry  but 
the  short-paced  feet  of  an  emmet ;  but 
Coleridge  was  retarded  by  peculiar  frail- 
ties. His  spirit  had  been  wronged  in  its 
corporeal  habitation;  and  it  is  mournful 
to  reflect  how  much  of  our  ability  to  per- 
form intellectual  labour,  nay,  even  to 
absolve  ourselves  of  our  duties,  depends 
upon  our  physical  constitution.  Luther 
excelled  Melancthon  and  Erasmus  in 
little  save  personal  courage  and  bodily 
strength. 

The  powers  of  Coleridge  may  be  better 
estimated  by  the  influence  which  he  had 
on  those  around  him.  He  fairly  created 
Hazlitt,  Nelson  Coleridge,  Heraud  and 
Irving.  We  often  see  in  the  world  men 
endued  with  noble  intellects  which  are 
not  developed,  aod  who,  for  want  of 
some  one  or  something  to  lead  them  up, 
die  in  blind  aspiration,  like  the  wingless 
swan  in  the  dream  of  Socrates.  -So 
would  Hazlitt  have  died,  but  for  his 
meeting  with  Coleridge.  These  men 
surrounded  him  like  the  followers  of  a 
Greek  philosopher,  and  the  truths  of  in- 
spiration penetrated  more  deeply  into 
their  inmost  souls,  borne  on  the  music  of 
that  thrilling  voice  which  charmed 

"      —l,ike  ihc  wondrous  strain 
That  round  a  lontly  ruin  swells. 


Which,  wainicring  on  the  echoing  shore, 
The  cnlliusiast  hears  at  evening  : 
'Twas  softer  than  the  west  wind's  sigh  : 
'Twas  wilder  than  the  unmeasured  notes 
Of  that  strange  lyre  whose  strings 
The  genii  of  the  breezes  sweep." 

"  In  studying  any  author,"  says 
Goethe,  "  ascertain  first  what  he  has 
produced,  and  then  what  he  intended  to 
produce."  If  we  look  only  at  the  prin- 
cipal productions  of  a  poet,  and  forget  to 
study  himself,  his  character,  and  his  cir- 
cumstances, we  fall  into  a  sort  of  atheism 
which  forgets  the  Creator  in  his  creation. 
Thus,  when  we  read  "  of  C/tristabel,  the 
wild  and  wondrous  tale,"  which  rises — 

"  —  That  chanted  mournful  strain, 
Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain  : — 
'Tis  musical,  but  sadly  sweet. 
Such  as  when  vrinds  and  harpslrings  meet. 
And  takes  a  wild  unmeasur'd  tone. 
To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown." 
When  we  read  it,  and  couple  what  we 
know    of  Coleridge,   we   shall  conclude 
that    if    "  Christabel"    be   not    the  first 
poem,    the   author   of    "  Christabel "    is 
assuredly  the  first  poet  of  the  age. 

Great  clamour  has  been  made  against 
Coleridge  for  inconsistency  in  politics. 
The  amount  of  the  charge  is,  that,  like 
the  sun  he  rose  in  the  east  and  set  in  the 
west.  Uniformity  is  not  consistency. 
Coleridge  was  consistent  with  circum- 
stances— with  truth ;  above  all,  with  him- 
self; and 

"  Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong. 
For,  by  the  laws  of  spirit,  in  the  right 
Is  every  individual  character 
That  acts  in  strict  accordance  with  itself." 

Let  no  reproaches  fall  on  the  departed. 
Not  what  they  have  failed  in,  nor  what 
they  have  suffered,  but  what  they  have 
do7ie;  what  they  have  accomplished, 
ought  to  occupy  the  survivors.  By  the 
failings  we  recognise  the  species  ;  by  the 
excellences,  the  individual.  Defects  we 
have  all  in  common ;  virtues  belong  to 
each  severally. 


PROOFS. 

It  is  related  of  Robert  Stephens,  one  of 
the  early  printers,  that  "  to  render  his 
editions  immaculate,  he  hung  up  the 
proofs  in  public  places,  and  generously 
recompensed  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  detect  any  errata."  The  chaos  oi 
an  unrevised  proof-sheet,  resembles  that 
of  the  stage  behind  the  scenes.  The  cor- 
rector is  often  called  upon  to  remedy  the 
most  ludicrous  mistakes,  which  some- 
times produces  others  yet  more  ludicrous, 
as  was  the  case  of  the  author  whose  table 
of  errata  desired  the  reader,  ♦'  in  place  of 
her  grace,  the  duke,"  to  read  "  his  grace 
the  duchess." 
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bitter  and  less  abundant ;  it  tauglit  liim 
the  repentance  which  truly  expiates  crime, 
and  the  resignation  which  familiarises 
grief;  it  equally  banished  from  his 
heart  vain  regrets  and  rash  desires ;  and 
for  that  hap|3iness  which  he  had  lost, 
imperfect,  deceptive,  and  fleeting,  it 
gave  him  faith  in  that  pure  bliss,  which 
alone  knows  not  change  or  termination. 

He  tasted  already  these  precious  fruits 
of  his  courageous  resolution,  wlien  sud- 
denly a  strange  event  happened.  Nothing 
remained  undisturbed  or  stable  in  those 
times  of  faction  and  discord.  An  opinion 
spread  that  the  Capuchins  were  secretly 
and  intimately  leagued  with  the  Jesuits, 
then  banished  [L'  Estoile].  They  ac- 
cused those  of  Rheims  of  having  taken 
part  in  dangerous  and  reprehensible 
intrigues :  the  storm  thickened  by 
degrees,  and  at  last  an  order  came  which 
drove  tliem  out  of  the  city  [April  1597]. 

The  superiors  dispersed  their  monks 
into  ditferent  monasteries.  Chance  order- 
ed it  that  Gaston,  or  rather,  as  they  desig- 
nated him,  brother  Jerome,  happened  to 
enter  the  Capuchins  of  Paris. 

There  met  at  that  time  in  the  capital, 
especially  since  they  had  retaken  Amiens 
[September  1397],  and  that  they  were 
more  seriously  negotiating  peace  with 
the  Spaniards,  numerous  bands  of  young 
gentlemen  bred  up  amid  the  wars,  who 
found  pleasure  alone  in  peril,  and  who 
disliked  not  that  a  little  danger  should 
season  their  amusements;  turbulent, 
eager  for  adventure,  curious  in  quarrels 
and  tumults,  respecting  little,  and  fearing 
nothing. 

Amongst  them  was  Chflteaupers, 
whose  uncle  had  formerly  shared  at 
Saint-Michel  the  sad  fate  of  the  father 
of  Sainte-Luce,  and  who  by  an  affecting 
companionship  of  misfortunes,  had,  since 
his  first  campaign,  been  associated  with 
the  latter.  He  came  to  see  him  at  the 
convent.  His  first  address  was  couched 
in  a  mingled  strain  of  reproach  and  rail- 
lery ;  then  according  to  his  volatile  and 
wayward  humour,  resorting  speedily  to 
the  accustomed  subject  of  liis  discourse, 
he  spoke  only  of  what  concerned  him- 
self. The  frock,  which  had  just  before 
excited  his  coarse  gaiety,  was  forgotten. 
He  thought  of  nothing  else  but  his 
adventures,  lucky  amours,  and  fortunate 
successes.  He  confided  in  brother 
Jerome  with  the  same  license  that  he 
had  confided  in  Gaston.  Projects, 
hopes,  secret  intrigues,  all  glided  from 
his  tongue  with  an  inexhaustible  vo- 
lubility.  Brother  Jerome  interrupted 
him  not.      An  interest  which  he  never 


could  have  suspected  rcndeied  him,  in 
spite  of  himself,  patient  and  even  atten- 
tive. Groans  soon  escaped  from  his 
breast ;  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  he 
grew  pale  and  agonized.  Ch&teaupers, 
who  at  length  perceived  it,  quitted  him, 
thinking  only  to  have  awakened  in  him 
regret  for  those  pleasures  and  debauche- 
ries, of  which  he  had  so  indiscreetly  re- 
called the  recollection.  He  had  awakened 
other  sentiments.  Amongst  the  number 
of  women  upon  whom  Ch^teaupers 
entertained  designs,  there  was  one  whose 
singular  beauty  had  inspired  him  with 
more  love  than  he  was  accustomed  to 
feel,  and  whose  constant  scorn  irritated 
him.  He  had  sworn  in  his  vanity  that 
she  should  yield,  were  it  even  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  those  violences  of 
which  the  usage  was  still  so  frequent. 
He  was  unwearied  in  painting  the  grace 
and  prepossessing  charms  which  sur- 
rounded her.  He  dwelt  upon  her 
delicate  features,  her  slender  stature,  the 
touching  pallour  of  her  complexion,  the 
melancholy  langour  of  her  soft  glance. 
How  easily  did  Gaston  recognize  Marie 
long  ere  he  pronounced  her  name  ! 

He  deliberated  maturely  in  the  re- 
cesses of  his  conscience.  He  took 
counsel — not  of  his  love,  which  religion, 
if  it  had  not  extinguished,  at  least  had 
rendered  more  purified — but  from  re- 
ligion herself,  and  from  his  own  virtue. 
To  betray  Chateaupers  he  deemed  im- 
possible ;  to  combat  his  designs,  useless  ; 
to  win  him  from  them  by  odious  revela- 
tions, criminal.  Was  it  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve  the  honour  of  Marie, 
to  sacrifice  her  ? 

He  persuaded  himself  that  a  happy 
occasion  was  oflfered  him  to  expiate,  by 
an  important  service,  some  part  at  least 
of  the  fault  and  crime  which  he  had 
committed.  It  appeared  to  him  (hat  a 
rigid  surveillance  would  suflSce  to  discon- 
cert Chateaupers.  He  did  not  doubt, 
fickle  and  impatient  as  he  had  seen  him, 
but  that  he  would  easily  disgust  himself 
with  an  ever  fruitless  pursuit,  and  for 
which  so  many  others,  more  successful, 
would  recompense  him.  It  would  be 
then  that  wise  counsel  might  be  offered 
with  success,  to  finish  the  destruction  of 
his  already  tottering  resolution. 

The  project  then,  the  only  one  which 
appeared  to  him  prudent  and  practic- 
able, Gaston  thought  a  pressing  duty 
obliged  him  to  execute.  If  it  were  but 
an  illusion,  at  least  it  was  a  pure  one. 
From  that  moment,  all  the  movements 
of  Chateaupers  were  observed,  all  his 
footsteps  followed,  all  his  artifices  pene- 
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trated.  Everywhere  troublesome  spies, 
always  some  obstacle,  no  hope  which  did 
not  deceive  him ;  no  attempt  which  did 
not  miscarry  even  before  being  essayed. 
Brother  Jerome  was  untiring  ;  but, 
against  his  expectation,  far  from  growing 
cool,  the  ardour  of  Ch^teaupers  re- 
doubled itself. 

His  companions  in  pleasure,  habitual 
confidants,  and  almost  necessary  to  his 
enterprises,  knew  of  his  vexations,  and 
augmented  them  by  their  raillery.  He 
was  inflamed,  the  insensate  coxcomb,  far 
less  by  his  love  than  by  his  confusion  and 
their  bantering.  He  made  it  a  sort  of 
infamous  point  of  honour  to  carry  her  off. 

One  evening,  when  the  dusk  had 
already  fallen,  Thomassin  and  Marie 
were  slowly  returning  to  their  dwelling. 
At  the  corner  of  the  street,  some  men 
posted  there  appeared  before  them  to 
prevent  their  passing  ;  at  the  same  mo- 
ment another  came  behind  them,  who 
seized  Marie,  and  proceeded  to  carry  her 
off.  But  a  piercing  shriek  had  resounded  J 
hurried  steps  were  heard ;  the  first 
aggressors  fled.  Thomassin  had  drawn 
his  dagger;  Chateaupers,  poignard  in 
hand,  defended  his  prey.  A  monk  ap- 
peared, with  precipitate,  bold,  and  me- 
nacing gestures.  His  terrible  arm  clove 
the  hand  which  grasped  Marie.  Over- 
come by  the  pain,  Chateaupers  was  con- 
strained to  abandon  her ;  but  his  poignard 
avenged  him,  and  the  monk  fell  bleeding. 
Thomassin  menaced  the  ravisher  with 
his  dagger,  the  latter  avoided  the  blow 
and  prepared  himself  to  strike.  The 
monk  perceived  it,  raised  himself  on  the 
instant,  and  threw  himself  between  them. 
But  the  dagger  of  the  old  man  at  the 
same  moment  pierced  Chateaupers ;  he 
struggled,  tottered,  and  his  poignard 
scarce  retained  in  his  grasp,  was  wrested 
from  him  by  the  monk.  The  latter  again 
fell  to  the  ground;  Chateaupers  in  his 
turn  likewise,  uttered  a  feeble  cry  and 
expired 

Several  hours  afterwards,  some  soldiers 
who  were  passing  by,  raised  the  body  of 
Chateaupers,  as  also  the  swooned  and 
expiring  monk,  whose  frozen  hand  was 
still  contracted  round  the  handle  of  the 
poignard. 

Great  was  the  consternation  which 
prevailed  in  the  monastery.  It  was 
thought,  (for  what  reason  was  there  to 
doubt  it?)  that  Gaston,  perhaps  on  leav- 
ing some  debauch,  had,  in  the  heat  of 
some  quarrel  which  it  had  engendered, 
stabbed  his  friend.  It  was  thought  that 
afterwards,  horror-stricken  at  his  crime, 
he  had  turned  the  weapon  against  his 


own  breast.  They  learned,  of  which 
until  then  they  were  ignorant,  that  the 
proud  Gaston  had  often  furtively  quitted 
the  monastery.  Chateaupers,  in  fine, 
had  been  found  without  weapons — bro- 
ther Jerome,  on  the  contrary,  armed  with 
a  poignard. 

On  recovering  from  his  swoon,  the 
first  sentiment  of  Gaston  was  that  of  joy. 
He  remembered  that  he  had  delivered 
Marie.  He  had  preserved  the  life  of 
one  against  whom  he  had  worked  such 
cruel  wrong.  The  burden  of  his  guilt 
weighed  less  heavily  ;  since  his  blood  had 
washed  it.  But  how  fearful  became  the 
stupor  of  his  senses,  when,  from  the  dis- 
course which  they  held  round  his  couch, 
he  perceived  the  miserable  error  into 
which  they  had  fallen  !  How  impossible 
to  describe  his  confusion,  when  he  found 
himself  interrogated,  overwhelmed  with 
reproaches,  treated  as  a  criminal  and  a 
murderer !  "  Merciful  Heaven,"  he  eja- 
culated, "  yet  another  trial,  aid  and  in- 
spire me  to  bear  it!" 

Then  addressing  himself  to  his  supe- 
riors :  "  I  am  not  guilty,"  my  fathers, 
said  he  to  them,  "  but  I  have  nothing 
furtlier  to  add.  Let  it  be  done  unto  me 
even  as  you  will." 

And,  in  truth,  not  another  word 
escaped  him.  Neither  the  importunities 
of  the  monks,  the  agonizing  grief  of  his 
uncle,  nor  terror  of  the  fate  to  which 
perhaps  he  would  subject  himself,  — 
nothing  could  shake  his  resolution. 
The  sacrifice  was  immense,  but  it  was 
already  consummated. 

What  would  be  the  price  of  his  justifi- 
cation ?  Could  he  declare  his  friend 
guilty  of  rape  and  murder  ?  Should  he 
reveal  that  Chateaupers,  a  catholic,  was 
slain  by  a  protestant  ?  Should  he  cite 
against  Thomassin  the  terrible  decrees  of 
justice,  and  the  formidable  inquisitions 
of  those  times,  which  the  spirit  of  religion 
sometimes  inspired  ?  Should  he  hurl 
destruction  upon  the  head  of  the  parent 
of  Marie?  Could  he  deliver  her  up  to 
such  despair  and  shame  ?  Should  he 
add  still  more  suffering  to  the  other 
miseries  with  which  he  had  overwhelmed 
them  ?  Should  he  repay  a  love  so  deep 
and  tender  with  such  a  recompense  ? 
Did  he  not  know  with  what  zeal  the 
family  of  Chateaupers  would  seek  its 
vengeance?  Let  him  perish,  if  it  be 
necessary  ;  let  him  die,  that  his  own  sins 
may  be  expiated  !  let  him  die,  were  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  Marie  !  " 

The  monks,  however,  began  to  relent 
in  their  persecution.  The  services  of 
Sainte-Luce  were  enumerated,  the  cruel 
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death  of  his  father  ;  his  uncle,  whose 
talents  and  piety  had  procured  such 
notoriety  ;  the  obscurity  in  which,  upon 
several  points,  this  affair  was  enveloped ; 
some  complaint,  although  timidly  urged, 
which  Thomassin  also  had  made.  They 
had  no  other  solicitude  than  to  succeed 
in  stifling  the  scandal.  They  were  im- 
pelled no  longer  but  with  the  sole  desire 
of  sparing  the  family  of  St.  Luce,  and 
the  religious  order  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  the  brand  of  a  criminal  judg- 
ment. And  he,  ever  fervent  in  his  sacri- 
fice, ever  silent  and  humble,  allowed 
himself  to  be  conducted  unmurmuringly 
to  the  dreary  dungeon  in  which  they 
ensepultured  his  existence. 

The  prior  of  the  Genorefins  exerted 
his  utmost  speed.  He  buoyed  himself 
up  with  the  hope  that  all  was  not  yet 
lost.  He  passed  the  night  in  preparing 
a  long  letter  for  the  Abbe  of  Ham,  who 
had  been  aumonier  to  the  King.*  He 
doubted  not  but  that  they  would  hasten 
to  repair  the  deplorable  error  from  which 
the  unfortunate  brother  liad  so  long 
suffered.  Yet  a  few  days,  and  his  deliver- 
ance would  be  effected. 

But  when  the  day  indeed  arrived,  and 
the  prior  revisited  the  tower,  it  was  no 
longer  of  avail.  The  veritable  deliver- 
ance had  been  accomplished  ;  the  sacri- 
fice was  consummated;  the  soul  of  the 
saint  had  been  recalled  to  its  creator. 

"M. 


A  VISIT  TO    THE   HAREM  OF 
THE  AGA  AT  DAMIETTA. 

FROM    THE    FRENCH. 

fFor  the  Parterre.  J 

The  Harem  of  the  Aga  was  situated 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  in  a  gar- 
den after  the  Turkish  fashion,  that  is  a 
spot  of  ground  planted  with  trees.  I  was 
accompanied  by  the  wife  of  a  Portu- 
guese physician,  who  understood  a  little 
of  both  French  and  Arabic,  and  who  was 
to  act  as  my  interpreter.  We  were  re- 
ceived on  our  arrival  by  a  black  eunuch, 
richly  habited,  who  introduced  us  into  a 
very  plain  apartment,  the  only  furniture 
of  which  consisted  of  a  large  and  ele- 
gant divan.  He  left  us  to  announce  us 
to  his  mistress,  and  soon  the  two  wives 
of  the  Aga  appeared,  accompanied  by 
two  of  his  daughters,  and  about  twenty 
young  slaves.  The  two  ladies,  as  like- 
wise the  Aga's  daughters,  sat  near  me  : 

•   The    Abbe   Lescalopier,  aumonier  to   (he 
King,  iiiduclcd  in  1(503  to  the  Abbe  of  Ham. 


the  slaves  remaining  ranged  before  us  in 
a  semi-circle :  their  hands  crossed  on 
their  breasts,  and  maintaining  the  most 
respectful  silence.  None  of  these  women 
understood  any  but  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, so  that  we  were  obliged  to  pro- 
cure a  second  interpreter,  who  in  his 
turn,  only  knew  the  Turkish  and 
Arabic,  so  that  as  I  spoke  in  French,  it 
had  first  to  be  translated  into  Arabic, 
and  from  Arabic  into  the  Turkish,  and 
I  could  only  make  myself  understood 
by  the  aid  of  three  languages  and  two 
interpreters. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the 
conversation  did  not  flow  with  the 
greatest  facility,  as  we  were  entirely 
dependent  on  the  good  will  and  ability 
of  our  interpreters. 

Sometimes  the  qui  pro  quo*  were  truly 
comic,  and  excited  the  greatest  mirth, 
followed  by  loud  fits  of  laughter,  which 
soon  made  us  quite  at  our  ease.  The 
eldest  of  the  Aga's  wives  preserved  her 
seriousness  with  much  importance, 
whilst  the  other,  who  was  much  younger 
and  of  a  lively  and  piquante  disposition, 
repeated  with  an  extreme  volubility  the 
most  insignificant  questions,  and  occu- 
pied herself  in  examining  with  the 
greatest  attention  the  slightest  particu- 
lars of  my  toilet.  She  put  many  ques- 
tions to  me  respecting  the  wives  of  my 
country,'  upon  which  it  appears  they  had 
not  as  yet  any  idea :  and  when  I  told 
them  we  had  only  one  wife  and  no 
slaves,  they  regarded  one  another,  not 
knowing  whether  they  oughf  to  approve 
or  blame  such  a  custom. 

The  Aga's  eldest  daughter  was  a 
woman  of  the  most  remarkable  beauty. 
She  did  not  appear  to  enjoy  very  good 
health  :  her  extreme  paleness  contributed 
greatly  to  render  her  interesting  to  me : 
she  resembled  one  of  those  delicate 
flowers,  which  had  been  withered  by 
the  burning  winds  of  the  desert.  I  per- 
ceived that  she  was  in  good  spirits,  under 
the  idea  that  I  could  prescribe  her  a 
remedy,  and  she  intreated  me  to  apply 
myself  to  this  subject. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  Orien- 
tals generally,  are  of  opinion  that  all 
Europeans,  without  distinction,  are  in- 
structed in  medicine  and  necromancy. 
Sciences  which  they  are  generally  dis- 
posed to  confound  with  one  another. 
With  the  poor  Egyptian  it  often  hap- 
pened that  we  were  called  to  cure  some 
unfortunate  already  dead,  or  who  had 
arrived  at  a  state,  so  desperate,  that  a 
miracle  alone  could  save  him. 
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Without  being  very  clever,  it  is  easy 
to  acquire  the  reputation  of  being  a 
great  physician  and  one  who  had  ac- 
companied us,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
perform  some  unexpected  cures  in  pre- 
scribing, in  imitation  of  the  learned 
Sangrado,  the  most  simple  remedies : 
we  attributed  his  success  to  the  power  of 
the  imagination,  so  active  among  this 
uncultivated  race. 

Almost  all  the  Aga's  slaves  were  from 
Syria,  Circassia,  and  Georgia,  so  tliat  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  those 
beauties,  that  have  obtained  such  great 
celebrity  :  without  doubt  they  merit 
that  reputation,  nevertheless  I  can  assure 
my  fair  compatriots,  that  Europe  can 
certainly  oppose  equal  beauties  to  the 
Asiatics.  Those  who  were  then  before 
me,  had  the  most  faultless  figure,  and 
countenances  full  of  grace  and  regula- 
rity :  but  that  which  excited  my  ad- 
miration above  all,  was  their  long  hair, 
which  descended  in  waving  and  natural 
curls  to  the  waist.  They  had  all  pre- 
served their  national  costume,  which 
diffused  among  them  a  charming  variety. 
None  of  them  had  adopted  the  Egyp- 
tian mode  of  dressing  their  hair,  which 
rather  spoiled  than  embellished  their 
figure.  Their  teeth  were  of  an  extreme 
clearness  and  perfectly  white  :  but  their 
countenances  did  not  present  the  fresh- 
ness and  brilliant  complexion  of  youth. 
They  had  something  languishing  about 
them,  and  I  did  not  find  that  embon- 
point, which  I  had  expected  to  meet 
with.  Perhaps  their  sad  and  solitary 
existence,  and  the  devouring  climate  of 
Egypt,  had  contributed  to  tarnish  the 
brilliancy  of  their  beauty. 

The  climate  of  Egypt,  in  fact,  although 
wholesome,  exercises  a  grievous  influ- 
ence on  the  women  and  children  of 
Europeans.  Refreshments  were  now 
introduced  upon  a  small  cedar  table, 
very  low,  neatly  ornamented  with  mosaic 
work  of  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl. 
The  collation  consisted  of  sweetmeats, 
cakes  made  of  honey  and  fruits,  and 
sherbet.  During  this  time,  the  slaves 
burnt  incense  in  silver  perfuming  pans, 
and  threw  rose-water  over  us  from  time 
to  time.  Two  others  placed  themselves 
at  our  sides,  and  every  time  I  eat  or 
drank  anything,  they  drew  across  my 
lips,  a  napkin,  very  coarse,  although 
embroidered  with  gold.  Others,  with 
fans,  were  brushing  off  the  hordes  of 
insects  that  the  pastry  and  fruit  had 
attracted  round  us.  Each  one  seemed 
to    have    her    particular    employment. 


When  the  repast  was  finished,  they  in- 
vited me  to  pass  the  night  there,  and 
take  a  hot  bath  :  but  having  already  ex- 
perienced that  Oriental  pleasure  at 
Cairo,  I  declined  their  obliging  invitation. 
After  having  surveyed  the  house, 
which  contained  nothing  remarkable,  I 
took  leave  of  them,  distributing  to  the 
slaves  some  gold  coins,  which  with 
them  are  very  rare. 


GOOD  FOR  EVIL. 

An  old  man  of  the  name  of  Guyot,  lived 
and  died  in  the  city  of  Marseilles  :  he 
amassed  a  large  fortune  by  the  most 
laborious  industry  and  the  severest  habits 
of  abstinence  and  privation.  The  popu- 
lace pursued  him  whenever  he  appeared, 
with  hootings  and  execrations.  In  his 
will  were  the  following  words  : — "  Hav- 
ing observed  from  my  infancy,  that  the 
poor  of  Marseilles  are  ill  supplied  with 
water,  which  can  only  be  procured  at  a 
great  price,  I  have  cheerfully  laboured 
the  whole  of  my  life,  to  procure  for  them 
this  great  blessing,  and  I  direct  that  the 
whole  of  my  property  shall  be  laid  out 
in  building  an  aqueduct  for  their  use." — 
Thoughts  on  Laughter. 

REVIEWING. 

Of  the  mistakes  committed  by  reviewers, 
in  their  judgment  of  books,  several  stri- 
king instances  are  on  record,  and  prove 
either  that  their  pretensions  to  real  dis- 
crimination are  very  small,  or  that  their 
decisions  are  often  influenced  by  venal 
motives.  The  following  are  opinions 
pronounced  by  cotemporary  critics  on 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  authors : 

CHATTERTON. 

"  This  is  a  pompous  edition  of  some  poems 
that  would  probably  have  been  consigned 
to  oblivion,  or  at  least  remained  in  ob- 
scurity, if  this  reverend  gentleman  and 
some  others  had  not  lately  thought 
them  an  object  of  sufficient  importance 
to  engage  their  attention." — Town  and 
Country  Mag.  for  July,  1 782. 

COWPER. 

"  Horatius  Flaccus,  had  he  been  living, 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  given 
his  plaudit  to  these  poems,  as  they  pos- 
sess only  that  mediocrity  which  he  so 
severely  condemns." — Ditto,  for  May. 

STERNE. 

"  We  know  not  whether  most  to  cen- 
sure the  impertinence,  or  commend  the 
excellences  of  this  strange,  incongruous, 
whimsical  performance." — Critical  Re- 
view, Jan.  1762. 
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FLEURETTE. 

(From  the  French. ) 

The  Prince  of  Beam,  afterwards  Henry 
IV.,  was  not  quite  fifteen  years  of  age 
when  Charles  IX.  came  to  Beam  in 
1566,  to  visit  the  court  of  Navarre.  The 
fortnight  which  he  passed  there  was 
marked  by  feasts  and  sports,  of  which 
young  Henry  was  already  the  brightest 
ornament.  Ciiarles  IX.  loved  arciiery  : 
it  was  determined  to  offer  liim  the  amuse- 
ment :  and  as  we  may  well  suppose, 
none  of  liis  courtiers,  not  even  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  who  excelled  in  this  art,  was 
so  awkward  as  to  surpass  the  monarch. 
Henry,  however,  who  was  still  called 
Henriot,  or  Harry,  advanced  in  his  turn, 
and,  at  the  first  shot,  carried  away  the 
orange  which  had  been  set  up  for  a  mark. 
According  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  he 
asserted  the  right  to  shoot  first  in  the 
next  round ;  but  Charles  opposed  the 
claim  with  some  ill-humour  ;  when 
Henry  drew  back  a  few  steps,  stretched 
•  his  bow,  and  held  an  arrow  pointed  to- 
wards the  breast  of  his  royal  antagonist. 


Charles  screened  himself  behind  one  of 
his  more  corpulent  courtiers,  and  or- 
dered his  dangerous  cousin  to  a  distance. 
However,  the  affair  was  laughed  oft": 
and  the  toxophilites  resumed  their  game 
on  the  morrow.  The  King  was  not 
well  enough  to  attend.  This  time  the 
Duke  of  Guise  hit  the  orange  and  cleft 
it  in  twain.  No  other  was  at  hand  :  but 
the  young  prince  espied  a  rose  in  the 
bosom  of  a  young  girl  who  was  amongst 
the  spectators,  ran  and  snatched  it,  placed 
it  on  the  spear-head  which  supported  the 
mark,  shot,  entangled  his  arrow  in  the 
flower,  and  returned  it  to  the  pretty  lass 
with  the  arrow  in  it.  The  confusion  of 
the  maid  which  embellished  a  figure 
naturally  lovely,  made  an  impression  on 
the  author  of  it.  Glances  continued  to 
he  exchanged  between  them,  and  to  an- 
noimce  the  new  life  which  was  fated  to 
begin  for  them. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  castle,  Henry 
questioned  his  attendants,  and  learned 
that  the  fair  vill.-igcr  was  a  daughter  of 
the  gardener  of  the  palace,  and  that  she 
liveil  in  a  pavilion  of  llie  outbuildings. 
J5y  the  next  day,  gardening  was  become 
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the  passion  of  Henry.  He  fixed  on  some 
roods  of  ground  beside  the  fountain  of 
the  Garenne,  (a  streamlet  conducted  to 
adorn  the  grounds  of  the  castle,)  put  up 
a  trellis  there  near  the  basin,  and  worked 
at  the  plantation  with  more  zeal  because 
he  was  assisted  by  the  father  of  Fleurette, 
and  had  thereby  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
her  several  times  in  the  day.  About  a 
month  whiled  away,  before  these  lovers 
exactly  knew  their  own  wishes  :  but  they 
learned  the  secret  one  moon-light  even- 
ing at  the  fountain,  while  the  nightingale 
was  singing,  and  in  a  bower  which,  by 
means  of  a  trellis,  had  speedily  been  in- 
vested with  privacy.  When  they  were 
seen  returning  to  the  castle,  the  shep- 
herdess had  hold  of  the  prince's  arm,  and 
he  was  carrying  her  water-pail  on  his 
head.  He  quitted  her  with  a  gay  air, — 
she  wept  on  re-entering  her  humble 
dwelling. 

The  father  of  Fleurette  does  not  appear 
aware  that  his  daughter,  from  this  time 
forward,  went  very  late  to  fetch  water  : 
but  the  preceptor  of  the  young  prince, 
the  virtuous  La  Gaucherie,  perceived  that 
his  royal  pupil  was  always  desiring  to 
look  after  his  garden  in  the  evening,  and 
often  came  home  with  his  hat  welted; 
he  therefore  undertook  one  night  to  fol- 
low the  prince  at  a  respectful  -distance, 
and  arrived,  unobserved,  close  enough 
to  the  bower  to  perceive  he  was  come  too 
late.  Convinced,  like  Fenelon,  that  flight 
is  the  best  remedy  for  love,  this  prudent 
mentor  told  the  young  prince  that  they 
must  set  off  for  Pau,  on  their  way  to  the 
interview  at  Bayonne. 

The  instinct  of  glory,  or  perhaps,  that 
of  inconstancy,  operated  already  in  the 
heart  of  Henry,  and  alleviated  the  misery 
of  a  first  separation,  which  he  ran  in  tears 
to  announce  to  Fleurette. 

"  You  leave  me  then  Henry,"  said 
the  tender  girl,  "  you  will  forget  me,  and 
I  shall  have  only  to  die." 

Henry  comforted  her,  promised  always 
to  love  her,  and  kissed  away  her  tears. 

"Do  you  see  this  fountain  of  the 
Garenne,"  said  she,  while  the  castle  clock 
struck  which  announced  the  hour  of  his 
departure  ;  "absent  or  present,  you  will 
find  me  there, — always  there,"  added  she, 
in  a  tone  which  he  did  not  forget. 

The  fifteen  months  which  had  elapsed 
before  the  return  of  Henry  to  the  castle 
of  Agens,  had  developed  in  the  soul  of 
the  young  hero,  virtues  incompatible 
with  the  innocence  of  a  first  love;  and  the 
maids  of  honour  of  Catharine  di  Medici 
had  been  but  too  successful  in  effacing 
from  his  recollection  the  image  of  the 


affectionate  Fleurette.  More  aflSicted 
than  surprised  at  a  change  which  she 
began  to  consider  as  an  inevitable  misfor- 
tune, she  did  not  so  much  struggle  to 
prevent  as  to  withdraw  from  it.  She  had 
seen  the  Prince  of  Beam,  walking  in 
the  grove  by  the  Garenne  with  Mademoi- 
selle D'Ayelle,  and  could  not  resist  the 
desire  of  meeting  them  as  if  by  accident. 
The  figure  of  Fleurette,  rendered  more 
interesting  by  her  pale  despondency, 
attracted  the  observation  and  awakened 
the  recollection  of  the  prince.  He  went 
the  next  forenoon  to  the  pavilion,  and 
proposed  to  her  the  old  assignation. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  will  be  there  at 
eight,"  without  taking  her  eyes  off  her 
work. 

Henry,  with  the  impatience  of  a  first 
love,  which  had,  as  it  were,  been  re-kindled 
in  his  breast,  watched  for  the  twilight 
hour,  hastened  to  his  trellis,  and  walked 
to  and  fro  beside  the  fountain  :  but  no 
one  appeared.  At  length  he  discerned 
an  arrow  stuck  into  the  ground  at  that 
spot  on  which  he  had  most  frequently 
been  sitting  with  Fleurette.  He  recol- 
lected it  to  be  his  own,  for  the  faded  rose 
was  yet  bound  to  it,  and,  in  a  slit  of  the 
reed,  was  a  note  with  these  words  : 

"  I  promised  that  you  should  find  me 
at  the  fountain — you  love  me  no  longer 
— God  forgive  me." 

Henry  guessed  the  meaning  of  these 
words.  Servants  of  the  palace  were 
called ;  with  torches  they  followed  him 
to  the  Garenne,  examined  its  bed,  and 
the  corpse  of  the  lovely  girl  was  taken 
out  of  the  basin  before  the  trellis.  It 
was  buried  between  two  trees ; — the 
prince  shed  tears  of  regret ;  and  long 
spoke  of  her  with  sincere  feeling. 

De  Jouy's  Hermit  in  the  Provinces. 


REAL  HISTORY  of  ELIZABETH, 

THE  HEROINE  OPTHE  "  EXILES  OF  SIBERIA." 

[From  a  work  by  Count  Xavier  de 
Maistre,  entitled  the  Exile's  Daughter, 
we  find  that  the  real  heroine  of  Madame 
Cotton's  far-famed  tale  was  Prascovia 
Lopouloff,  the  daughter  of  a  Russian 
officer,  who  for  some  crime  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known,  was 
banished  to  Siberia  with  his  wife  and 
only  child  about  the  year  1792,  where 
they  lived  upon  the  small  allowance  of 
ten  copecks  a  day.] 

As  she  grew  up,  the  young  Prascovia 
contributed,  by  her  industry,  to  the  sup- 
port of  her  parents,  lending  her  services 
to  the  laundresses  of  the  village  Ischim 
where  they  resided,  or  assisting  in  the 
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harvest  fields,  where  she  worked  as  hard 
as  her  strength  permitted.  It  was  in 
her  fifteenth  year  that  she  conceived  the 
design  which  has  immortalized  her  name 
and  her  piety.  According  to  her  own 
words,  "  it  crossed  her  mind  like  light- 
ning" whilst  at  prayers,  and  believing 
that  it  was  an  inspiration  of  Providence, 
she  soon  resolved  on  putting  it  into  ex- 
ecution. 

The  design  was  no  other  than  that  of 
going  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  throwing 
herself  at  the  Emperor's  feet  to  solicit 
her  father's  liberty.  On  divulging  it, 
however,  to  her  parents,  she  met  not 
only  with  discouragement  but  reproof, 
and  it  was  not  till  three  years  afterwards, 
during  which  she  confirmed  herself  by 
frequent  reflection  and  prayer  to  the 
Almighty,  that  she  succeeded  in  over- 
coming their  scruples  and  obtaining  their 
consent  to  the  journey. 

Having  at  length,  with  great  difficulty, 
after  suffering  much,  not  only  from  the 
opposition  of  her  parents,  but  also  from 
the  ridicule  of  her  neighbours,  obtained 
her  passport,  without  which  she  could 
not  even  leave  her  village,  with  only  one 
ruble  in  her  pocket  and  a  small  bag  across 
her  shoulders,  she  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1800,  set  forward  on  her  long 
journey,  trusting,  as  she  said,  that  Pro- 
vidence who  had  inspired  the  thought  and 
touched  her  heart,  would  move  also  that 
of  the  sovereign  in  her  favour. 

Utterly  unacquainted  with  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  country  through  wliich  she 
was  to  travel,  and  unprotected,  she  was 
exposed  to  all  those  mistakes  and  hin- 
drances, which  contributed  to  lengthen 
her  pilgrimage,  and,  at  times,  almost  to 
throw  her  into  despair,  from  anticipation 
of  the  dangers  that  might  await  her  ;  but 
her  religious  confidence  soon  returned, 
and  revived  her  courage.  In  the  narra- 
tive of  her  journey  she  could  not  detail 
exactly  the  provinces  through  which  she 
had  passed,  or  even  the  villages  in  which 
she  had  rested,  but  she  remarked  that  she 
generally  received  more  hospitality  in 
the  smaller  villages  than  she  did  in  the 
larger  places.  In  her  intercourse  witli 
the  numerous  persons  to  whom  slie  ad- 
dressed herself,  she,  however,  upon  the 
whole,  met  with  infinitely  more  instances 
of  benevolence  and  humanity  than  of 
unkind  treatment.  "  My  journey  was 
not,"  she  often  said,  "as  painful  as  some 
imagine,  whilst  they  hearken  with  more 
eager  attention  to  the  sufferings  I  have 
endured,  than  to  the  innumerable  proofs 
of  hospitality  and  benevolence  with  which 
I  was  favoured." 


In  the  vicinity  of  KamouichefF  she^ 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  of  wind 
and  rain,  just  at  the  close  of  a  fatiguing 
day's  journey.  From  this  .  she  sought 
shelter  in  the  thickest  part  of  a  forest 
where  she  remained  till  daybreak,  chilled 
by  the  rain  and  exhausted  by  inanition. 
To  add  to  her  distress,  on  entering  a 
large  village,  in  the  morning,  she  was 
viewed  as  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  dis- 
figured by  the  hardships  of  the  night  and 
want  of  food  she  could  no  where  find  ad- 
mission. Whilst  a  parcel  of  boys  hunted 
her  through  the  place,  insulting  her  as  a 
thief  and  a  prostitute.  Thus  harassed, 
she  took  refuge  on  the  steps  of  a  church, 
where  she  remained  almost  dying  of 
hunger  and  cold,  till  relieved  by  the  kind- 
ness of  an  old  woman,  who  having  heard 
her  tale,  sympathised  with  her  distress. 

She  one  evening  requested  shelter  at 
a  cottage,  and  being  rudely  repulsed,  was 
walking  slowly  away,  when  the  same 
person  who  had  refused  her  followed  and 
called  her  back.  He  was  a  man  of  harsh 
features,  and  on  entering  the  hut  bolted 
the  door  and  barred  the  window  shutters. 
The  only  other  person  within  was  an  old 
female  of  still  less  prepossessing  mien 
than  the  man.  Her  alarm  was  great,  and 
still  more  so  on  observing  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  fire  that  her  hosts  fixed  their 
eyes  intently  upon  her. 

The  woman  first  broke  silence,  and 
demanded  whence  she  came. 

"  I  come  from  Ischiin,"  slie  replied, 
"and  am  going  to  St.  Petersburg." 

"  Ho,  ho !  you  must  needs  have  a  good 
deal  of  money  for  so  long  a  journey." 

"  I  have  but  80  kopecks  in  copper," 
stammered  the  trembling  girl. 

"  Thou  liest,"  returned  the  hag,  "  thou 
liest,  no  one  goes  so  long  a  journey  with 
so  little  money." 

The  poor  girl  vainly  protested  that 
she  had  no  more.  The  woman,  address- 
ing her  husband  in  a  scoffing  tone,  said, 
"  What  thinkest  thou?  with  80  kopecks 
from  Tobolsk  to  St.  Petersburg  !  Indeed  ! 
indeed !  Affronted  by  the  distrust  of 
her  veracity,  and  terrified  by  the  dangers 
which  she  began  to  apprehend,  Prascovia 
prayed  inwardly  to  God  and  strove  to 
repress  her  tears. 

She  had  not  long  retired  to  bed  before 
she  heard  their  half-articulated  voices, 
and  soon  after,  entering  the  room,  they 
proceeded  to  search  her  bags  and  pockets, 
which  she  had  purposely  left  at  their  dis- 
posal, expecting  that  they  would  take 
her  money  without  molesting  her  person. 
On  their  approaching  her,  the  desolate 
girl  prayed  aloud  for  her  life,  and  pro- 
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tested  gaspingly,  that  she  had  no  more 
money:  but  the  liostess,  instead  of  reply- 
ing, examined  her  clothes  and  took  off 
her  boots  ;  they  then  searched  a  small  bag 
suspended  to  her  neck,  in  which  her  pass- 
port was  contained,  obliged  her  to  un- 
clasp her  hands,  and  when  they  found  all 
fruitless  they  descended,  leaving  her  more 
dead  than  alive. 

In  the  morning  she  was  astonished  at 
the  composure  and  seeming  kindness  of 
the  hosts.  They  appeared  to  take  an 
interest  in  her  situation,  protesting  they 
had  no  other  reason  for  their  previous 
conduct  than  because  they  suspected  she 
was  a  thief.  After  a  plentiful  breakfast 
they  suffered  her  to  depart,  adding  that 
by  examining  her  bag  she  would  find  no 
cause  to  doubt  their  honesty,  and  great 
indeed  was  her  astonishment,  when,  on 
counting  her  money  a  few  miles  from  the 
village,  she  found  it  increased.  Her 
hosts  had  added  40  kopecks. 

She  soon  afterwards  joined  a  caravan 
of  sledges  proceeding  with  provisions  to 
Ekatherinemburgh.  It  was  now  near 
Christmas,  and  the  cold  so  intense  that 
on  the  fourth  day  she  became  frost  bitten, 
and  on  their  halting  at  the  inn,  could 
not  rise  from  the  sledge.  Being  recover- 
ed by  the  usual  means  of  rubbing  the 
part  affected  with  snow,  the  drivers,  as 
she  still  wished  to  proceed  with  them, 
agreed  to  lend  her  their  pelisses  alter- 
nately, by  which  the  party  readied  Eka- 
therinemburgh, without  farther  accident 
to  the  poor  girl,  who  did  not  cease  to  pray 
that  the  generosity  of  her  companions 
might  not  injure  their  health. 

At  Ekatherinemburgh,  she  was  re- 
ceived and  hospitably  entertained  by  a 
charitable  lady  of  the  name  of  Milin, 
who  as  well  as  many  of  her  friends  took 
a  great  interest  in  her  fortunes,  and  was 
deeply  affected  by  her  devoted  enthu- 
siasm. Observing  that  her  health  had 
suffered  from  her  late  exposure,  her  friend 
Mrs.  M.  determined  to  engage  her  to 
remain  until  the  spring.  Prascovia  con- 
sented, and  soon  felt  herself  very  happy 
in  the  society  of  her  new  friends.  Their 
affability,  their  polished  manners  and 
unaffected  kindness,  afforded  her  a  new 
delight,  and  she  ever  afterwards  loved  to 
remember  each  little  incident  of  that 
fortunate  time,  and  never  pronounced 
the  name  of  her  principal  benefactress 
without  visible  emotion. 

Still  her  thoughts  constantly  recurred 
to  the  situation  of  her  beloved  parents 
and  the  grand  object  of  her  soul,  and  she 
would  reproach  herself  for  the  comforts 
she  enjoyed,  exclaiming,  "  How  does  my 


poor  father  do,  in  the  desert,  whilst  his 
daughter  forgets  herself  so  much  in  her 
imexpected  good  fortune!"  Insomuch 
that  her  friends  thought  at  last  that  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  pursue  her 
journey  as  soon  as  the  weather  should 
permit. 

In  the  spring  therefore,  having  sup- 
plied all  her  wants,  Mrs.  M.  put  her  on 
board  a  boat  for  Niejeni,  under  the  care 
of  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  make 
that  dangerous  voyage.  Before  she  reach- 
ed that  place,  however,  she  was  accident- 
ally thrown  into  the  water,  and  continu- 
ing in  her  wet  clothes,  took  a  violent 
cold,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
complaint  which  afterwards  terminated 
her  existence.  This,  and  the  loss  of  the 
person  under  whose  care  she  had  been 
placed,  and  who  was  commissioned  to 
arrange  for  the  continuance  of  her  jour- 
ney from  Niejeni,  but  was  detained  by 
illness  in  a  village  on  their  passage,  caused 
her  to  find  herself  on  arriving  at  that 
town  without  acquaintance  or  support, 
a  situation  which  the  tenderness  she  had 
experienced  at  Ekatherinemburgh  ren- 
dered more  severe.  In  a  state  of  deep 
dejection  she  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of 
a  church  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga, 
where  she  was  found  in  an  attitude  of 
devotion  by  a  nun  from  the  neighbouring 
convent,  who  having  heard  her  story, 
conducted  her  to  the  abbess,  who  was 
much  touched  with  her  sufferings,  and 
offered  her  protection. 

Here  she  was  attacked  with  an  inflam- 
matory fever,  which  threatened  her  life, 
and  compelled  her  to  remain  throughout 
the  autumn  in  the  convent,  observing, 
as  she  slowly  mended,  all  its  rules  and 
duties,  and  improving  in  her  studies.  She 
had  long  formed  a  resolution  to  end  her 
days  in  a  monastic  seclusion,  if  she  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  liberty  of  her 
father,  and  she  now  felt  inclined  to  choose 
the  convent  of  Niejeni  for  her  retreat. 
The  nuns  pressed  her  to  make  her  vows, 
but  she  would  only  give  a  qualified  pro- 
mise. "Do  I  know,"  she  said,  "what 
God  may  yet  require  of  me?  I  wish,  I 
long  to  finish  my  days  here,  and  if  it  is 
also  the  will  of  heaven,  who  shall  oppose 
it?" 

When  the  roads  were  fit  for  travelling, 
she  departed,  in  a  covered  sledge,  for 
Moscow,  where  she  was  received  witli 
great  kindness,  by  a  friend  to  whom  the 
abbess  had  recommended  her,  and  who 
committed  her,  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  Princess  T on  her 

departure  from  that  city,  to  a  merchant, 
under  whose   auspices   she   entered    St. 
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Petersburg  towards  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary 1802,  just  eighteen  montlis  after  her 
departure  from  Siberia. 

She  lodged  for  some  time  in  the  mer- 
chant's house  on  the  Ekatherina-canal, 
but  he  being  very  much  engaged  with 
his  own  affairs,  could  not  for  some  time 
attend  to  his  lodger,  and  at  length  de- 
parted for  Riga,  leaving  Prascovia  to  the 
care  of  his  wife. 

Her  first  step  was  to  present  a  petition 
for  the  revision  of  her  father's  trial  to  the 
senate.  This  resulted  in  no  kind  of  en- 
couragement. For  two  whole  weeks  she 
endured  all  the  insolence  of  office,  the 
neglect  of  hirelings,  and  the  rudeness  of 
menials,  whilst  the  object  of  her  wishes 
seemed  as  far  off  as  at  the  first  day.  Often 
wasted  with  the  fatigue  of  standing  on 
the  cold  and  wet  staircase,  she  seated  her- 
self on  the  steps  and  endeavoured  to  read 
on  the  countenances  of  those  who  passed, 
some  tokens  of  compassion  and  benevo- 
lence, but  no  one  probably  imagined  what 
she  wanted. 

On  leaving  Ekatherinemburgh,  she 
had    been    furnished    with  a  letter  to  a 

Mrs.  L ,  who  resided  on   the  other 

side  of  the  Neva,  in  that  quarter  of  St. 
Petersburg  called  Wasili-Ostow,  but  as 
the  river  was  opening,  the  passage  was 
prohibited  by  the  police  for  some  time  after 
Prascovia's  arrival.  On  her  introduction 
to  that  lady,  she  was  received  with  great 

affection,  and  both  Mrs.  L and  many 

of  her  friends  entered  warmly  into  her 
interests.  Her  affair  was  canvassed,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  her  application  to  the 
-onate  was  an  ill-advised  step.  A  formal 
'sion  of  her  father's  trial  would  require 
'ime,  and  it  was  thought  at  once 
"d  shorter  way  to  apply  to  the 
^lupr.or.  A  little  time,  however,  was 
necessary  to  determine  by  what  means 
this  could  be  done.  In  the  mean  while 
the  merchant,  returning  from  Riga,  in- 
quired out  the  residence  of  the  Princess 

T ,  to  whom,  it  has  been  mentioned, 

Prascovia  had  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  Niejeni.  This  lady,  who  expected 
Prascovia,  ordered  her  to  be  immediately 
brought  to  her.  When  she  arrived  at 
the  house,  the  princess  who  was  engaged 
with  company,  received  her  in  a  spacious 
saloon,  where  every  thing  she  saw  and 
heard  was  calculated  to  strike  the  mind 
of  Prascovia  witli  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration. Never  had  she  seen  so  much 
splendour — never  had  she  entered  a  room 
so  lighted.  The  company  were  disposed 
to  merriment  at  tiic  rustic  simplicity  of 
this  child  of  nature,  but  the  princess  read 
her  letter  attentively,  greatly  connuended 


her  filial  piety  and  fortitude,  and,  ])ro- 
mising  to  assist  her)  assigned  her  a  room 
in  the  palace. 

An  asylum,  however,  was  all  she  ob- 
tained, for  whether  the  infirmities  of  age 
made  the  princess  forgetful,  or  that 
she  found  it  impossible  to  fulfil  her  inten- 
tions, it  is  certain  nothing  farther  was 
done.  A  clerk  of  the  Empress  mother's 
cabinet  secretary,  with  whom  she  had  be- 
come acquainted  during  her  residence  at 
the  merchant's,  advised  her  to  solicit  her 
majesty's  aid,  and  offered  to  present  her 
petition.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Violier, 
supposing  that  she  needed  only  the  com- 
mon relief  of  the  poor,  set  apart  fifty 
roubles  for  her,  and  desired  she  might  call 
on  him.  The  next  morning  she  went  to 
his  house,  and  on  seeing  her  and  hearing 
her  story,  he  was  so  moved  that  he  pro- 
mised to  speak  on  the  same  day  to  the 
Empress  in  her  favour. 

The  Empress  directed  her  secretary  to 
present  Prascovia  to  her  on  the  same 
evening  at  six  o'clock.  The  astonished 
girl  almost  fainted  at  the  news,  and 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  said  with  a 
trembling  voice,  "  Thus,  oh  God,  have  I 
not  in  vain  put  my  trust  in  thee  ! "  In 
her  extreme  agitation  she  seized  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Violier,  and  covered  them  with 
her  kisses,  begging  her  to  express  her  gra- 
titude to  the  generous  man  to  whom 
her  father  would  be  indebted  for  his 
liberty. 

The  Empress  received  her  with  her 
accustomed  benevolence,  and  put  several 
questions  to  her,  which  Prascovia  answer- 
ed with  composure  and  respect.  Per- 
suaded that  her  father  was  innocent,  she 
did  not  solicit  his  pardon,  but  a  revision 
of  his  trial.  The  Empress  heard  her 
with  surprise  and  interest,  and  promised  , 
to  recommend  her  to  the  Emperor,  at 
the  same  time  ordering  that  three  hun- 
dred roubles  should  be  given  her  as  an 
earnest  of  farther  favour. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Empress- 
mother  assigned  her  a  pension,  and  in- 
troduced her  herself  to  the  Emperor  and 
his  august  consort,  who  both  shewed  her 
the  utmost  kindness,  and  presented  her 
with  five  thousand  roubles.  But  what 
gave  her  the  greatest  happiness  was  his 
imperial  majesty's  command  for  the  im- 
mediate revision  of  her  father's  trial. 

This  hapj^ily  fell  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Count  Kotchoubey,  then  minister  of 
the  interior,  who  with  all  his  family  had 
been  sensibly  touched  with  Prascovia's 
history,  and  who  possessed  not  only  the 
means,  but  the  inclination  to  do  good. 
Thus  known  to  the  royal  family  and  pro- 
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tected  by  the  ministers,  Prascovia  soon 
became    the    universal    theme    of    con- 
versation,   and   an    object   of    universal 
attraction.    The  representatives  of  foreign 
courts  vied  with  the  most  distinguished 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  in  giving  her 
marks  of  esteem  and  affection.      Several 
ladies  settled  on  her  an  annual  pension. 
Yet  these  seductive  favours  did  not  alter 
the  simplicity  of  her  character,  nor  the 
modesty  of  her  manners ;  and  if  anything 
distinguished  her  from  any  other  obscure 
country  girl,  it  was  but  the  intrepidity 
of  perfect  innocence.     After  a  most  la- 
borious study  of  society,  a  sagacious  mind 
will  feel  convinced  that  perfect  artlessness 
and  an  unassuming  demeanour,  are  the 
most  captivating  qualities ;  and  that  after 
all,  nature  is  our  best  and  most  unerring 
guide.      The  unsophisticated    Prascovia 
could,  without  effort,  display  the  winning 
graces  of  simplicity,  and  mingle,  without 
the  least  disparagement,  in  the  best  socie- 
ty, her  good  sense  and  sound  judgment 
supplying  the  place  of  education  :  indeed, 
her  quick  and  happy  repartees  discoun- 
tenanced   many    who    had    been    more 
favoured  in  this  latter  respect.      Being 
once    interrupted  in    her    narrative,    in 
presence  bf  a  numerous  company,  by  a 
person    asking  her   for  what  crime  her 
father  had  been  banished,  she  answered 
in  the  tone  of  mild   reproof, — "  Sir,  a 
father  is  never  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  his 
children,  and  mine  is  innocent." 

Accompanying  one  day,  the  Countess 
W through  the  interior  of  the  im- 
perial palace,  she  exclaimed,  on  seeing 
the  throne  of  the  Emperor,  "  Is  this 
the  throne  of  the  Emperor?  Oh!  how 
I  once  dreaded  to  appear  before  it!"  and 
crossing  her  hands,  and  turning  pale,  she 
whispered  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  Is  this 
really  tlie  throne  of  the  Emperor?"  The 
awe — the  fear — the  reverence  with  which 
this  image  of  sovereign  power  had  once 
filled  her,  now  blended  with  feelings  of 
love  and  gratitude  for  the  monarch.  She 
asked  permission  to  approach  the  im- 
perial seat. — With  a  trembling  step  she 
advanced  towards  it,  and  throwing  her- 
self at  the  foot  of  it,  she  burst  into  tears, 
exclaiming,  "  Oh  !  my  father  !  see  where 
the  omnipotence  of  God  has  conducted 
me.  God,  merciful  God  !  bless  this  seat 
and  him  who  now  occupies  it !  may  he 
through  his  whole  life  be  as  happy  as  I 
am  now  I  "  She  could  with  difficulty  be 
induced  to  leave  the  room,  and  such  was 
her  emotion,  that  her  friends  were  obliged 
to  defer  shewing  her  the  rest  of  the  palace 
to  some  other  day. 

The  ukase  for  the  recal  of  her  father 


was  delayed  longer  than  she  expected. 
On  quitting  Siberia  she  had  promised  to 
intercede  for  two  aged  exile  friends  of 
her  father,  and  who  had  offered  her  pe- 
cuniary assistance  on  her  outset ;  but  on 
mentioning  them  to  her  friends  they  ad- 
vised her  not  to  embarrass  the  success  of 
her  principal  request,  by  the  additional 
one,  and  through  fear  of  injuring  the  in- 
terests of  her  parents,  she  was  obliged  to 
yield.  But  her  good  intentions  prevailed 
at  last,  for  on  the  day  the  ukase  was  dis- 
patched for  the  recal  of  her  father,  the 
Emperor,  in  ordering  his  minister  to  con- 
gratulate Prascovia,  directed  him  to  ask 
her  if  she  had  no  favour  to  solicit  for 
herself.  She  replied,  immediately,  that 
the  only  additional  boon  she  desired  was 
the  liberty  of  two  of  her  father's  fellow 
sufferers.  Her  wish  was  complied  with, 
and  in  return  for  the  offer  of  a  few  ko- 
pecks, the  unfortunate  men  regained  their 
liberty. 

It  was  about  twenty  months  after  her 
departure  from  Ischim,  during  which 
time,  by  some  strange  chance,  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  her,  that  LopoulofF  and. 
his  fellow  exiles  received  the  joyful  tidings 
of  her  success,  a  passport  for  their  journey 
into  Russia,  and  a  sum  of  money. 

In  the  mean  time  Prascovia,  having 
seen  all  her  wishes  realized,  and  medita- 
ting on  the  wonderful  events  of  her  past 
life,  had  come  to  a  resolution  of  devotinpf 
herself  definitively  to  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion. With  this  design  she  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  cathedral  of  Kiew ; 
where  she  took  the  veil,  intending  after- 
wards, as  the  Russian  nuns  are  not  bound 
to  perpetual  seclusion,  to  take  up  her 
abode  in  the  convent  at  Niejeni.  She 
accordingly  wrote  to  the  abbess  on  finish- 
ing her  devotions,  and  shortly  afterwards 
departed. 

At  Niejeni  she  found  her  parents,  who 
had  previously  arrived  at  the  convent. 
Tiie  meeting  was  solemn  and  affecting, — 
the  parents  knew  not  before,  that  she  had 
taken  the  veil,  and  they  threw  themselves 
at  her  feet  overwhelmed  by  mingled  feel- 
ings of  gratitude,  admiration,  and  grief. 
"  What  are  you  doing,"  shrieked  Prasco- 
via, gasping  with  emotion,  and  falling 
on  her  knees,  she  added,  "to  God — to 
God  alone  we  owe  our  felicity.  Let  us 
thank  him  for  his  miraculous  interposi- 
tion." 

The  pleasure  they  found  in  the  meet- 
ing was  not  unmingled  with  regret..  By 
taking  the  veil,  Prascovia  had  deprived 
her  parents  of  the  happiness  they  would 
have  found  in  her  company,  and  the  new 
separation  for  which  they  must  prepare 
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seemed  to  them  more  painful  than  the 
former,  because  they  could  not  now,  as 
they  did  then,  flatter  themselves  with  the 
hope  of  spending  their  days  together. 
They  passed  a  week  together  in  a  succes- 
sion of  alternately  delicious  and  agoniz- 
ing feelings,  and  then  parted.  The 
mother  was  deeply  distressed.  "  What 
have  we  gained,"  said  she,  "by  this  liber- 
ty after  which  we  longed  so  much?'  all 
the  toils  and  even  the  success  of  my  poor 
child,  have  but  ended  in  her  eternal  sepa- 
ration from  us ;  I  wish  rather  we  had 
remained  in  Siberia  witli  her  for  ever  !" 
Such  complaints  may  be  forgiven  the 
mother  of  such  a  daughter  as  Prascovia. 

After  taking  leave  of  them,  in  presence 
of  the  abbess,  the  whole  family  accom- 
panied by  the  nuns  went  to  the  church. 
Prascovia,  thougli  more  profoundly  af- 
fected than  even  her  parents,  encouraged 
them,  and  seemed  anxious  to  give  them 
an  example  of  resignation  and  fortitude. 
Yet  she  found  it  difficulty  to  resist  the 
overpowering  movements  of  nature. 

Shewing  herself,  for  the  last  time, 
through  the  grate,  she  exclaimed,  "  Fare- 
well, my  beloved,  your  daughter  belongs 
to  God,  but  she  will  not  forget  you. — 
Dear  father — my  dearest  mother,  resign 
yourselves  to  the  sacrifice  prescribed  by 
Providence,  and  may  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty  accompany  you  wherever  you 
go ! "  Overwhelmed  by  emotion  she 
leaned  against  tlie  grate,  and  gave  a  free 
course  to  her  tears.  The  afflicted  mother 
rushed  towards  her  with  inarticulate  cries 
of  anguish,  but  at  that  moment,  on  a 
signal  from  the  abbess,  a  black  veil  fell 
and  separated  them  for  ever. 

Prascovia  now  gave  herself  up  with 
resignation  to  the  severe  duties  of  her 
convent,  shewing  the  greatest  zeal  in  the 
fulfilment  of  her  duties,  and  winning 
every  day  more  and  more  the  affection 
of  her  companions.  But  her  health  de- 
clined rapidly,  and  the  mountainous 
situation  of  the  convent  being  ill  calcu- 
lated to  retard  the  development  of  her 
malady,  after  a  year's  residence  a  change 
of  situation  was  recommended  by  her 
physicians. 

The  abbess,  being  at  that  time  obliged 
to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  determined  to 
take  Prascovia  with  her,  both  from  a 
hope  to  benefit  Prascovia's  health  and 
with  a  view  to  serve  the  interests  of  her 
convent  through  the  friends  she  had 
made  in  the  capital.  Prascovia  was  now 
again  a  petitioner,  but  a  more  disinter- 
ested one  than  before,  and  instead  of 
partaking  in  the  pleasures  of  society  as 
she  did  then,  slie  now  visited  only  those 


persons  whose  acquaintance  she  was 
bound  by  friendship  and  gratitude  to 
cultivate. 

Her  features  were  already  much  al- 
tered by  her  wasting  disease,  but  even 
now  her  countenance  was  agreeable  and 
deeply  interesting.  She  was  low  in  sta- 
ture but  well  made ;  and  her  black  veil, 
though  it  excluded  all  ornament  from  her 
hair,  shewed  to  advantage  the  fine  shape 
of  her  face ;  her  eyes  were  of  a  deep  black, 
her  forehead  was  large,  and  her  look  and 
smile  had  a  remarkable  expression  of 
deep  pensiveness. 

Perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  and 
danger  of  the  disease,  all  her  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  that  future  existence,  for 
which  she  waited  without  fear  and  with- 
out impatience. 

The  day  before  her  departure  with  the 
abbess,  on  their  return  to  Niejeni,  on 
entering  the  house  of  some  friends  of 
whom  she  wished  to  take  leave,  she  found 
a  young  girl  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject 
misery.  The  unfortunate  creature  raised 
herself  to  beg  alms,  and  presenting  a 
paper,  she  added,  her  father  was  paralysed 
and  lived  only  by  the  assistance  which 
she  was  able  to  obtain  from  charitable 
persons ;  but  tliat  she  herself  was  so  ill 
that  she  scarcely  had  strength  to  beg. 
Prascovia  remembered  the  time  when 
she  also  was  sitting  on  the  staircase  of  the 
senate  and  in  vain  imploring  compassion. 
She  gave  the  poor  girl  all  the  money  she 
had  about  her,  and  on  her  recommenda- 
tion, the  friends  she  was  going  to  visit 
became  the  protectors  of  the  poor  girl 
and  her  father. 

On  their  return  to  Niejeni  the  abbess 
and  Prascovia  passed  a  few  days  in  a 
convent  at  Novogorod,  where  the  disci- 
pline was  less  severe  than  in  their  own, 
and  the  situation  of  whicli  was  more 
favourable  to  the  health  of  the  young 
novice,  who  had  besides  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  here  with  a  sister  of  one  of  her 
companions  at  Niejeni.  This  young 
lady  seemed  extremely  desirous  to  possess 
her  friendship,  and  informing  her  that 
her  sister  had  obtained  permission  to 
change  her  residence  at  Niejeni  for  that 
of  Novogorod,  she  urged  her  to  follow 
her  example,  and  come  with  her.  The 
abbess,  who  hoped  the  change  might 
prove  beneficial  to  Prascovia's  health, 
consented,  though  she  extremely  regret- 
ted parting  with  her  ;  and  on  their  reach- 
ing Niejeni,  made  the  necessary  applica- 
tion for  her  transfer  to  Novogorod. 

The  departure  was  attended  by  the 
regret    of   all    her    former    friends   and 
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associates.  At  Novogorod  she  was 
obliged  to  wait  two  months  before  she 
could  be  put  in  possession  of  a  small 
wooden  house  of  two  cells,  which  she 
had  caused  to  be  constructed  for  herself 
and  her  friend,  through  want  of  such  ac- 
commodation in  the  convent,  yet  she 
was  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  and  all 
the  sisters  looked  upon  her  arrival  as  a 
great  happiness,  and  gladly  performed 
those  duties  for  her  which  were  beyond 
her  strength. 

She  lived  till  the  close  of  1809,  at 
which  time,  though  resigned  to  an  early 
death,  she  did  not  think  her  end  was  so 
near.  On  the  evening  before  the  event 
took  place,  she  felt  stronger  than  she  had 
done  for  some  time,  and,  wrapped  In  her 
pelisse,  sat  down  with  her  friend  on  the 
convent  steps  to  enjoy  the  exhilarating 
influence  of  the  sun.  She  mused  pen- 
sively on  the  past  events  of  her  life,  and 
remembered  the  more  vividly  those  of 
her  early  days,  as  the  aspect  of  nature 
contributed  to  carry  her  back  to  Siberia. 
Observing  some  travellers  glide  by  her 
in  a  sledge,  her  heart  beat  as  though 
kindled  by  some  cheering  anticipation. 
"  Next  spring,"  said  she,  "  if  I  am  well 
enough,  I  will  pay  a  visit  to  my  parents 
at  Wladimir,  and  you  shall  go  with  me." 
Her  eyes  beamed  joy,  but  the  livid  hue 
of  death  was  on  her  lip.  Her  companion 
could,  with  difficulty,  assume  a  composed 
countenance  and  repress  her  tears. 

On  the  next  day,  the  8th  of  December 
1809,  the  festival  of  St  Barbara,  she  had 


still  strength  to  go  into  the  church  to 
partake  of  the  communion  ;  but  at  three 
o'clock,  she  was  so  reduced  that  she  laid 
herself  on  the  bed  to  take,  as  she  thought, 
a  little  rest.  Several  of  her  companions 
were  in  the  cell,  and,  unaware  of  her 
situation,  talked  gaily  and  laughed  in 
the  hope  of  amusing  her.  But  their 
presence  soon  became  too  fatiguing  for 
her,  and  when  the  vesper  bell  rang,  she 
desired  them  to  join  their  sisters  in  the 
chapel,  and  recommended  herself  to  their 
prayers.  "  You  may  yet  to-day  pray  for 
my  recovery,"  she  said,  "but  in  a  few 
weeks  you  will  mention  me  in  the  prayers 
with  the  dead." 

Her  friend  alone  remained ;  and  she 
begged  her  to  read  the  evening  service  as 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  The 
young  nun,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  began  to  sing  in  a  low  voice ;  but 
after  the  first  verse,  the  dying  Prascovia 
made  a  sign  to  her  with  her  hand  accom- 
panied by  a  faint  smile  on  her  lips.  She 
immediately  rose,  and  bending  over  her 
could  with  difficulty  catch  these  words  : — 
*'  My  dear  friend,  do  not  sing, — it  pre- 
vents me  from  praying, — read  only." 
The  nun  knelt  again,  and  whilst  she 
recited  the  orisons,  her  expiring  friend 
made,  from  time  to  time,  the  sign  of  a 
cross.  The  room  soon  became  dark,  and 
on  the  nuns  re-entering  with  candles, 
Prascovia  was  dead  :  her  right  hand  was 
extended  over  her  bosom  as  when  she 
crossed  herself  for  the  last  time. 

G.  ai.  J. 
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